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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RAJAH RAMMO- 
HUN ROY. 


A memorr of this illustrious man which appeared in 
the last series of the Bratz CHRIsTIAN, contains a con- 
densed but correct outline of his life and labours. Some- 
thing, however, yet remains to satisfy the reasonable 
curiesity of the public, respecting a character in every 
_point of view so extraordinary. An account of him in 
Vis domestic and social capacity, is still wanting; which 
shall, if possible, paint him not merely as he was in the 
broad light of distinction and notoriety, but as he was 
in the familiarity of private life; when reserve was 
banished, and the sombre veil of eastern etiquette with- 
drawn. This defect I purpose in some degree to supply. 
A frequent, though not very familiar intercourse with 
him, during the early part of his residence in London, 
has enabled me to become acquainted with some traits 
in his manner and habit of thought, which have not yet 
been stated to the public. These hints I offer, in the 
hope that others who have had similar or better means 
of information will add their contribution to the gene- 
ral stock of knowledge respecting him; and that thus 
jwaterials may be collected, which will enable the future 
tiographer to give a full and accurate accuut of the 
,/AgAH RamMouun Roy. 

Long previous to his arrival in England, the Unita- 
rian public had known the Rajah by personal character 
and literary reputation. We had been informed of him 
as a man of high caste and illustrious birth among the 
~ « natives of India; who after commencing his. career as 
“the reformer of the Hindoo theology, had, at first in an 
ambiguous manner, but afterwards more unequivocally, 
avowed his belief in the truth and excellency of the 
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Christian scriptures. His controversy with Dr. Marsh- 
man, the learned and Orthodox Missionary, respecting 
some of the prineipal doctrines of Christianity, had 
attracted much attention; and we were aware that in 
his publications on that subject, he had shown himself 
one of the ablest and most profound of modern theolo- 
gians. The interest which these circumstances natural- 
ly created, was, in my particular case, increased by the 
knowledge that in his writings he had not only advocated 
Unitarianism in general, but likewise that peculiar modi- 
fication of the Unitarian doctrines which I regarded as 
most scriptural. I was therefore exceedingly desirous 
of forming his acquaintance, and happy did I esteem 
myself when I first had an opportunity of doing so. 

The Rajah was then in his 5lst year, though to a 
stranger he would probably have appeared somewhat 
older. Disease, it was evident, was even then at work 
in his frame. He stooped much, both when sitting and 
walking; and a slight cough frequently recurring, caused 
almost.every person to whom he was introduced, to sus- 
pect that his constitution had a tendency to consump- 
tion. But when he drew himself erect, as he semetimes 
did, while standing, to the full height of his majestic 
form, it has seldom been my lot to behold a man of 
more noble and commanding presence. He was appa- 
rently upwards of six feet high; large and well propor- 
tioned. His. chest was finely developed, and_ his 
shoulders broad. . The print prefixed to his contro- 
versial tracts gives some idea of his countenance; but 
it is scarcely possible for any artist to do justice to 
the calm expression of grace, ease and dignity, which sat 
upon every feature. His eye was singularly attractive. 
Every one who came within its range owned its per 
suasive power. It exerted an influence in his favour 
like that of fascination; an influence the less to be 
resisted because its keen .and penetrating expression was 
tempered by an evident benevolence and truth, which 
deprived the spectator of all wish to resist. His man- 
ners were habitually composed and serious I never 
saw him laugh; though I have been informed. that he 
was occasionally moved to mirth: but he often smiled, 
and his smile was inexpressibly sweet and winning. 

The Rajah,when in England, wore the costume of his 
country ; but the coldness of the climate compeiled him — 
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to change the material of which it was composed, from 
‘the slender silks and muslins of India, to the more solid 
fabrics of these countries. _ His upper garment resem- 
bled an English frock; except that it reached to the 
ankles, had wide sleeves, fastened at the side, and 
wanted acollar. A shawl seemingly of rich texture and 
material, was loosely thrown around his neck, so asto hang 
‘over his chest and shoulders. He always wore a turban. 
The colour was generally red, with a yellow riband 
entwined among the folds; but sometimes he wore a 
green one. This last, I believe, was made in England, for 
J have undetstood that as the English hold the province 
of Bengal by jirman or commission from the Mogul 
princes, who are Mahometans, they pay .so much 
respect to the customs of their nominal sovereigns, as 
to prevent any of their subjects in that province from 
wearing turbans or robes of green, except the Emirs, 
‘or alleged descendants of the prophet of Mecca, to 
whom alone by the laws of Islam that colour is appro- 
_ priated.’ Rammohiun Roy never removed his turban on 
‘entering a house or room. From the quantity of mate- 
rial in its cumbrous folds, its weight must have been 
considerable; probably not less than two pounds: and 
may have contributed, together with his delicate state 
‘of health, to cause him to stoop in the manner which I 
have already remarked. ' 

The Rajah, as I have elsewhere observed, spoke the 
English language with an ease and correctness uncom- 
mon in a foreigner. His eastern accent was scarcely 
perceptible; although the slowness and deliberation 
with which he spoke, never allowed a stranger to forget 
that he was conversing in a language acquired late in 
life. His voice was full and deep ; but sometimes, espe- 
cially when his health was infirm, it became unpleasant- 
ly hoarse and husky ; at other times it was rich, mellow 
and expressive. Indeed whenever he became interested 
in the subject of conversation, all its physical defects 
usually disappeared; and then the earnestness of his 
manner, atl the force and clearness of his tones, gave 
a peculiar power to every observation which fell from 
him. I remember that I frequently parted from the 
Rajah with the impression that he was the most elo- 
quent of men: and yet could scarcely call to mind any 
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one sentence to justify my opinion. It was not so 
much the brilliancy of any particular sentence that cap- 
tivated the hearer, as the evident warmth and strength 
of feeling which accompanied every sentiment that he 
uttered ; and to the force of this impression I have no 
doubt that those qualities of voice which I have noticed 
greatly contributed. I haye seldom known a person 
whose general conversation betrayed less of the ima- 
ginative. I do not recollect to have heard from him a 
single sally of wit, humour or fancy; and I believe 
scarcely an instance of these qualities is to be found in 
his English works. In truth he seldom conversed on 
subjects of trivial moment, and-on others he had thought 
too deeply, and he felt too strongly, to indulge in such 
flights, had they been natural to him ; which I suspect 
they were not. It was solid-sense, and clear nervous 
reasoning, guided by an ardent and enlarged philan- 
thropy, that constituted the chief attractions of his 
spoken and written style. 

Rammohun Roy was in his principles a Unitarian 
Christian; but his Unitarianism was totally devoid of 
asperity towards other sects. He had no repugnance to 
enter. into the society of persons entirely opposed to 
him in’ doctrinal sentiment: he treated them with the 
same kindness and courtesy that he showed to the mem- 
bers of his own denomination: and -he often attended 
divine service in their places of worship. The preacher 
whose public ministrations he seemed most to prefer, 
was a pious, liberal and eloquent clergyman of 
the Established Church ; and the most intimate friends 
whom he had in England, including the gentleman whose 
house in London was his home, were members of the 
same communion. The last mentioned gentleman, 
however, has declared, that from him the fact of the 
Rajah’s Unitarianism never was concealed. His words 
to him, frequently repeated, as I am given to understand, 
were, “ My heart is with the Unitarians!” In this faith 
he lived, and in this faith he died. His writings show 
how deeply ke had thought upon the subject, how 
thoroughly he understood it, and how completely he 
was aware of its importance. 

Rammohnn Roy arrived in England.at a time when 
political subjects engrossed more than usual.the public 
attention; and of course his sentiments upon them were 
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frequently drawn forth in conversation. They were 
liberal in the highest degree; going in theory far beyond 
the doetrines to which ‘that term is commonly applied. 
On abstract principles, he thought that the concessions 
to popular rights which then were in agitation, fell far 
short of what might justly be demanded... Reasoning 
from theory alone, he thought the monarchical principle 
indefensible; and republicanism the best form of govern- 
ment. But the Rajah, though a theoretical democrat, 
was no revolutionist. _He thought the theory of the 
British Constitution imperfect; but he was not insen- 
sible to the advantages which it possesses ‘as associated 
with the habits and feelings of the nation: he willingly 
allowed and owned the happiness which the English 
people had long enjoyed under the shelter of its insti- 
tations ; and above all he was fully aware of the great 
evil and danger of any attempt to alter the existing frame 
of society. “These evils and dangers he considered as 
so weighty, that they would more than counterbalance 
any good to be derived from the: change of system ; and 
he thought the man who would attempt to introduce 
such a change, and more especially if he sought to effect it 
by means of force or violence, ought to be chased out of 
society as‘a public enemy. In these sentiments the 
Rajah coincided very closely with Charles James Fox, 
and other persons most distinguished for patriotic and 
constitutional principles. boa 

- Tremember that when upon one occasion, allusion 
was made’ to the well-known’ fact, that almost all those 
who professed exclusive. devotion to the monarchical 
branch of the constitution, belonged to that.sect of 
Christianity which is called “the High Church Party,” 
the Rajah observed that. the Scriptures lent no counte- 
nance to such degmas ;:but, on the contrary, pointed 
out in strong language, the dangers to be apprehended 
from kingly government. | He then referred to 1 Sam. 
viii.-7, &c.; which he quoted almost verbatim : adding 
that he would like to, hear a Bishop preach upon that 
text. | .This: remark seemed to strike his fancy; for I 
heard him afterwards repeat it more than once.: » 

| The affairs:of Ireland): were mentioned several times 
inthe: presence of Rammobun Rey; and always with 
that) expression of interest and sympathy, which, 
so far as my experience enables me to judge, the sub- 
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ject uniformly called forth from enlightened English- 
men. The Repeal question, among others, was intro- 
duced, and regret was expressed that it should have 
been agitated. In this regret Rammohun Roy full 
sympathized; but on one occasion he declared’ that he 
was not surprised that the question should be brought 
forward. ‘“ You have,” he said, “in Ireland, a church 
established, to the support of which -all are obliged to 
pay. So long as this church excludes the majority of 
the inhabitants, the Irish people will dislike a connec- 
tion with the English.” The anomalous situation of the 
established church in Ireland was a subject to which, I 
believe, he frequently alluded. ~ 

He lovedto converse with aged persons. He frequent- 
ly questioned them respecting the result of their observa- 
tions as to the progress of society in knowledge, morality, 
and toleration. I wellrememberthe sympathetic emotion 
which he testified when an aged friend (Mr. H.) briefly 
detailed the difference which appeared in these respects 
between his early days and the times which he had been 
spared to.see. When instances of bigotry. and sectarian 
oppression were related, he declared that ‘they almost 
reminded him of the conduct of the Brahmin priests.” 
Yet it was evident from the form in which he proposed 
his questions, that the answers had been anticipated. 

The Rajah was never satisfied with au imperfect 
answer. Once he asked a servant of his own, whether 
horse-flesh were sold in the markets in ‘England. He 
was told that it was not. “ And why so?” “Nobody 
would eat it;’ was the reply. “And why not?” he 
inquired. “ Because,” said his servant, “in this coun- 
try we are all Christians!” Well, and what has 
Christianity to do with abstinence from horse-flesh ?” 
asked the Rajah. 1 mention this anecdote though 
trivial, because it shews that even on trivial.subjects 
he was accustomed to push his inquiries as far ‘as he 
could: or rather that he chose to accustom those with 
whom he conversed even on trivial subjects to push 
their researches to the utmost attainable limit. I know 
that it was not ignorance of our customs which promp- 
ted his first inquiry ; because he ‘had formed to himself 
and minutely explained to:me a theory to account for 
the fact in question, His theory was in substance that 
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every nation abstained from eating the flesh of that 
animal which was to the members of its own commu- 
nity most serviceable, or -had been so in early times. 
He instanced the horse in:Europe, and the cow in [n- 
dia, asexamples. I thought the practice of the Asiatic 
Tartars, who-live upon -horse-flesh, and that of the 
Laplanders, who eat occasionally the venison of the 
rein-deer, were clear instances to the contrary; and 
told him so. .He ‘answered that both these tribes had 
emigrated from a different climate, and retained the 
prejudices of their former habitation only.—This .con- 
versation I allow to be equally trivial with the former ; 
but it proves that he was.not unacquainted with the.fact 
that the natives of Western:Europe do not use.horse- 
flesh for food. His object in proposing such questions 
was apparently not so much to acquire as to impart 
information. 

As the Brahmins in the North of India rigorously 
abstain from spirituous and fermented liquors them- 
selves, they view withthe utmost loathing and disgust 
any instance of intoxication that may come under their 
notice. Rammohun Roy observed that one of the 
circumstances which caused many of the Hindoos to 
dislike Europeans, and more especially Englishmen, 
was their toleration of drunkenness in the cases of 
soldiers, servants, &c.;.and the occasional ‘practice of 
the. same vice by persons of a better class. This remark, 
I have.reason to.think, is more important than may at 
first sight appear. If the officers who are commissioned 
to govern that large empire under the British crown, 
wish. to insure. the:respect of those who are.placed under 
their authority, they must, in .the first place, abstain 
from those ‘habits;which degrade them, in the opinion 
of the natives, to the level of the most unclean among 
the brutes. As a:measure of policy,.therefore, it might 
be expedient.to inflict a severe punishment for every 
act of intemperance, whether committed by civil or 
military servants of the East India Company. Ram. 
mohun Roy, thongh he was far from .condemning the 
moderate use of wine, seldom tasted it himself, and 
viewed with abhorrence any example of intoxication. 
On one occasion, when he was explaining his reason 
for dismissing an Englishman who had been in his em- 
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ployment, he prefaced an allusion to that vice with a 
formal apology, as if he considered the crime too 
shocking to be mentioned in well-bred society. It 
would be well for the world if these feelings and ideas 
were universally prevalent. sha 


iad 


The alienation of the Rajah’s family from him in. 


early life, on account of his change of opinion, has 
been ‘frequently mentioned; and no circumstance has 


called forth more sympathy for this illustrious reformer. 


He was actually disinherited by his father; and his 
mother was, through misguided conscience, one of his 
most inveterate opponents. Dr. Carpenter in the 
Memoir annexed to his funeral sermon for the Rajah, 
to which my attention has been turned by an esteemed 
friend and correspondent in London, mentions that the 
mother of Rammohun Roy was, in early life, a woman 
of fine understanding ; but through the influence of a 
superstitious bigotry she had been among his most bit- 
ter opponents. He however manifested a warm and 
affectionate attachment to her, and it was with a 
glistening eye that he told his friends at Stapleton 
Grove, that she had repented of her conduct towards 
him. Though latterly convinced that his doctrines were 
true, she could not throw off the shackles of idolatrous 
customs. ' “ Rammohun,” she said to him, before she 
set out on her last pilgrimage to Juggernaut, “you are 
right ; but I am a weak woman, and am grown too old 
to give up these observances, which area comfort to me.” 
She maintained them with the most: self-denying devo- 
tion. She would not allow a servant to accompany her, 
nor any other provision to be made for her comfort or 


her support on her journey; and when at Juggernaut 


she engaged in sweeping the temple of the idol. There 
she spent the remainder of her life, nearly a year, if 
not more; and there she died. (p. 106.) °° 

The same correspondent, to whom I may be allowed 
to take this occasion of expressing my obligations, in- 
forms me that it was a mistaken opinion, which was 
current in England about the time. that the Rajah ar- 
rived in Europe, that his own sons had withdrawn from 


him on account of his renunciation of idolatry. This 


was not the case; nor were ‘they ever, for any cause, 
estranged from him. ©The’ names of his two sons in 
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India, are Radha Prusad Roy, and Ram Prusad Roy 
Batadoor. A gentleman who has been long intimately 
acquainted with the family both in India and England, 
stated to my correspondent that the eldest of these is a 
very superior man. His expression was, “a@ man of 
splendid talents, and in many respects like his father.” 
The second, who is about seventeen, is also very promis- 
ing. RamRoy who accompanied the Rajah to England, 
is a very intelligent anda very amiable youth; of good 
disposition, and lively agreeable manners, anda very 
general favourite. He is.at present receiving his edu- 
cation in Mr. Davison’s Academy, at Islington, near 
London, where he was placed by his father soon after 
he reached England ; and where his progress was such 
as frequently elicited expressions of the Rajah’s warm 
approbation. This approbation was uniformly continued 
up to the time of his Jamented decease. The Rajah, 
it. appears, had not at first intended to bring Ram Roy 
with him; but on his expressing a wish to be accom- 
panied by Ram Prusad Roy Batadvor, the elder bro- 
thers testified such a reluctance to be separated, that 
their father, who never could refuse a request. evento 
a comparative stranger, yielded to their inclination, and 
brought over his third son. 

Dr. Carpenter states, in the postscript to his memoir, 
that a short time before the Rajah expired, Mr. John 
Hare informed his native servant, Ram Rotun, who is a 
Brahmin, and of high caste, though in the employment 
of the Rajah, that if there were any observances which 
were required by his master’s caste, or would be satisfac- 
tory to his own mind or to his Indian friends, he might 
now perform them. Ram Retun accordingly uttered 
a prayer in his master’s ear, in which the frequent repe- 
tition of the word “Om” was alone distinguished. He 
also placed iron under -his bolster. The Doctor con- 
tinues;—“Rammohun Roy says that Om when considered 
as one letter, and uttered by means of one articulation, » 
is the symbol of the supreme spirit :” and goes on to 
prove that the prayer must have been purely monotheis- 
tical. Let it not be supposed strange that.a term which 
implies the unity of the Divine Being, should be of 
frequent recurrence in the ritual of the polytheistic 
Hindoos ; for although they worship a great number of 
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divine persons, they most zealously maintain that their 
doctrine and practice are perfectly consistent with be- 
lief ‘in one Supreme and Universal Lord. The Rajah 
declares, in his First Appeal to the Christian Public, 
that’ “ debased_and despicable as is the belief of the 
Hindoos in three hundred ‘and thirty millions of gods, 
they pretend to reconcile this persuasion with the doc- 
trine of the Unity of God; alleging that the three hun- 
dred and thirty millions of gods whom they enumerate, 
are subordinate agents, assuming various offices in pre- 
serving the harmony of the universe, . under _one 
od- head, as innumerable rays issue from one sun.” 

After all, however, I do not think the proof afforded 
by the repetition of the word Om sufficient to shew 
that the prayer uttered by Ram Rotun was: monotheis- 
tical. Doctor Carpenter undoubtedly had access to the 
best sources of information; and perhaps he may be 
aware, from other facts, that the prayer was such as he 
describes. Indeed if Ram Rotun, as is very probable, 
had embraced his master’s opinions, it could be no other. 
But the argument adduced in the Memoir ‘is unsatisfac- 
tory to me, because it appears that the word or syllable 
Om is frequently introduced into the liturgies of the ido- 
latrous Brahmins, and is even incorporated in their ad- 
dresses to inanimate objects and fanciful divinities. This 
fact, however singular it may seem, is proved by the 
following passage in Dubois’ Account of the Religion 
and Manners of the Hindoos. 

After describing the forms to be used by a Brahmin 
in his morning devotions, which are all completely ido- 
latrous, the Abbé continues— 

“He then invokes the Seven, Superior Worlds : the names of which 
are, Bhu, Bhuva, Swarga, Jina, Japa, Maha, and 5atya. The 
first is the earth, and the last is the world of Brabnia, the most 
elevated of all They are commonly enunciated by joining to each 
name the'word loka, which signifies world, or more properly place ; 
and bears aclose resemblance to the Latin word lucus. In pro- 
nouncing those sacred words, Bhu-loka, Bhwva-loka, Swarga-loka; 
&c.'the Brahmin shuts his nostrils and every other opening, sinks 
apparently into profound meditation, and separating each word by 
a short pause from the next, he fills up the interval with the sacred 
and mysterious monosyllable Om; » a’ word-pronounced «with as 


-tuch awe and reverence by him as the holy name Jehovah among 
the Jews. 
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“Tt evidently appears by all .the circumstances under which this 
mysterious monosyllable is used, and the manner in which it is ut- 
tered, that it carries with it the idea of a Supreme Being, one and 
indivisible, like the sound Om. — ¥, 

‘‘ Both in beginning and ending the reading of any Veda, or when 
listening to any sacred composition, the Brahmin must always pro- 
nounce this monosyl]lable, silently but (distinctly within himself. 
In like manner it is always prefixed in pronouncing the words which 
represent the seven superior worlds, ‘as if’ to‘shew that these seven 
worlds are manifestations of the power signified by the word Om. 

** In an old Purana we find the following passage: ‘ Ali the rites, 

ordained in the Vedas, the sacrifices to the fire, and all other solemn 
purifications shall pass away ; but that which shall never pass away 
is the word Om ; for it is the symbol of the Lord of all things.’ 
_  Althongh the interest of the Brahmins induces them to conceal 
the ineaning of this mysterious word, of which many of them in- 
deed are ignorant, and all pronounce it with the utmost secrecy, 
Ithink it can scarcely be doubted that was invented to represent 
the idea of the only true God.” ‘ ; Ts 

Although, however, the prayer offered up by his 
servant may have been tinctured with that idolatrous 
belief, which, as we have seen, enters into every act of 
Hindoo worship, still there lies no imputation upon the 
Rajah of having countenanced the superstition. From 
the circumstances in. which it took place, it is evident, 
that he was incapable of signifying either approval or 
disapprobation of the proceeding of Ram Rotun. 

It is generally known that Rammohun Roy expired 
at Stapleton Grove, near Bristol, the seat of; Miss Cas- 
tles, a lady of Unitarian principles, where he had every 
comfort and assistance which the hopeless nature of his 
case admitted: that he was aware of his danger, and 
prepared for death: that he was calm, patient and de- 
vout in his last moments; and that his remains were 
interred in the grounds of Stapleton Grove, in the pre- 
sence of those friends who had_ been with him, and at- 
tended him in his short but acute sufferings. But it is 
not generally known that these affecting rites were not 
accomplished, without much anxiety and alarm, lest 
they should be forcibly interfered with, by members of, 
the same party which at one time denounced the illus- 
trious Brahmin as a Heathen, and an injurer of the 
cause of truth.. My correspondent before referred to, 
says, “ You are aware that the Rajah is buried in the 
shrubbery at Stapleton Grove ; but you can have no idea 
of the uncomfortable doings that took place before that: 
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was quite over. A certain high party wished to have 
the Rajah interred in the Cathedral; not altogether, I 
fear, for the sake of doing honour to him. His own 
wish was frequently expressed, not to be buried in con- 
secrated ground. They threatened to resort to force ; 
and the body was actually watched and protected for a 
short time.” Surely there is not a liberal or humane 
person of any persuasion, who will not cry shame upon 
such scandalous proceedings, and upon their author ! 
“Thus departed, at the age of 52 years, one of the 
most extraordinary men whom the world has witnessed 
for centuries: one, whose freedom, vigour, and inde- 
pendence of thought, commandeéd the admiration even 
of adversaries; and whose amiable disposition, purity 
of mind, and benevolence of heart, attached to him,-by 
indissoluble ties, the souls of all who were admitted 
within the cirele of his friends; one whose ardent love 
of truth, and: indefatigable search after it, led him to 
renounce prejudices the most dear, and connexions the 
most beloved ; to embrace opinions once, the most ob- 
noxious, and to submit to losses and deprivations the 
most painful and severe. He was a man who. left all 
and followed Christ: and closely did he tread in his 
master’s footsteps. His integrity and philanthropy were 
never questioned, and could not be called in question. 
He fell in a land of strangers, surrounded by counte- 
nances on which his eye had never rested, till a few 
days before; where feature, complexion, language, 
manners, all told him that he was dying in a foreign 
soil; far from his beloved India, for whose good his 
heart beat unceasingly. He was carried off in the 
midst of his days, when much of active usefulness 
might have been expected in the course of nature. But 
now,—all his benevolent plans are suddenly cut short, 
and all his high thoughts are perished. Alas! how. 
many hopes has this mysterious dispensation brought at 
once toa close !—We trusted,—we fondly trusted,— 
that it was he who should have redeemed unto Christ 
the Israel of the East ; but it has otherwise pleased God, 
and our duty is resignation. Let us hope. that he will, 
in his own good providence, raise up other reformers, 
to finish the work so nobly begun; and to complete 
that which is now left unfinished for lack of time. Let 
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us pray the Lord of the harvest, that he may send forth 
other labourers into this field, men like-minded with 
the Rajah Rammvhun Roy.’—[ From “the Growth of 
the Gospel,” a sermon occasioned by the lamented death of 
theRasaw RamMouvuy Roy, by J. Scott Porter, p. 46.7. ] 
J, So P& 
—— 


THE REIGN OF SOLOMON.+ 


In elective monarchies, and kingdoms where the 
order of succession is not clearly ascertained, or not 
generally recognised, the successful aspirant mounts the 
throne enveloped in a cloud of jealousies and fears. 
The objects of his apprehensions are the members of 
his own family, a disappointed competitor, or some 
person of distinguished talents, or popular virtues. 
Such cases have occurred in our own country; they are 
not uncommon in the nations of Europe, but most fre- 
quent in those of Asia. This is- chiefly owing to the 
practice of polygamy, which may occasion several sons 
to be born about the same time, and may induce the 
reigning monarch to select for his successor, the son 
of the younger or more beloved wife. In this situation 
Solomon the son of Bathsheba; was left by his father. 
David had many sons elder than he; and Adonijah, 
apprehensive of this predilection, was prepared to put 
in his claim on the demise of David. Aware of this, 
the aged king determined to anticipate his attempt, and 
ordered Solomon to be proclaimed in his life time. 
When Adonijah was informed of this procedure, and 
of the acclamations with which it was received, he broke 
up his party, fled to the altar as an asylum, and sub- 
mitted to the mercy of his brother. By an imprudent 
petition which he would hardly have preferred had he 
been aware that it would excite suspicion in Solomon, 
he furnished his brother with a reason or a pretext for 
putting him to death. The chief of his associates was 
Joab, the nephew of David, and commander of his 
forces. He had been his faithful and successful servant 
in all his wars, particularly in the conquest of the 
Edomites; but he was a man of a sanguinary and 


* For Barzillai, see vel. ly., page 531, 
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ferocious temper. He had basely and treacherously 
assassinated two distinguished men, his rivals in the fa- 
vour of David, and had put Absalom to death with 
unprecedented atrocity; and now he offered: himself 
to be the head of Adonijah’s faction. For these causes, 
and perhaps from an apprehension that he might dis- 
turb the reign of Solomon, David charged his son 
to bring down his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
Influenced by this recommendation and his own suspi- 
cions, he had Joab dragged from the altar and, slain. 
Another object of jealousy was Shimei, who had insulted 
David in his flight from Absalom. David had on that 
occasion promised him his life; but. now on_ his death- 
bed, thinking, I suppose, that the, promise terminated 
with his, own life—tfor the man could be no object of 
fear—he charged Solomon to put him to death. -Solo- 
mon, however, gave him assurance of safety, on con- 
dition that he should not depart from the city. But 
this inconsiderate. and passionate man thoughtlessly 
went in pursuit of a fugitive servant towards the land 
of the Philistines; as he was of the tribe and family of 
Saul, these circumstances may have excited distrust of 
his loyalty in the mind of Solomon. . At any rate they, 
afforded sufficient. ground for executing upon him the 
sentence of David, 

Thus was Solomon securely seated on the throne, and 
at liberty to display those qualities which have made 
him an object. of admiration, to all nations, Christian, 
Jewish, and Mahomedan,. The principal features .in 
his reign are. his buildings, his treaties, the extension 
of commerce, and the prosperity of his people, 

I. It was the wish of David to erect a permanent 
temple to Jehovah, in, lieu'of the portable. tabernacle 
which had been erected in the wilderness; but he was 
induced by a divine admonition to transfer the execution 
of this design, to the peaceful reign of his son, as 
more pleasing, to that, benign Being to whom it was to 
be dedicated, than the, turbulent and bloody scenes.in 
which David had been involved. The erection of this 
edifice was the primary and favourite object of Solo- 
mon, upon which he spared neither expense nor labour, 
till it became one of the wonders of the world. Its 
form, dimensions and ornaments, are minutely and 
clearly described in the books of Kings and Chronicles. 
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He next erected a magnificent palace for himself, con- 
taining a spacious and splendid hallof audience, called 
the House of Lebanon; a court of justice, and, apart- 
ments for the women, in addition to those appropriated 
to his own use. . In a remote and beautiful situation, at 
a distance from the city, he built a palace for his queen, 
the daughter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt. At a later 
period he founded the cities of Baalath and Tadmor 
in the wilderness, now known by the name of Balbec 
and Palmyra, the magnificent ruins of which were 
brought to light and illustrated in the last century by 
Mr. Wood.* Besides these he established a number of 
store towns for the protection and the convenience ot his 
commerce, and for military stations. When David con- 
templated the building of the temple, he amassed a 
great variety of materials, for that purpose. These, with 
the quarries of the neighbouring mountains, enabled 
Solomon to complete the exterior of his palaces and of 
the temple. But for the furniture and ornaments of the 
interior, he found it necessary to apply for the assistance 
of Hiram king of Tyre. His father had formed a close 
and friendly connection with that prince when he erect- 
ed his own palace. 
__ IL. This intercourse was the origin of a series of trea- 
ties, certainly unprecedented in point of antiquity, and 
seldom equalled in the fidelity -and amity with which 
they were carried into effect. This arose from the wis- 
dom of the contracting parties, and the corresponding 
wants and superfluities of their dominions. Solomon 
was in want of timber and artificers; Hiram abounded 
in both: the soil of Tyre was rugged and unproductive ; 
the Hebrew commonwealth was originally and essen- 
tially agricultural: the Tyrian territory was too con- 
fined for her population and trade ;. Solomon wag in pos- 
session of conquered lands that he could well spare: 
the Tyrians enjoyed the commerce of the whole of the 
Mediterranean ; that of the Jews was confined to afew 


* Robert Wood was born at Riverstown in the county of Meath, 
“in 1716. © He published, about the middle of the last century, “The 
“Ruins of Palmyra and Balbec.’? He was under-secretary to the first 
--Barl of: Chatham; some of his letters written in that capacity are 
~in the hands of the writer of this article. He died at Putney, 1771. 
. After.his death appeared ‘his “ Essay on the Life and Writings of 

Homer.” 
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insignificant ports: Hiram had no access to the easteri 
seas; Solomon had two ports on the Red Sea, but was 
destitute of shipbuilders and navigators. On all these 
subjects treaties were made between Hiram and Solo- 
mon. Solomon thought it essential to the magnificence 
of the temple and the palaces, that the interior should 
be chiefly composed of cedar, on account of the superior 
beauty of that material, and also perhaps on account of 
its quality of repelling insects and vermin, the great 
plagues of that climate. This species of timber could be 
had only from the forests of Mount Lebanon contiguous 
to the territory of Hiram, king of Tyre. David_had for- 
merly negociated with that prince for a similar purpose, 
and now Solomon renewed the negociation. He accord- 
ingly sent to Hiram, saying, “ Behold, I purpose to 
build an house unto the name of the Lord my God. 
Now, therefore, command that they hew me cedar 
trees out of Lebanon, and my servants shall be with 
thy servants, and unto thee will I give hire for thy ser- 
vants. For thou knowest that there is not any among 
us that have skill to hew timber like unto the Sidonians. 
And Hiram sent to Solomon, saying, I have considered 
the things which thou sentest to me for, I will do all thy 
desire concerning timber of cedar and concerning timber 
of fir. My servants shall bring them down from Leba- 
-non unto the sea, and [ will convey them by sea in floats 
unto the place that thou shalt appoint me, and will 
cause them to be discharged there, and thou shalt re- 
ceive them ;—and thou shalt accomplish my desire in 
giving food for my household. So Hiram gave Solomon 
cedar trees and fir trees according to all his desires, and 
Solomon gave Hiram twenty thousand measures of 
wheat for food to his household, and twenty measures 
of pure oil. Thus gave Solomon to Hiram year by year, 
and there was peace between Hiram and Solomon, and 
they two made a league together; and king Solomon 
raised a levy of thirty thousand men, and he sent them 
to Lebanon, ten thousand a month by courses.” 

When the Hebrews issued from Egypt, it appears 
that they had not all been employed in the brick-kilns, 
for they displayed extraordinary skill in arts and manu- 
faetures, particularly in the construction of the taber- 
nacle, with its furniture, and the habiliments of the 
High Priest; bat they had greatly degenerated in this 
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respect before the time of Solomon, and were far. inferior 
to the Tyrians and Sidonians, who were the most inge- 
nious artificers and artists in the ancient world. Solo- 
mon was, therefore, obliged to apply to Hiram for 
further assistance in the building of the temple. .« And 
the. king commanded, and: they, brought great stones, 
costly stones, and hewed stones, to lay the foundation 
of the house; and Solomon’s builders and Hiram’s 
builders did hew them, and the stone-squarers; so they 
prepared timber and stones to build the house.” The 
stones were shaped and fitted with such consummate 
skill, “‘that there was neither hammer, nor any tool of 
iron heard in the house while it was in building.” He 
afterwards sent him a native of Tyre; “a man skilful to 
work in gold, and in silver, and in brass; in iron, in 
stone, and in timber; in purple, in blue, and in fine 
linen, and in crimson ; also to grave all manner of gray- 
ing, and to. find out every device that should be put to 
him.” 

The next treaty related to an enlargement of Hiram’s 
territory, which was exceedingly limited, and crowded 
with manufacturers, artists and artizans, besides the 
multitude of merchants and sailors who continually fre- 
quented the ports of: Tyre and Sidon. He applied there- 
fore, to Solomon for a grant of land in addition to his 
other possessions. 

Accordingly after.20. years, Solomon gave to Hiram 
twenty cities in the land of Galilee. “ And Hiram came 
out from Tyre to see the cities which Solomon had given 
him, and they pleased him not. And he said, What 
cities are these which thou hast given me, my brother ? 
and_he called them the land of Cabul unto this day. 
And Hiram:sent to the king six score talents of gold.” 
‘These were inland cities in a conquered country beyond 
the limits of the promised land. It is thought that Hi- 
ram’s disappointment arose from their inland situation, 
and that he expected: to obtain a port on the sea-shore 
adapted to the extension of his commerce; but this, being 
within the promised. land and therefore inalienable, it was 
not in the power of Solomon to grant. Solomon also 
formed. an alliance. with Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and 
cemented it by marrying: his daughter, with whom he 
received.as a portion Gezer, which Pharaoh had con- 
quered from the Canaanites, an Solomon rebuilt. 

a 
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III. Therésult of these treaties was an extension of fo- 
reign commerce wholly inconsistent with the intention 
and principles of the Hebrew constitution. His con- 
nection with Egypt was followed by the importa- 
tion of horses and chariots, which was also con- 
trary to the Mosaical law ; but it was also productive of 
a more valuable and lawful traffic in linen yarn, which 
was then highly prized by the neighbouring nations, and 
still continues to be a staple commodity in Egypt. His 
alliance with the Phenicians was the principal cause of 
the increase of his commerce ; for the Tyrians and Si- 
donians traded to every part of the Mediterranean, 
particularly to Tarshish (Tartessus) in Andalusia, which 
then abounded with mines of silver and gold. They 
also built Cadiz beyond the straits of Gibraltar ; and 
coasting along the shores of Portugal, Spain and France, 
are supposed to have proceeded as far as Cornwall, 
which was then, as now, celebrated for the production of 
tin. Intheir southern expeditions they coasted along 
the Western shores of Africa to an unknown extent. 
The Isthmus of Suez alone presented an impassable bar 
to the navigation of the Indian ocean, and this obstacle 
was evaded by their alliance with Solomon; he was 
possessed of harbours on the Red Sea, “and he made a 
navy of ships in Ezion-Geber in the land of Edom. 
And Hiram sent in the navy his servants, shipmen that 
had knowledge of the sea, with the servants of Solo- 
mon. And they came to Ophir, and fetched from thence 
gold four hundred and twenty talents, and brought it to 
Solomon.” It is doubtful whether Ophir was situated 
in Africa or India, or how far they proceeded to the 
southward. It has even been conjectured from the fol- 
lowing passage that they cireumnavigated Africa, doub- 
ling the Cape of Good Hope, and returning through 
the Straits of Gibraltar. ‘This supposition, however, is 
founded only on the length of the voyage. ‘For the 
king had at sea a navy of Tarshish with the navy of 
Hiram, once in three years came the navy of Tarshish, 
bringing gold, and silver, and ivory, and apes, and pea- 
cocks ;” or parrots. The difficulty consists in the wordTar- 
shish, and the length of the voyage ; for three years could 
not be consumed in an expedition to Spain. Some think 
that a “ Navy of Tarshish” was applied to all large ships; 
and others that they gave the name of Tarshish to some 
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place in the Indian ocean. It seems, certain that ata 
later period, Pharaoh Necho actually performed this voy- 
age many ages before the Cape was passed by the Por- 
tuguese. Itisthought the merchandize supplied by this 
trade passed alternately between the Red Seaand Joppa 
by means of Caravans; that Beth-horon and Gezer were 
the depots on that line ; and that through Joppa they pass- 
ed to and from Tyre. From the Arabian peninsula were 
brought by caravans, spices, incense, gold, precious 
stones and valuable woods, particularly the Almug and 
other productions. The Almug tree is generally thought 
to be the cypress; but by some to be the sandal. It 
was a species of wood that was adapted to the manu- 
facture of “harps and psalteries, and other musical in- 
struments;” buat was also fit for “the pillars in the tem- 
ple.” Another line of commerce passed from Babylonia 
to Tyre; for the protection and benefit of this branch 
of trade, Solomon is thought to have built Tadmor and 
Baalath, one the celebrated Palmyra, the other Balbec. 
IV. The magnificence of the court corresponded with 
the power of the state, and the happiness of the people 
with the majesty of the throne. The sacred writer 
dwells on the splendour of the ivory throne, and the 
golden targets borne by the life-guards, with the splen- 
did appearance and numbers of the courtiers and atten- 
dants. The riches of the people are described in a few 
pithy sentences; ‘silver was in Jerusalem as stones ; 
it was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon.” 
Their social happiness is described more particularly ; 
“Judah and Israel were as many asthe sand which is by 
the sea-shore in multitude, eating and drinking and 
making merry. Every man dwelt under his own vine, 
and his own figtree from Dan even to Beersheba.” This 
happiness and security of the people was not the conse- 
quence of a relaxed and indulgent government; for we 
have reason to believe it was sufficiently strict and se- 
vere. The discontented were kept in obedience by the 
wisdom and authority of ‘Solomon; but he was no soon- 
er dead than they presented a bold and peremptory re- 
monstrance to his son: “Thy father made our, yoke 
-grievous ; now make it lighter and we will serve thee!” 
To this Rehoboam replied, “My father made your yoke 
heavy, and I will add to your yoke. My father chas- 
tised you with whips, but I will chastize you with scor- 
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‘pions.’ This insolent answer occasioned the dismem- 
berment of his kingdom ;' for, “ when the people saw that 
‘the king hearkened not unto them, they answered, say- 
ing, ‘ What portion have we in David? neither have we 
inheritance in the son of Jesse. To your tents, O Israel! 
—So Israel rebelled against the house of David unto 
this day.” 

We are left at a loss concerning the kind of oppres- 
siow exercised upon this prosperous and happy people : 
for the genuine Israelites were exempted from the 
drudgery of transporting timber from Mount Lebanon, 
and quarrying stones forthe erection of the temple and 
‘the palaces,’ this being imposed upon the descendants of 
‘the Canaanitish tribe ; who amounted to 153,000. “Of 
these he'set’ threescore ‘and ten thousand to. be: bearers 
of burdens, ‘and fourscore thousand to be hewers in the 
mountain, and three thousand and six hundred overseers 
‘to set the people to work.” “And all the people that 
were left of the Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites 
and Jebusites, which were’ not of the children of Israel ; 
their children that were left after them in the land, 
whom the children of Israel. were not able utterly to 
destroy ; upon these did Solomon levy a tribute of 
‘bond-service unto this day ; but of the children of Israel 
“did Solomon’make no bondsmen, ‘but they were men of 
war, and his servants, and his princes, and his captains, 
and'rulers of his chariots and of his horsemen.” Though 
Solomon was able ‘to maintain peace and prosperity 
‘within the bounds’ of Palestine, -+he was not entirely 
exempt from the'calamities of: wars, The feud. between 
Jacob and Hsau'sontinued .between their posterity, the 
Tsraelites and the’ Edomites;even:to the time of Solo- 
mon. ~When David subdued Idumea and the blood- 
‘thirsty Joab had smitten’ every male in Edom, Hadad, 
then a child, was conveyed by his father’s servants into 
“Egypt. “ And ‘he came’ to Pharaoh, and he gave him 
an house! and appointed him victuals, and gave him land, 
and Hadad found great favour in the sight of Pharaoh, 
so that he gave him to wife the sister of his own wife, 
the sister of Tahpenes, his queen. - And when Hadad 
heard in Egypt that David slept with: his fathers, and 
that Joab the captain of his host was-dead, ‘Hadad said 
to Pharaoh, let me depart; ‘that’ I may go to, mine own 
country.” His*purpose was to assert ’his'glaim. to the 
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throne of that kingdom ; but this he seems carefully to 
have concealed from Pharaoh, influenced no doubt by 
the alliance of Pharaoh with Solomon. How far he 
succeeded in this enterprise we are not informed, except 
that he was the occasion of “‘ much mischief to Solomon.” 
“ God raised up another adversary, Rezon, who had fled 
from Zobah when David destroyed that city, and ob- 
tained possession of Damascus; and he was an adver- 
sary to Israel all the days of Solomon, and he abhorred 
Israel, and reigned over Syria.” 

His third adversary was Jeroboam, one of his ser- 
vants, who being suspected by Solomon of treasonable 
designs, fled into Egypt, and remained there until the 
death of Solomon, when the faction opposed to Reho- 
ee aah him out of Egypt, and he became king of 
Israel. 

This review of the reign of Solomon will, I think, 
vindicate his reputation for political wisdom. Making 
allowance for the confined limits and secluded situation 
of his kingdom, and the rude and ignorant state of 
Jewish Soeiety, we may rank him among the civilizers 
of the human race; and eomparing the prosperity and 
peace which his people enjoyed during the whole of his 
reign with the turbulent and distracted periods of their 
preceding and subsequent history, we may assign him a 
niche among the benefactors of mankind. 
; ERASMUS. 


—— 


HEAVEN A SOCIAL STATE. : 


A FRAGMENT. 


WE are to regard heaven as the perfection of otir 
religion. And is it to be supposed that the social cha- 
racter which forms so large a part of our religion, will 
be left out of the account ? 

Weare accustomed also to believe that men will be 
rewarded or punished hereafter in the very character 
which they form here, and that every man will carry 
__his character with him, to enjoy or to endure it as his 
recompense. And again J ask, shall that which almost 
the whole frame and business of life is fitted to produce, 
—shalJ the social character be left out of the account ? 


? 
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These are reasons, and they are strong ones. What 
can we be, hereafter, considering our nature, what can 
we be but social beings? What ought we to be, consi- 
dering our religion,—what ought we to be, if not social 
beings? These, I say, are reasons; but let us resort 
to authority. As a third and. decisive argument then 
for the social character of heaven, I say that the Scrip- 
tures teach it. 

We say that we must die, and we feel as if that were 
the end of our usefulness. But if the views of heaven 
which have been stated are just, the good that we do 
in this world, may be only the beginning of our useful- 
ness. 


There is another sphere for social exertion, where 


benevolence may glow with intenser fires, where it may 


open wider plans, and pursue them with happier success : 
where the works of the good and generous shall follow 
them, not for reward only, but in continuance shall 
foliow them. Not one kind and pure affection shall be 


‘lost ; not one shall be ungratified. Man, may still be 
attached to man; mind may commune with mind; and 


the spirit may renew the works of love and the joys of 


-benevolence which it left on earth. 


Again; there is..consolation. to be derived from the 


views of heaven which have been stated, in circumstances 


of frailty and mortality. Why should we fear death ? Why 
should we shrink from the wave that isto bear us to a bet- 
ter country, to a shore of better promise, to the company 
of the just made perfect, to the abodes of the happy and 
the good? Why should we be melancholy at the ab- 
sence, or inconsolable at the death of those who are 
dear to us? These temporary losses to the pious and 
just, will soon be made up in an eternal union. 

~The good and faithful servants of God, the benevo- 
lent and forgiving, the pure and heavenly in their minds, 
are all tending to one state, are all destined to one land. 
What if it please God that some should arrive sooner 
than others? What if the breeze of yesterday hath 
borne one away? What if the wind hath passed, and 
he is gone! Tomorrow waits for us. There is but a 
moment’s interval, compared with the periods of futu- 
rity; there is but a moment’s interval, and then if we 
are united in Christian friendship, we shall be united 
for ever. Let us think more of the state to which we 
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are going. Let this world shrink in our estimation to 
the point that itis; and let the boundless and the eter- 
nal regions of faith rise before us, and invite us to their 
abodes. Come, ye afflicted, ye bereaved, ye weary and 
wandering and tempted!. Ye pilgrims and strangers ! 
hasten to your everlasting home, and let hope cheer 
your hearts and lighten your footsteps in the way. 

But our view of heaven stops not with consolation. 
It opens the prospect of boundless happiness—of a hap- 
piness at once the: most generous ‘and immense, and the 
most personal and particular. For if: heaven is a social 
state, then shall we meet there, the good and wise of 
allages.. We shall embrace all the advantages that 
could‘arise from having lived always upon earth, and 
with the greatest and best men of every ‘country. We 
shall know those’whom we ‘have only seen through the 
dim revelations of history. We shall become familiar 
with those minds that have spread a light’ over all the 
ages that have succeeded them. 

There is sometimes a feeling in laying aside the bio- 
graphy of a distinguished and deeply interesting indi- 
vidual, that almost. amounts to sadness. | It is a feeling 
as if the kind .of temporary” acquaintance which the 
book supplied us, was brought to a close; it is almost 
as if a friend or companion were lost to us. But our 
doctrine encourages a better hope. We may meet him 
again. If heaven is a vast society or fellowship of the 
holy and happy, then shall we see in it all the good and 
great ; we shall be moved and thrilled ‘by the wisdom 
of the eloquent ; we shall gather strength from thoughts 
of the devoted and earnest.; we shall commune with those 
soaring minds which the earthly tabernacle could scarcely 
hold down. — 

We shall go and'thank the patient sufferers for virtue 
or religion, or the wise teachers who enlightened us 
and turned us to righteousness; we shall behold them 
as they shine in their spheres of light. Prophets and 
Apostles and holy men shall we reverence and love, 
and Jesus the first-born among many brethren shall we 
approach, and see him as he is, and cast our crowns at 
his feet, and say, “ worthy is the lamb that was slain to 
receive riches, and power, and honour, and glory aud 
blessing 1” 
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In fine, all that has been excellent and glorious on 
earth, the collected treasures of ages, the wisdom and 
worth of all past generations, and of all generations to 
come, shall be ours for an intellectual and spiritual pos- 
session. Ours to contemplate, shall be the fidelity fof 
the stedfast, the virtues that flourished in secret, and 
that the world never saw. Ours to venerate and love, 
shall be the martyr’s constancy and the sufferer’s meek- 
ness; the illustrious deeds of patriotism, the generous 
acts of charity, the more glorious self-denials of pati- 
ence and humility ; ours to profit by, all the beneficence 
of those who have blessed the world—all the wisdom of 
those who have enlightened the world; all the greatness 
of the earth transformed to all the glory of heaven shall 
be ours for an unchanging and everlasting possession. 

Behold, “Christians! your inheritance, incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away; the inheritance of 
men’s virtues. that shall live and flourish for ever and 
ever! Ts 


————— 


ON THE TEMPTATION OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
(As recorded in Luke iv. 1—14. / 


1n order to understand this cireumstance in our Lord’s 
history, we should call to mind the time when, and the 
circumstances under which it is said to have taken place. 

It occurred previously to the commencement of his 
public ministry, and subsequently to his baptism ; when, 
as Luke informs us, “ he began to be about thirty years 
of age.” (See Luke iii. 22.) Jesus, who, to all ap- 
pearance, was a person moving in an humble sphere 
of life, cometh unto Jordan to John, by whom he is 
baptized. Immediately on being so, we are informed 
that “the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape, like 
a dove, upon him ; and a voice came from heaven, which 
said, Thou art my beloved son, in thee I am well pleas- 
ed.” Being thus miraculously designated as the Mes- 
siah, and his mind being illumed with a knowledge of 
futurity, he feels the sacred responsibility that now de- 
volves upon him, and foresees the difficulties of the ar- 
duous undertaking in which he is about to engage. Im- 
pressed and awed with the magnitude of the task, he 
withdraws himself, for a season, entirely from society, 
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and in obedience toa divine impulse, retires into a de- 
sert place, to meditate on his future conduct—to hold 
communion with himself, to hold communion with his 
God, and to prepare himself by serious contemplation 
for the work to which he had been called—a work, on 
the effectual accomplishment of which, depended the 
everlasting happiness of the human race. It was a 
work, too, which would require the most spotless purity 
of character, amidst the severest trials. It would require 
a warmth of benevolence that no ingratitude could 
lessen,—perseverance that no obstacles could daunt,— 
patience that could not be exhausted. To fit him for 
the mighty undertaking, what then could be more suit- 
able, than that he should be “led by the spirit into the 
wilderness,” where his mind might be strengthened by 
pious meditation, and his patience and perseverance tried, 
by being deprived for a season of all the necessaries of 
life? Accordingly we read that he remained in this wil- 
derness “‘ for forty days and forty nights:” engaged, most 
likely, the whole of this time, in prayer and contem- 
plation.* “ And in those days he did eat nothing; and 
when they were ended, he afterward hungered.” This 
statement will serve to shew the real nature of the fol- 
lowing temptations ;—that they proceeded most proba- 
bly from his own mind, rather than from the wiles of 
any other being :—that they were, in fact, his own men- 
tal suggestions, occasioned by the circumstances in which 
he was placed. Neither is this supposition derogatory 
to the character of the Saviour. Had evil thoughts 
never arisen in his mind, he could have had no merit in 
keeping his Father’s commandments and abiding in his 
love, as he would have had no inducement to transgress 
the one, or to forsake the other. Nor is it inconsistent 
with his purity. Evil suggestions simply are not sinful. 

They will occasionally arise in spite of us; and the 
most virtuous. cannot prevent them. Indeed did they 


* It is here said, “‘being forty days tempted of the devil.” We 
are not, however, in my mind, to take this literally, or to suppose 
that he was actually subjected to temptations during the whole of 
this period; but 1aerely, that he was liable to them. From Mat- 
thew’s account of the matter too, it would appear that it was after 
the forty days were expired, that the tempter came tohim. This 
circumstance will materially strengthen the probability of the fol- 
lowing explanation, 
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not do so, men could neither be virtuous nor vicious. 
They would not be in a state of probation; for where 
no trial is, there our integrity cannot be tested; and 
there can be no merit in obedience. But when evik 
thoughts are permitted to dwell in the mind, when they 
are indulged or sought after, then, and then only, do 
they become sinful. Though evil suggestions arose in 
our Saviour’s mind, therefore, he was still without sin. 
And this explanation, so far from being derogatory, is 
much more honourable to Jesus, than to suppose, that 
he merely refused to listen to the suggestions of ano- 
ther being; for our strongest temptations always pro- 
ceed from within. But to proceed with the explanation : 

«* And the devil said unto him, If thou be the son of 
God, command this stone that it be made bread.” This 
is the first temptation to which he was exposed, accord- 
ing to the account of both evangelists; and that it pro- 
bably occurred first, and that it was a most natural 
suggestion, to a being placed in his circumstances, will, 
I hope, presently appear sufficiently obvious. His mind 
exhausted by intense and solemn thought, at the end of 
forty days, beeomes relaxed; and his body, subdued by 
want of rest and nourishment, awakens him toe a sense 
of his state. He feels oppressed by hunger, and 
he looks around him for something to satiate the cravings 
of his appetite; but the dreary desert mocks him with 
its barrenness, and instead of bread, nought but stones 
present themselves to the eye. He looks upen them. 
A thought strikes his mind. He knows that he is gifted 
with miraculous powers. He knows that by his word, 
he can suspend the laws of nature, or change the quali- 
ties of the most unchanging substance. May he not, 
therefore, command a stone to become bread to satisfy 
his wants? How natural the thought ! Hew just too, at 
first, does it appear ! for why endure hunger, and have the 
means of relieving it within his own power? But a mo- 
ment’s reflexion convinces him that it is an evi/ thought ; 
or, as the Evangelist would say, a thought suggested 
by the devil. It would betray a want of patience under 
suffering—would betray, too, mistrust in the Providence 
of God, and would be a misapplication of those powers 
with which he had been entrusted. They were given 
him, not to administer to his own wants; but to con- 
yince a world of the truth of his heavenly mission. He 
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eails to mind likewise, a text of Scripture, which con- 
firms him in this view of the case; and he immediately 
dismisses the evil thought from his breast ; or, in Scrip- 
ture language, he answers the devil, saying, “It is 
written, That man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word of God.” Thus, the devil is merely a sug- 
gestion that presented itself to the mind of Christ. The 
suggestion in this case is occasioned by a natural feeling 
of hunger, and a desire to relieve it, (a suggestion, one 
would suppose, which would be the first to arise in the 
mind of a being placed in his circumstances :) and, if we 
consider the whole to be the reflection of the moment, 
it will be found to be neither a mystery, nor yet a diffi- 
culty, but a natural occurrence. 

‘«« And the devil, taking him up into a high mountain, 
shewed unto him all the kingdoms of the world ina 
moment of time. And the devil said unto him, All this 
power will I give thee, andthe glory of them: for 
that is delivered unto me; and to whomsoever I will, 
I give it. If thou, therefore, wilt worship me, all shall 
be thine.”. Having checked the transient desire to gra- 
tify, in an unlawful manner, his appetite, his thoughts 
recur to the subject of his former meditations, and ano- 
ther suggestion, arising also from the circumstances of 
his situation, presents itself to his mind. He is the 
Messiah, endued with power from on high. He is the 
Messiah, long and anxiously expected by the Jews; 
but they expect him, not in the character of the peace- 
ful Jesus, not as a spiritual deliverer, not as the meek, 
the humble, the unostentatious preacher of righteous- 
ness. They look for him rather as a mighty Prince, 
who will re-establish the throne of his father David, 
and rescue the chosen people from the degrading yoke 
of Gentile bondage. He thinks of this circumstance. “ In 
a moment of time,” his imagination surveys, as it were, 
from an high mountain, all the kingdoms of the world. 
It pictures to him the glory that the conqueror of so 
many nations must obtain. And it, probably, suggests 
how much easier it would be to reform the religion of 
mankind, after having assumed the reins of civil go- 
vernment. He knew, too, that these were within his 
reach. He had only to proclaim himself their king, 
and to prove it by a miracle, and all Judea would flock 
to his standard. Armed with his divine authority, and 
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supported by this temporal power, the proudest armies 
would fall before him, the strongest cities be overthrown. 
All this power he would receive, if he would worship 
the pomp and pride of earthly grandeur, and act with 
aview to promote his own glory, rather than to obey 
his Father’s will. The thought, however, dwelt but a 
moment in his mind. It would be rebellion, he at once 
perceived, against the majesty of heaven. The words 
of Scripture again force themselyes on his mind; and 
he indignantly dismisses Satan, or the obtruding perni- 
cious thought, by saying, “Get thee behind me.* It 
is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve.” This ambition dwelt not 
in the Saviour’s breast: His ambition was, to obey the 
will of him who sent him, and to finish his work. 

“ And he brought him te Jerusalem, and set him on 
a pinnacle of the temple, and said unto him, If thou be 
the Son of God, cast thyself down from hence.” This 
is a third suggestion that presents itself; perhaps more 
dangerous than the former, as it is occasioned by his 
very anxiety to accomplish the object of his mission. 
He was about to present himself to the Jews in a very 
humble garb; and a principal difficulty, he foresaw, 
would be to convince them, that he was really the pro- 
mised Messiah. His appearance would sapiely contra- 
dict all their pre-conceived notions; the kingdom of which 
he was to speak, was very different indeed from that 
for which they looked, and his words would not well 
accord with those of a temporal prince, who was about 
to lead them forth to conquest. He would therefore be 
despised by them ; and how could he most speedily over- 
come this difficulty? The following mode of doing so 
occurs to him, “ Suppose,” said he, “ I ascend a pinnacle 
of the temple, and cast myself down in the presence of 
the multitude that daily throngs its courts; suppose that 
in presence of the Scribes and Pharisees, of the incredu- 
lous Sadducees, and haughty lawyers, I expose myself 
to a death from which nought but divine power can save 
me; will they not at once acknowledge my mission— 
will they not then listen to my doctrines, and hail me 


* This was, probably, a common phrase expressive of disappro- 
bation among the Jews; of the same use and meaning with our: 
« begone !” 
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as the anointed Saviour? If I be the Son of God, let 
me cast myself down from hence.” In confirmation of 
this thought, a text of Scripture occurs to him, which 
assures him that no danger can happen from the expe- 
riment; “for it is written, he shall give his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee ; and in their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot 
against a stone.” But this suggestion, like the preced- 
ing, was but the thought of a moment. He saw that it 
would not be acting in accordance with the directions 
he had received—that it would be a dastardly avoidance 
of the difficulties that lay before him—that it would be 
a presumptuous demand on divine aid, and would rather 
be a vain exhibition of his power, than an exemplifica- 
tion of that humility, of which he was to leave a spot- 
less pattern for the direction of future ages. Again, a 
passage of Scripture flashes upon his mind, which con- 
firms his good resolve. ‘It is said, Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God;” that, is, thou, shalt not put 
his paternal care of thee toa foolish trial. With this 
quotation, did Jesus, a third time, dismiss the tempter, 
or the evil thought. Neither the imperious. calls of 
hunger, ambition, nor vain glory, could corrupt his fide- 
lity. He is tried, and found patient, ‘pure and’ spotless. 

« And when the devil ended all the temptation, he 
departed from him for a season.” vil thoughts at that 
time ceased to obtrude themselves on his mind. They 
may, on future occasions, have returned ; for Jesus “was 
in all points tempted as we are,” but they never corrupt- 
ed his integrity,—“ yet he did no sin,” 

« And Jesus returned in the power of the spirit into 
Galilee.’ After preparing himself by meditation for 
his arduous task, and after conquering, the erroneous 
suggestions that arosein his mind, he “ returned in the 
power of the spirit.”. He returned with the conscious- 
ness of unsullied. integrity—conscious of the approba- 
tion of heaven—with.a mind filled with a knowledge of 
his great work—with a soul fitted to aceomplish the 
spiritual regeneration of the world. “And there went out 
afame of him through all the regions round about.” 

Such is the most natural explanation, in my mind, 
of the temptation of our Saviour; and the more I re- 
flect on it, the more firmly am I convinced that it is the 
true one. It contains no far-fetched suppositions. It 
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requires no forced or unnatural construction of Scripture 
language.. If we make a little allowance for the influ- 
ence of the eastern philosophy, which taught that men 
were under the influence of demons, that every evil 
thought was suggested by these evil monitors, and that 
there was a great master demon from whom all evil 
sprung: if we recollect that this philosophy had incor- 
porated itself with the language of the East, we can 
haye no difficulty in accounting for the language of the 
Evangelist, who would naturally write in that style in 
which he was accustomed to speak, and which would 
be most familiar, and even, perhaps, most intelligible 
to his primitive readers, though it appears strange to 
us who live in these latter and more enlightened days. 
This explanation, to say the least of it, is as natural and 
as probable, as to suppose that our Saviour was actually 
visited by an infernal fiend for the purposes of tempta- 
tion, and that he beheld all the kingdoms of the world 
trom the top of a mountain ! 

But let us suppose our Saviour to be, as our Trini- 
tarian friends believe, Jehovah himself; what possible in- 
terpretation can there be given of the passage ? Canwe 
suppose that Omniscience would have occasion to with- 
draw. into a wilderness: to meditate on its future 
conduct? Can we believe that evil suggestions could 
have arisen in the divine mind? Can we imagine that 
the Supreme Being could be influenced by the pains of 
hunger? Or can we suppose that an evil spirit would 
have dared to present itself in the immediate presence 
of him “before whom sinners shall not stand?” or that 
it did actually carry the Father of the universe to the 
top of a mountain, and set him on a pinnacle of the 
temple? Or that it did actually propose to the Cre- 
ator of the Universe, to fall down and worship it? 
On this supposition we must consider the whole of 
this circumstance utterly inexplicable. “God can- 
not be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any 
man.” The human invention of the divine and human na- 
ture will not do. What merit could a human nature have 
in resisting a temptation ; at a time whenit was strength- 
ened by the immediate. presence. and by an intimate 
union with the Deity himself? Besides, what could be 
the object in tempting a human nature, which was merely 
the organ by which the Supreme being acted’? ~ Per- 
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haps some believer in the Trinity will be so kind as to 
answer these questions. If this be impossible, and I 
think it is, then it must be admitted, that Christ is 
neither the same in substance, nor equal in power and 
glory with his Father, “of whom are all things.” 

B. C.D. 


—_. 


SCRIPTURE ITS'OWN INTERPRETER. 


Unner the above title I furnished to the First Vo- 
lume of the Bible Christian a large number of texts 
of Scripture, in my mind most clearly proving the infe- 
riority of Christ to the Father. I wish, if leisure per- 
mit me, te occupy a portion of the New Series with 
another set of passages illustrative of the design and 
spirit of Christianity : and as I conceive the Calvinistic 
doctrines to be directly opposed to this design and spirit, 
I shall proceed upon the plan of making the texts that 
I bring forward bear upon some or other of the five 
points of Calvinism. Others, perhaps, may take up 
some of Mr. Bagot’s positions, on the subject,—not of 
the Trinity, for that seems to be abandoned by the mo- 
dern, sehool-of Orthodoxy,—-nor even of the Supreme 
Deity of Jesus Christ; for here he goes one step, fur- 
ther than this modern school, and gives this up as unte- 
nable,—but of the Deity of an “abstraction,” or, to use 
his own words, of “ the abstract condition of the Saviour 
independently of his. assumed office of Mediator.” 1 need 
not therefore step aside from my own subject, further 
than to remark, that, unless we are to be saved and re- 
deemed by an ““abstract condition” or an “ abstract na- 
ture,” ov an “abstract character,’ the Deity of the Sa- 
viour is given up, and the poor Christians who have 
been deluded into the notion that: they must have Al- 
mighty. God for their Saviour or be lost for ever, are 
left in utter despair. If Jesus Christ, from the time of 
his assumption of human nature continues to be perfect 
God and perfect man, indissolubly united in one person 
for ever, the Saviour of the World is now and ever will 
be in that staté in which Mr. Bagot, though so boldia 
champion, will not maintain, his deity. So that. as far 
as concerns-us, the’ Deity of Christ, is, virtually, given 
ups. for in his -birth—his, ministry—his sufferings—his 
death—his resurrection,—his ascension—his' mediation, 
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his intercession—we have not to deal. with any abstrac- 
tions or abstract natures, but with an individual Jesus 
Christ. I know of nothing se suitable to. Mr. Bagot’s. 
view as the humanitarian interpretation of the “ Word,” 
by which it is made to mean the same as Wisdom in 
Proverbs, c. viii. This is “ abstract” enough to answer 
his purpose, and perhaps after all, Mr. B. will be found 
to have mistaken his road, and to be on the high way 
to Socinianism; nor would he be the first instance of a 
Theologian that had so bewildered, mystified, and ad- 
stracted himself as to fall into that bottomless pit which 
he had made for others. 

As a preface to my intended series, I will transcribe 
a few passages of Scripture, which show that the Chris- 
tian Religion “ encourages and enjoins the exercise of 
reason in religious matters.” 

Matt. xiii, 19. When any one heareth the word of the kingdom, 
and wnderstandeth it not, then cometh the wicked fone] and catch- 
eth away. that which was sown in his heart. 

Matt. xili, 23. But he that received seed into the good ground 
is he that heareth the word and wnderstandeth it, which also beareth 
fruit, and bringeth forth some an hundred fold, some sixty, some 
thirty. 

The want of understanding causes the seed to perish, 
and the proper use of the understanding brings it to 
maturity ; and this understanding is not stated to be at 
all different from what we use in ordinary affairs—but 
must be presumed to be the same. 

Mark viii. 17, 18, And when Jesus knew it, he saith unto 
them, Why reason ye, because ye have no bread? Perceive ye not 
yet, neither understand? Have ye your heart yet hardened? Hav- 
ing eyes, see ye not? and having ears, hear ye not? and do ye not 
remember ? ; 

By these questions our Lord most clearly intimates, 
that by a proper use of their eyes, their ears, their 
memory, their feelings, their understandings, they 
might, without any supernatural impulse or illumination, 
have come to the knowledge of the true meaning of his 
instructions. 

Luke i. 4, That thou mightest know the certainty of those things 
wherein thou hast been instructed. 

Luke’s object was to convince Theophilus of the cer- 
tainty of the information that had been given’; and he 
grounds his hope of doing so upon his having had himself 
perfect understanding of all things from the very first.. 
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Luke xii. 57. Yea, and why even of yourselvés judge ye not 
what is right ? 

This passage is important in more points than one, 
and will probably be brought forward again. It sanc- 
tions the use of our natural powers in judging of divine 
things, and proves that right notions of morality might 
have been formed by the understanding prior to the su- 
pernatural assistance of Revelation, 

Jobn v. 59, Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify of me. 

Acts xyii. 11. These were more noble than those of Thessalonica;” 
in that they received the word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the Scriptures daily whether those things were so, 

Acts xvii. 17. Therefore disputed he in the Synagogue with the 
Jews, and with the devout persons, and in the market daily with 
them that met with him. 

In so doing, he must have appealed to their under- 
standings, as qualified to lead them to the knowledge of 
the truth. Ifhe had known that a supernatural influ- 
ence alone could have convinced them, he would never 
have argued with them. 

Rom. x. 17, So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God. 

1 Cor. x. 15. Ispeak as to wise men, judge ye what I say. 

2 Cor, xiii. 5. Examine yourselves whether ye be in the faith ; 
prove your own selves. 

1 Thess. y. 21. Prove all things, hold fast that which is good, 

1 Pet. iii. 15. And be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason of the hope that isin you with meek- 
ness and fear. 

1 John iy. 1. Beloved, believe not every spirit, but ¢7y the spirits 
whether they are of God, because many false prophets are gone out 
into the world. 

It may be worth while to append to these texts an 
extract from Locke and some remarks by Bishop Law. 

Locke in his Chapter on Enthusiasm says, ‘“‘ God when 
he makes the prophet, does not unmake the man. He 
leaves all his Poach tine in their natural state to enable 
him to judge of his inspirations, whether they be of di- 
vine original or no. When he illuminates the mind 
with supernatural light, he does not extinguish that 
which is natural. If he would have us assent to the 
truth «f any proposition, he either evidences that truth 
by the usual methods of natural reason, or else makes 
it known to be a truth which he would have us assent to 
by his authority, and convinces us that it is from him 
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by some marks which reason cannot be mistaken in. 
Reason must be our last judge and guide to every thing.” 

“That the ordinary operations of the Spirit,” says 
Bishop Law, “are never distinguishable from the work- 
ings of our own minds, much less in any respect sub- 
versive of them—that they are perfectly consistent with 
the most free use of all our rational powers, which are 
the gift of the same author, and given to be used by us, 
and that these generally attend upon their regular exer- 
cise, and were designed rather to preserve, assist, 
improve, than to obstruct and supersede it; is, I think, 
now pretty well agreed on.” 

“ We do not pretend that reason is itself sufficient 
either to discover all that may be of any benefit in 
religion ; or engage us to observe and act up to what it is 
really able to discover; and therefore there is still room 
enough for our soliciting the grace of God, as well to 
strengthen and support this very faculty, as to bring, 
others into due subjection to it; to lead us into the truth; 
to make us love and seek it ;—to guard us against every 
deviation from it, and enable us to resist the number- 
sot temptations to vice, ignorance, and a criminal unbe- 

ief.” 

In these excellent observations I heartily concur, and 
I feel assured that if the principles here inculcated had 
been attended to as they ought, most of ‘the prevalent 
errors in doctrine would long ere this have disappeared. 

EREUNETES. 
—p—— 


REVIEW. 

I. The History of the Presbyterian Chureh in Ireland, 
comprising the Civil History of the Province of Ulster 
Srom the Accession of James the First : with a prelimi- 
nary Sketch of the Progress of the Reformed Religion in 
Ireland, during the sixteenth century ; and an Appendix 
consisting of Original Papers. By James SEATON 
Rew, v. vd. Minister of the Presbyterian ,Church, Car- 
rickfergus.—Vol. 1, pp. 456.— Waugh and Innes, Edin- 
bargh. , 

Tuts volume forms the commencement of a work 
long announced; and of which high expectations had: 
been formed. It is proverbially difficult to satisfy anti- 
cipations thus excited; but difficult as the achievement 
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is, it has been accomplished by Dr. Reid. Speaking of 
that part of the work which is now before us, and con- 
fining our remarks to it, exclusively ,—we feel justified 
in declaring, that no reasonable expectations respecting 
its contents, will be disappointed by the perusal. More 
than this we could not say of any similar undertaking. 
We shall shew, before we close our remarks on this 
volume, that we are not indiscriminate eulogists: we 
shall freely dissent where we think the author has err- 
ed: but in the meantime, we feel bound, in: justice, 
both to him and to the publication, to characterise the 
volume as one of the most valuable accessions to the 
historical literature of the Church, which late years 
have witnessed; distinguished by laborious and exten- 
tive original research; by lucid arrangement; copious 
detail of facts; and valuable and accurate information. 
In a work of this kind mere style is a matter of inferior 
importance; but in this respect also the volume is de- 
serving of commendation ; the narrative being through- 
out easy, clear and simple. We congratulate Dr. Reid 
on the successful commencement of his career as an ec- 
clesiastical historian; and sincerely hope that he will 
meet with sufficient encouragement to induce him to 
complete his interesting and arduous undertaking. 

The work opens with an introductory sketch of the 
progress of the Reformation in Ireland, during the six- 
teenth century. After a glance at the state of the Irish 
Church before the invasion of Henry II., and a brief 
description of the corruption of discipline and doctrine, 
which succeeded the establishment of the papal power 
by that monarch, the efforts of Henry the Highth and 
his agent, Archbishop Brown, to substitute, the supre- 
macy of the King for that of the Pope, are noticed ; 
and afterwards those of the Lord Deputy Sussex, under 
Edward the Sixth, to introduce the English Liturgy in 
place of the Latin. service of the Mass. It appears 
that the views of the Irish Reformers extended no far- 
ther than this. Few efforts were made to enlighten the 
minds of the people on the great points at issue between 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant churches; and 
those efforts were feeble and unsustained. The conse- 
quence was, that on the accession of Queen Mary, the 
whole nation, almost as a matter of course, relapsed 
into Popery; if indeed, they can be said to have relap- 
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sed into that which they had never virtually abandoned. 
Queen Elizabeth, however, summoned a Parliament in 
1560, with a view “to transfer the sanctions of the law 
from the Romish to the Protestant faith :”’ and the im- 
portant change was speedily effected. By this parlia- 
ment, “the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was restored to 
the crown, and a new oath of supremacy appointed : 
the use of the common prayer was enforced; and all 
subjects obliged to attend the public service of the 
Church.” The Government, however, though urging 
the enactment of a law so severe and iniquitous against 
the consciences of its subjects, was culpably and scan- 
dalously remiss in performing its own duty to the system 
which it sought to introduce. Several of the most im- 
portant sees were allowed to remain long vacant; no 
measures were taken to procure the services of consci- 
entious and diligent ministers in the place of those a- 
mong’ the inferior clergy who had died or resigned their 
benefices: many of the livings were conferred on men 
grossly ignorant or shamefully immoral. A total want 
of discipline prevailed in numerous large dioceses: 
preaching was in most places unknown; and by an un- 
accountable stupidity, it was made unlawful to preach 
or to read the liturgy, or even the Scriptures, in the 
Irish language, in churches where the congregation were 
totally ignorant of English! It is not to be wondered 
at, that under these discouragements, the reformed reli- 
gion made little progress in Ireland; the wonder would 
have been, if any considerable number of the Trish 
people had embraced the new doctrine. The necessary 
effect of such mismanagement speedily ensued: no pains 
being taken ‘to’ bring the natives over to the Protestant 
faith, they continued’ to be Roman Catholics. For ad- 
hesion to the tenets of their ancestors, they were pun- 
ished by their rulers and treated as a degraded and per- 
secuted sect. Nothing more was wanting to close their 
ears and hearts against the admission of doctrines which 
were thus violently forced upon them. The fires of 
persecution cemented together the links of the bond 
which attached them to their ancient church; and nei- 
ther they nor their posterity have been prevailed on to 
renounce a faith, endeared to them by ages of suffer- 
ings. 
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The forfeitures which a detected conspiracy of the 
Northern Trish Chieftains, against King James. I., pla- 
ced at the disposal of the Crown, soon after the acces- 
sion of that monarch, offered an opening for the admis- 
sion of Scettish and English settlers ; of which the Go- 
vernment promptly availed itself: 

The greater part of Ulster was at this time sunk into 
a most wretched state of desolation and_ barbarism. 
The Irish law of gavel-kind, which had only a short 
time before been superseded, had retarded cultivation 
and prevented improvement. Its abolition was follow- 
ed by a state of civil war, tamult and anarchy,. which: 
rebbed the country of almost. every vestige of civiliza- 
tion. Religion was:in a deplorable condition : especially 
from the want of sufficient ministers to instruct the 
people. 

*¢ In many piaces,”’ says Mr. (afterwards Bishop) Leslie, ‘as quoted! 
by Dr.. Reid, ‘‘there is no minister at all; in many places ,a;minis- 
ter as good as none; even a dumb dog that cannot bark ; an idle. 
shepherd who is not apt'to teach nor able to confute: in other places. 
a lewd‘and scandalous minister, whose not gospel-like behaviour is’ a 
stumbling-bloek: to them that, are without, Even as; the: prince of 
Cuba.in India, said, he would not go, to heayen if the Spaniards went; 
thither, because he thought that could:be no good place where such 
cruel tyrants were,—so many of this. country will not be of our 
religion, because they think that can be no true religion, which 
hath so unconscionable professors and ministers.” p. 78. 

Such were the circumstances of the province when 
the: English and Scottish settlers took up their abode in 
Ulster, about 1610: The northern and eastern coun- 
ties were chiefly colonized by Scots, and the southern 
by English. From the former are descended almost alk 
the families of the present. Presbyterian, inhabitants. of 
Ulster; and they. are to be, regarded as the sources of: 
that, order, industry and intelligence, by which that 
part of the kingdom is distinguished. The western 
portion of Ulster was unaccountably neglected in this 
important plan of colonization; and, still, remains. far 
inferior to the rest in civilization and.in the-arts. of life. 
Among those who obtained, the most liberal allotments: 
in:the county of Down, the names’ of Sir Hugh, after- 
wards Lord Montgomery, of Ards, and Sir Jas. Ha- 
milton, afterwards Lord Claneboy, deserve to be record- 
ed ; inasmuch as they were.not only friends and steady; 
supporters of religion. themselves, but.because their de- 
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scendants lon 


continued to be patrons and protectors 
efian interest in Ulster. From the fol- 
ces, extracted from the Montgomery M.S, 
published by Mr. H. Joy, of Belfast,—it appears that 
these noblemen adopted a plan of satisfying the claims 
of thé Church, which, if it had been generally followed, 
would have averted much of the evil that has come upon 
us in these latter days, 


* He, (Lord Montgomery,) considered that the contentions which 
too frequently happen concerning tythes, might breed dislike and 
aversion between the people and minister. Therefore he gave unto 
the incumbents salaries, with glebes; and perquisites for marriages, 
christenings, burials, easter-offerings, &c.: the clerk and sexton 
had also their share of dues; and the people in those days resorted 
to church, and submitted to its censures, and paid willingly their 
small ecclesiastical dues, and so were in no hazard of ecclesiastical 
suits.” ‘Sir James Hamilton,’”’ adds Dr. Reid, “adopted a simi- 
Jar plan.” 


In 1615, a convocation of the clergy was held in 
Dublin, in which the celebrated Confession of the Jrish 
Protestant Church was agreed to. The influence of the 
Presbyterian party in the North, and of the natural 
desire of all Protestants to unite against the “ common 
enemy,” as they called the Roman Catholics, by whom 
they were surrounded, induced the framers of this do- 
eument to compromise as much as possible the differ- 
ences between the Episcopalian and Non-conformist di- 
vines. Accordingly, as Dr. Reid correctly observes, 


“It1s as decidedly Calvinistic in doctrine as that which was sub- 
sequently compiled by the Westminster divines; and includes, in 
almost the same words, the nine articles of Lambeth, which the 
English puritans had in vain requested to be adopted at the Hampton- 
court conference in 1604, The morality of the Sabbath is strongly 
asserted, though a tenet well known to be at variance with the 
sentiments of the king—the validity of ordination by Presbyters 
is clearly implied—the doctrine of absolution is condemned, and 
the forgiveness of sins by the clergy taught to be only declaratory — 
lent is disclaimed as a religious fast, and the Pope is unhesitatingly 
pronounced to be Antichrist, —all which tenets were then charac- 
teristic of the puritan party in the chureh, and eagerly defended 
by them in opposition to the high-church clergy. At the same 
time no authority is claimed foi framing or enforcing ecclesiastical 
eanons, or decreeing rites and ceremonies, and no allusion is made 
to the mode of consecrating the higher orders of the clergy ; as if on 
purpose to avoid maintaining that distinction between bishops and 
presbyters, which was so much opposed by the non conformists. 
And the confession is summed up by a decree of the Synod, forbid- 
ding the publie teaching of any doctrine contrary to the articles now 
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solemnly agreed upon. On this comprehensive foundation the Irish 
church was formally settled. Its terms munion were 
limited only in respect of doctrine, a subject on “which there then 
existed almost universal conformity throughout nic ee ten 
It embraced all the faithful ministers of the gospel who @oincided 
in their views of divine truth ; neither compelling then tésubmit 
to objectionable ceremonies, nor unchurching them at one if they 
could not conscientiously approve of all the minute arrangements 
of government and worship then established in England. This 
spirit of mutual forbearance was no less agreeable to scripture than 
it was happily adapted to the existing state of the kingdom; for the 
country was involved in such ignorance and viewed with such aver- 
sion, that it was necessary to induce faithful ministers to settle in it, 
by affording them every facility for the exercise of their office, what- 
ever might be their views respecting the controverted points of eccle- 
siastical discipline.” 

Encouraged by the liberal spirit of these articles,— 
for.such it was then accounted,—several clergymen 
ef Presbyterian principles, who could not enjoy the free 
exercise of their ministry in England and Scotland, 
emigrated to Ireland; where they were favourably re- 
ceived by the landed proprietors and by the ecclesiastical 
authorities; and speedily settled in benefices. . Among 
these Dr. Reid enumerates the following ; with whose 
history we conclude our present notice of the book. 
Dr. Reid has made a needless apology for going so much 
into detail respecting the lives and labours of these and 
other eminent servants of God. We take it upon us 
to. assure him, that the narrative of such stedfastness, 
faith and patience, possesses an interest and a utility 
not inferior to those which belong to much more cele- 
brated names and splendid achievements than these 
humble and pious ministers could boast. We must, 
“however, observe, that Dr. Reid’s own dates show that 
“he has made a slight mistake in assigning the result of 
the convocation in 1615, as the motive which induced 
Mr. Brice, the first of the worthies on his list, to settle 
-in Ireland; since we find him exercising his ministry 
there in 1613, two years before the convocation was 

“held. This oversight is of no consequence, since the 
_spirit which dictated the Confession must have existed 
and prevailed before its articles were framed. 

“OF these the first, in point of time, is Enwarp Bricz, M. A. 
He had, for many years, been minister of Drymen in Stirlingshire. 
But having, in the year 1607, resolutely opposed the motion for 
making Spotiswood, archbishop of Glasgow, permanent moderator 
of the Synod of Clydesdale—the expedient then adopted for secu- 
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ring the introduction of prelacy into Scotland—he was aa: kerk out 
for persecution, and was .shortly afterwards obliged, to leave the 
kingdom, His views were naturally directed to Ireland, whither 
many of his countrymen ‘had already resorted, and among others 
William Edmonstone of Duntreath, in Stislingshice, who. in L609 
had settled in Broadisland, in the county of Antrim. .Having:been, 
minister in his vicinity in Scotland, and doubtless known to him. 
there, Brice directed his steps to his former acquaintance; ,.and 
having been received and acknowledged by Echlin,.bishop. of Down 
and Connor—himself .a Scotchman—he began, in the year 1613, 
to exercise his ministry in Broadisland, a district:of country lying 
between Larne and Carrickfergus. In September 1619, he wais 
promoted by the bishop to be prebendary of Kilroot, but continued 
to officiate in his first settlement, which was part of the prebend, 
His new dignity, which was little more than nominal, did not.tempt 
him to abate his zeal in the ministry, or renounce his former prin- 
eiples. Ten ‘years afterwards, Livingston ‘thus describes ‘him:— 
“tle was an aged man-ere I knew him, and ‘came not much abroad. 
In.all his preaching, the insisted most on the dife:of Christ in the 
heart, and the light/of his word and spirit on the mind; that being 
his own continual exercise.’ ”"—pp. 98-9. 

Similar accounts are given of Mr. Hubbard, an Eng- 
lish Paritan divine, settled peaceably at Carrickfergus 
in 1621, of James Glendinning, A.'M. a Scottish Mi- 
nister, fnédmbent of Carnmoney, but resident at Carrick- 
fergas in 1622; and of John Ridge, A.M. an English 
Presbyterian, presented to the vicarage of Antrim by 
Lord Chichester in 1619. These stations are all in the 
county of Antrim, 


“Cotemporary with these Ministers,’’ continues Dr. Reid, “ there 
were others in the county of Down, equally distinguished for their. 
piety and zeal. The first settled there was Rosert Cunnincuam, 
A.M. ‘He had’been chaplain to ‘the Earl-of Buccleugh’s regi- 
mentin Holland; but removing to Ireland on the return of the 
troops to Scoilends he was, on the 9th November, 1615, admitted 
to the ministry by Bishop Echlin. He is returned on the divcesau 
roll in 1622, .as curate of Hollywood and Craigavad ; and as main- 
tained in this office by a stipend from Sir James Hamilton, now . 
Lord ‘Claneboy. ““ To my discerning,” says Livingston, “he was 
the one man who most resembled the meekness of Jesus Christ in 
all hiscarriage that ever I saw: and was so far reverenced of all, 
even by the wicked, that he was oft troubled with that ab ea 
“Wo unto you when all men speak well of you!” 

“In the neighbouring parish of Bangor was soon after settled the 
celebrated Roszert ‘Bratxr. He had been a regent or professor in 
the. ddllege of Glasgow ; but being much opposed by Dr. ‘Cameron, 
—who shad ‘been appomted principal with the view of bringing the 
college to approve of prelacy,—he resigned his situation, and being 
invited over by Lord Claneboy, ‘hecame ‘to Ireland in May 1623. 
He thus narrates. the circumstances of ‘his settlement at Bangor. 
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*When I landed in Ireland, some men parting from their cups and 
all things smelling of a root called rampions, my prejudice was con- 
firmed against that land. But next day travelling towards Bangor, 
I met unexpectedly with so sweet a peace, and so great a joy, as I 
behoved to look ‘thereon as my welcome thither ; and retiring to a 
private place about a mile above Craigfergus, I prostrated myself on 
the grass to rejoice in the Lord, who proved the same to me in Ire- 
land which he had been in Scotland. Nevertheless, my aversion to 
_a settlement there continued strong ; and when my noble patron re- 
newed his invitation and offer, I was very careful to inform him 
both of what accusations had been laid against:me of disaffection to 
the civil powers, and that 1 could not submit to the use of the 
English liturgy and episcopal government, to see if either of these 
would prevail with him to pass from his invitation. But he having 
-been informed by a minister present of my altercations with Dr. 
Cameron, he said, I know all that business ; and for. the other point, 
he added, that he was confident of procuring a free entry for me, 
which he quickly effectuated. So all my-devices to obstruct a settle- 
ment there did evanish and took no effect, the counsel of the Lord 
~standing fast in all generations ; yea, his wisdom overruled all this, 
-both to procure me a free and safe entry to the holy ministry ; and 
-that when after some years I met with trials for my non-conformity, 
neither patron nor prelate could say that [ had broken any condition 
to them. 

«¢Haying been invited to preach by the patron, and by Mr. 
Gibson, the sick incumbent [the first protestant dean of Down, but 
resident at Bangor, ] I yielded to their invitation, and preached there 
three Sabbath-days. After that several of the aged and most respect- 
ful persons in the congregation came to me by order of the whole, 
and informed me, that they were edified by the doctrine delivered 
by me; intreated me not to leaye them; and promised, if their 
patron’s offer of maintenance was not large enough, they would 
willingly add to the same. This promise I slighted, being too 
careless of competent @nd comfortable provision, for’ I had no 

-thoughts of any greater family than a boy or two to serve me, But 
on the former part of that speech importing the.congregation’s call, 
I laid great weight ; and it did contribute more to the removing of 
my unwillingness to settle there, than any thing else. Like- 
wise the dying man [Gibson,] did several ways encourage me. He 
professed great sorrow for his having been a dean. - He condemned 
episcopacy more strongly than ever I'durst do; he charged me in 
the name of Christ, and as I expected his blessing on my ministry, 
not to leave that good way wherein I had begun to walk ; and then 

‘drawing my head towards his bosom with both his arms, he laid his 
hands on my head and blessed me. Within a few days after he died ; 
and my admission was accomplished as quickly as might be, in the 
following way. The Viscount Claneboy, my noble patron, did, on 
my request, inform the bishop, how opposite I was to episcopacy 
and their liturgy, and had the influence to procure my admission on 
easy and honourable terms. Yet, lest his lordship had. not been 
plain enough, I declared my opinion fully to the bishop at our first 
meeting, and found him yielding pein my expectation, The 
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bishdp ’said ‘to tie—‘T hear good of ‘you, atid will impose no. 
conditions on you ; I am ‘old‘and ‘can teach ‘you ‘ceremonies, and 
‘You ‘¢ah teach me Substance, Only I thirst ordain you, ‘else ‘neither I 
nor you can answer the law or brook the ‘land.’ 1 answered ‘hitn, 
that his'‘sole’Urdination ‘did utterly contradict my prittiptés’; but he 
repliéd ‘both Wwittily and ‘submissively “Whatever ‘you account of 
épiscopacy, yet I know you account a presbytery ‘to have divine war- 
rant; will you fot receive ordination from Mr. Cunningham ‘atid 
“the adjacent brethiren, ‘and let me‘come in among ‘them ih no other 
“relation than’'a presbyter?” This I could not réfase, and s6 ‘the mat- 
tet Was pérforried’—h the tOth ‘of July 1625.%—pp. 101-4, 
_ The foregoing accounts, and more especially the case 
-of Mr, Blair, abundantly prove three points, which 
-haye sometimes been disputed, through inattention to 
‘the peculiar cireumstances of the time -—natmely, that 
the Presbyterian divines Who ‘at this period settled in 
Treland, were admitted and recognized as ministers of 
the Established Church; and that they were thus ad- 
mitted and recognized by the ecclesiastical authorities 
without compliance with ‘any test, ‘or submission to ‘any 
form that ‘implied the reifunciation of ‘their peculiar 
principles as Presbyterians. It is quite true that in 
yielding to their scruples réspecting charch discipline 
and worship, the prelates who gave them induction, took 
-wpon them to dispense with the Aet 2 Eliz. (Irish), and 
“probably subjected themselves ard the inenmberits whom 
they admitted, to legal risks. Bot perhaps as the ‘Con- 
fession of 1615, legally ratified by the King in Council, 
made no méntion of the subjects of controversy, it may 
have'been held that the former statute was virtaally 
repealed. At all events the legal responsibility did net 
detér the bishops from inviting the Presbyterian cler- 
‘pytnen ‘to stations ‘where their ministrations, according 
to their own forms and views, were eagerly desired by 
the people, and were deemed likely to be serviceable. 
The tministers themselves probably calculated on the 
protection ‘of those prelates iby whom they -had been “in- 
‘ducted ; (in which expectation, if they ‘entertained it, 
they were miserably deceived ;) and if otherwise, they 
were not mén who were accustomed to yield to the fear 
of fellow-mortals in points which they tegarded as con- 
nected with their duty and their conscienee. Whatever 
may ‘have been the ‘motives ‘of ‘the parties, ‘the facts 
‘above-stated ‘ure ‘irrefragable. 

In our text number we shall resume our remarks 

en this interesting volume, ; 
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Ul. “ The Paternal Character of God ;” ond “ Truth 
the Parent of Liberty :” two Discourses preached before the 
Members of the Scottish Unitarian Christian Association ; 
and published at their request. By Wiii1am H. Drom- 
mond, D. D. pp. 40. 

Tae pen of Dr. Drummond is 'so prolific, ‘that, al- 
‘though most desirous of introducing our readers toa 
particular intimacy with its offspring, we are almost 
obliged, by want of time, to confine ourselves, on this 
vecasion, to the simple ceremony of mentioning names, 
and allowing ‘the parties to make up their acquaintance 
‘as ‘best they may. Nor is this ‘much to be regretted ; 
‘since the numerous persons who have already made 
themselves familiar with other members of his literary 
progeny, will, we doubt not, feel anxious to be on the 
most:familiar terms with these interesting debutans. A 
‘fortnal letter of recommendation is therefore as ‘anne- 
vessary as it would be‘presumptuous in us to offer one. 

The following passage, however, which we extract 
almost at random from the first: of the Discourses men- 
tioned in the heading of this:article, will. display. the 
same clearness ‘inthe ‘exhibition of truth, the same 
‘boldness and intrepidity inexposing error, and the same 
watmth of vittious indiguation in denouncing unworthy 
impatations cast on the moral character of the FaTuer 
or Mercizs, with which the other writings of Dr. 
Drummond abound. . ) 

“Among the ‘nutherous dudaciotis follies of ten, that ‘of ‘enter- 


‘sttisual ‘passion, Lauvaned 
“+ Fear makes their Devil, and weak hope their Gods,» «» ° 

Gods pattial, ‘chanpeful, ‘passionate, unjust, : i 

Whose attributes are-rage, ‘revenge, -and lust, « 

‘Such as the souls of cowards can conceive, — 

“And formed like tyranits, tyrants will believe” 

“Though I at persuaded, amd I rejoice in the persuasion, that 

no form of religion pretending to have any connexioh with Chris- 
tianity, represents the Deity as actuated by one at least of the’ 
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attributes just enumerated—yet must it be admitted, that in some 
systems of Divinity, making high pretensions to what is called 
orthodoxy, God is depicted not only as partial and arbitrary, but 
as inexorable and remorseless, acting with such a degree of injus- 
tice, of cruelty—savage, unprovoked, deliberate cruelty, as horri- 
fies every mind in which the natural feelings of justice, not to say 
of mercy and benevolence, have not been extinguished by a merciless 
superstition. For proof and illustration of this assertion, it may 
suffice to refer you to the Westminster Confession of Faith; the 
accredited and generally received standard of the religious tenets of 
the Church of Scotland and of the Synod of Ulster.—In this book 
(chap. iii. sect. 5,) we read that ‘By the decree of God, for the 
manifestation of his glory, some men and angels are predestinated 
unto everlasting life, and ‘others fore-ordained to everlasting death,” 
meaning by death, not death in the usual acceptation of the term, 
extinction of life, or annihilation ; for this would be an act of mer- 
cy, but an existence prolonged to eternity in all the torments of 
hell. 

Sect. 4, “ These angels and men thus predestinated and foreo r- 
dained, are particularly and unchangeably designed, and their num- 
ber is so certain and definite, that it cannot be either increased» or 
diminished.”” The positive manner in which this is asserted, might 
lead one to suspect that the framers of the article had been present 
at the consultation, which, they inform us, took place between the 
three persons of the Trinity at the creation of man, and that they 
had received a special commission to promulgate the *‘ glad tidings!” 

Sect. 5. Again we read, “ Those of mankind that are predesti* 
stated unto life, God before the foundation of the world was laid, ac- 
cording to his eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret counsel 
and good pleasure of his will, hath chosen in Christ, unto everlasting 
glory, out of his mere free grace and love, without any foresight of 

faith or good works, or perseverance in either of them, or ary other 
thing in the creature, as conditions or causes moving him thereunto, 
and all tothe praise of his glorious grace.” 

Sect. 7. “ The rest of mankind, God was pleased, according to 
ihe unsearchable counsel of his own will, whereby he ewtendeth or 
withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power 
over his creatures, to pass by and to ordain them to dishonour and 
wrath for their sin, to the praise i his glorious justice.” 

Again we read, chap. x. sect. 4, ‘* Others not elected, allhough 
they may be called by the ministry of the word, and may have some 
common operations of the Spirit, yet they never come unto Christ, 
and therefore cannot be saved’: much less can men not professing the 
Christian religion be saved in any other way whatsoever, be they ever 
so diligent to frame their lives according to the light of nature, and 
the law of that religion they do profess ; and to assert und maintain 
that they may, is very pernicious, and to be detested.” 

“‘ Now what ideas do.such doctrines as these give us of the Su- 
preme Being ? Can we wonder that, they produce infidelity—and 
cause many who take them on trust, ° as being the genuine doctrines 
of the Bible, to conclude that the volume containing them, has no 
slaim tocredence or respect—that the religion of nature, which 
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teaches that God is just, and wise and good, is infinitely preferable 
to'a pretended revelation, whiclf depicts him as’exercising ‘a malevo- 
lence:commensurate ‘with hispower? But what do we find m ac- 
cordance with them in the book of God? Nothing.—On the ‘con- 
trary, we find in it doctrines as much opposed to them, as light to 
darkness, as heaven to hell.” 


= 
REFLECTION OCCASIONED BY AN ECLIPSE. 


I saw the moon on sable night arise, 

And brighten all the dim o’ershadow’d skies’: 
While stars:in mute amazement gazed upon 
This fainter image of the gorgeous ‘sun ; 

But soon I marked a dark ensanguined shade 
Steal o’er her light ; her pureness seemed to fade 
‘Beneath ‘the gloom that o’er her beauty hung. 
The shade swept on, and Vesta dimly swung 
A red-dark image on the ‘darker night: 

And, as I looked upon the disrnal sight 
Insilent awe, methought a whispering voice 
Through heaven's arch bade all its‘orbs rejoice, 
Told that their queen was only veiled o’er, 
That as ‘she lately shone she’d ‘shine‘once more, 
‘And lighten heaven with a smile 'so bright, 

‘That man would raise his:all-~enraptured sight 

To heaven’s realms, aud with his ardent gaze, 
To scenes above would all his wishes raise! 
“That brightness came, and on my bended knee, 
I breathed a prayer to the Divinity. 

«Father of light!”” I cried, ‘thy gospel rose 
* Sublime, like yon pure planet, to disclose 
To man benighted, thy benignant love: 
Pure as yon light it shot from realms above ; 
Its founder but a fainter light than thee, 
A noble imageof thy deity! 
But human passions waked, lust, ‘rapine, war, 
‘And superstition in her spectre car ; 

* They spread dread ruin round, and impious fame, 
Had veiled their deeds ’neath truth’s all-sacred name. 
Thy gospel’s light seemed gone, its pureness fled, 
Tt ‘bore war's colours of ensanguined red ; 

But now the dreary shade is nearly past+ 
Oh Father, breathe with ‘thine almighty blast,— 
Chase every shade of earthly ‘sin away;— 
And.let thy gospel’s mild, unsullied ray, 
Shine on man’s spirit in its native light ! 
“Oh? make all heaven so supremely bright, 
‘That earth, tho’ decked in flow’rs, shall but appear 
A pilgrim’s pathway to a nobler sphere.” 
Belfast, Dec. 1835. B. 
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REMARK ON ANCIENT MANNERS, 

Drenkarps are described in Proverbs xxiii. 30, as 
those that “ go to seek mixed wine ;” and in Isaiah v. 22, 
as “men of strength to “mingle strong drink.” From 
these and other passages, it appears that the Hebrews 
in speaking of mixed wine, always understand wine 
made more intoxicating by the infusion of inebriating 
drugs. When the Greek and Latin writers on the con- 
trary employ the same phrase, they uniformly signify 
the very reverse :—wine diluted with water. 

Once indeed we read, in the C. T. of “ wine mingled 
with water.” Isa. i. 22; and the context shews that the 
expression denotes figuratively a state of miserable cor- 
ruption and utter depravity. 

Homer also describes Helen as compounding a potion 
somewhat like that indicated by the Hebrew writers. 
Odyss. iv. 220. It is remarkable that the poet affirms 
she had learned the art of mingling this oblivious draught 
in Egypt: a country in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Palestine ; and to which the Jewish people were in- 
debted for almost all their arts and all their vices. Such 
coincidences are very frequent; and» though trifling in 
themselves, are not unworthy of notice, as corroborat- 
ing the other proofs of the authenticity of Scripture. 

INDAGATOR.. ., 
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Intelligence. 
LADY HEWLEY’S CHARITY. 


Tus lady, in the years 1704 and 1706, conveyed. to 
certain Trustees nominated by herself, property ‘in 
Yorkshire, now producing a rental of nearly £3000 % 
annum, for charitable and religious purposes. The 
Trust has been regularly filled up and continued, ac- 
cording to the rules laid down by the benevolent. foun- 
dress ; and the property applied strictly according to her 
instructions. No accusation of neglect or waste is 
brought against the Trustees ; but as they are at pre- 
sent Unitarians, whereas it appears by collateral testi- 
mony that Lady Hewley was of orthodox principles, 
the Vice-chancellor, Sir L. Shadwell, at the suit of cer- 
tain Calvinistic Dissenters, has passed. decree that the 
present Trustees shall be removed from office, and the 
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management and disposal of the property . entrusted to 
others. It is stated in the Newspapers that he has ap- 
pointed new Trustees; all of whom are Independents, 
except one; who is a Baptist. This, however, is proba- 
bly a mistake. Nothing is more certain than that Lady 
Hewley was a zealous Presbyterian; and that all the 
original Trustees were of the same denomination. Sir 
L. Shadwell would hardly commit the solecism of re- 
moving persons from the trust, because they were of a 
different denomination from the foundress, and handing 
the office over to others, against whom the very same 
objection lies. One thing is certain: if the Trust is 
filled up by Orthodox Dissenters, no Unitarians .will 
ever be allowed to partake of the bounty of the charity ; 
whereas while the Trustees were Unitarians, a large 
proportion,—generally, we understand, more than half 
of the income of the estate, was applied in relieving the 
wants of ‘necessitous persons holding Orthodox views. 
In the administration of such bounty, the Orthodox in 
England, as elsewhere, allow only a one-handed reci- 
procity. 


REV. DANIEL BAGOT. rn 

-Tuts gentleman having preached a series of discourses in the 
Parish Church of Belfast, in proof of the ‘* Proper Deity of the 
Word,”” afterwards published an Abstract of his argument for ge- 
neral circulation. The Editor of oue of the Newspapers in which 
this pamphlet was advertised, having “‘ at Mr, Bagot’s request’’ sug- 
gested to the Unitarians that they should draw up and publish a re- 
ply in a similar form, the Editor of this publication thought it neces- 
sary to insert a letter in the same Newspaper, stating the reasons 
which would probably prevent the Unitarians as a body from acting 
upon this suggestion, and proposing two modes of bringing the 
facts and reasonings on both sides fairly before the public; either 
by a series of letters in this periodical, or by a public viva voce 
discussion, To the latter proposal Mr. Bagot has expressed his 
willingness to accede on three conditions. One of these has been 
accepted by the Editor of the Bible Christian, and to the two 
others he has stated that he feels objections, chiefly on account of 
their requiring terms which appear to him irreconcileable with a 
full and impartial discussion.—-In the present state of the corres- 
pondence, the Editor feels that it would be improper in him farther 
to allude to this subject, in which he is personally concerned. For 
a similar reason he abstains, for the present, from noticing a dis- 
eourse preached by the Rey. John Porter, ia reply to the first of 
Mr. Bagot’s series; and since published at the request of the Con- 
gregation; farther than to intimate that such a discourse has ap- 
peared, and may be obtained by those who wish it, through the 
usual channels. 
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Av Fairford’ Vale, near Belfast, on the 15th ult. William Daw- 
son, Esq. in his:75th year. Afflicted by a painful disease, he had for 
many. years withdrawn: from the active business: of life, to the re= 
tirement,of the. country; where, undisturbed. by the bustle of the 
world, he enjoyed in the attention of an_ affectionate family, and 
in his own serious meditation, such alleviations as are allotted to 
suffering, on this side the grave, 

Mr, Dawson was one of the few representatives that remained 
in this neighbourhood, of ‘the: Old Volunteers:—of that. distin- 
guished band, who gave their memory an undying fame, by their: 
patriotic efforts. on behalf, of Ireland, and who; raised up their 
country from the state of a degraded province to the rank and cons 
sequence of a nation. He was a man, worthy of being enrolled in 
such'a band, Pious without ostentation, dignified without affec- 
tation, upright without pretence, his long life was a demonstration 
ofthe purity; off his inward principles. He died in the plenitude’ 
of years, and maturity,of virtue : cut, down like,a shock of: wheat; 
fully ripe. ‘The calm serenity. which he evinced in his closing scene, 
showed at once his purity, his uprightness, and his faith.. ‘* Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end.of that man 
is peace,’” 

Qn; the) 18th ult. at: his residence in, James’s Street, Belfast, 
William Ritchie, Esq., in the 78th-year of his age. The name/of this) 
gentleman is intimately connected with the history of Belfast for 
many years. He had the honour of being the first to establish in it the 
business of ship-building ; a business now carried on to a consider- 
able extent: ‘Tere was no institution in Belfast of'a public nature, 
whetlier literary, scientific or charitable, which was not largely. in- 
debted to'him for support. No project could be started in which. 
the welfare of ‘his fellow-townsmen was concerned, without receiving 
his prompt and’ zealous aid. In the Second Congregation of Pres 
byterians, of'which he was a member, his. memory will long be 
cherished; by those who witnessed his exertions to promote its pros-_ 
perity; and’aid'the furtherance of gospel truth. Amiable, charitable, 
and! actively benevolent, he retained through, lifé, the esteem of all 
parties, and of ‘all sects; and left the world without having incurred 
the-lostility of any one. The estimation in which his character 
was held’ might have been’ inferred from the numerous assemblage 
who attended his remains to the Meeting-house in which,he had 
been a-worshipper, to hear a funeral address from his minister and 
friend, the Rev. J. Porter, and from thence to the place of inter-. 
ment. 

~ Died on Ist February instant, aged 76 years, James Ferguson, ~ 
Esq., the representative of a family distinguished from a remote 
period in the annals of Presbyterianism, and father of a numerous 
and exemplary family, to whom he set an example from his youth, 
of industry and integrity in business, honour and liberality iu, 
social intercourse, consistency in religious principle, and zeal for 
genuine christianity. 
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THE CHARACTER OF SOLOMON.* 


Tue first incident in the life of Solomon which has 
any reference to his personal or private character is his 
dream. “In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in 
a dream by night, andsaid, ‘Ask what I shall give thee?’ 
And Solomon said, ‘ Thou hast shewed thy servant Da- 
' vid my father great mercy, accerding as he walked be- 
fore thee in truth, and in righteousness and uprightness 
of heart with thee, and thou hast kept for him this 
great kindness that thou hast given him a. son to sit on 
his throne as it is this day. And now, O Lord God, 
thou hast made thy servant king instead of David my 
father ; and I am buta little child; I know not how to 
go out or come in; and thy servant is in the midst of 
thy people which thou hast chosen, a great people that 
cannot be numbered nor counted for multitude, Give, 
therefore, thy servant an understanding heart to judge 
thy people, that I may discern between good and bad, 
for who is able to judge this thy so great people?’ and 
the speech pleased the Lord that Solomon had asked 
this thing. And God said unto him, ‘ Because thou hast 
asked this thing, and hast not asked for thyself long 
life, neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast ask- 
ed the life of thine enemies, but hast asked for thyself 
understanding to discern judgment, behold I have done 
according to thy word, so that there was none like thee 
before thee, neither after thee shall any arise like un- 
to thee. And 1 have given thee that which thou hast 
not asked, both riches and honour, so that there shall 
not be any among the kings like unto thee all thy days; 
and if theu wilt walk in my ways, and keep my statutes 
and:my commandments, as thy father David did walk, 
then I will.lengthen thy days. And Solomon awoke, 
and behold it. was a dream.” 

In sleep our spontaneous, actions cease; but our in- 
voluntary and vital functions continue; thus. we continue 
to live without our knowledge ; for there is no necessary 


* For Reign of Solomon, see page 15, 
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connexion between. life and mind; life is common to 
animals and vegetables. In like manner the activity of 
our minds is uninterrupted by sleep; but as the mind 
has no advantage from the assistance of the bodily organs 
or the direction of the senses, which seem necessary in 
its present state, and the external world is thus shut out 
from its view, its imaginations become extravagant, 
and its thoughts wild and inconsistent. These are the 
materials of dreams. 

Whether these are ever directed by a spiritual influ- 
ence is a question upon which a variety of opinions may 
be formed and maintained. Andrew Baxter, who wrote 
on the immortality of the soul, contended that spiritual 
agents frequently took part in our dreams. This opinion 
he thought to be a natural consequence, deducible from 
our reasonings in sleep, which often excel what we are 
capable of when awake ; from the prophetic nature po- 
pularly ascribed to our dreams; but more particularly 
from the conversations which we hold when we ask 
questions and wait anxiously for answers, and are sur- 
prised or distressed at the information they communi- 
cate; from the fear into which we are thrown by for- 
midable appearances, afflicting calamities, and other 
visionary representations. Some may account for these 
on the principle of association, which, however, is only 
to account for a mysterious fact by a word equally mys- 
terious; but I can say from experience, that an ha- 
bitual dreamer may_be seldom able to trace any connec- 
tion between his. dreams and any real persons or 
occurrences. 

Whether Solomon’s was only a dream in the ordinary 
sense of the word, or a miraculous vision, is a point 
which the sacred historian does not absolutely determine. 
The invitation at the commencement and the promise at 
the conclusion, seem to imply a spiritual interference ; 
but we can hardly doubt that the prayer expressed the 
genuine sentiments of Solomon’s heart, since these are 
so agreeable to his circumstances, which he so well de- 
scribes, and since he would not otherwise be entitled to 
the commendation and promise of reward which con- 
clude this interesting and edifying anecdote. 

In this light it affords an instructive example, and also 
- striking illustration of the dispositions of the young 

ing. 
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I. We may observe, in the first place, that wisdom, 
or a wise and understanding heart, is often in Scripture 
confined to religious wisdom ; and even when taken in 
a larger sense generally includes religious attainments. 
This is perhaps uniformly the case, when the words are 
used in addresses to the Almighty. We are therefore 
to consider Solomon as praying for abilities to discharge 
the duties of the exalted station to which he had been 
raised by the providence of God, and also for those spi- 
ritual endowments and dispositions, without which his 
character would have been incomplete, and he could 
scarcely have expected the favour of heaven. 

II. From the character and situation of Solomon, 
when he preferred this petition, we may learn a lesson 
of humility. He possessed almost every one of those 
qualities, which generally excite. pride, and was in a 
situation peculiarly calculated to encourage it. He was 
young: he was the son of an illustrious parent: he 
was aking: his throne had been established and his 
power extended by the abilities of his father: he had 
suppressed every appearance of disaffection by extirpa- 
ting his rival with his whole party: and extended his 
severity to all the enemies of his father’s house: he had 
formed a strict alliance with Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
and cemented their union by marrying the daughter of 
that powerful prince. _ When, therefore, we behold this 
young, powerful and fortunate king, humbly acknow- 
ledging, that he was but a little child, and instead of 
praying for the life of his enemies, for riches, or even 
for long life; confining his supplication to wisdom and 
understanding, ought not each of us to reflect upon the 
duties of his own situation, the imperfect manner in 
which he performs them, and the meanness of his en- 
- dowments? for, if we should scrutinize these subjects 
with the attention and impartiality of Solomon, we 
should certainly find, that we had more reason for hu- 
miliation and greater need of spiritual aid. 

III. Weare also instructed by this passage in the 
blessings for which we ought to pray, as well as in our 
obligation to the exercise of devotion and the probability 
of receiving a favourable answer to humble and reason- 
able petitions. We are told, that the Lord was pleased 
that Solomon had prayed, and particularly that “he had 
asked this thing :” that he had not supplicated the gra- 
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tification of any unlawful affection or malignant passion, 
nor even intimated his wish for an inerease of wealth, 
or a prolongation of life; but only prayed for abilities 
to discharge his duty to God and man in an useful and 
acceptable manner. Such should be the subjects of our 
prayers. And when we confine ourselves to such objects, 
which are in truth the most interesting to every wise 
man, and pray with due earnestness, fervency and faith, 
we are encouraged to hope for the most favourable ac- 
ceptance of our supplications—“ God said, Because 
thou hast asked this thing, Behold, I have done accord- 
ing to thy words: lo! I have given thee a wise and an 
understanding heart: so that there was none like thee 
before thee, neither after thee shall there arise any like 
unto thee.” 

Since, however, a moderate portion of temporal 
goods is necessary for our comfort in this state, and 
even conducive to our improvement in godliness and 
progress in many amiable virtues, we have reason to 
expect, that our heavenly father will not deny them to 
us, though we should neglect to ask them; but will be- 
stow upon his humble worshippers, who ask for nothing 
more than ability to do his will, a competence of worldly 
goods, as far as may be consistent with their spiritual 
interests and everlasting prospects. Agreeably to this, 
the Lord is represented as continuing his discourse with 
Solomon in these words: “I have also given thee that 
which thou hast not asked, both riches and honour, so 
that there shall not be any of the kings like unto thee 
all thy days ; and if thou wilt walk in my ways to keep 
my statutes and my commandments, then will I leng- 
then thy days.” We are encouraged in the same ex- 
pectations by our blessed Lord: and it is very satisfac- 
tory to observe those frequent instances of agreement 
which we meet with between the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Our Saviour, after cautioning us against wast- 
ing our prayers upon meat, drink and raiment, and as- 
suring us that our heavenly father knoweth that we 
have need of these things, exhorteth us to seek first for 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and promis- 
eth that all these things shall be given over and above 
those spiritual blessings and endowments, which we 
make the primary object of our wishes. 
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IV. Another piece of instruction to be gathered from 
this incident compared with the succeeding events of 
Solomon's life, is to exercise watchfulness and diffidence, 
virtues which are so often connected with exhortations 
to devout exercises by our Lord. “ Watch and pray, 
lest ye enter into temptation.” There is not perhaps a 
character in Scripture history, excepting that of Peter, 
which more effectually cautions us against being lulled 
ito security by confidence in our own virtues, or talents. 

The humility of Solomon’s petition indicated a tem- 
per so meek and gentle, as might safely be entrusted 
with power, so disinterested as would make a generous 
use of wealth, so pious and rational as might dety every 
temptation to superstition, so pure as seemed to be at 
irreconcilable variance with sin. And the objects of 
his supplication, which were immediately granted, 
seemed to secure him against folly, or even imprudence. 
He was accordingly exalted to the highest pinnacle of 
human greatness, put in possession of inexhaustible 
treasures, employed as the founder of the temple of 
God, and blessed with the most accurate and compre- 
hensive knowledge of every valuable science. And yet, 
before he closed his life, it was disgraced by impiety 
and folly: and he became a monument of the instability 
of human excellence. As this is a point of some moment, 
it is desirable, that it be ascertained, and illustrated by 
such a detail, as may make an impression of humility, 
diffidence, and circumspection. 

We have in the first book of Kings a circumstantial 
detail of the powerful army which was maintained by 
Solomon, of the navy, that he established in the ports 
of the Red Sea, of the extensive commerce carried on 
by his subjects with those parts of the world which are 
still considered as the most plentifal sources of wealth, 
of the magnificent cities founded by him, the ruins of 
which even at this distance of time, and inthis age of 
refinement in the arts, excite the admiration of travel- 
lers—of the palaces which he erected, the prodigious 
expence of his court, and lastly, of the astonishing 
splendour of the house of God. To sum up all, we 
have the following encomium upon the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, the greatness of the people over whom he reign- 
ed, and the happiness they enjoyed under his adminis- 
tration. “ God gave Solomon wisdom and understand- 
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ing exceeding much, and largeness of heart, even as 
the sand, that is upon the sea-shore. And Solomon's 
wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of the 
east country, and all the wisdom of Egypt; for he was 
wiser than all men; than Ethan the Ezrahite, and He- 
man, and Chalcol and Darda, the sons of Mahol; and 
his fame was in all nations round about; and he spake 
3000 proverbs ; and his songs were a thousand and five.” 
He was also learned in natural history ; for “ he spake of 
trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon, even unto the 
hyssop, that springeth out of the wall: he spake also of 
beasts and of fowls, and of creeping things and of fishes ; 
and there came of all people to hear the wisdom of So- 
lomon, from all kings of the earth which had heard of 
his wisdom.” 1 Kings, iv. 29, ‘“ Judah and Israel were 
many as the sand, which is by the sea in multitude, 
eating and drinking and making merry. And Judah 
and Israel dwelt safely every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree, all the days of Solomon; and silver 
was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon.” 
Such was the character of Solomon ; and such his si- 
tuation. The seeds of virtue were natives in his heart, 
and they were fostered by the warmth of God’s peculiar 
grace. He has left behind him instances of the most 
benevolent exercise of justice ; and as father of his peo- 
ple, he was the true vice-gerent of the father of all na- 
tions. His virtue conduced to his happiness and exal- 
tation ; and therefore seemed to give assurance of per- 
manence and consistency. It could never enter the 
mind of any of his subjects, that such excellencies and ad- 
vantages could be forfeited by one who was a model for all 
the wise men of the world to copy after. Who. could 
conceive, that such a man, who was as remarkable for 
piety as for wisdom, and who owed every desirable 
circumstance in his situation to the favour of God, 
would cast all his glory behind him, enslaved by the 
most abject superstition, influenced by the most con- 
temptible motives? -Yet such is the melancholy but 
instructive scene, which posterity have to contemplate. 
The wisest of men became the dupe of foolish women: . 
at their instigation this pious prince embraced the super- 
stitions of their several countries, ‘and went after Ash- 
toreth the goddess of the Zidonians, and after Milcom, 
the abomination, or idol, of the Ammonites; and built a 
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high place for Chemosh,theabomination,or idol,cf Moab,’ 
even within view of the sacred city, confronting the 
Temple, which he had dedicated to Jehovah; “and for 

Molech the abomination of the children of Ammon, 
and likewise did he for all his strange wives.” This ab- 
ject superstition and idolatry, and base subserviency to 
women, into which Solomon was betrayed in his latter 
day, is the more astonishing when contrasted with his 
former piety, his zeal in erecting the temple, the rational 
and sublime devotion of his consecration prayer, and 
with his singular caution in not suffering the holy city 
to be profaned by the idolatrous rites practised, pro- 
bably in secret, by his own Queen: “Solomon brought 
up the daughter of Pharaoh out of the city of David, 
unto the house that he had builded for her, for he said, 
My wife shall not dwell in the house of David, king of 
Israel, because the places are holy whereunto the ark of 
the Lord hath come.” Lastly, the latter days of this 
mighty and prosperous monarch were embittered by 
civil broils, and by the mournful prospect, that his son 

shonld reign over no more than two of the twelve tribes; 

and that his own servant should possess the remainder, 

V. This reverse in the character and the fortune of 

Solomon has hitherto been held up only as an example of 
instability, and a lesson of diffidence. Bat it will also 
furnish two other remarks, not unworthy of our atten- 
tion. The first is, that one vice is generally the parent’ 
of many ; that as there is a natural alliance among vir- 
tnous dispositions, so among vices, there is a mutual 

combination to support each other; and the man who 

indulges in one has no security against the allurements 
of the rest. The licentiousness of Solomon betrayed 
him, by a very natural process, into the grossest im- 
piety and the most grovelling superstition. The second 
remark is, that the indulgence of any one vicious pro- 
pensity threatens destruction to the faculties of the 
mind, the powers of the body, and the prosperity of 
our fortunes. The unbridled indulgence of his passions 
was the root of various evils to Solomon. It impaired 
his intellectual abilities, eclipsed the glory of his reign, 
and subverted the prosperity of his empire. As God 
had conferred temporal felicity, because Solomon had 
prayed only for spiritual blessings, so when he aban- 

oned virtue and piety, he justly forfeited domestic 
peace and political prosperity. 
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VI. When any person of an innocent and well- 
disposed mind peruses this account of that incident in 
the life of Solomon, upon which this essay is a comment,. 
how natural is it to exclaim,—how happy was he to 
whom such an offer was made, and how wise in his 
choice! Seldom, however, do such persons reflect, 
that every one of them is possessed of the very same 
advantages with Solomon, and is presented with richer 
treasures of divine wisdom. God, imdeed, has not left 
us an absolute election of whatever might please our 
fancies; but even this restraint is an additional favour. 
He desired the Jewish Prince to ask what he should 
give him, and thus exposed him to the danger of a 
pernicious and ruinous choice. But us he has graciously 
preserved from such a perilous situation. He has not 
tempted us to desire any thing that might expose our 
virtue or our comfort to hazard. He has in the gospel, 
offered us that blessing which Solomon chose, and which 
every considerate person deems to be the most worthy 
of his ambition. He has even entreated, exhorted, and 
commanded us to accept of it. He has permitted the 
story which we are now considering to come down to 
our time as an additional inducement; for it demon- 
strates the wisdom of all who prefer the possession of 
religious acquirements to temporal advantages, both 
positively and negatively, by exemplifying in the former 
part of Solomon’s reign the salutary effects of virtue, 
and in the latter the ruinous consequences of sin. 

VII. Those who are beginning the career of life 
should, above all others, consider themselves as stand- 
ing in the situation of Solomon. It is they who should 
chiefly lay this story to heart. It is to be hoped that a 
large proportion of persons advanced in years, who have 
experienced the futility of worldly pleasure, and the 
vexations of worldly business, would act like Solomon, 
if they were again to begin their course, and do now 
look back with regret upon their former neglect of such 
blessed opportunities. But the inexperienced flatter 
themselves with other expectations. How few of the 
young are disposed to prefer future hopes to present 
possession, spiritual wisdom to the’ pride and vanity of 
life! Young persons are frequently to be found indulg- 
ing in such imaginations as were realized in the case of 
Solomon. They amuse themselves with the fancy, that 
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some powerful personage, or some supernatural being, 
might offer them liberty to make a wish, with a promise 
of complete gratification: and then rack their brains to 
fix, among the various objects of desire, upon that to 
which they should give a preference. It is generally 
found, that according to their several habits and pro- 
pensities, every one makes a different choice; but per- 
haps of all the instances of this kind which have at- 
tracted our notice, we cannot recollect one in which 
true wisdom and religious attainments were preferred. 
When such fanciful projects float in the minds of any, 
I solicit them to reflect upon the example of the wise 
man—to turn their thoughts from what is imaginary to 
what is real—not to waste in forming idle schemes of 
what they would do in case their wishes were gratified, 
that time and thought which should be directed to the 
most important of all concerns: rather to consider well 
the advantages they possess as disciples of Christ, than to 
repine at the want of what they cannot command, and 
what might prove ruinous if they could.. 

Beside the political and judicial wisdom for which 
Solomon is renowned, the sacred historian extols him 
for the extent of his learning. This consisted chiefly in 
natural history and moral philosophy. His knowledge 
of nature must have been derived from the Phenicians, 
who were familiarly acquainted with all the branches 
and inlets of the Mediterranean ; for the Jews were an 
illiterate people, and not at all addicted to science. The 
only books they possessed were the sacred records, which 
have come down to our time, and a few pieces on his- 
tory and poetry occasionally referred to in the Bible. 
His knowledge seems to have extended over the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. _ He is the only natural his- 
torian that we know of before the time of Aristotle. 

The only remains of his moral philosophy are con- 
tained in the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. Of 
his three thousand proverbs about a fourth part are still 
extant; in these he does not proceed upon any fixed 
hypothesis or theory, and yet they are not wholly devoid 
of a plan. The book may be considered under five 
divisions. The first part, which is a kind of preface, 
extends to the tenth chapter. This contains general 
cautions and exhortations from a teacher to his pupil, 
and the beautiful address of wisdom to the sons of men. 
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The second part extends from the beginning of the tenth 
chapter to the seventeenth verse of the twenty-second," 
and contains what may strictly and properly be called» 
proverbs, given in unconnected general sentences, with 
much neatness and simplicity, adapted to the instruc- 
tion of youth, and probably more immediately designed 
by Solomon for the improvement of his son, These 
are truly, to use his own expression, “apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” 

In the third part, which contains what is included 
between the seventeenth verse of the twenty-second 
and the twenty-fifth chapter, the tutor is supposed, for 
a more lively effect, to address his pupil as present.- He- 
drops the sententious style of proverbs, and communi- 
cates exhortations in a more continued and connected 
strain. 

The proverbs which are included between the twenty- 
fifth and thirtieth chapters, and which constitute the 
fourth part, are supposed to have been selected from a 
much greater number by the men of Hezekiah, that is 
by the prophets whom he employed to restore the ser- 
vice of the temple, and collect the sacred writings, as 
Eliakim and Joab, and Shebrah, and probably Hosea, 
Micah, and even Isaiah, who all flourished in the reign 
of that monarch, and doubtless co-operated with his 
endeavours to re-establish true religion among the Jews. 
These proverbs indeed appear to have been selected by 
some collectors after the time of Solomon, as they 
repeat some which he had previously introduced in the 
former part of the book. 

The fifth part contains the prudent admonitions which 
Agar, the son of Jokeh delivered to his pupils, Ithiel 
and Ucal; these are included in the thirtieth chapter. 
This part contains also the precepts which the mother of 
Lemuel delivered to her son, as described in the thirty- 
first chapter. 

The book of Ecclesiastes seems to have been written 
by Solomon at a very late period of his life. Itisa 
particular illustration of the vanity of all human pur- 
suits, and gn enquiry after the chief good. It is writ- 
ten, however, in a very desultory style. That it was 
written in his latter days may be concluded from that 
passage in which he condemns the whole course of his 
former life, concluding with these words—“ Then I 
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looked on all the works that my hands had wrought, 
and on all the labours I had laboured to do, and behold 
all was vanity and vexation of spirit.” His summum 
bonum, or chief good is, for a man to eat and. drink, 
and enjoy the good of all his labour—it is the gift of 
God. <And the foundation of his morals, “ to fear God 
and keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty 
of man: for God shall bring every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing, whether it be good or whether 
it be evil.”. This is accompanied with a metaphorical 
description of extreme old age, and death. This pas-. 
sage appears to me to be a specimen of that kind of 
composition which excites sentiments and emotions in 
the mind without conveying any clear meaning to the 
understanding. No man can read this passage without 
very solemn and tender feelings ; but when he considers 
the particulars of which it consists, he finds them to be 
altogether unintelligible. If he consults the commen- 
tators, he derives from them as little assistance to his 
reason as to his taste. Itis well if they do not dissipate 
that pleasing illusion which the first perusal spread over 
his mind. 

Of the thousand and five songs said to be composed 
by Solomon, one only remains. It is composed in the 
luxuriant and voluptuous style of Persian poetry. It 
has been called the' ‘song of songs,’ and the ‘song of 
loves, and it is well entitled to these appellations, but 
it may appear strange that such a composition should 
find a place in the Bible.. It is possible that Ezra, 
who compiled the Jewish canon, had so high a respect 
for its author that he could not refuse insertion to any 
authentic work of Solomon’s.. The Christian church 
prudently adopted the. whole of the sacred records of 
the Jews; for had they omitted any, they would have 
been charged with culling the Jewish Scriptures for their 
own purpose. If any of my readers conceive that any 
other part of the Hebrew scriptures might be omitted, 
he may apply to. them the same observation, provided 
he does so with due caution and reverence. 

The Bible is not all revelation, but a history of 
revelation. For instance there is nothing revealed in 
the Book of Ruth, which was inserted only to connect 
and complete the lineage of David, as the ancestor of the 
Messiah: and with respect to the present piece, it is obser- 
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vable, that there is no mention of God, nor any thing 
which, according to the letter, can be considered as a 
prayer, or as a moral or religious sentiment in the whole 
composition. The Rabbis, therefore, conceiving that Ezra 
must have had some reason for its introduction, believed 
that it was intended to show that God was wedded to 
his people, and that he would protect them. The Chris- 
tian fathers accordingly borrowed this mode of interpre- 
tation, and considered the whole as intended to repre- 
sent the mutual love of Christ and his church. In 
tracing out this mystical union, they, in the estimation 
of sober-minded men, will be thought, perhaps, to have 
passed the limits of good sense and sobriety. They 
have entered into minute expositions, and pretended to 
perceive the most fantastic allusions, and sometimes by 
a ludicrous association of opposite ideas they have 
excited ridicule or kindled shame. This mode of expo- 
sition is not yet extinct among our Presbyterian congre- 
gations. Solomon is still supposed to be Christ, and 
the bride to be his church. It is said that by the spouse, 
concubines and virgins are meant the different orders in 
the church; that the poetical address to the wind, 
chap iv. ver 16, is an invocation to the Holy Spirit, and 
that the ‘ointment’ means the graces of it; that the 
‘nose’ of the spouse, as she is called, denotes the minis- 
ters of the word—that “the little foxes” mean sinners of 
all sorts, heretics or persecutors, and that the borders 
of gold indicate the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 
Bishop Patrick after having ingeniously conjectured that 
the ‘heap of wheat’ was a representation of sheaves of 
wheat with lilies embroidered on her vest, and the 
‘navel’ was the figure of a great bowl or fountain, with 
streams running into it, thinks that these may be ap- 
plied to the two sacraments ; the font in baptism being 
represented by the latter, and the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper by the former. Every one must perceive 
that if such licentiousness of learning and of fancy be 
indulged, the words of holy scripture may be made 
to signify anything or nothing. It is a humiliating re- 
flection, that some of our most respectable Presbyterian 
ancestors should make the omission of the book of 
canticles in the lessons of the established church, a 
reason for not subseribing to the liturgy. 
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Among those who reject this mode of interpretation, 
the prevailing opinion is, that this poem is an epitha- 
lamium. or nuptial song’ on the marriage of Solomon 
with Pharaoh’s daughter; but Michaelis, an eminent 
biblical critic, asserts that there is nothing in the origi- 
nal about a bridegroom or a bride, or any thing that in- 
dicates a marriage. 

It is agreed that the nuptial feast among the Hebrews 
lasted for seven days. Of this circumstance M. Bossuet 
has availed himself in analyzing this poem; and accord- 
ingly he divides the whole into seven parts correspond- 
ing with the seven days of its supposed duration. Bi- 
shop Lowth has prudently declined examining the argu- 
ments which are taken from the poem itself, and from 
its internal structure, for the purpose of establishing 
the allegory. Commentators agree that this book con- 
tains a pastoral poem of the dramatic kind, and that 
there are at least two speakers, the bride and the bride- 
groom, as weil as a chorus of women. This seems in 
every respect congenial to the tragic chorus of the 
Greeks. They are constantly present and prepared to 
fulfil all the offices of advice and exhortation. They 
converse frequently with the principal speakers; they 
are questioned by them, and they return answers to 
their inquiries ; they take part in the whole business of 
the poem, and I do not find that on any occasion they 
quit the scene. See Hewlett's Introduction to this book. 

ERAsMUs. 
——— 
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“TJ and my father are one.” 


THE supposed authority of this text in favour of 
Christ's “ coequality and consubstantiality” with the 
Father, according to the phraseology of Trinitarians, 
has been a thousand times refuted. But so long as there 
remains a single individual, who either ignorantly or 
wilfully has recourse to it to prop up an unscriptural 
doctrine, I deem it expedient to contribute the humble 
weight of my reasoning to convince him of his error. 
The text is simple in itself, and easly remembered : 
consequently, it is “familiar as household words” on 
the tongue of that class of, Trinitarians whose, support 
is more to be valued on account of their numerical than 
their intellectual importance.. Yet I am of opinion, that 
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those who are in the habit of appealing to this text 
most freely, and with the greatest self-satisfaction, are 
not aware of the direct and positive evidence which it 
involves against them. “JZ and my Father are one.” 
Does this, I ask, come up to the letter of their creed ? 
Does it say al/ that they could most ardently desire ? 
Does it afford the mos: distant sanction to the doctrine 
ofa “Trinity?” Are there “ three persons” mentioned ? 
And are these three called one? No, taking the Trini- 
tarian view of the passage, it seems there are only “two 
persons of the Godhead” specified—and these two are 
called “one :” that the “first and second persons” alone 
are implied, while the “¢hird and last person” is expressly 
omitted, as if he were a mere cypher or nonentity, and 
as if he claimed no share, and formed no part in the 
tritheistic union. A sad omission this for Trinitarians ! 
Do they not perceive that the Trinity is here incom- 
plete? that one of its leading members and constitu- 
ents has been thrown into the shade ?—and that the 
“ Father end the Son” are represented as embracing in 
themselves, what Trinitarians tell us is produced by the 
addition of a “ third person,” and by the united combi- 
nation of the “ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost?” Verily, 
if Christ wasa Trinitarian, he has afforded us in this 
passage very defective grounds for believing so. If he 
had attached any importance to the doctrine—if he had 
intended that it should occupy a place among the other 
truths of Revelation—may we not suppose, that he 
would on every occasion have given it the high and ir- 
resistible sanction of his authority; and that he would 
have been fully as precise in his language, and though, 
perhaps, not so loud or declamatory, as punctual in 
teaching it as any of our modern divines. He would 
not, in that case, have made such a barren assertion, as 
“ Tand my father are one :’—he would not have so un- 
ceremoniously overlooked the “third person” in the 
Trinity : but he would have said something, at least, 
nearer the purpose of the Calvinistic creed—that there 
are “ three persons in the Godhead, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one.” I repeat, 
then, if Christ was virtually a Trinitarian, he taught 
the doctrine most imperfectly; and in such a manner that 
should any member connected with the Synod of Ulster 
“neglect to preach” more clearly and explicitly to his 
‘people, he would, I doubt not, be brought under the 
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ordeal of Synodical inquisition, and perhaps awakened 
to a sense of duty by the alarming threat of excommu- 
nication! Will Trinitarians never be convinced, or 
acknowledge themselves convinced, of their error? 
And will they never cease to be the advocates of a dec- 
trine, which reflects an imputation of incapacity or 
wilful neglect, on him, who pre-eminently claimed to be 
the Divine messenger of heaven; whose office it was 
to reveal unto us the whole will and counsel of God; 
and to make known unto all freely and unreservedly 
the great truths of salvation ? ‘ 

But estimating the merits of the Trinitarian version 
by the standard of logical precision, would Christ, if 
he had designed in this affirmation, simply to specify 
the exact numerical quantum which the “ Father and the 
Son” compose when taken together, have made such 
a glaring contradiction in terms? Would he have cal- 
culated so groundlessly on the ignorance of his auditors 
and posterity, as to imagine that a proposition bearing 
such evident marks of inconsistency, would meet a 
free and unhesitating reception? Would he have made 
such a declaration in the hearing, or addressed it to the 
understanding of rational and reflective beings, which a 
child, or the veriest tyro in arithmetic would have set 
down as a palpable untruth? Would he, who came to 
teach the world wisdom, have committed such a puerile 
blunder? Would he have exposed his system and his 
character as a divine teacher to such questionable vera- 
eity, by stating incredibilities, without any previous 
allusion to the circumstance, and without preparing their 
minds for such an extraordinary communication ? Would 
he have thus hastily attempted to palm a postulate on 
them, which would haye required nothing less than a 
miracle to establish its truth? I answer that this would 
have been at entire variance with Christ’s ordinary mode 
of teaching, and his uniform plan of appealing to the 
reason and understanding of those whom he addressed, 
in confirmation of his doctrines. If it had been his ob- 
ject to specify the exact number which they constituted ; 
would he not, in accordance with the usual train of 
mental calculation, and views such as human beings are 
in the habit of entertaining, to obtain credence, have 
said, “JZ and my father are not one, but two?” J and 
my father must, by the laws of all languages, and by 
the very nature of things, convey to the mind the idea 
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of two separate and distinct persons. ‘“ J” taken by itself, 
implies one; and “my father” also denotes one—and twice 
1 are 2, is one of the plainest axioms of arithmetic, as 
well as of common sense. 

But even according to the Trinitarian view, this re- 
sult is inevitable: For Christ, who then spoke not as 
Deity, but as the “ Son” of Deity, or in his “human 
nature,” was certainly distinct, as Trinitarians must ad- 
mit, from his “ Father,’ or, in other words, from his 
« Divine nature,” on which they found the doctrine of 
his “ equality.” The one nature was possessed of hu- 
man properties, the other of dinine : the one was mate- 
rial, the other spiritual : the one visible, the other invi- 
sible. So that they must have formed, at the moment 
Christ used the words “I and my father are one,” two 
separate existences, each distinguishable by opposite qua- 
lities and endowments - peculiar to itself. Even suppos- 
ing then Christ’s divine nature,” together with the “ Fa- 
ther,” to constitute perfect identity, or to be literally the 
Father himself—the “man Christ Jesus,” who, taking 
the utmost latitude of the Trinitarian hypothesis, could 
have made this assertion only in regard to his “ Divine 
nature,’ must have been distinct from and inferior to that 
‘Divine nature :” consequently, the person speaking, 
and the person or subject spoken of, must have been dif- 
ferent; therefore, they must have been numerically two. 

But is it to be supposed, after all, that Christ spoke 
through a mask ? and that he concealed under the pro- 
noun “J” a double meaning? that he did not mean 
to signify by the use of this term, that he himself—the 
very ideritical person who then addressed them, and 
who stood before them visible and tangible to their 
senses, was “one” with the Father ; but that he alluded 
to another portion of himself entirely different, which 
was hitherto unknown to them and wrapt in mystery, 
as constituting that oneness? No, we cannot for a mo- 
ment conceive that such was the case. We cannot sup- 
pose that there was any such mysticism or deception at- 
tached to our Lord’s words; or that an observer could 
possibly understand the term “ J," which appeals so 
directly to the speaker, as relating to any other than the 
being Christ, who then’ addressed them. Such a cir- 
cumstance as one person uniting in himself the opposite 
qualities of Deity and humanity, so as to form the one 
half “ God,” the other half “ man,” and employing the 
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personal pronoun “ J,” when it was intended to apply 
not to himself as a@ whole, but to another part or section 
of himself, is so unprecedented, and so wide of all con- 
jecture, that if it had been really the case, it must have 
called forth on the spot a specific and satisfactory ex- 
planation. Buton this matter he is totally silent— 
while it may be easily traced from the nature of his de- 
fence, that such a notion exists only in the imagination. 
of Trinitarians. This view of the subject, then, also 
militates against the doctrine of Christ being together 
with the “ Father” literally “one.” Believing, as we 
must, if we exercise a particle of reason, that Christ 
spoke of himself not under two characters, but simply 
as one individual, possessing the attribute of personal 
identity ; and that the appellation “my father’ signified 
another whole and separate Being—the “oneness” im- 
plied, must relate to something else than an “equality 
of nature, or identity of existence.” 

But further, observe in what a ridiculous light the 
Trinitarian hypothesis places Christ’s words. If Christ 
was “ one’ and the same with the “ Father,” they would 
both, taken together, merely amount to one person! 
This is the very spirit and essence of their creed :—con- 
sequently, instead of the words “JZ and my father,” 
which to common intellects would necessarily involve 
two, he should more appropriately have said, “JZ and 
myself am one,” or simply, “Zam one :’—assuming at 
once as his right the prerogative of +‘ the father,” and 
throwing him entirely out of the question! This would 
certainly have been more agreeable to the Trinitarian 
version of the text; though manifestly repugnant to 
the meaning which Christ intended to convey. Trini- 
tarians may condemn us for presuming to exercise our 
reason on such subjects; and may endeavour to evade 
the force of our arguments by a grave rebuke of our au- 
dacity, in venturing to bring what they would style the 
mysterious combination of the “ Father and the son,” 
under the unhallowed scrutiny of mental investigation ; 
but though we should not wish to incur the charge of 
intentionally using such sacred names with any appa- 
rent freedom, while our objéct is merely to expose the 
absurdities of their own system, and to uphold the un- 
rivalled supremacy of the “Father” and the subordination 
of the “Son,” against the authority of all creeds and 
confessions which teach the contrary—our reason we 
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are bound to exercise ; and we cordially join in the pre- 
diction, that those dogmas of human invention, which 
only appear darker and more deformed under the light 
of her torch, will ultimately disappear before the tri- 
umphant progress of free inquiry, the spread of mental 
enlightenment, and the majestic reign of Divine truth. 

But as an additional argument against Trinitarians, 
I maintain, that if Christ had intended by the declara- 
tion in question, to signify his oneness and personal iden- 
tity with the “ Father,” or that they were literally the 
same Being—instead of retracting or modifying his 
words—instead of retreating from this trial of his sin- 
cerity ; or being at the pains of refuting the accusation 
whick the Jews brought against him—he would, in de- 
spite of all opposition, have persisted in his assertion ;— 
he would have hazarded every danger, rather than sa- 
crifice such an important truth :—he would openly have 
vindicated his right to Deity, and would have entered 
into such an explanation of the fact, seemingly incredible 
and astonishing, as would have convinced them of its cer- 
tainty. He would have made this mystery some way 
or other more comprehensible and level to their under- 
standing : and though he might not have afforded them 
ocuiar demonstration, he would have initiated their 
minds so clearly into this grand arcanum, that in oppo« 
sition to all their preconceived notions and opinions, 
they would have been compelled to believe it. Such a 
line of procedure would have been requisite on the oc- 
casion; and such we should have expected from him 
who held the commission of a teacher from heaven. It 
was a circumstance entirely new to them; it was the 
first and only time that he had been accused, truly or 
falsely, of assuming equality with God..' He had been 
in the habit, during the previous part of his ministry, 
of proclaiming his mission from the “ Father”’—of up- 
holding the Father’s supremacy, and acknowledging his 
own subordination and dependence. It would there- 
fore have been needful on the part of Christ to have 
used the utmost care and precision, in unfolding a truth 
so apparently self-contradictory and incredible, which 
would have virtually neutralized all his former declara- 
tions in regard to himself; and erased every previous 
notion which they were led to entertain respecting his 
character as the “ Son of God.” 
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The Jews themselves, as well as Trinitarians, mis- _ 
understood him, and construed his language into a 
meaning entirely different from what he intended. From 
his words they inferred that he made himself “ equal 
with God,” and brought against him a charge of blas- 
phemy. Ver. 33, “« The Jews answered him, saying, 
for a good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy ; 
and because that thou being a man makest thyself God.” 
What is his defence? Verse 34—36. “Jesus answered 
them, is it not written in your law, I said, ye are Gods? 
If he called them Gods unto whom the word of God 
came, and the scripture cannot be broken; say ye of 
him whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the 
world, thou blasphemest ; because I said, I am the Son 
of God.” This answer is clear, candid, and convin- 
cing, and fully proves the injustice of the accusation. 
He had not called himself God. He had not made him- 
self equal with God. He ‘had not even assumed as 
high a title as others were in the habit of receiving. He 
merely called himself the “ Son of God.” 

But supposing the Trinitarian version of the passage 
to be correct, would this have been his defence? No, 
he would rather have made a reply such as the follow- 
ing :—“TI have said that I am one with the Father, and 
you have taken offence at it: but why this unseasonable 
clamour? Why thus hastily charge me with impiety ? 
You may take me to bea very humble individual indeed ; 
descended from mean parents, and born in an obscure 
village—nay, some among you may suppose me an im- 
postor.. I have been known to you by the title of the 
Son of God, and you may impeach me with arrogance 
in assuming equality with my Father; but you know 
nothing of my real character. I am far greater than I 
appear to you, or have yet professed myself. I sustain 
a more exalted rank; though I seem to you a man, I 
am nothing less than a God, and though I have called 
myself the Son, I henceforth relinquish the titleh—I am 
as great as the Father—yea, the Father himself—the 
very God to whom you dedicate your worship and your 
praise!” Such is the awful slander of dissimulation 
and hypocrisy, which the Trinitarian hypothesis casts 
on the pure ‘and spotless character of the Redeemer! 
Can they behold their doctrine thus placed in its true 
attitude, without shuddering at the consequences ? 

By the recorded explanation of Christ himself, then, 
we must be directed in viewing the words, “I and my 
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father are one,” very differently from Trinitarians. 
They could not be one in essence, power, or eternity: 
they were not one in point of equality; for that Jesus 
in his defence disclaimed, and at the 29 v., speaking of 
his sheep, he saith—‘ My father which gave them me, 
is greater than all.” They must have been one, there- 
fore, in regard to some other object or quality—one in 
mind, one in love, one or alike in their merciful pur- 
poses of saving mankind. Christ was willing to un- 
dertake the embassy to which the Father appointed 
him—to meet all its trials, its labours, and its sufferings, 
in obedience to his Father’s will; and to become the 
faithful, the patient, and unwearied minister in unfold- 
ing and exemplifying the benevolent plans of the Deity 
in the redemption of the human race. As rays from the 
sun retain a portion of the light and heat of the great 
luminary from which they are transmitted, so the 
instructions of Christ were stamped with the impress 
of that divine intelligence from which they originally 
emanated. Asthe inherent love of God was manifested 
in raising up Christ to be a Saviour, so meekness, and 
benevolence, and condescension to man, shone forth 
throughout the whole of his ministry. He was the 
worthy and approved representative of Divine Majesty, 
in all his lessons and labours of love: and as far as 
unity of design, harmony of purpose, and joint co-opera- 
tion in effecting the great work of man’s redemption, 
can constitute identity of character, so far did Christ aptly 
employ the language, that he was “ one with the Father.” 

As a proof, however, that the “oneness” implied, 
did not relate to an “ equality of natures,’ I direct the 
attention of my readers to John xvii. 11. “ Holy Father, 
keep, through thine own name, those whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, as weare.” Also, 
vy. 20—23, in which all true believers are called “one.” 
“Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word ; that 
they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee, that they also may be one in us ; that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me. And the glory 
which thou gavest me I have given them, that they 
may be one, even as we are one: I in them and 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one." 
Gal. iii. 28, “ There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus :” 
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that is, they were one in regard to their Christian privi- 
leges, and should be of one mind, of one spirit, and 
one accord. Acts iy. 32. “And the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and one soul.” But ap- 
plying the Trinitarian standard to these passages, we 
are brought to a most miraculous conclusion, truly. We 
have this vast community, composed of thousands of 
every nation and language, reduced to one person !—to 
a single individual ! 

It is deserving our observation, that though the Jews 
and Trinitarians have been alike astray in perverting 
our Saviour’s words, they did so under the influence of 
a directly opposite impression. The Jews accused him of 
“making himself God;” an idea they could not tolerate, 
as directly contrary to their religion and worship: while 
Trinitarians put upon his words a similar erronedus 
interpretation, by making him what the Jews so openly 
condemned—for the very purpose of exalting him to 
an equality with the Supreme God—and to the end of 
dividing with another that glory which is due to him 
alone. Of the two parties, I consider Trinitarians the 
more culpable, as encouraging that idolatry against 
which the Almighty has threatened his highest dis- 
pleasure. The Jews had the most rigid regard to the 
unity and supremacy of the “living and the true God.” 
Trinitarians, in their mistaken ardour, stop not at an 
infringement of one of his positive commandments— 
“ Thou shalt have no other Gods before me.” 

I remark, in conclusion, that were we to search the 
Bible from beginning to end, we could not produce a 
passage which overturns the doctrine of a “ Trinity,” 
and of Christ's “equality with the Father,” so com- 
pletely as does the present. This brings the matter to 
the test, and involves the very question of dispute which 
has so long agitated the Christian world. Besides, 
what is of the utmost importance, it is the evidence of 
Christ himself speaking in his own defence, and vindi- 
cating the strict unity of the “Father” in a case in 
which his own assumption of Deity was falsely impli- 
cated ; and it is such as we should have expected from 
him, in whose life the virtue of humility shone forth 
with a lustre which rendered his character the more 
dignified ; and who never ostentatiously magnified his 
own name, but gave unto God that glory which is due 
unto Him by right of his eternal existence, as well as 
his Sovereign dominion. 
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Let not Trinitarians, then, ever presume to uphold 
the reality of a doctrine which has no foundation in 
scripture, while this evidence of Christ stands recorded 
against them. Let them lay aside at once their creeds 
and their confessions, and sacrifice their prejudices to 
the superior dictates of divine truth. Let them be 
assured, that though the citadel behind which they have 
entrenched themselves, may be strongly fortified by 
numbers, that the combined force of reason and scrip- 
ture cannot be resisted ; and that it must in the end fall 
before their mighty and majestic ascendancy. Let them 
not be tardy or reluctant in renouncing their errors, 
and casting off the yoke of bondage by which they have 
been so long enslaved ; but let them consider that it is 
a duty which they owe to the cause of Christ, to them- 
selves, and to future generations, to co-operate with 
their Unitarian brethren in promoting that radical reform 
in religious doctrine, the seeds of which were sown by 
the Apostles; which after being long buried in obscurity, 
and obstructed in their growth by the tares of supersti- 
tion and mental thraldom, not less than by the severities 
of spiritual oppression, are now beginning to burst forth 
with renovated vigor, to expand their branches, and 
unfold their blossoms like plants under the radiance of 
a more genial sun, and of the wide and universal in- 
crease of which, posterity must yet witness the happy 
and triumphant completion. 


———>———- 


TEMPERANCE. 


TEMPERANCE is confined by moralists to a strict con- 
trol of a certain class of appetites and passions: by men 
of the world it is considered as compatible with a pretty 
free indulgence of them all. I shall understand it in 
its largest sense, as implying that balance of the passions, 
appetites and affections, which renders them all subser- 
vient to reason. The ancients assigned temperance a 
place among the four cardinal virtues; and in this en- 
larged signification it may indeed be esteemed the hinge 
on which the moral and intellectual character will turn. 

The excellence of this state of mind cannot be doubted 
by any rational creature ; for it is evident, that our su- 
periority over other animals consists in the authority and 
dominion of reason; and when it is supplanted by the 
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inferior principles, we are sensible of degradation. 
While reason retains the command, all the powers and 
passions are employed in promoting our perfection ; 
but when she submits to their domination, they become 
More outrageous and mutinous by the alliance. The 
greatest calamity that can befall a state is, that the most 
noble and enlightened of its members should become 
subservient to the most ignorant and vile; and the bas- 
est perversion of human nature takes place when intel- 
lect becomes the pander to vice; and reason a dupe to 
folly. 

Temperance enables a man to employ all his faculties 
to the best advantage. He has his implements in order 
and readiness; and he is in a state to apply them all 
with efficacy to the accomplishment of every valuable 
purpose. The passions and affections ccutribute not 
only to the activity of his mind; but, wnen properly 
employed, to its improvement also. When kept in sub- 
jection, they even enliven and invigorate the intellect, 
and give energy to virtue. The passions have been 
called the elements of the mind. Their gentle gales 
communicate a delightful freshness, preferable even to 
that delicious tranquillity, that satisfactory calm, which 
contributes so much to the happiness of the virtuous 
mind. Their tempests produce confusion, desolation 
and misery. ; 

We are so constituted as to receive most pleasure 
from natural objects, when ina state of equilibrium, or 
gently agitated. Balmy gales, waving trees, mild ani- 
’ mals enjoying luxuriant pastures, and the fruits of the 
earth silently growing to maturity; the flat or slowly 
swelling sea, the moon gliding through her various re- 
volutions, and exhibiting her diversified appearances in 
mild and silent majesty, and the reflection of her watery 
beams in a still night from the tremulous ocean or the 
surface of aglassy pond, are delightful objects to the 
eye, and just emblems of a temperate mind. In such 
objects innocence delights. , 

On the contrary, a boisterous and turbulent state of 
the elements is calculated to exgite terror and other dis- 
agreeable sensations; at least” sugh awful and sublime 
emotions, as we hesitate to call€ither pleasing or pain- 
ful; and the poets whose business it is to paint the pas- 
sions and affections, make the “perturbed and distracted 
spirit delight in lightning, cataracts and hurricanes ;” and 
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assign the “ whistling of the wind and the rocking of the 
battlements” as a suitable accompaniment to the “gloomy 
habit of the soul.” Such objects serve to occupy, if not 
amuse the guilty mind. 

But though the moral excellence of a temperate state 
of mind, and its conformity to the order of nature, must 
be generally admitted, mankind will not so readily give 
it the preference in point of happiness. In this, however, 
they may justly suspect, that they are deceived by the 
silent Japse and placid tenor of temperate pleasures, 
and the more imposing nature of voluptuous and riot- 
ous enjoyments. 

One strong presumption in favour of this suspicion is, 
that the mind is always happy in a state of composure ; 
for if it were unhappy, it could not be tranquil. The 
only question, therefore, is, whether it may not feel 
more delight in a state of agitation. When we reflect 
on this subject, it immediately occurs to us, that plea- 
sures of the former class are pure and uniform; those of 
the latter turbid and irregular. In every kind of tran- 
quillity, the mind enjoys a degree of happiness, greater 
or less; but many kinds of agitation are productive of 
the greatest misery. We are therefore to decide be- 
tween a state of uninterrupted enjoyment, and a state 
composed of lively pleasure, and keen distress, subject! 
to the extremes of delight and anguish. When I con- 
sider how much oftener our violent emotions expose us 
to misery, than inspire delight ; and that our sufferings 
may in their nature last much longer than our more 
lively sensations of pleasure can possibly do, I am in- 
clined to prefer that temperate enjoyment. which arises 
from the subjection of our passions to that turbulent 
state produced by their licentious gratification. In the 
spiritual as in the natural world I prefer the calm to the 
tempest. 

‘The agitation of the mind is perhaps always attended 
with some uneasiness. Whether the perturbation arise 
from anger, fear, envy, revenge, pride, hatred, or any 
other malevolent passion, it keeps us in a state of anxie- 
ty and distress.’ Even those affections which promise 
future enjoyment, if. suffered to rise to an intemperate 
height, are causes of unhappiness; such as avarice, 
ambition, and even love. Nay, the very enjoyment we 
promise ourselves from some of them, when carried to 
excess, is converted into sickness and distraction, as in 
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the case of intoxication. This is so much the case, 
that instead of comparing them with temperance, we 
should rather calculate, whether any of them, when in- 
dulged in an excessive degree, yields more pleasure or 
pain ; I am inclined to think that the balance is against 
them. Any pleasure, therefore, that they afford, arises 
from the moderation with which they are indulged; 
and may be fairly placed to the credit of temperance. 
Temperance is that happy art, which separates the sweets 
from the bitters of our mingled cup. 

This argument is strengthened by another observa- 
tion. I believe every man under the dominion of any 
violent passion or affection, would gladly be freed from 
it, if every trace of it could be erased, so as to Jeave no 
uneasy reflection or craving behind. But is this the case 
with the temperate man ? Does he not rather wish to 
enjoy his delightful calm as long as he can ? 

Is the temperate man, then, subject to no distress or 
affliction? Certainly ; to all the calamities of life as well 
as his fellows; but he can bear them with more tran- 
quillity. He is free from those passions, which occa- 
sion anguish and constitute the greater part of human 
misery : and those emotions, to which he is liable are 
blessings compared with the furious passions. He is 
liable to pain and grief for his own sufferings; and to 
sympathetic sorrows for the misfortunes of his friends ; 
but his grief is unattended with repentance and remorse; 
and his sympathy is softened by the pleasing conscious- 
ness of an amiable emotion. 

The man who throws up the reins to his passions, may 
occasionally enjoy very exquisite pleasure, but will in 
the same proportion be exposed to grievous disappoint- 
ments; and his sensibility to the latter will be equally 
acute with his relish for the former, and more lasting. 
The man who indulges his fancy may also happen upon 
some distinguished flight of genius; but his life will 
be less wise, useful and satisfactory, than that of him, 
who subjects his imagination as well as his passions to 
reason. 

There is one virtue and source of comfort, to which 
the man of warm passions and lively fancy is usually a 
stranger. His sanguine temper and variegated life are 
equally inconsistent with content: and how sweet an 
ingredient this is in the cup of happiness, you need not 
be told. Happily, this, like many other important 
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truths, is become too trite to be,insisted upon. Tem-) 
perance of mind, on the contrary, begets contentment.: 
because it implies moderation in. our wishes. and. expec- 
tations. Italso renders the practice of. this, virtue more 
easy, by securing to us those blessings, which, minds, of, 
a higher temperature are incapable of enjoying ; and. at, 
the same time it renders. the careful, cultivation .of; this, 
virtue less necessary; because a moderate degree, of 
prosperity, is sufficient to the happiness of a, temperate 
man. 

It is also, to be remembered, that delight, is not, hap- 
piness ;, nor an. eccentric genins, wisdem. , Fortunately. 
for us, our felicity, does, not-depend on fine frenzies and 
occasional transports, nor success, in, life, on flights, of 
fancy. Happiness is not an act, but,a state; not asud- 
den effusion of. genius ; but the uniform consequence of, 
virtue and moderation. If then, virtue, happiness, or 
wisdom, be our,aim, let, us cultivate a,calmand tempe- 
rate, mind, 

So far. I have spoken of temperance.only,so as.connected, 
with the internal operations of, the mind, I shall now 
consider it,in that-light, in which, it, is, more,commonly. 
contemplated; as affecting the bodily, organs, 

What I have hitherto said would, be. applicable, to.a 
Being purely spiritual. What, I have now ,to,speak of 
supposes an.union of soul and, body. Still, however, 
the spiritual part.of our composition, is chiefly concerned 
in the argument ; forif.the soul.were,not,at,allaffeeted 
by the actions of the corporeal,part,. the, operations. of, 
the body would be indifferent with,respect to happiness 
and virtue. 

The due temperature of. the bodily, organs. is, synony- 
mous with health, All disturbance of, this, equilibrium 
is disorder or, disease, and all that comes under,the,com- 
mon signification, of, intemperance either , disturbs the, 
tranquillity, or taints the purity of, the, mind, as,well.as 
the body. 

It. would seem superfluous, to declaim, on the.value,of, 
health; and yet perhaps few blessings are more over... 
looked. In. words we, acknowledge health, of .body, 
peace of mind and a,competency, of worldly goods,to be 
a just summary of happiness ;, but, in.works, deny,, it, 
These are the natural results of temperance; yet, they 
are all risked and forfeited for the most trivial and eyen;. 
childish gratifications, by.the man who prefers appetite., 
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to reasén. The temperate’man is less liable to bodily 
distempers. Those which ‘he suffers are ‘milder ‘and 
more curable: subject him to fewer privations, and are 
borne with greater patience. 

‘Sonie may esteem ‘the state I recommend as insipid, 
exempt ‘perhaps, ‘from pain and disease; but equally 
destitute of enjoyment. On tlie other band, it may ‘be 
‘maintained, that the temperate man is more susceptible 
of ‘pleasure than the intemperate. He is never debar- 
‘red from partaking of all the enjoyments of the volup- 
tuary, except ‘so far as they are destructive to health, 
ifniocénce, competence, contentment, reputation, or some 
other object which he values more than momentary en- 
joyment; arid which it is the greatest misfortune of the 
voluptuary not'to value at all. If he dées not indulge 
‘in tlie8e ‘pleasires to such excess, He can ‘enjoy them 
more regularly, and for a longer portion of his life; 
while the debaucliee is often disqualified for a long time 
together ‘from relishing his ‘favourite gratifications, by 
the very ‘éifects ‘of inordinate indulgence. 

The intemperate inin ‘is also deprived of much plea- 
sure by the tyraniy of his violent and irascible passions, 
atid tiever enjoys that serenity which constitutes the 
aes blessing ‘attendant ‘on moderation. During a 

t ‘of ‘anger, ‘discontent, fretfulness, or spleen, he is 
totally ‘nfitted for ‘corporeal enjoyment, and is even im 
aState of ‘misery ; and the frequent recurrence of these 
unsociable passions disqualifies him for the amusements 
‘of sdcitl imtercourse, ‘and indeed renders him ‘an object 
of Contempt, disgust, or fear, to all his companions. 
‘As far'as haman happiness depends on the affection an 
estéém of ‘our fellow-creatures, it is forfeited and aban- 
doned by the man addicted to appetite and passion. 
Domésticsociety, which the temperate man is peculiarly 
qualified to adorn and enjoy, is a paradise which this 
fiend is only calculatéd to disturb and defile. « 

_ A master of a family should govern his own heart:as 
he ‘governs his household. He should exercise that 
eontrol over his ‘appetites and passions, which a prudent 
howseholder assumes over his servants—confining those 
which contribute to his subsistence ‘or pleasure, to the 
samé Subordinate situation which is occupied by the 
lowest menials in a family. Those propensities, which 
ontribute to more elegant ‘enjoyments, should be con- 
sidered and treated as those ministers-of luxury, who 
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furnish the different productions of the arts and manu- 
factures, or the more curious works of nature, and orna- 
ments for his house ; but all his appetites and passions, 
tastes and propensities, should be subject to temperance,’ 
sobriety, religion, and purity, as those various domestics 
and artisans are subject to the head of the-family, and 
be restricted by these principles in all their operations, 
the degree in which they shall be employed, and even 
their continuance inthe family. In particular he should 
treat his own pride, gluttony, envy and revenge, as he 
would a proud, gluttonous, envious, and revengeful 
servant, restraining, correcting, or dismissing them 
altogether. 

Temperance of mind and person, implies the existence 
of almost every virtue in a moderate degree; because it 
precludes the prevalence of any vicious propensity to a 
great excess; and if a man “cease to do evil, he will 
Jearn to do well.” A temperate mind is, in a great mea- 
sure, exempt from temptation; and none but an unnatu- 
ral, perverted spirit will be wicked gratuitously. It 
may not be highly virtuous, but it will be innocent; and 
innocence is not only very meritorious in itself, but is 
also an excellent foundation on which to build a virtuous 
character. A man of calm mind and temperate passions 
is hisown master. He will not be inadvertently hurried 
into any atrocious or flagitious course of conduct; and 
it will require but a moderate degree of resolution and 
abstinence to refrain from deliberate and presumptuous 
transgressions. When a man is safe from the seducing 
influence of his passions—the sin that most easily besets 
him—he must be a desperate sinner if he is guilty of 
cold-blooded villainy. Moderation of mind will protect 
a man from violent and malicious crimes. Temperance 
of bodily appetites will keep him free from scandalous 
vices. 

If this be true, the temperate man will probably be 
a virtuous character. If he don’t hate, he will love, at 
least will do good. If he is not avaricious, he will 
probably be liberal to a certain degree. If he keeps 
his ambitious, insolent, and overbearing principles in 
subjection; he will be inclined to modesty, humility, 
and gentleness; for no man is absolutely a neutral 
character. 

There is another virtue of great importance in the 
Christian character, and strongly insisted upon by our 
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Lord himself, which is rendered comparatively easy by 
the habitual exercise of temperance. [ mean self-denial. 
Self-denial is usually esteemed one of the hardest and 
most grievous injunctions in the Gospel. We can with 
difficulty deny a favour to any person that is dear to us, 
particularly to those of our own blood; and to deny 
vurselves: to set self against self is deemed almost 
unnatural. Yet this command, which is esteemed so 
unreasdnable in matters connected with morality and 
religion, is cheerfully complied with in all our temporal 
eonceris. There is no precept so generally obeyed as 
self-denial. Almost the whole circle of our intercourse 
with mankind is a system of self-denial. In every act of 
domestic life and friendship, we prefer the gratification 
of others to our own: In transactions of business we 
study té dccomniddateé ourselves to the wishes and hu- 
mours of those with whom we have our dealings. The 
common rules of civilized society, and the forms of 
good bréeding impose severer restraints than religion. 
And in all these branches of our commerce with the 
world, these self-denying impositions are so commonly 
submitted to that they become habitual; and when 
thoroughly habitual, they are found to be pleasing. 

It gives a very mean idea of our respect for religion, 
that it is the only law to which we refuse to make these 
sacrifices : for its demands cannot be more rigorous ard 
frequent than those of urbanity and politeness, and 
surely its authority should be greater. 

But then, you say, we are accustomed to these for- 
malities and complianctes from out youth: they are in 
daily exercise, and grow so habitual, that we don't feel 
any restraint in complying with them. | We are rather 
sensible of disgust and shame, when the common rules 
of decency and civility aré omitted by ourselves or 
others. 

This is a very natural account of the matter; and 
ptay why may it not be applied to religion? Would it 
not be worth while to try the same experiment in this 
case? If we accustomed Ourselves from our youth to 
comply with the duties of morality and the ordinances. 
of religion, would they not become habitual? [ff they 
were once habitual, might they not be found to be 
agreeable? And if the. observance of them were so 
agreeable, would not the neglect of them by others. 
excite disgust ; and by ourselves, shame ? 
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Now this duty, which is found to be so difficult, is 
greatly facilitated by the practice of temperance. The 
temperate man can practice self-denial; because he in- 
dulges in no pleasures that religion requires him to 
resign. He enjoys as much pleasure and more happi- 
ness than the voluptuary, and yet he is not called upon 
to abandon any one indulgence. Why should he be 
commanded to deny himself any gratifications that 
neither corrupt his heart, nor enervate his virtue, nor 
impair his reason ; that neither injure nor offend any of 
his neighbours ; that neither seduce him from the ser- 
vice of God, nor render him less acceptable in his sight ? 
- Lastly, whatever contempt men of pleasure may 
entertain for temperance, it is the only sure foundation 
for a finished character. If we would erect a beautiful 
and substantial edifice, we must have a clear foundation. 
I believe temperance, moderation, and self-command 
are essential to great eminence in every line of life; 
but I am sure they are necessary to the perfection of 
the Christian character. Without these indeed; the 
mild, disinterested and benevolent virtues can hardly 
come to maturity. On this account St. Peter enume- 
rates temperance in his catalogue of Christian virtues. 
It is also classed by St. Paul with the fruits of the spirit, 
and the same Apostle both shows its importance, and 
recommends the exercise of it by an illustration drawn 
from the foot-race at the ancient games; for if such 
strict abstinence was necessary for that momentary 
exertion, how much more requisite must it be during 
the long and difficult struggles of the Christian course | 
and if they cheerfully submitted to such painful disci- 
pline for the chance of a garland of faded leaves, a 
chaplet of laurel, or a sprig of palm, can the Christian 
decline the mild restraints of the gospel, when certain 
of the reward of an immortal crown ? 

“Know ye not, that they who run in arace, run all, but 
one receiveth the prize? Sorun, that ye may all obtain. 

“« And every man that striveth for the mastery at the 
games is temperate in all things. 

“ Now, they do it to obtain a corruptible crown ; but 
we are incorruptible. 

“T therefore so run, not as uncertainly : so fight I, not 
as one that beateth the air. But I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection: lest that by any means, 
when I have preached to others, I myself should be a 
cast-away.” Nemo. 
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THE most convenient plan will be to place together 
all the texts bearing on the design and character of Chris- 
tianity, and not to subdivide the subject into the 
different branches of the Calvinistic controversy, which - 
has in one sense grown up into a great tree; a tree not 
like that to which the gospel is compared, as allow- 
ing to the fowls of the air shade and repose under its 
branches: but rather from its thick impervious foliage 
destroying all verdure beneath, interposing ashadow 
that no cheering rays of the sun can ever penetrate, but 
that continues ever chilled by fog and damp. 

Iintend to confine myself to the scripture proofs, 
with such remarks upon different passages as will more 
particularly exhibit their bearing upon any of the 
points in controversy. It may be said, that I am not 
thus doing full justice to the cause; and this is true. 
It is not only fair, but of much importance in the Cal- 
vinistic controversy, to give due weight to the natural 
indications of God’s will, in our feelings, our principles, 
our faculties, our position in the great frame of being ; 
and also to the satisfactory proofs we have of God's 
goodness, graciousness, and long suffering. Notwith- 
standing this, I prefer adhering to my plan, as more 
consistent with the title which I have prefixed to these 
papers; having no doubt whatever that the testimony 
of scripture, when rightly understood, is abundantly 
sufficient for overthrowing this gloomy system. 

The five points of Calvinism, with reference to which 
the following passages are adduced from scripture, are 
thus enumerated by Dr. Price, whose statement I take 
as being shortest :—1, The Doctrine of absolute Pre- 
destination and Election. 2, The Doctrine of Original 
Sin. 3, The Doctrine of the Total Impotence of Man, 
and Irresistible Grace in opposition to Free Will. 4, 
The Doctrine of Particular in opposition to Universal 
Redemption.. 5, The Doctrine of the Perseverance of 
Saints, after being once called and converted. 

Matt.i. 21. And she shall bring forth a Son, and thou shalt call 
his name Jesus: for he shall save his people from their sins. 

This is an early intimation of the design of Christ's 
mission, viz: to restore men to virtue and. holiness of 
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life ; for to be delivered from sin, and to be virtuous, 
are different modes of expressing the same thing. 

iii. 12. Whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge 
his floor, and gather his wheat into the garner; but he will burn up 
the chaff with unquenchable fire. 

Admitting that we should be cautious in arguing 
too peremptorily from figurative éxpressions, we may 

‘still conclude, from these words, that the good, practi- 
cal, and useful principles of our nature, are what is 
meant by the wheat; and that the want of these sub- 
stantial qualities is represented by chaff. 

I must content myself with referring to the 5th, 6th, 
and 7th chapters. I should have to transcribe them 
entire, if I were to give all that bears upon the Calvinis-. 
tic points. In opposition to the doctrine of Original 
Sin, or the total depravity of human nature, we may 
appeal to the recognition of virtuous principles and 
ainiable feelings. So far from saying that man can have 

_ no righteous desires, he blesses those that are hutiger- 
ing and thirsting after righteousness: so far from con- 
sidering all as equally impure atid abominable in God's 
sight, he blesses the pure in heart with the promise 
that they shall see God: so far from condemning all 
works of “mere morality” as proofs of “ self-righteous- 
ness,” hé commends those alms that are done int secret. 

He shows his approvation of the amiable feelings in 

human nature, by using them in illustration of the 
principles on which our Heavenly Father will proceed 
in his dealings with his creatures. 

Absolute Predestination and Election could not be 
more pointedly discountenanced, than by making the 
primary blessing of the Gospel, without which all the 
others would be useless, viz:—God’s forgiving our 
sins—dependent upon the condition of our forgiving the 
sins of our brother. The total impotence of man is 
virtually disclaimed by all those exhortations in these 
chapters to do God’s commandments, and to teach men 
so—to avoid expressions of anger or hatred—to be 
reconciled to an offending or offended brother—to avoid 
retaliation—to love their enemies—to do good to them 
that hated them, it imitation of their Heavenly Father, 
and others of a similar kind. 

Particular redemption may be thought to be sanctioned 
by the straitness of the gate, and the narrowness of the 
way that leadeth into life, and the assertion that there 
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are few that find it. But this is no more than all 
denominations of Christians will acknowledge to be 
true at all times ; maintaining, however, thatit is in man’s 
option to choose the narrow way ; and that it is his own 
act, not God’s, that keeps him in the broad way of 
destruction: true at all times, I say, but more remark- 
ably the case when the sentiment was uttered—when all 
the world was hurrying on in a most destructive course, 
and very few indeed were content to follow him who 
was the way, the truth, and the life, through all his 
straits and difficulties, in the hopes of attaining unto 
life eternal. 

The whole of this Sermon on the Mount, as these 
chapters have been popularly called, are in opposition to 
the doctrine of the Perseverance of the Saints—presum- 
ing throughout upon the possibility of man’s not doing, 
as well as doing—of his not bearing fruit, as well as bear- 
ing it—of his building upon sand as well as upon a rock. 
I might add, that the “authority” that the people are 
said to have ascribed to our Saviour’s teachings com- 
pared with that of the Scribes and Pharisees, is in itself 
a sufficient proof that there were sound principles of 
moral judgment inherent in their minds, that could be 
appealed to, and were appealed to as forming one cri- 
terion of judging of Christ’s pretensions to be a teacher 
sent from God. 

On the whole, these three chapters are unequalled as 
a collection of moral precepts; not systematical, and 
yet so comprehensive that every man can find abundant 
direction for his conduct in life; rendered most per- 
spicuous by not dealing in abstruse generalities, but 
coming to particular examples, which again are not 
individualized, but left in such a form that he who 
wishes to learn will be most persuasively and effectually 
taught ; and, what most concerns our present purpose, 
forming a most powerful corrective of the baneful influ- 
ence of fanatical theology. 

Matt. viii. 11. And I say unto you that many shall come from 
the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, 

It appears to me, that when Christ speaks of the 
proportion between the world and those who would 
leave the world and come to him, he speaks of them as 
being very few in number ; but. that when he contem- 
plates the spread and ultimate success of his gospel, he 
uses a different language, as in this passage: 
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xi. 28. Coie unto me str ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and‘I will give ‘yourrest. 

There is surely no restriction here—no such language 
as this:—You may all come, but I have-made an arbi- 
trary selection of a few among you without any regard 
to comparative worthiness, and them I will assuredly 
save; the rest of you I will peremptorily pass by, and 
leave to-utter darkness and gnashing of teeth. 


xii, 63. Hither make the tree good ‘and ‘his fruit ‘good, or'élse 
make the tree corrupt and his fruit corrupt. °54. O generation of 

. vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good things? for out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 55, Argood man, out 
of the good treasure of the heart, bringeth forth that which is good ; 
‘and an‘evil man, out of the évil treasure, bringeth forth evil things. 


This is surely very ‘strong in favour of practical 
religion and the value of moral conduct, and ‘words 
could not more clearly show that the conduct must be 
conformable to the profession. 


— 50. For whosoever shall do ‘the ‘will'of'my Father which‘is in 
heaven, ‘the same is my brother and'sister, and mother, 


Matt. xiii. 18—23, contains the explanation of the 
parable of the ‘Sower, ‘the spirit of which is decidedly 
at variance with the doctrine of the Perseverance ‘of 
the Saints. For of the four classes of disciples that 
received the same word, three failed in steadfastness, 
or were led away by temptation so as to become unfruit- 
ful. We may likewise observe, that bearing fruit is 
the great matter pressed upon us by the parable, and 
that it recognises degrees of fruitfulness all meeting 
with approbation; consequently it is not an infinite 
righteousness of another applied to ourselves by faith, 
that constitutes our acceptableness ; for this must, in all 
eases be equal, because in all cases infinite. 

xiii, 24—-30, and the Explanation 37—43. 


This is the parable of the tares sowed by the enemy 
among the wheat. From it and the explanation we 
learn that goodness and ‘wickedness are the gréat sub- 
jects of comparison—not faith and want of faith: for 
those that ‘are to be gathered out of the kingdom ‘are 
such things as offend, and they that do iniquity; and 
they who are to shine forth as the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father, ‘are the righteows—not those who make 
their only plea another's righteousness. 
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—.47. Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was 
cast. into the sea, and gathered of: every kind. 48. Which when it 
was full they. drew to-shore, andsat down, and gathered the good 
into vessels, but cast: the bad away. . 

49: So. shall it:beat the end of the world: the angels shall come 
forth and sever the wicked: from. among the just. 

How, consistent, clear, and forcible, are. all. our Sa-. 
viour's.teachings upon. this subject! . Well may. we.be 
amazed, at, that blind, attachment. to, system that keeps 
men groping in. the dark for what they could not but 
see.if they opened the eyes ot their: minds, and read 
and ‘considered those beautiful declarations of the nature 
and design of the.gospel, from him who spake as never 
man spake. . HREUNETES. 

a 


REVIEW.—DR. REID’S HISTORY OF, THE IRISH 
PRESBYTERIANS. 


_ (Continued from page 44, 4; 


Tux, Seven, Presbyterian: Ministers who first obtained 
settlements.in-Ireland, were, as we have seen, admitted 
and recognised as clergymen of the Established Church, 
although they were avowed non-conformists to the, Eng- 
lish ritual. Encouraged by their example, other, ministers 
who, met with, impediments to the.exercise of their func- 
tions.in Scotland, emigrated to Ulster; and having obtain- 
ed posts of usefulness on the same terms which’ had been 
granted to their predecessors, became powerful ‘auxilia- 
ries to their brethren. The first. of these was. Jossas 
WELsH,. grandson,to, John Knox, the Scottish reformer 
and. formerly professor, of Humanity in the University 
of Glasgow. This situation he filled until the intro- 
duction of prelacy compelled him to resign his chair 
He preached for.a time at Oldstone, near Antrim ; but 
settled; permanently. at. Templepatrick, in 1626. He. 
was followed by AnDREw STEWwaRT, who-became -minis- 
ter of Donegore in 1627: by Groran Dunsar, settled ‘ 
at Larne, and: Henry. Conwort, or. CaLveRT, at. 
Muckamore. 

“ Lastly, Joun Livineston, A.M. was encouraged to resume the 
miristzy in Ireland. He had been assistant to the minister of ‘Tor- 
pichen, in, Scotland; but,in consequence of his opposition to prelacy, 
he was silenced by. Spotisw.ood,, archbishop of Sts Andtews, in: the 
year 1627. He continued to preach, however, occasionally and, 
by stealth, and calls from -several parishes were presented to him; 
but his settlement was inyariably obstructed by the bishops. At 
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length an opportunity offered for removing to Ireland, the circum- 
stances of which he thus narrates: ‘In summer, 1630, being in 
Irvine, Mr. Robert Cunningham, minister at Holywood in Ireland, 
and some while before that, Mr. George Dunbar, minister of Larne 
in Ireland, propounded to me, seeing there was no appearance I 
could enter into the ministry in Scotland, whether or not I would 
be content to go to Ireland? Tanswered them both if I got a clear 
call and’a free entry, I would not refuse. About August 1650, I 
got letters from Viscount Clanniboy to come to Ireland, in reference 
to a call to Killinchy, whither I went and got an unanimous call 
from the parish. _ And because it was needful that I should be or- 
dained to the ministry, and the bishop of Down, in whose diocese 
Killinchy was, being a corrupt humorous man, and would require 
some engagement; therefore my Lord Clanniboy sent some with 
me, and wrote to Mr. Andrew Knox, bishop of Rapho, who when 
I came and had delivered the letters from my Lord Clanniboy, and 
from the Earl of Wigton and some others, that I had for that pur- 
pose brought out of Scotland, told me he knew my errand; that I 
came to him because I had scruples against episcopacy and cere~- 
monies, according as Mr. Josias Welsh and some others had done 
before ; and that he thought his old age was prolonged for little 
other purpose than to do such offices: That if I scrupled to call 
him ‘my Lord,’ he cared not much for it; all he would desire of 
me, because they got there but few sermons, that I would preach at 
Ramallen the first Sabbath, and that he would send for Mr. Wil- 
liam Cunningham and two or three other neighbouring ministers to 
be present, who after sermon should give me imposition of hands ; 
but altho’ they performed the work, he behoved to be present ; and 
although he durst not answer it to the state, he gave me the book 
of ordination, and desired that any thing I scrupled at, I should 
draw a line over it in the margin, and that Mr. Cunningham should 
not read it. But I found it had been so marked by some others 
before, that I needed not mark any thing: so the Lord was pleased 
to carry that business far beyond any thing that I had thought or 
almost ever desired.’ Livingston was among the most learned and 
laborious of the brethren in Ireland, and suffered more than any 
other for his unshaken adherence to the Presbyterian cause.”’ 
p» 115—118, 


The support which these ministers received, was de- 
rived from various sources. Livingston was maintained 
by a voluntary stipend from his people. Others received 
the tithe, or a composition paid by the patron in its 
stead. Inall the places where they were settled, their 
claim to the entire ecclesiastical emoluments of the cure 
was undisputed. 

The mode of worship which they exercised, and the 
discipline which they observed, were the same that are 
practised in the Church of Scotland. It appears, that 
in some places, and to particular persons among their 
flocks, the English ritual would at first have proved 
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more agreeable ; but the ministers steadily adhered to 
those forms which they considered alone scriptural, and 
they met with no interruption or impediment from the 
people.. Kven when Blair refused to allow Lord and 
Lady Claneboy, the former of whem was the patron of 
the living which he held, te kneel at the Lord’s supper, 
his conduct excited ne resentment; and. that noble 
family were soon reconciled to the mode approved by 
their:minister. The brethren were indeed prevented, 
by their connexion with an episcopal establishment, 
from openly erecting a presbytery for the exercise of 
discipline; but they appear to have introduced the sub- 
stance without the name of Presbyterianism. Candi- 
dates for the ministry were examined in private, that 
their qualifications might be ascertained ; and if their 
gifts were approved, they were invited to jteach and 
preach, without episcopal ordination. A. session or 
eldership was openly constituted in each congregation 
for the infliction of church censures upon notorious 
offenders. The ministers maintained a friendly and 
brotherly union amongst themselves; and appear to have 
-been all, not only exemplary in their lives, but inde- 
fatigable in the discharge of ministerial duties. _ Their 
industry and perseverance are indeed astonishing. . No- 
thing but the warmest zeal and most steadfast principle 
could ‘have enabled the human constitution to sustain 
the constant load of those exertions which they cheer- 
fully imposed upon themselves. They laboured not in 
vain. Wherever the influence of their example and 
their zeal extended, the happiest results ensued... Vice 
was discountenanced and discouraged: religion flou- 
rished: and the province of Ulster, from one of the 
most barbarous and uncivilized in Western Europe, 
became one of the most distinguished for piety and 
social order. a 

To this happy state of things, a monthly meeting or 
association of ministers which was:held at Antrim, for 
furthering the work of reformation, greatly contributed. 
Its origin was local, and seemingly insignificant: jit, be- 
gan in an attempt of a pious and well-meaning, -but 
weak-minded clergyman, to promote a religious spirit 
among his own flock: it ended by becoming a bond of 
union among distant congregations and their clergy, 
and an eminently useful instrument for promoting the 
growth of religion in the province. Great numbers of 
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people from various quarters, resorted to these assem- 
‘blies on the first Friday of every month; and besides 
attending on the religious services which were celebra- 
ted on the occasion, assisted at the consultations “ about 
carrying on the work of God.” It is not to be doubted 
that vast numbers departed from these conventions, in- 
-structed, enlightened and edified ; although it would be 
asserting too much to maintain that the views either of 
Christian doctrine or ecclesiastical polity which were 
- there inculeated, were, in all cases, and upon all points, 
invariably correct. The ministers referred to, were 
in their day learned and illustrious men; but much in- 
‘formation has been brought to light since their time, 
with which, of course, they were unacquainted ; and 
which, had they known it, would probably have greatly 
‘modified their opinions and doctrines. 

The labours of these eminent men were not allowed 
‘to proceed in uninterrupted tranquillity. So early as 
1626, their zeal, influence and success had attracted 
‘the attention and moved the envy of the Episcopal cler- 
gy. Kchlin,* bishop of Down and Connor, refused to 
ordain any more ministers, without a promise of abso- 
lute and undeviating compliance with the liturgy of the 
‘Church of England. Soon afterwards he endeavoured 
to entrap Mr. Blair, the most eminent of the brethren, 
by appointing him to preach at the Primate’s triennial 
visitation ; and also before the judges of Assize—one of 
whom was known to be zealous for conformity. Blair, 
without shrinking from the assertion of his principles, 
was fortunate enough to avoid the threatened danger. 
But having in 1630, while on a visit to his friends in 
Scotland, assisted, together with Mr. Livingston, at 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, according to 
Presbyterian forms, in the Kirk of Shotts, both were 
denounced to their superiors by some of the prelatical 
party in that neighbourhood : and bishop Echlin, at the 
‘instigation of Dean Leslie and Chief Baron Beaton, 
suspended Blair and Livingston from their ministerial 
functions. 


* Styled by Livingston ‘‘a corrupt, humorous man.” For the 
last epithet, Dr. Reid suggests that we should read “ timorous ;” 
‘but the text as it stands, is probably, correct. ‘ Humoursome” and 
“ humorous” often signify, in the-older,writers, “ full of humours,” 
‘i, e, splenetic and capricious. In this sense Echlin was unques- 
tionably “‘humorous:’’ but he does not appear to haye been at all 
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* This was the first blow openly levelled at the permanence and 
prosperity of the Presbyterian ministry in Ulster. But though it 
happily took little effect, yet, from this period may be dated the 
commencement of that systematic opposition to'the brethren, which 
ultimately terminated in their forcible expulsion from the kingdom.” 
p. 154. 

Blair was acquainted with that truly eminent prelate: 
and divine, Archbishop Ussher. He had _ been introdu- 
ced to him by Lord Claneboy, and received an invita- 
tion to visit him at Drogheda. 

“T complied with the primate’s invitation,” says Blair, ‘and found 
him very affable and ready toimpart his mind. He desired to know 
what was my judgment concerning the nature of justifying and saving’ 
faith, Itold him, in general, that I held the accepting of Jesus 
Christ, as he is freely: offered in the Gospel, to. be saving faith. 
With this he was well satisfied, and by a large discourse confirmed 
and further cleared the same, by the similitude of a marriage, 
where it is not the sending or receiving of gifts, but the accepting 
the person, that constitutes the marriage. From: this he passed on 
to try my mind concerning ceremonies, wherein’ we were not so far 
from agreeing as I feared. For when I had freely opened my 
grievances, he admitted that all these things ought to have been. 
removed; but the constitution and laws of the time and place would 
not permit that to be done. He added, that he was afraid our. dis- 
affection to these would mar our ministry ; that he had himself been 
importuned to stretch forth bis hand against us; and that though he 
would not for the world do that, he feared instruments imight be: 
found who would do it; and he added, that it would break his 
heart if our successful ministry in the north were interrupted, Our 
conference being over, he dismissed me very kindly, though I gave 
him no high titles; and when trouble came upon us, he proved our 
very good friend.” p. 155-6. 

Blair having applied to the Archbishop to inter- 
fere on his own behalf, and that: of Livingston, 
Ussher interested himself in the affair; and at his in- 
junction Echlin withdrew his sentence. The brethren 
joyfully resumed the exercise of their ministry; but 
their gladness was of short continuance. The king by 
the advice of Laud, who was now in the zenith of his 
power, issued orders to Echlin to try not only Blair 
and Livingston, but likewise Dunbar and Welsh, as 
schismatic disturbers of the peace. The bishop having 
cited these ministers before him, required of them ‘to 
conform and give subscription to that effect. They an- 
swered that ‘‘there was then no law nor canon in Ire- 
land requiring this:” but the bishop notwithstanding 
deposed them all from the office of the ministry, in May, 
1632. 

Determined to try every means of obtaining permis- 
sion to persevere in exercising their pastoral functions, 
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the brethren despatched Mr. Blair to the Court in Eng- 
land, to procure, if possible, a removal of the sentence 
by royal authority ; and through a fortunate concurrence 
of circumstances, he was enabled to return with a war- 
rant. under the sign manual, addressed to the Lord De- 
puty Wentworth, authorising him to remove the decree 
of deposition. Supported by this authority, the four 
suspended ministers resumed the instruction of their 
flocks, although the Lord Deputy did not arrive in Ire- 
land. vor assume the functions of government for a 
twelyemonth afterwards. 

And when he came, he speedily shewed how little 
was to be expected from him. The royal mandate pre- 
sented by Blair, he*treated with contempt; declaring 
that “he had the king’s mind im his own breast.” Far 
from relaxing the rigour of the ecclesiastical courts, he 
proceeded, in concert with the king and Laud, to adopt 
these illegal and perfidious plans in the government of 
church and state, which at length brought himself, his 
colleague, and his sovereign to the block, and ended in 
the total subversion of the monarchy and the church. 
By insolent threats and unlawful interference, he extort- 
ed from the convocation. of the Irish church, a decree, 
adopting at once the liturgy, articles and canons of the 
chureh of England; .and rendering subscription and 
conformity to them imperative on every clergyman 
throughout the kingdom. And to render the system 
more complete, a High Commission Court was erected 
in Dublin, and.armed with the same tremendous pow- 
ers which were vested in the corresponding tribunal in 
England, After a temporary. calm. occasioned by mo- 
tives of state policy, the storm of persecution burst on 
the heads of Blair and Dunbar. Sentence of deposition 
was finally pronounced against them by bishop Echlin, 
in November, 1634. The same penalty, aggravated by 
excommunication, was enforced against Livingston, by 
Leslie, who, on the death of Echlin, succeeded him as 
bishop of Down and Connor; and was followed up by 
a similar sentence pronounced Aug. 12, 1636, upon 
Messrs. Brice, Colwart, Cunningham, Hamilton, and 
Ridge. 

“In this manner were eight faithful ministers, sound in doctrine, 
unblemished in morals, eminent in piety, and abundant in labours, 
deposed from their office, deprived of theit support, and ultimately 
obliged to abandon the kingdom. The other ministers in the dio- 
cese, who weré of similar principles, and who still constituted the 
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majority of the clergy, not possessing the courage or integrity of 
these brethren, signed the canons, and formally engaged to yield 
the required conformity. But in the seclusion of their parishes, 
they continued to retain the former modes of worship, to which 
their people were so firmly attached. Oppressive, therefore, as was 
the conduct of Leslie, it was of little avail, either to advance the 
cause of prelacy, or to remove the leaven of Presbyterianism, with 
which his diocese was so extensively pervaded. It afforded, however,. 
another instructive proof of the inefficacy of coercive measures to 
produce more than A MERE EXTERNAL AND HYPOCRITICAL CONFOR= 
mity.”p. 200-1. 


A most instructive lesson on a most important sub- 
ject; and which we hope will not be forgotten by the 
historian himself, when in the prosecution of his plan, 
so well begun, he comes to the history of the General 
Synods in 1726 and 1828! 

The brethren, unable to exist in Ireland, exposed to 
the persecuting Lord Deputy and the bishops, determin- 
ed to remove to New England; and actually embarked 
with their families, and anumerous company of friends, 
for that land of Gospel liberty. But the attempt was 
unsuccessful. After more than half the voyage had been 
accomplished, they encountered a succession of storms, 
which damaged their ship, and at length compelled them 
to return. They landed at Carrickfergus on the 3d of 
November, 1636, having been nearly two months at 
sea. After some efforts to resume the exercise of their 
ministry in a private manner, they were compelled by 
their vigilant persecutors to remove to Scotland ; where 
they were hospitably received by friends to the cause 
for which they suffered; and where they became emi- 
nently serviceable to the popular interest, in the com- 
motions excited soon afterwards. by the arbitrary mea- 
(sures of King Charles and Archbishop Laud. 

To prevent the Irish Presbyterians from co-operating 
with their Scottish brethren in this. attempt to secure 
their liberties, civil and religious, Wentworth, at the 
King’s own request, as he afterwards, but perhaps: 
falsely alleged, had recourse to an expedient, unequal- 
ed in the annals of political delinquency. By his own 
sole authority, he commanded an oath, called from its 
dismal consequences, THE Biack Oat, to be tendered. 
to every man and woman in the province of Ulster. 
This was an oath promising unconditional obedience to 
all the commands of the king, lawfal or unlawful, civil 
or religious ; and renouncing all contrary oaths, cove- 
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nants and engagements. For refusing this illegal and 
unconstitutional oath, vast multitudes were subjected, 
untried by any court, and unconvicted of any crime, to 
the highest penalties, short of death. Great numbers 
were dragged in chains to distant dungeons, there to be 
immured without hope of release: others were fined to 
their utter ruin. Crowds of defenceless females fled to 
the woods and caves, to escape their merciless persecu- 
tors. Multitudes removed to Scotland: many of the 
labouring class abandoned their home and country : and 
the Province was about to become a desert onte more. 
But the bishops and the deputy persevered with unre- 
lenting severity ; sparing neither age nor sex, rank nor 
station. 

Dr. Reid has seleeted from original and authentic do- 
cuments, a number of instances of misery inflicted on 
persons of exemplary lives, whose only crime was that 
they worshipped God after the way which men called 
heresy; which, even on perusal at this distance of time, 
make humanity shudder. Seldom has a blacker catalogue 
of crimes perpetrated in the name of religion, been pre- 
sented to the view. But for particulars we might refer 
to Dr. Reid’s lucid narrative; which we do with. the 
greater readiness, as we hope that many, if not most of 
our readers, are by this time in possession of his work. 

(To be Continwed. ) 


REVIEW. 


Il. Compulsory Assessments for the support of Religion 
and other principles of Ecclesiastical Polity, calmly con- 
sidered ; 1a letter to.a Presbyterian Minister. By Jas. 
Caruite, Minister of the Congregational. Church, 
Belfast. pp. 28. [2me. . 


A BETTER pamphlet than might have been expected 
from its catchpenny title. very one knows ‘that the 
propriety of supporting religion by compulsory taxation, 
which is at all'times an important subject, has of late 
assumed a peculiar interest, from the struggles of the 
English Dissenters and the Irish Roman Catholics and 
others, to effect the total separation of Church and 
State. This important and interesting subject is put 
prominently forward in the title-page ; and we certainly 
expected to find it forming the principal topic of the 
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little tract now before us: but it occupies only four pages 
out of twenty-eight, The remaining portion consists 
of a brief but able defence of the Congregational or 
Independent form of Church Government, in reply to 
an article which appeared in the Orthodox Presbyterian. 
Mr. Carlile seems to have taken more pains in refuting 
his adversary’s arguments than they required or deserv- 
ed. [t would be well for him, however, to recollect 
that the opinions of the Westminster Divines, although 
they are fairly quoted in reply to this, particular oppo- 
nent, are by no means universally admitted by Presby- 
terians; and ought not to be taken as the recognised 
standard of Presbyterianism. There are many persons 
of the denomination, who agree as little with the As- 
sembly’s views of Church discipline as they do with its 
determinations on Scripture doctrine; and by whom 
both are held in perfect contempt. We suppose it is 
hardly necessary to remind him, that there is not a 
single congregation of English Presbyterians, which 
follows the order of church government put forth by 
the framers of the Confession. 

We are sorry to find that Mr. Carlile has thought fit 
to speak of his opponent, whoever he may be, as “ his 
Reverend friend,” and to address him as “ My dear Sir,” 
while at the same time he complains of “the animus, 
which is every where breathed in his article,” regrets 
that he has not displayed “the meek and quiet spirit,” 
for which he obtains credit, insinuates that he has put 
forward assertions which “he is ashamed to avow or 
afraid to defend,” and accuses him of “volunteering 
‘statements, the obvious, not to say designed, tendency 
of which is injuriously to affect” a certain class of per- 
sons, and of refusing to insert a reply, contrary to “ the 
principles of justice,” and the rules “ of fair and honour- 
able discussion.” If these charges be true, expressions 
denoting affection and esteem either must be false, or 
imply that Mr. Carlile himself is not particularly nice 
in selecting the objects of his regard. Such cant is too 
common among the orthodox. Mr. Carlile, of Dublin, 
and Mr. Stewart, addressed each other as “ Christian 
friends,” while they were mutually accusing each other 
of the most abominable violations of moral and religious 
principle, Surely such practical antitheses are contrary 
to good taste, at least ; and ought to be ayoided. 
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REVIEW. 
Ill.— Zhe Proper Deity of the Word an Unscripturai 


Doctrine: a Discourse delivered inthe Second Congre- 
gation of Presbyterians in Belfast: in reply to a Sermon 
“preached by Mr. Bagot in the Parish Church on the pre- 

ceding Sunday. By John Porter, Minister of the Con- 

gregation. pp. 34. 8vo. 


WE have not left ourselves room to notice this dis- 
course at the length which we intended, and which it 
deserves. Let it suffice to say that it will be found an 
eloquent and able reply to those arguments which are 
most confidently advanced in support of the Proper 
Deity of the Word: and from this circumstance, as well 
as the cheap price at which it is sold, it is well fitted for 
extensive circulation. We are happy to find that the 
greater part of a large impression has already been dis- 
posed of; and we cordially recommend it to any of our 
readers who have not yet procured it. 


—_——- 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Unpzr this head, the Editor means to publish in future, a selec- 
tion from the numerous short notes, queries, and answers, &c., &c., 
with which he is frequently favoured. | Many of these, though in 
themselves sufficiently important to claim admission, are yet pre. 
sented in such a form, that they would only interrupt the series of 
the more lengthened essays which appear in the beginning of the 
number, if intermixed, In this department also, topics more mise 
cellaneous can be admitted, than would be suitable for the other 
pages of the work. Contributors to this section, are respectfully 
reminded that no articles can be inserted, unless forwarded to the 
Editor early in the month.] 


— 


MINISTERIAL DUTIES, 
[To THE EDITOR. ] 


Sir,—Will you afford me space in the Bible Chris- 
tian for a few queries and observations, on a subject 
which appears, to me at least, of some importance to 
the growth of Unitarian Christianity ? 

I wish to ascertain, what are the duties required of 
Unitarian ministers by their hearers? Is it deemed suf- 
ficient for a minister to acquit himself well in the pul- 
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pit, to visit the sick when sent for, and to marry and 
baptize when required so todo? or is he called upon 
to keep alive by individual exertion the spirit of piety 
among his hearers, to chide the negligent, to encourage 
the timid, to prepare the young for their religious du- 
ties, to console the aged, and to sympathise more. or 
less with all? In short, is the minister to seek after 
his flock, or is he to wait to be sought after by them ? 
These may appear questions easily answered, as the 
pastoral charge is generally spoken of as one of super- 
intendence .and care—an imitation of our Saviour’s 
beautiful parable of the good shepherd. But this may 
be merely a popular delusion. I want to know, in point 
of fact, do all Unitarian congregations, really and bona 
Jide, require any other ministerial qualification in their 
clergyman than good preaching? Is it not tacitly un- 
derstood among many of them, that a guod sermon on 
Sunday, (mind, only on Sunday). is the one thing need- 
ful; that. catechisings, religious visits, or discussions, 
are troublesome to both parties, and besides saveur of 
evangelical cant; im short, that as every man must ac- 
count for himself, it is needless, and aiming at undue 
influence, for a minister to seek to be acquainted with 
the religious feelings of his hearers in private ? 

It is evident that among the various Unitarian con- 
gregations in Ireland there is great diversity of practice 
in this respect-. With some, zeal is a quickening spirit, 
and piety a pervading influence ; the minister knows his 
flock, and is known by them; they feel and act together. 
With others, the:mimisterial duty seems to extend no 
further than furnishing the regular weekly meal; the 
flock may wander and feed where they please at all other 
times, and care is even taken not to infuse too strong a 
flavour of doctrine into the hebdomadal repast, lest an 
antipathy should be excited to the spiritual food which 
is coaxed upon them in every other direction. 

Now this diversity of practice in a body of Christians 
holding nearly the same doctrine, and associated by si- 
milarity of church government, appears to me so unac- 
countable that I am induced to put the question already 
stated, “ What are the duties required of Unitarian 
ministers by their hearers ?” L. 
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| A nesrecten Correspondent who has directed our attention to 

the opinions entertained by the late distinguished Rajah Rammo- 

hun Roy, on the person and dignity of Christ, will probably find 

the information which he requires, in the following extracts from 
his printed works. It is to be observed that the Rajah’s “ Second 

Appeal” was published at Calcutta in the course of the year 1821 ; 

and the “ Final Appeal” in January, 1825. If there be any doc- 

trinal discrepancy between these publications, the latter must, of 
course, be assumed as the expression of his matured convictions. ] 


“In numerous passages, Jesus declares, that before 
he assumed the office of Messiah in this world, he was 
entirely subject to and obedient to the Father, from 
whom he received the commission to come to this world, 
for the salvation of mankind. But apparently with the 
very view of anticipating any misapprehension of his 
nature on the part of his disciples, to whom he had de- 
clared the wonderful extent of the powers committed 
to him by the Father, he tells them, John xiv. 28. “ The 
Father is greater than I.” It would have been idle to 
have informed them of a truth of which, as Jews, they 
could never have entertained the smallest question, that 
in his mere corporeal nature Jesus was inferior to his 
Maker; and it must therefore have been his spiritual 
nature, of which he here avowed the inferiority to that 
of God.” 2d Appeal, p. 161, London Ed. 

“The Scriptures indeed in several places declare that 
the Son was superior even to the angels in heaven, liv- 
ing from the beginning of the world to eternity, and 
that the Father created all things, by him and for him. 
At the same time, J must, in conformity to those very 
authorities, believe him.as produced by the Supreme 
Deity among created beings. John v. 26. “For as the 
Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son 
to have life in himself.” Col. i. 15. “ Who is the image 
of the invisible God, the first-born of every creature.” 24 
Appeal, p. 173—4. 

«« After having compared Psalm xxxvi. 6, ‘O Jeho- 
vah, thou preservest man and beast,’ with Col. i. 17, ‘ By 
him oo esus) all things consist,’ and with Heb. i. 3, ¢ He 
upholds all things by the word of his power,’ the Edi- 
tor (Dr. Marshman) thus concludes: “The Son, then, 
is either equal to Jehovah in preserving power, or Je- 
hovah himself.” In the first place, in some ancient ma- 
nuscripts, instead of “by him all things consist,” there: 
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is the phrase, “all things are united in him,” which of 
course bears no comparison with the above Psalm, ‘ O 
Jehovah, thou preservest man and beast.’ In the second 
place, he may perceive from the context, that by the 
term ‘all things’ the Apostle could have meant only the 
things concerning the Christian dispensation; for we 
find in the verse immediately following, Jesus is decla- 
red to be ‘ the head of the body, the Church;’ and in 
the preceding verse ‘the things’ are enumerated as or- 
ders and ranks in the religious and moral world, and 
not as natural substances. In the third place, admitting 
even the interpretation of the Editor that all natural 
substances consist by Jesus, we cannot help yielding 
conviction to the repeated avowal of Jesus, manifest- 
ing that the support of all things, or the things of the 
new dispensation by Jesus, is entirely owing to the 
power vested in him by the Father of all things, with- 
out which he is totally unable to support them.” Final 
Ap. pp. 447—9. 

« In answer to his (Dr. Marshman’s) assertion, “ If, 
then, he would only tell us how Jesus was regarded in 
those realms of light and truth, previously to his de- 
scent on earth, he would himself settle this point,’—I 
beg to refer to an authority. such as no Christian can 
deny : I mean 1 Peter i. 20: “ Who verily was fore-or- 
dained before the foundation of the world, but was mani- 
ested in these last times for you:” and also to 2 Timothy, 
i. 9: “ Who hath saved us and called us with a holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according to his 
own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ 
Jesus, before the world was.” If this plain explanation 
fall short of convincing the Editor of the real sense in 
which the pre-existence of Jesus and of his followers 
was meant, my endeavour to correct his notion on this 
head must be of no use.” Final Ap. p. 615,..6. 


[On comparing. the phraseology and dates of these four passages, 
it certainly appears highly probable that in the interval between the 
publication of the Second and Final Appeals, the Rajah had seen 
reason to alter the opinion which in the former work he had ex- 
pressed respecting the pre-existence and native dignity of Christ. 
Lam obliged to my correspondent for calling my attention to the 
subject, and I the more readily give publicity to this statement, as 
Thaye, in a.note to my Sermon on the Rajah’s death, given a dif-. 
ferent, andas I now think, an incorrect account of his sentiments 
on this interesting point.—J.S,.P.1, 
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Intelligence. 
CONTROVERSIAL DISCUSSION. 


Arrer a series of publications in the newspapers, the Rey. 
Daniel Bagot has accepted Mr. J. Scott Porter’s challenge, to meet 
him -in a Controversial Discussion in “Belfast, on thé doctrines 
advanced ‘in the former gentleman’s Abstract of ‘his arguments in 
support of ithe “Proper Deity of the Word.’’ At the desire of 
Mr. Bagot, ‘both parties have stated the propositions which they 
will respectively undertake to prove: and agreed to a standard of 
reference in the discussion. The time bas been fixed for the 14th 
of April, and three following days: regulations to be settled by 
friends who have been nominated on both sides, 


The following is the standard mutually agreed on :— 


The Word of God contained in theibooks of the Oldiand New Tes+ 
tament, which are received into the authorised version, admitting them 
all to be canonical. ‘The correctness or incorrectness of passages 
marked as spuriows in Griesbach’s last edition, andthe translation, or 
signification of any particular words or passages to be open to question 
and legitimate criticism. The divine authority of scripture to be ad- 
mitted on both sides. And all quotations to be givenin chapter and 
verse, according to the divisions of the authorised translation:in com~ 
mon Uses 


Mr. J. Scott Porter’s propositions, as originally published in the 
Northern Whig. 


1. There is one self-éwistent God, the Father: who is God alone : 
to the entire exclusion of the alleged Godhead of every other ‘person, 
being, subsistence, .or distinction. 

2. The Lord Jesus Christ is the Son of God, deriving (even in his 
highest.capacity, nature or cundition,,) his existence, wisilom, power 
and authority, fromthe Father: and subordinate to him in all at- 
tributes. " 


\ 
Mr. J. Scott Porter’s propositions as finally mouified at, the sug- 
gestion and request of Mr. Bagot:— . 


1. Lhere is onesself-existent God, ithe Father’: whois God alone 
to the, entine exclusion of the alleged Proper Deity of the Word. 

2. The Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is a.Create d Being, 
deriving, (even in his highest capacity, nature or condition,) his exise 
tence, wisdom, power and authority fromthe Father; and inferior 
to him inithese and all other attributes. 


Mr, Bagot’s Propositions :— 


1. There is one-God, Jehovah, who is God only, to the entire ew- 
clusion of" the alleged godhead of every creature. 

2. The Lord Jesus Christ, the Mediator, is the Word mayje 
flesh, perfect God and perfect man; possessing, as the Word, the 
same eternity, knowledge, power, authority, prerogatives, and 2od- 
head with the Father, and one with himvin all attributes. 


a Bible Christian. 


No. II. Apri, 1834, Vou. v. 


PREACHING AND PREACHERS. 
NO. I. 
*€T' say the pulpit (in the sober use 
Of its legitimate peculiar powers) 
Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 
The most important and effectual guard, 


Support, and ornament of virtue’s cause.” 
COWPER, 


Many are the distinctive appellations which have 
been manufactured, both for the old times before us, 
and for those in which we live. The various metallic 
ages, after enjoying general celebrity, linger even yet 
in verses composed by clever boys at school. Children 
of a larger growth, after a trip in a steam-boat and a run 
upon a railway, protest that every thing is done now-a- 
days by machinery, and consequently christen the pre- 
sent the “mechanical age.” The Whig rejoices in what 
he terms the “age of reform;” the Tory shakes his 
head at a “revolutionary age”’—and the schoolmaster, 
who is abroad, instructs his disciples to call the times in 
which he triumphs the “age of intellect.” We, for our 
own part, are disposed to look upon the present age as the 
“age of preaching.” Atno former period in the recent 
history of religion in these countries, have the ministra- 
tions of the pulpit been waited upon with so intense an 
interest. The excitement is not confined to church, or 
ereed, or sect, or party. The ardent mode of address 
which appears natural to some bodies, has been heated, 
of late, into unparalleled intensity; and even from 
those portions of the religious world whose colder tem- 
perature would have less led us to expect it, streams of 
a fervid and impetuous feeling are continually seen to 
burst, like the boiling fountains of the north which 
issue from the ice. Under these circumstances, it strikes 
us, that some remarks upon “ Preaching and Preachers,” 
may not prove destitute of imterest. These it is our 
purpose to lay, from time to time, before the readers of 
the Bible Christian. We have only to claim, in return, 
the privilege of speaking for ourselves, and for ourselves 
only. In principle, no doubt, we are steadily, perhaps 
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almost stiffly, Unitarian. But Unitarian principle is 
one thing, and Unitarian preaching is another thing, 
and we shall hold ourselves at liberty to observe with 
equal freedom upon those who agree, and upon those 
who differ from our views. We wish to frame-our 
observations partly in a critical, partly in an expository, 
but as little as possible in a controversial spirit ; and we 
shall endeavour, if the nature of the subject should 
compel us to weigh conflicting opinions, to hold the 
balance fairly. Should’ any one be inclined to think 
that we might be more humbly and profitably engaged 
than in handling topics of this nature—that we should 
rather cast our eyes in compunction to the earth, than 
raise them in criticism to the pulpit—in the exercise of 
that candour which anonymous writers have few temp- 
tations to transgress, we shall not be forward to deny 
altogether the justice of the accusatien. At the same 
time, we pledge ourselves, that in speaking of indivi- 
duals we shall not be unmindful of the respect to which 
they are entitled ; nor forget, in treating of their office, 
that we have put forth our hand to touch a sacred 
thing. 

The ordinance of preaching, in its usual acceptation, 
seems to be exclusively a Christian ordinance. We be- 
lieve that the Mahometans have no stated ministration 
which can justly be compared to it. The expounding 
of the law in the Jewish Synagogue approaches nearer 
to it than any thing else with which we are acquainted. 
That the ancient heathens should have had. nothing of 
the sort, cannot be thought extraordinary. The separa- 
tion between piety and practice,—between religious ser- 
vices and haman duty which they recognized—the 
appalling influence ascribed by their mythology to the 
mysterious power called fate, from whose relentless 
despotism no effort of others or himself could set the 
captive free,—the exclusive regard bestowed upon the 
outward act, to the neglect of the internal principle, all 
tended to attach importance to the: priesthood, with 
its pompous train of sacrifice and ceremony, but were 
hostile im their spirit to the exhortations of the Preacher. 
It was for Christianity, concentrating hér regards, as 
she.does, upon the heart and life of those who acknow- 
ledge her authority, to bring into operation this most 
effectual means of purifying both. 

Every one has heard the trite remark that Preachers, 
with very great advantages, have made very little use 
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ef them. The eloquence of the pulpit is never viewed 
in connection with that of the senate, or that of the 
bar, except for the purpose of showing how much it 
suffers by comparison. We confess that, in this opinion, 
we cannot follow the multitude. An age of political 
excitement may, indeed, be an age of religious indif- 
ference, and, in such an age, the fervour of the senate 
will favourably contrast with the feebleness of the 
pulpit. At the time, for example, to which we gene- 
rally refer as that in which there were giants in the 
land—in the golden age of eloquence in the English 
House of Commons—when Burke, and Pitt, and Fox, 
and the “worthy rival of the glorious three,”. were 
laying the deep foundations of their fame; the vast 
events which had just left their impression behind them, 
and those of which the shadows cast before distinctly 
indicated the approach—the dismemberment of the 
British Monarchy, and the overthrow of the French, 
might well call forth the energies of the human mind, 
and elevate to the loftiest height the oratory. of. that 
assembly. In the same manner, peculiar circumstances 
may cause the more torpid spirit of the bar to evince 
unwonted signs of animation, and the creation of “a soul 
under the ribs of death” may seém to be accomplished. 
Such periods, for instance, as that in which Erskine in 
the one country, or Curran in the other “ sprang. up- 
wards like a pyramid of fire,”’—when civil commotion 
is either experienced or threatened, and men’s _ hearts 
are failing them for fear—when prosecutors become 
fierce, and judges severe, and juries timid, and trials a 
mockery, and executions murder; the advocate who 
takes his stand between the prisoner and his doom, and 
despising equally the allurements of patronage and the 
frowns of power, devotes the abilities with which God 
has gifted him to the protection of the accused, and 
eauses the laws, silent for the most part amidst arms, 
again to raise their voice, and elevates the minds of 
his auditors above the perishable expediencies of the 
moment to fix them firmly on the immutability of jus- 
tice; and brands, with a mark indelible as that of Cain, 
the brazen brow of the informer—and rescuing a victim 
from the gates of death, feels within his own bosom what 
if is to save a soul alive, as he undoubtedly performs 
the very highest duty which his profession can call upon 
him to discharge, so may he appear to cast all clerical 
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competition immeasurably behind him. The steady cur- 
rent of pulpit eloquence, it must be allowed, is not 
subject to these periodical overflowings, The interests 
with which it is associated, though mighty, are unvary- 
ing. It cannot be denied, moreover, that of many of the 
most usual methods of producing an effect to which 
other speakers have recourse, the preacher is debarred 
the exercise. The biting sarcasm—the fierce invective— 
the personal retort,—the happy jest that brings the 
laughers to his side,—all these things when once the 
preacher mounts the pulpit, lie far beneath his feet. 
The excitement of conflicting argument, which gives its 
interest to debate, he cannot, of course, experience. He 
must not incur the disgrace of what we praise in others 
as dexterity. Prejudices and passions which are of the 
earth, earthy, he must never stoop to turn to account. 
These unquestionably are obstacles of no inconsiderable 
moment. But, upon the other hand, has the preacher 
no preponderating advantages? Ifa man were desired 
to picture himself the most favourable circumstances that 
could possibly be imagined for the exercise of a sublime 
and lofty eloquence, would there not almost naturally 
rise to his internal eye, something like a Christian 
preacher addressing a Christian congregation? He 
comes before his people with the advantage of ample 
preparation. The very nature of his office is a pledge 
that he is in earnest. Parliamentary morality, we 
all know, pardons the insincerity which sinks private 
opinion in the interests of party. The indignation with 
which a lawyer denounces the antagonist who has failed 
to secure his sympathies by a fee, is liable to be con- 
sidered spurious. But the preacher, generally speak- 
ing, is without temptation to deceive, and occupies the 
vantage ground of unsuspected truth. He weighs 
interests, in comparison with which all the chances and 
changes of earthly kingdoms are but the small dust of 
the balance. Truths, so certain as to stamp authority 
on his descriptions, and yet revealed in so general a 
manner as to leave scope for the imagination to spread 
its widest wing, are those of which he is the herald. 
The entire universe may be made tributary to his object. 
There is nothing in heaven above, or in the earth be- 
neath, or in the waters under the earth, which may not 
do him service. He may soar amongst the glories that 
surround the throne of the Eternal, or penetrate to 
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those portals within which all hope must be abandoned, 
and educe from both a salutary influence. Mantled in 
the majesty of the gospel, he speaks as one having 
authority ; and reasoning of righteousness, temperance 
and judgment to come, he may make. many a Felix 
tremble. To the awful exclamation which every con- 
science suffering from sin has felt itself constrained to 
utter,—what must I do to be saved? it is his province 
to afford an answer. Surely to speak worthily of God 
and Christ, and creative power, and redeeming love, 
and heaven and hell, and human duty, is a theme that 
might not degrade an angel’stongue. Like his master, he 
may bind up the broken heart; like Moses he may smite 
successfully the heart of stone ; upon the great mystery 
of the grave he is commissioned to let in a cheering 
light. It is vain to urge that a world lying in wicked- 
ness is careless about the concerns of a better. Equally 
vain is it to allege that the infinite itself is found to 
dwindle when placed far away into the distance. We 
allow all this. But we say that this tendency in human 
nature-to prefer the immediate gratification to the ulti- 
mate advantage, so far from damping Christian elo- 
quence tends rather to inflame it, and that the noblest 
specimens of pulpit power on record, have been, called 
forth by the struggle with this principle of evil. We 
think, then, that the advantages to which we have 
alluded, have not been bestowed in vain,. and that 
those who enjoy them do, naturally and without effort, 
rise above the level of ordinary eloquence, except when, 
counteracted by something radically wrong in, the reli- 
gious faith or feeling of the times. But here an impor- 
tant distinction between preachers on the one hand, and 
senators and lawyers or the other, deserves to be 
attended to. It strikes us as being one from inattention 
to which the depreciatory opinion. on which we are 
observing, seems to have in a great degree originated. 
A prosy speaker attempts to bestow his tediousness 
upon the House of Commons, gets coughed down for 
his pains, and scarcely dares even to cheer the ministe- 
rial leader for the remainder of the session. In the 
same way a brainless harrister soon discovers that 
attornies abhor a vacuum, and inevitably subsides into 
a briefless one for the term of his natural life. With 
preachers this is not, and cannot be the case. It is. 
obvious that from the nature of the duties to be per- 
12 
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formed, and the number of persons required to perform 
them, such picking and choosing becomes in a great 
degree impracticable. It follows that the character of 
' the eloquence of the two lay bodies, is formed by the 
efforts of their choice and master-spirits, while, as every 
preacher must speak, the average of clerical eloquence 
of course appears to take a lower rank. But choose by 
_lot any 658 ministers either in the establishment or out 
_ of it, and we venture to say that there will be found 
amongst them a greater number of eloquent men than 
can be mustered in St. Stephen’s chapel. A process of 
the same kind, we are equally convinced, would tend 
still more to the disadvantage of Westminster Hall. 
The sneers at the somnific influence of preaching are, 
in our times at least, inapplicable. The old lady of 
whom Latimer tells a story in one of his discourses, 
who having gone the round of almost every parish 
church in London, at last attached herself devotedly to 
St. Mary’s in the Acre, justifying the selection to those 
who wondered at her taste, by protesting that “she 
could net get a wink of sleep in any other place,” 
would find it even harder now to get a peaceful pew. 
As in poetry and in politics, so also in preaching, old 
things are passed away, and all things are become new. 
The important change to which we are alluding seems 
to demand a word or two upon its nature. 

Mr. Macaulay, in his beautiful article on Byron in 
the Edinburgh Review, adverts to the three great eras 
of English Poetry—the Elizabethan age, the age of Anne, 
and the present age ; which may, we suppose, be seve- 
rally represented by Spenser, Pope and Byron, and has 
some acute remarks upon the phrase “correctness,” 2s 
applied to our imaginative writers. “If this question 
were proposed,” he says, “wherein especially does the 
poetry of our times differ from that of the last century ? 
Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred would answer, 
that the poetry of the last century was correct, but 
cold and mechanical; and that the poetry of our time, 
though wild and irregular, presented far more vivid 
images, and excited the passions far more strongly than 
that of Parnell, of Addison or of Pope. In the same 
manner we constantly hear it said, that the poets of the 
age of Elizabeth had far more genius but far less cor- 
rectness, than those of the age of Anne. It seems to 
be taken for granted, that there is some necessary in- 
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compatibility between correctness and creative power. 
We rather suspect that this notion arises merely from 
an abuse of words, and that it has been the parent of 
many of the fallacies which perplex the science of cri- 
ticism.” 

There seems to be an evident affinity between the poet 
and the preacher. Both seek to satisfy the longings of 
the human heart for something higher than the world it 
dwells in. Both deal with the works and wonéers, the 
sights and sounds of a world unseen. Both naturally 
accommodate themselves to the taste of the times in 
which they live. Accordingly we find that a revolution 
has taken place in English preaching, in a great degree 
analogous to that which has taken place in English poe- 
try, and that the estimate alluded to by Mr. Macaulay 
respecting the one, is akin to that which has been form- 
ed of the other. 

Jeremy Taylor is amongst preachers what Spenser is 
amongst poets. There is the same teeming fertility of 
thought, the same delicate appreciation of natural and 
moral beauty, the same inexhaustible copiousness of il- 
lustration. One of his sermons is the very paradise 
described in the immortal epic of his great co-temporary 
Milton. Noclipped hedges,—no nicely gravelled walks, 
—no trim parterres,—no formal beds laid out in circles, 
squares and parallelograms ;—but every glorious inequa- 
lity of hill and dale, of stream and lake, profuse with 
sylvan scenery; where the eye of learning will light at 
once upon the tree of knowledge, and the eye of piety 
upon the tree of life. Composed in the same fine spirit 
were the works of this great man’s cotemporaries. But 
evil days were coming. The Restoration not merely 
elevated to the throne the basest man in England, but 
laid prostrate at the same time religious principle and 
literary taste. To ape the French models which were 
now the mode at court, in other words to do ill what 
the French did well, became the aim of English wits. 
Preaching fell with its companion poetry. The profusion 
almost amounting to prodigality, the freedom nearly 
degenerating into riot, gave place to a penury ill-disgui- 
sed as abstinence, and a slavery to despotic laws which 
passed for an attachmeat to good order. The heights 
of the human imagination and the depths of the human 
heart were left unvisited by the preachers of Queen 
Anne’sday. Atlength when every thing seemed stunted, 
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sapless, withered and decayed, appearances began to 
indicate that a time of refreshing had arrived. It was 
from a little cloud, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, 
that there was to descend the fertilizing rain. About a 
hundred years ago, three or four students of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, thought of meeting together 
in each other's rooms for psalm-singing and prayer. 
The ridicule of their companions soon nicknamed them 
“ Methodists.” From that period the revolution in 
English preaching dates its origin. The stimulating 
mode of address which this class of religionists was the 
means of introducing, was first ridiculed, then denoun- 
ced, and at length imitated by those who differed from 
it most widely in opinion. In our day, under various 
forms and in different degrees, divines of every diversity 
of doctrine, Trinitarian and Unitarian, Calvinistic and 
Arininian, are already convinced, or are rapidly becom- 
ing so, that excitement is required by the age in which 
they live. 

We have thus glanced at the nature of the Revolution 
by which the slumbering incumbents who formerly oc- 
cupied the throne of taste, have been compelled to ab- 
dicate in favour of their more energetic competitors. 
Have the public, then, been benefited by the change of 
dynasty? This is an important question, but one 
which we have not left ourselves room to discuss at any 
length. We should be inclined to say, however, that 
the public has been ‘greatly benefited. Nothing is more 
easy than to talk about rant, and cant, and fanaticism, 
and the like. But the world was weary of the misera- 
ble antithesis between the preacher's subject and the 
preacher's style, between mighty truths and meagre 
exhibitions of them, and demanded a more spirit-stirr- 
ing manifestation of Christianity, than that to which it 
was accustomed. Influenced by this reasonable desire, 
it forgave in those who satisfied it much coarseness of 
manner, and much extravagance of opinion. That the 
end of preaching is to help to Heaven, is a truth that 
will not be disputed. No ministry, then, can, in the 
present times, afford the requisite assistance, except an 
earnest ministry. We do not mean, of course, that a 
preacher’ should tear the passion to tatters, or split the 
ears of his astounded congregation. The mildest tone 
may sometimes do its business best. When Elijah stood 
of old upon the mount, awaiting the presence of Jeho- 
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vah, he found that God was not in the strong-wind, 
nor yet in the earthquake, nor yet in the fire, but in 
the still small voice. 

Ksteeming it more convenient to dispose of classes, 
before proceeding to individuals, we purpose to devote 
the succeeding paper to an examination of the nature 
and effects of EvANGELIcaL PREACHING. 

Laicus. 
—>—_ 


AHAB AND JEZEBEL.* 


AwaB was a weak and unprincipled prince, and was 
impelled by his imperious wife to acts.of cruelty and 
the practice of idolatry. Jezebel was the daughter of 
the idolatrous king of Sidon; her name is still expres- 
sive of every thing cruel and depraved in woman. She 
caused Naboth, an innocent and independent man, to 
be put to death, and slew the prophets of the Lord. 
Their wicked lives were closed by violent deaths, and 
that of Jezebel was ignominious and tragical beyond 
example. “As Jehu entered Jezreel in pursuit of Je- 
horam, the son of Ahab, she painted her face, and tired. 
her head, and looked out at a window, and Jehu lifted 
up his face to the window, and said, Who is on my 
side? who? and there looked out to him two or three 
eunuchs ; and he said, throw her down: so they threw 
her down, and some of her blood was sprinkled on the 
wall and on the horses, and he trod her under foot, and 
when he was come in, he did eat and drink; and he said, 
Go see now this cursed woman, and bury her, for she is 
a king’s daughter; and they went to bury her, and they 
found no more of her than the skull, and the feet, and 
the palms of the hands,” for the dogs had devoured her. 
Jezebel slew'the prophets of the Lord, and she had good 
reason for her enmity to that order of men, for they 
were the only remaining advocates for true religion, 
and the most resolute defenders of the constitution.+ 

The Levites having been expelled from Israel, and 
the priesthood degraded by Jeroboam and his successors, 


'*For character of Solomon see page 51. 

+ Prophesy often signifies grave and sententious maxims, as in’ 
Prov. xxx. The word was used in a very indefinite sense in the time 
of our translators; the preachers of those days were called pro- 
phets. In 1 Cor, xiy., this word does not mean uttering predictions, 
but preaching the word of God with effect, and in the oral language 
of the country. See ver. 1,3, &c. 
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the prophets remained the only defenders of the law 
and religion of the land. As the Levitical order were 
the sole authorized conservators and interpreters of the 
law, the prophets were usually of that tribe, or at least 
persons educated under their care. Now, however, they 
assume a higher character, and appear as a separate and 
_ influential class in the state. They became the great 
constitutional patriots and champions of virtue and li- 
berty, and the strict observance of the civil and religi- 
ous law. In no instance does one of the acknowledged 
seers, like the turbulent demagogues of the Grecian 
and Roman Republics, abuse his popular influence for 
his own personal aggrandisement or authority. 

The first atrocious act of Ahab and Jezebel was the 
murder of Naboth by forms of law. Ahab observing 
that Naboth had a vineyard near the palace, said unto 
him, “Give me thy vineyard, that I may have it fora 
garden of herbs, for it is near my house, and I will give 
for it a better vineyard than it ; or if it seem good unto 
thee, the worth of it in money. And Naboth said unto 
Ahab, the Lord forbid it me that I should give the in- 
heritance of my fathers unto thee. And Ahab came into 
his house, heavy and displeased, because of the word of 
Naboth the Jezreelite, and he laid him down upon his 
bed and turned away his face, and would eat no bread. 
But Jezebel his wife came to him and said unto him, 
Why is thy spirit so sad that thou eatest no bread? Dost 
thou now govern Israel? Arise and eat bread, and let thy 
heart be merry ; I will give thee the vineyard of Naboth. 
So she wrote letters in Ahab’s name, and sealed them 
‘with his seal, and sent the letters to the elders and to 
the nobles that were in his city dwelling with Naboth. 
And she wrote in the letters saying, Proclaim a fast, 
and set Naboth on high among the people. And set 
two men sons of Belial before him to bear witness, say- 
ing, thou didst blaspheme God and the king. And then 
carry him out and stone him, that he may die. And the 
men of his city, even the elders and the nobles, who 
were the inhabitants in his city, did as Jezebel had sent 
unto them, and as it was written in the letters. When 
Jezebel heard that Naboth was stoned and was dead, 
Jezebel said to Ahab, Arise, take possession of the vine- 
yard of Naboth the Jezreelite, which he refused to give 
thee for money; for Naboth is not alive, but dead. 
“And Ahab arose to go down to the vineyard of Naboth 
to take possession of it.” 
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This was a flagrant and complicated act. of cruelty 
and injustice, perpetrated by those who were entrusted 
with the care of the people, and bound by a solemn obli- 
gation to administer justice to their subjects, and to pro- 
tect them from wrong. In our times, and in these 
countries, we are secure from such oppression by the 
sovereign, and even on the part of the judges and other 
dignified magistrates ; but it is often exercised by infe- 
rior ministers of justice, and much more frequently by 
private individuals. Of this I shall enumerate some 
instances, after having offered some observations on the 
great importance of justice. 

Notwithstanding the erroneous and dangerous opi- 
nions, which are sometimes disseminated on the subject, 
I will say that justice is the greatest of all social virtues. 
It is expressed in the same words by Cicero and Paul, 
“suum cuique tribuito,—‘ render unto all their dues.’ 
It is a principle by which the exercise of every other 
active principle ought to be regulated. It is the stan- 
dard virtue. Wherever the indulgence of any affection, 
disposition, or desire of the soul, however virtuous, be- 
comes inconsistent with what is just and right, it ceases 
to be meritorious. If your generosity to a friend, or 
compassion to the poor, cannot be exercised without 
violating the rights of your neighbour, they must not 
be exercised: they must be restrained, controlled, and 
even suppressed. The same may be said of gratitude, 
friendship, natural affection, public spirit, and the like ; 
whenever these emotions tempt you to defraud or injure 
your brethren, they are no longer virtues. I wont say 
but an ingenious casuist, or eloquent declaimer may put 
some very hard cases, in which it would be painful to 
discourage even the excess and exuberance of these 
qualities. But let the case be ever so strong, though 
the circumstances may greatly palliate the offence, they 
will never change vice into virtue, or make virtue con- 
sistent with injustice. I will still say, this may flow 
from the fulness of a generous heart, from the exube- 
rance of the most amiable affections; but it is wrong, 
destructive of social duty, incompatible with all sound 
principles of morality, and repugnant to the most per- 
emptory injunctions of religion. __ 

It is a peculiar excellence in justice, asa rule of con- 
duct, that it is universally known and understood. No 
man can violate it without being sensible that he has 
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done so. If he wish to act justly, he can be at no loss 
about the rule: he has only to wish to be just, and he 
may be so. 

Another ¢ircumstance which demonstrates the great 
importance of justice, is, that it is in continual exercise. 
There is not any person at all engaged in the affairs of 
the world, who has it not in his power every day, and 
most people often in the day, to commit injustice. He 
may defraud his neighbour of his right, by open vio- 
lence, by asserting what is false, or denying what is 
true ; by concealing what he knows, or by affecting to 
forget what he remembers ; by imposing bad wares, or 
coins, and by withholding what cannot be legally de- 
manded, though it may justly. 

If he be invested with power, he may violate the 
rules of justice in a variety of ways, besides these ; but 
I confine myself to those ordinary, daily transactions, 
in which all are engaged, and those circumstances which 
may tempt men to go astray. 

1. The first mode of exercising injustice, is by open 
violence. It often happens, that arich man covets the 
property of the poor, or requires some concession, 
which the poor man is unwilling to make. The parti- 
cular instances of this kind are too minute to be speci- 
fied here ; but every observer of human life knows them 
to be common. The rich man knowing that the injured 
party is unable to obtain redress, insists upon what has 
excited his desire, and Jeaves the other to his remedy. 
This is sometimes done, by persons whom we should 
scarcely suspect of it from their general conduct. Those 
persons indeed are generally led, or rather hurried into 
such misconduct by the violence of passion, by pride, 
and an overbearing temper, which cannot brook that an 
inferior should resist their desires, or refuse to part with 
his property for what they consider as a sufficient com- 
pensation, and which may indeed be its full value, as 
in the case of Naboth, but which the poor man is cer- 
tainly at liberty to accept or refuse. Though Ahab had 
only taken the vineyard for an equivalent ; and though 
Naboth’s resistance had been the result of stubborn- 
ness alone, the action would have been contrary to 
the rules of justice, and repugnant to every prin- 
ciple of morality. The unequal circumstances of the 
parties can make no difference in the morality of the 
transaction. Nor can the principle of Naboth’s refusaj 
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it all justify Ahab, because he had a right to retain 
his own upon any motive or reason, that might actuate 
his mind. But in fact Naboth had a just, conscientious 
reason for refusing the demand of the king—“ The Lord 
forbid it me that [ should give the inheritance of my 
fathers unto thee.” His vineyard had descended to him 
from his fathers, and he was bound to transmit it to his 
children; for by the law of Moses it was inalienable. 

The poor, on the other hand, are often guilty of the 
same offence, despoiling the rich of their goods by 
robbery. And though these crimes have very different 
characters in the world, it is not easy for a philosopher 
or a divine to point out any difference, that will redound 
to the credit of the violent oppressor: indeed every cir- 
cumstance in the case seems to palliate the offence of 
the poor, and to aggravate that of the rich. At least 
it must be confessed, that the extremity of want, and the 
unsatisfied cravings of nature, are a better apology than 
pride and wantonness. 

2. The next mode of committing injustice, is by as- 
serting whatis false. This is an expedient, which ope- 
rates in a great variety of ways, and may imply as grea 
a variety of degrees in guilt. 

Perjury is the blackest hue in which this offence can 
appear; and it also has different degrees of guilt, ac- 
cording to the end to be attained. That to which the 
false witnesses were instigated by Jezebel is perhaps 
the worst of all crimes, whether we consider the subor- 
nation or the perjury. When it is committed in order 
to procure or retain the property of another, it is of a 
less atrocious kind than when it affects his life; but still 
ranks among the blackest crimes. 

But it often happens, in the less momentous affairs 
of life, thata man, even in very moderate credit, may, 
by denying a fact, which the other party has forgotten, 
or remembers indistinctly, or of which he is not sure, 
or which he cannot prove, unjustly procure or detain 
what is not his own. And this is so easily done, that, it 
is to be feared, it is frequently practised; though it 
certainly argues an utter disregard of honour as well as 
religion. It secretly unties the bands of social confi- 
dence ; and in point of criminality, may be placed upon 
the same level with theft, as oppression may be compar- 
ed with robbery. 
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3. Of the same nature with this, is the practice of 
injuring a neighbour by denying what the person knows 
to be true; for instance, when a man denies a debt 
which he knows or. believes is fairly due, though negli- 
gence or an ill-founded confidence in his integrity has 
deprived the creditor of the means of proving it. 

4, One may also defraud another by affecting to for- 
get transactions, which he remembers, and by conceal- 
ing or suppressing what he remembers. Thus, if the 
creditor forgets any part of the debt which the debtor 
recollects, it is absolutely dishonest to conceal his know- 
ledge ; for that is full as much due, and as thoroughly 
the just property of the creditor as any other part of 
the debt, and cannot possibly be affected by the strength 
or weakness of his memory. 

It is true, that these arts can be practised only in 
matters of small moment; but it should be observed, 
that opportunities of practising them return very often : 
and I fear there are some who even pride themselves on 
the practice of such sordid tricks. They should remem- 
ber the words of our Lord: “ He that is faithful in that 
which is least, is faithful also in much; and he that is 
unjust in the least is unjust also in much.” 

5. I have mentioned another fraudulent art, by which 
men very frequently impose upon those with whom 
they have dealings in trade; it is, by imposing fraudu- 
lent wares, or light and insufficient weights or coins. 
This when done purposely, in order to keep ov obtain 
what is in fact the rightful property of another, is a 
scandalous breach of confidence and justice. As it ar- 
gues a paltry and knavish spirit in trade, so it must 
proceed from a soul prepared for every other kind of 
meanness. Plain, simple honesty, anda fair, candid 
mind, are such comfortable, such fearless things, such 
worthy objects of honest pride ; and those little tricks are 
so contemptible both in the eyes of the person himself 
and every one else, so subject to detection, and so rui- 
nous as well as infamous when detected, that it musé 
appear strange to every one who forms a liberal, com- 
prehensive judgment of the value of such things, that 
any person could err so widely, as to prefer knavery te 
fairness. ; 

6. Nearly allied in character to this is the evasion of 
legal taxes for the support of government and local as- 
sessments for maintaining and providing public accom- 
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ynodations for the society in which we live. It is well 
known that the whole of the revenue required will cer- 
tainly be levied on the community, and that if one part 
of society evades the demand, its share must ‘fall upon 
the rest. In general commerce the injury is greater in 
proportion to the magnitude of the transactions; it 
consists in depriving the fair dealer of a reasonable pro- 
fit, and tends to create a monopoly to the disadvantage 
of the community; both are wholly inconsistent with 
the duty of a good citizen and a good neighbour, and 
cannot be practised without frequent violations of honour 
and truth, which are often accompanied with perjury. 

7. The next dishonest practice, is that of withholding 
the right of another, because it cannot be recovered by 
the operation of law. “Tis true, that many transactions 
of this kind seem naturally to be included in some other 
heads. But they in general comprehend only petty 
acts of injustice; whilst it sometimes happens, that by 
taking advantage of this circumstance, offences of the 
greatest magnitude, and injuries of the utmost conse- 
quence may be committed. For it often happens, that 
the property of a whole family is vested in the hands of 
a single person, and so circumstanced, that it cannot be 
recovered without such expence and loss of time as are 
entirely incompatible with the abilities of the parties. 

Such transactions as these are acts of the most flagrant 
villainy ; but injuries of this kind are involved in. so 
much legal mystery; or clothed with such a specious 
appearance of rectitude; at least the offender finds it so 
easy to reconcile them to his conscience by preferring 
jaw to equity, that it requires great caution in persons 
subject to such temptation to walk by the steady unal- 
terable rule of justice. Such persons should always 
bear in mind, that no human institutions, no artificial 
maxims can change the eternal nature of right and 
wrong: and that no intentional delusion or perversion 
of their understandings will justify the subsequent errors 
in which they may be involved. In every such instance 
let the person imagine himself to be in the circumstances 
of tne party injured; let him call in those persuasions 
of self-interest to set him right which have led him a- 
stray, and then he will see at once the atrocity, the 
enormity of his conduct. 

Lastly, there is another practice which some may 
think not deserving to be classed with the former in 
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point of guilt, and which yet is equally injurious and more 
generally followed. JI mean, the habit of running in 
debt, and withholding what is due; whether with an 
intention to defraud, or through mere thoughtlessness, 
indiscretion, and want ef forethought. 

This is extremely dangerous, and often ruinous to 
the person himself, as well as to his creditor. It spreads 
a wist over his affairs, and conceals from him the real 
state of his circumstances: it betrays him into extrava- 
gances, and lays him under a necessity of supporting a 
higher rank than his fortune will warrant; and ruining 
his property to support an imaginary importance. It 
' subjects a man to inconveniences, which are extremely 
mortifying to a person of sensibility ; to be importuned 
by the poor and mean; to be ashamed to meet his infe- 
riors, and to feel his liberty and independence circum- 
scribed and invaded. It is, no doubt, impossible to 
avoid incurring debts, nay, ever to be entirely free from 
debt: but the more a man finds himself under a neces- 
sity of contracting engagements of this kind, the more 
should he endeavour to avoid them, or to reduce their ‘ 
number and amount. The greater our temptation to a 
ruinous measure, the greater should be our resistance. 
“As far, therefore, as in you lies, owe no man any 
thing: but pay what thou owest, and render unto all 
their dues.” 

The debts which I have principally in view, are of 
small amount, and for the most part due to persons in 
trade. It is evident, that to continue long in debt to 
them, is not only very inconvenient to the creditor, but 
very unjust. When an artizan or labourer has finished 
his work, he has an immediate right to his hire; 
when a tradesman has furnished any article of his 
trade, he has a right to the price. These are the 
persons who stand most in need of punctuality. “The 
hire of the labourer,” says Moses, “ shall not abide 
with you all night till morning; at his day thou shalt 
give him his hire.” 

How often have the most honest, industrious, and 
useful members of the community laboured under the 
most grievous penury, and experienced the keenest dis- 
tress in consequence of this practice! How often has 
the withholding of just debts caused the failure and ruin 
of, industrious families, at the same time that the af- 
fluent debtor, who was the wanton cause of this distress, 
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might have discharged what he owed with as little 
trouble or inconvenience as it caused him to refuse the 
just demand of his indigent creditor ! 

When a fair and equal commerce is carried on, it is 
always on the ground of a mutual advantage. No traf- 
fic, indeed, can subsist for any continuance, except it 
be found that both parties receive a profit for their 
trouble or expence. Accordingly it is the duty of all 
men engaged in trade to make every transaction as 
profitable and beneficial to the other party as they pos- 
sibly can without injuring themselves. But how glaringly 
is this humane and wise rule violated by those who 
neglect to discharge their lawful debts, and insist upon 
a length of credit, unnecessary to themselves, preju- 
dicial to their tradesmen, and likely to introduce con- 
fusion into their own affairs! Instead of endeavouring 
to make their custom as lucrative as possible to those 
with whom they deal, they study to make it as worthless 
as they can, and sometimes make it rather a loss than 
an advantage, contriving to injure both themselves and 
their tradesman by that very transaction which ought 
to have been advantageous to both; thus they injure 
themselves and ruin the person they employ, without 
receiving even the smallest advantage to repay or con- 
sole them for their own loss, or apologize for the rain 
they have entailed upon others. 

Now turn your eyes to the advantages resulting from 
being free from debt. Think of that conscious security 
and serenity of mind which it will communicate: think 
of the satisfactory reflection that you owe no man any 
thing which he has a right to demand, or for the with- 
holding of which he has a right to complain; that you 
owe no man any thing but to love one another. 

The man who suffers himself to be involved in debt, 
parts with that liberty which his fellow-citizens enjoy. 
He becomes in a great measure subject and inferior to 
his creditor, and obliged to court persons of contemptible 
character. ; 

Justice is a virtue more frequently insisted upon in 
scripture, than perhaps any other. Few words occur 
in.as great a variety of passages as righteousness,* or 


* Righteousness is used in a great latitude of signification for justice, 
truth, faithfulness, goodness, mercy, deliverance, salvation, &c. Hewlet. 
This observation deseryes the particular attention of every candid 
reader of the Bible. 
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uprightness. And though these words, when standing 
alone, often signify virtue or religious conduct in 
general, yet when joined with the names of other 
virtues, they generally are restricted to the particular 
virtue of justice and honesty, in opposition to oppres- 
sion, corruption and fraud. From this we may see the 
very great stress laid upon it by both revelations; and 
also the great additional obligation of practising it, 
which is imposed upon us by such repeated injunctions 
from the highest authority. And when we find a virtue, 
recommended by honour, humanity, and every other 
ingenuous principle of the human mind, and the contrary 
discouraged by the most painful sensations of shame, 
remorse, and fear; when we find the one enforced by 
the authority of God, and the other marked by his pe- 
culiar indignation, how can any man stand in need of 
exhortations to the practice of this standard virtue ? 
the obligation to which every man must feel as soon as 
his duty is proposed, or never feel at all. 
Erasmus. 
——<p—— : 


ESSAY ON 1 JOHN. v. 7. 
‘*For there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, andthe Holy Ghost; and these three are one.” 

My principal object in this essay is, to lay before 
your readers. the result of the controversy concerning 
this verse. None but classical scholars can enter fully 
into the controversy itself; but I conceive that the gene- 
ral issue may be made intelligible to all. 

_ The question is, whether this verse is a genuine part 
of Scripture or not? I shall therefore endeavour to 
show, Ist, the general reasons which have induced most 
of the learned of all parties to reject this verse, as an 
interpolation. 2dly, to show in what manner it came to 
be considered as a part of Scripture. 3dly, that if it 
were genuine, it would not answer the purpose for 
which it is frequently adduced; namely, to prove a 
trinity of persons in the godhead: and 4thly, I shall 
endeavour to prove, that this discussion, so far from 
weakening our confidence in the authority of Scripture, 
willin reality confirm and satisfy our minds. 

J. The genuineness of any alleged portion of Scrip- 
ture must be determined by its having existed in the 
original copies made by the sacred writers. These are 
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now irrecoverably lost; but if a passage be not found in 
the oldest existing manuscripts, we must conelude that 
it was not in the original copies or autographs. The 
comparative age of different MSS. can be very easily 
and correctly determined. 

it is a very satisfactory circumstance for the Christian 
world, that so many manuscripts have been preserved, 
and most diligently compared by men of the greatest 
learning, diligence and honesty. 

Of these one of the most celebrated is the Alexan- 
drian, which is in the library of the British museum, 
and believed to be 1500 years old: Now in this copy, 
which is perhaps the most esteemed in the world, these 
disputed words in 1 John v. 7, are not to be found. 

There is another MS. of great antiquity and autho- 
rity called the Vatican copy; which is twelve hundred 
years old; and does not contain these words; and not 
to enter into a tiresome enumeration, [ may give an idea 
of the force of this argument by mentioning that there 
are 132 MSS. all written before the invention of print- 
ing, of high estimation, in which there is no trace 
whatever of this disputed passage: and not one of the 
same antiquity in which it is found. 

These words do not occur in those ancient translations 
of the N. T. that were made very early for the use of 
those Christians who were unacquainted with Greek. 
This proves undeniably that these words were not in 
the Greek from which these translations were made. 

Another remark particularly deserving our attention 
is, that though the deity of Christ was very early a sub- 
ject of controversy, yet this verse is never appealed to 
by any of the early writers upon that subject. 

Nor can this be ascribed to any oversight or slip of 
the memory ; for of these writers one (Irenzeus) quotes 
the same chapter in which this verse is now found, but 
does not quote the verse itself, though it bears more 
strongly upon his argument than the rest of the chapter. 
Another, (Dionys. Alex.) brings forward the 8th verse, 
which immediately follows the text in dispate, to prove 
the deity of Christ, and omits all mention of the 7th 
verse. pee 

‘Even Athanasius himself, the zealous and indefatigable 
opposer of Arius and his opinions, in all that he has 
written on the subject is totally silent as to this celebra- 
ted passage. C1 
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It is unnecessary to mention more ; but I may ob- 
serve that an author of the 4th century, (Didym. of 
Alex.) who wrote a commentary upon this very Epistle, 
makes no mention of this verse. 

So that upon the whole it is admitted, with very few 
exceptions, by all the learned who are most competent 
to examine into the question, that these words, “ there 
are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one,” 
should not be considered as a genuine part of the Holy 
Seriptures. Nor do I believe that they are ever now 
brought forward in support of the doctrine of the-Trini- 
ty, except by those who are ignorant of these facts, or 
too little scrupulous about the means they employ to 
disseminate their opinions ; while among those who re- 
ject the text, are some of the warmest advocates for the 
Trinity. 

II. [ shall now consider how this verse could have 
been interpolated and become a part of the sacred text. 

It might occur as a formidable difficulty to some, that 
as these words form a complete verse by themselves, it 
would be impossible to interpolate them without deran- 
ging the order of the remaining verses, which would 
easily lead to a detection. But we must remember, that 
the division into chapters and verses is a device of later 
times, to enable the readers of the sacred volume to re- 
fer more correctly and expeditiously to any particular 
passage that they might wish to find. In this point of 
view the invention has been of incalculable advantage, 
and has contributed more than any other circumstance 
to a full and intimate acquaintance with the sacred vo- 
lume. It is attended with its disadvantages also, on 
which we need not enlarge now; but we must remember 
that the MSS have no such marks. Each book was 
written in a continued form, as we would now write a 
letter. 

Now it often happened that, on the margin of these 
MSS. some one would write a gloss or explanation of 
what was in the text: substitute another word that was 
better understood: or supply what he thought neces- » 
sary to explain the connexion. The next transcriber 
would, in some instances, suppose that his predecessor 
had accidentally omitted these words, and put them in 
the margin afterwards, and therefore would restore them 
(as he thought) to their original place. Whether the 
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verse which we are now considering, was so inserted 
or not, I cannot say.; but the observation will teach us 
that we are not to suppose any bad intention or wilful 
corruption where we find a variation in the language. 

I must not conceal that it was maintained by those 
who formerly advocated this text, that it was acciden- 
tally omitted by some transcriber of the original copy 
or autograph, and that this is the reason of its not 
being in the Alexandrian and other copies. Of this, 
however, there is no proof. 

III. I am now to show that even if the verse were to 
be retained, and to be allowed its utmost force, it would 
not prove the point that itis desired to prove. It would 
not be sufficient to prove a threefold nature in God, a 
Trinity of persons in the Deity. 

As the spuriousness of the passage has been fully 
proved, I need not dwell long upon this, but simply 
remark, that the words can never imply more than that 
the utmost harmony subsists between the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit; for it is not said that they are one 
person (és) but one thing (é); the word in the original 
being in the neuter gender. See also John xvii. 21. 

Now it may be asked,—how did it happen that this 
interpolation, made for the purpose of proving the 
Trinity, should fail in being a complete proof? Why 
would Trinitarians resort to this disingenuous conduct, 
and after all not make it answer their purpose ? 

To this I reply, that it is not necessary to suppose 
that there was any evil design in the interpolation. It 
may at first have been only a marginal explanation of 
some one who thought that he might thereby make the 
other verses clearer. Or even if it were designed, the 
rules of grammar, and a wish to conform to the phrase- 
ology of other parts of scripture, particularly the Gos- 
pels, would restrict the copyist to the use of the neuter 
gender. 

_IV. I undertook to show, that we need entertain no 
fears of our confidence in the Sacred Scriptures being 
shaken by such an enquiry as the present: but that, on 
the contrary, every person that takes a consistent and 
rational view of the matter will derive from it the 
firmest foundation of his reverence and esteem for those 
invaluable records. 

There is one proof of this that will perhaps be satis- 
factory to most inquirers; that those very persons who 
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have used the most indefatigable diligence, and the most 
acute perspicuity in searching out even trifling variations 
in the different copies ot scripture, are the very per- 
sons who are most firmly convinced of the authenticity 
of our sacred records. And it is a matter of fact that 
the persons who have most slighted these books, and 
been readiest to start objections to them, are persons 
who were totally incapacitated, through want of learn- 
ing and want of industry, to form the same exact esti- 
mate, on the same circumstantial grounds, that the 
others to whom I have alluded have done. It is well 
known that David Hume, the celebrated infidel, con- 
fessed that he had never read the New Testament with 
attention. 

Another reason why we should derive confirmation 
and not doubt from this enquiry is, that if we can dis- 
cover any verse to be an interpolation, it is a presump- 
tion that we could discover the whole book to bea 
forgery, if it were so. If we can discover a particular 
verse to be spurious because it is deficient in all the 
marks of genuine scripture; this very result implies 
that the remainder of the sacred volume has all those 
marks of being genuine, and therefore that we may 
safely trust in it. How could we separate the false from 
the true, if there were no true? How could we 
separate the spurious from the genuine, if there were 
no genuine ? 

A fair-minded Christian who could not himself enter 
into these enquiries, might safely say to himself,—that 
he could evidently see that there were immense stores 
of MSS. and editions of the New Testament—that men 
of the deepest eradition, and unquestionable sincerity, 
had carefully examined all these, and that in consequence 
of this examination they could point out to him, not 
merely a particular verse, but even a word—even an 
unimportant particle, and tell whether it was in all, in 
some, or in none of these MSS. Surely he might trust 
them, that if-they had not found the rest of the scriptures 
in all these copies, and possessed of irrefragable proofs 
of authenficity, they would have told him that also. 
If they had the candour to tell him that he should not 
draw any argument from the 7th verse of the 5th chap- 
ter of the lst Epistle of St. John, in favour of a doc- 
‘trine of which they were themselves most firmly con-. 
vinced ; because they had not found it in any Greek 
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manuscript, nor in the best Latin copies, nor in any of 
the early translations into the Eastern dialects, nor 
quoted by any very early writer, even of those who 
quote the succeeding verse, and wrote a commentary on 
the whole epistle,—surely the same candour and integ- 
vity would have compelled them to have given him the 
same warning against the whole epistle, if they had 
found occasion : or against any other epistle or gospel ; 
or against the whole collection contained in our bibles. 

There is another form of this objection which I may 
briefly notice. It is a suspicion that if we have at 
length come to discover to be false what was so long 
generally and implicitly relied on, we may, in another 
century, discover what we implicitly rely on now to be 
also false, and thus proceed till we dispense with the 
whole of scripture. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that the doubtful au- 
thority of this passage is a late discovery. It has been 
a subject of consideration among the learned for centu- 
ries; and the only reason for its being ever admitted 
into the copies of the Bible generally in use, was the 
great haste required at the time of the Reforma- 
tion to satisfy the public thirst for the divine word. 
There was such an ardent zeal to put the people in pos- 
session of the grand adversary to Popery, that they had 
not leisure to collect and compare the most valued ma-- 
nuscripts for the purpose of settling these minute points. 
These doubts have at length, ripened into certainty, 
and the only reason fer this verse being still continued 
in the authorized version of the Bible is a very great 
(perhaps in this instance at least, an excessive) scrupu- 
lesity against making any alterations in a book in such 
general use, and so often referred to. V.D.M. 


—— a — 
REASON AND REVELATION. 


1 wave frequently met with ignorant people, who are 
Alled with a dreadful horror of any thing rational in re- 
ligion, and are persuaded that the Unitarians most un- 
warrantably exalt reason above revelation. Men of some 
learning too, and great orators themselves, sometimes 
deery the use of reason; but, having more sense and 
caution, they are generally unwilling to speak out 
‘plainly, and for the most part express their dislike, by 
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sly insinuations, pompous flourishes, or tones of horror. 
After hearing and thinking a good deal on the subject, 
I must confess that [ cannot ascertain exactly what they 
mean. ‘True reason and divine revelation, [ am sure, 
are always good friends ; and the one will never injare 
the other. Yet these professing enemies of reason can- 
not mean false reasoning—sophistry; for such declama- 
tions against 7¢ would be as absurd, as denouncing the 
use of food, when they intended only to warn us against 
poison, Nor can they seriously and sincerely desire, 
that reason should be dismissed altogether; for I will 
venture to assert, that nothing would annoy them more 
than to take them at their word, and entirely refuse 
them its assistance, in searching the Scriptures, or dis- 
cussing points of doctrine. Their own opinions could 
never be made ont, without an immensity of reasoning 
and commenting. Just take every part of the bible lite- 
rally, without any explanation whatever, and see in what 
a situation they will be left. Think also of the ridicule, 
scorn and hatred, with which they load the church of 
Rome, for holding mysteries that are unreasonable. 
Keeping these circumstances in view, I have some- 
times suspected, that, even were we to let themselves 
determine the precise restrictions which they would im- 
pose upon reason, they could scarcely state what would 
satisfy them. As this suspicion, however, may appear 
harsh, I would gladly have some orthodox authority to 
decide, how far, in religious inquiries and discussions, 
we must dispense with the exercise of the understanding 
which God has given us, and how far we may be per- 
mitted to employ it. Is it to be laid aside altogether, 
or only to be used more cautiously ? Is it allowable in 
disputes respecting transubstantiation, but prohibited in 
all discussions on the Trinity? Are Roman Catholics 
to be held up to the derision and contempt of the ra- 
tional, for opposing it sometimes ; and Unitarians to be 
exposed to the horror of the credulous, for employing 
it constantly? May any class of Protestants use all 
the logic, and dexterity, and metaphysical refinements, 
they can, in constructing religious systems, or building 
theory on theory ; and whenever any man has the bold- 
‘hess to point out parts of their system evidently irra- 
tional, are they at liberty to denounce him as a profane 
and audacious advocate of reason? Do they really wish 
to reject the assistance of reason; or are all the decla- 
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mations against it only rhetorical artifices, to escape 
from its power, when it would overthrow the declaimer’s 
own reasonings, his rash assertions, and inconclusive ar- 
guments ? 

Believing that right reason (or, in other words, a 
proper use of the understanding which we have receiv- 
ed from the Giver of all good,) is not only useful, but 
necessary ; I am as unwilling to reject it, in searching 
the divine word, as I should be to put out my eyes, be- 
cause I had been told that it was sinful to use them, in 
contemplating the divine works in the world around me. 
If the persons that give this advice, constantly use their 
own eyes, and employ glasses of all forms and colours, 
without the slightest scruple, whenever there is occasion 
for them, they must appear to be strangely inconsistent. 
I can understand a man, who wishes me to become 
blind, in erder to be led. by “an infallible guide;” but 
what can be the’ purpose of those who reject such a 
guide, and. insist on blindfolding me, because I cannot 
see some distant and obscure objects, which they assert 
to be perfectly manifest ? Perhaps they wish me to put 
myself under their guidance, and to trust implicitly to 
their eyes. I freely admit, that neither my understand- 
ing nor my eyes are absolutely perfect. Many things 
are beyond their reach; but many, an object is so clear 
and: distinct, that I cannot doubt of its existence. I may 
be unable to see whether the moon be inhabited, or to 
understand how mind acts upon matter; but I can trust 
to. my eyes so far as to be quite positive, that the build- 
ing.which I see, at. the distance of a few yards, is a 
house; and I can rely on my understanding so far, as to 
be quite certain, that the wafer which I feel and taste, 
is not a. man’s body ; and that one cannot be. three, nor 
three one. 

I think we may safely be allowed to use all our facul- 
ties, in'seeking to know what is the meaning of the 
Scriptures. We’ may naturally expect and hope, that 
we shall find them to contain nothing directly opposed 
to right reason. But convinced that they are the records 
of divine wisdom, we oughi to resolve, that if we find 
in them any thing distinctly taught, which may be’ con- 
trary to our previous opinions or reasonings, (and let 
me add,. to human creeds, or to popular and profitable 
doctrines,) we will not allow conceit, nor prejudice, nor 
the fear of clamour, of curses, or of poverty, to deter 

, L 
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us from embracing what we sincerely believe to be God’s 
revealed will—Thus far, I imagine, every one who de- 
serves the name of Christian, will admit that he should 
go. 
But will these enemies of reason reject its assistance 

altogether? If they do, the consequences will undoubt- 

edly be as inconvenient for them, as for the Unitarians. 

Perhaps they weuld be best satisfied, not with the liber- 

ty of stating, in general terms, how far we may employ 

our rational faculties ; but with authority to dictate, on 

every particular doctrine and text, what comment we 

are to receive and what to reject. As all the world,. 
however, will not allow them this monopoly, let us en- 

deavour to elicit from them, what restrictions they really 

wish to impose on the use of reason. “It is only,” per- 

haps they will say, “only in interpreting the sacred 

language of the inspired writers, that we object to the 

daring and profane use of carnal reason.” 

Am I then to understand that I must not use my judg- 
ment in ascertaining their meaning ; but, that, unlike all 
other language, every thing they say is to be taken literally, 
no matter what reason or common sense may urge to 
the contrary ?—For instance, in the prophecy of Ha- 
bakkuk, (iii. 6) I read of “the everlasting mountains” 
and “ the perpetual hills.” Now, as I am told, in other 
parts of the sacred writings, that “the earth and the 
works that are therein, shall be burned up;” that “ the 
mountains shall depart and the hills be removed;” ma 
I not suppose (what is very reasonable) that the pro- 
phet is to be interpreted as using the glowing language 
of poetry, and refuse to believe that he speaks in the 
strict and precise phraseology of a mathematician? 

Throughout every part of the sacred volume, the 
Deity is represented as having eyes, ears, hands, arms, 
and other parts similar to a human being. Even were 
there no text to assure me that “Ged is a spirit,” I 
should think myself privileged to use the plain dictates 
of reason, and interpret these as figurative expressions— 
just as I would understand the common phrase of tram- 
pling under one’s feet, meaning to degrade and destroy. 
I could not but say, that it was “science falsely so call- 
ed,” which would give these words a literal meaning, 
and would assert that by some mystical and incompre- 
hensible union, the omnipresent infinite spirit was cloth- 
ed in a human body. 
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Lest these explanations should appear too obvious, 
Jet me take one or two passages, respecting which there 
has been a difference of opinion. At the last supper, 
when our Lord broke the bread, he said to his disciples, 
«This is my body ;’ and when he gave them the cup, 
he said, “ This is my blood.” On another occasion, he 
told them, with solemn emphasis, “Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” Why do 
I not take these words in their obvious and literal mean- 
ing? Why do I employ my reason to find out a diffe- 
rent explanation? Because, taken literally, they teach 
an absurdity. Am I then chargeable with the guilt of 
exalting reason above revelation, when I attempt to ex- 
plain away the literal sense? The advocates of tran- 
substantiation assert that lam. Ireply that I cannot 
employ the faculties which God has given me, better 
than in endeavouring to ascertain the meaning of his 
word, and that Scripture cannot be at variance either 
with itself or with right reason. They tell me, that the 
doctrine is a mystery, not contrary to reason, but above 
reason; that to call it in question is presumptuous and 
blasphemous; and that my pride, heresy, and want of 
faith, if obstinately persisted in, will, without doubt, 
lead to everlasting perdition. They urge, that men of 
much more learning and much greater natural abilities, 
than I could pretend to possess, have held the orthodox 
and Catholic doctrine, with respect to this essential arti- 
ele of faith; that it has been embraced by a vast majo- 
rity of Christians, in all ages of the church ; that the be- 
lief of it is absolutely necessary to salvation ; and that 
although it may appear in the carnal eye, to be opposed 
to reason, yet we ought to prostrate our understanding 
before the mysteries of religion, and to view with im- 
plicit faith, the articles which the holy Scriptures teach, 
and the church of Christ imposes. To all this I can only 
reply, as vefore, that the doctrine is irrational and ab- 
surd ; or in other words, that it is opposed to reason and 
common sense. 

When I meet with Christ's declaration—“ I and my 
father are one,” is it a profane and dangerous use of 
reason to compare these words with his prayer to his 
heavenly Father, (John xvii. 22,) in which referring to 
his disciples, he says—‘ The glory which thou gavest 
me, I have given them, that they may be one even as 
we are one, I in them, and thou in me?” 
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To take another instance.—-Suppose us to be Chris- 
tians, yet undecided what we are to believe, but 
sincerely desirous of ascertaining the truth; and told 
that there are three persons in the godhead, equal in 
power and glory, and all possessed of underived per- 
fection; to prove ¢his mystery, we are presented with 
acommand ef Christ—* All power is given to me in 
heaven and on earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in (ss, ixto,) the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Now 
Task, before we admit this to bea proof of the wonderful 
doctrine, that three different persons, each of whom is 
Almighty God, constitute one-God; may we not use 
eur reason to examine how far this view of the text 
agrees with other parts of scripture? Would it be 
heretical, blasphemous, and damnable, to observe, that 
in this very passage, the power which our Lord pos- 
sesses, he declares, is given to him, and that elsewhere 
he has repeatedly asserted, «I, of mine own self, can 
dv nothing?” May we not enquire, whether the expres- 
sion, “ baptizing into a person’s name,” be a proof that 
that person is the only living and the true God? Would 
it be inconsistent with that prostration of the understand- 
ing, which is so necessary for believers in the Athana- 
sian Creed, to take notice, that Paul says to the Jews, 
(1 Cor. x. 2) “ All our fathers were baptized unto (ts, 
into) Mosrs?” Now, though Moses was highly favoured 
by God, who sent him “to be a ruler and a deliverer ;” 
(Acts vii. 35,)—though he was enabled to perform the 
most stupendous miracles ;—“ though there arose not a 
prophet, since, in Israel, like unto Moses, whom the 
Lord knew face to face;” (Deut. xxxiv. 10,)—though 
the law which God gave the Israelites, is repeatedly 
called, “ the LAW oF MosgEs ;’—which law (we are told, 
Gal. iii. 19,) «* was ordained by angels, in the hand of 
A MepraTor,” namely Moses;—-though he spoke, under 
the divine inspiration, that prediction respecting Christ, 
(Deut. xviii. 15,) which is quoted both by Peter and 
Stephen, (Acts iii, 22; vii. 37,) “The Lord thy God 
will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, 
of thy brethren like unto ME; unto him shall ye hearken ;” 
and though the Lord said unto Moses, (Ex. vii. 1,) 
“See, I have made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron 
thy brother shall be thy prophet ;’—still the phrase, 
‘t baptizing into Moses,” cannot reasonably prove that 
he was the Supreme Being, for he was a man and died, 
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“Know ye not,” says Paul, (Rom. vi. 3.) “that so 
many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were 
baptized into his death?” Instead of Jesus Christ, put 
the name of God, and see what a sentiment you will 
have. May not reason, therefore, hesitate in admit- 
ting that the expression, “to baptize into a person or 
thing,” necessarily implies that person or thing to be 
divine? For, let us prostrate our understandings as 
much as we will, we cannot believe that either Mosrs 
or the Dearu of Christ, was the Supreme Being. 

But, after all, suppose we consent to reject all such 
reasoning, and te confine ourselves to the literal mean- 
ing of scripture; will those Trinitarians who profess to 
be enemies of reason, agree to the proposal? Let us 
try. Christ asserts, in plain and unambiguous language, 
“My Father is greater than I.” Was our Lord really 
inferior to his Father? Not at all; the meaning of his 
assertion must be explained away! In a great many 
passages, we are told that he prayed to God. Shall we 
understand this language according to its plain and ob- 
vious meaning? No, no: it was his human nature 
praying to his divine nature! “The son shall not bear 
the itfiquity of the father,’ says scripture. “ One per- 
son cannot be guilty (though he may suffer the conse- 
quences) of another's sin,’ says Reason. Are we to 
admit what these two assert so plainly? No. Both 
the authority of revelation, and the declaration of 
reason, must be trampled down by bigotry and the 
doctrines of men, perverted Jogic and human creeds. 
Christ, speaking of his second coming, tells his disci- 
ples, (Mark xiii. 32,) “Of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father.” Are we to believe 
that no one, “BUT THE FaTHeEeR ONLY,” knew the time 
when the day of judgment is to take place? By no 
means. This text must be interpreted in such a manner 
as to signify that two other persons, (one of them the 
very person who asserts expressly, that he himself knew 
it not,) did also know it, as fully and perfectly as the 
Father! Theologians, who give such explanations as 
these, are horror-struck, that any violence should be 
done to the plain meaning of scripture ; and are almost 
furious against the awful extravagance, with which some 
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Were the ignorant, whom they have thus taught to 
entertain so great a horror of reason, fully aware, how 
much subtle reasoning and sophistry, how much “ science 
falsely so called,” and how much distorting the plain 
meaning of scripture, must be employed on their own 
side, to support doctrines as contrary to divine revela- 
tion, as to common sense, they would be less disposed 
to admire the pompous, pedantic declamations of their 
favourites against human learning, and their sophistical, 
tortuous reasonings to show the dangerous and per- 
nicious effects of reason. They would learn to be more 

-cautious in their invectives. They would see the 
propriety of using their understanding in comparing 
passages of scripture together; that they may obtain 
such a meaning, as is consistent with “the mind of the 
spirit,” consistent with itself and with common sense. 
Reason, [admit, may be transgressing its proper limits, 
and taking an unwarrantable liberty with divine truths, 
when it constructs fantastical theories, and employs 
unscriptural phrases im order to prop up absurd and 
unscriptural doctrines. It might certainly be better 
employed, than in propounding subtle and irrational 
distinctions, to involve unintelligible articles of belief 
in still greater obscurity; or than in inventing or de- 
fending such words as real presence, transubstantiation, 
original sin, trinity, person, essence, substance, eternal 
generation, two natures. I grant that there has been a 
great deal of presumptuous, and indeed very silly 
reasoning on these things, or rather on these words ; 
but surely men who have taken the liberty of adopting 
such metaphysical phrases, and whose system cannot be 
defended without them, ought not to hold up to the 
horror of ignorant multitudes, those inquirers who use 
reason with meekness, in comparing scripture with 
scripture, and who wish to avoid every opinion that is 
evidently absurd, or inconsistent with the divine per- 
fections. 

Jf any sincere Christian who has been taught to spurn 
the assistance of reason, should happen to see these 
pages, and be induced to reflect a little, without preju- 
dice, on the consistency of his views; my purpose will 
be answered. J am anxious to have reason honestly 
represented, as a weapon to be used fairly, by all par- 
ties, and in all controversies ;—not brandished against 
‘the Papists,” and refused to the Unitarians ;—not 
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employed to hew down transubstantiation, and declared 
unlawful if wielded against the trinity ;—and not to be 
denounced by those very champions, who use it most 
unsparingly, yet are afraid to trust it in any hands but 
their own. Titus. 


—<>_—- 


REVIEW.—DR. REID’S HISTORY OF THE IRISH 
PRESBYTERIANS. 


( Concluded from p. 92.) 


Tae tyranny of the Lord Lieutenant, and the arbitrary 
measures of the prelates, and of the High Commis- 
sion court, after reducing the presbyterians of Ulster 
to a miserable condition of ruin and destitution, effected 
in the end, the overthrow of their authors. Soon after 
the meeting of the Long Parliament, the Earl of Straf- 
ford was impeached of high treason, condemned and 
executed under a bill of attainder, to which the King, 
whom he had obeyed but too faithfully, gave his assent. 
The puritan party in lreland made their complaints 
heard, in the legislatures of England and Scotland, as 
well as in that of their own country ; and received that 
sympathy which was to be expected from persons ac- 
tuated by the same political feelings, agreeipg with 
them almost completely in religious opinions, and 
labouring under a sense of similar grievances, There 
can beno doubt thatthe public feeling would speedily have 
compelled the king to restore the oppressed inhabitants of 
Ulster to the fullenjoyment of their civil and religious 
rights, had events been permitted to proceed in a peace- 
able and lawful train; but a circumstance which could 
not have been foreseen, and which at first threatened 
their extermination, hastened that desirable result. 

The Roman catholics of the kingdom, and more es- 
pecially the descendants of the Irish chieftains, whose 
forfeited estates in Ulster had been bestowed on the 
Scottish and English settlers, entered into a conspiracy 
to effect, by force, the resumption of what they still re- 
garded as their rightful property ; and there is reason 
to believe that King Charles, anxious to secure their co- 
operation against the puritan party in England, did not 
discountenance the plot. The result was the insurrec- 
tion of 1641; an event recorded in the blackest page of 
Ireland’s mournful history. At first the insurgents con- 
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ducted themselves with moderation ; but Sir Phelim O’- 
Neill, their leader, was soon induced by his own san- 
guinary disposition, or compelled by the ungovernable 
fury of his lawless followers, to sanction deeds of atro- 
city, over which humanity would gladly draw a veil. 
Dr. Reid has related the incidents of this eventful peri- 
odin a manner which shews that historical truth may 
often surpass in interest, even the most skilfully con- 
structed fiction. But we are compelled, as on former 
occasions, to refer the reader, for details, to the Doctor's 
volume; in which they will be found amply recorded 
and most strikingly depicted. Suffice it here to observe 
that by the vigour of the Ulster protestants and the aid 
of Scottish forces sent to the relief of the province by 
the English parliament, the insurrection in the north 
was speedily suppressed; though not without a great 
sacrifice of human life. 

The arrival of the Scottish forces under Munro, forms 
a remarkable era in the ecclesiastical annals of Ireland : 
since from that period may be dated the formal estab- 
lishment of presbyterianism; that distinctive and pe- 
culiar mode of church discipline, to which not less than 
one half of all the protestants in Ireland are at the 
present day adherents. Dr. Reid, after recording the 
despair and subsequent withdrawal of the northern in- 
surgent leaders from their enterprise, occasioned by the 
successes gained by the Scottish and British troops, ob- 
serves, that 


“This cessation of hostilities, though partial and temporary, 
paved the way for the re-establishment of religion. The episcopal 
church which had been so intolerant in the hour of her prosperity, 
was now overthrown and desolate, and out of her ruins speedily 
arose the simpler fabric of presbyterianism. Few of her clergy, 
and not one of her prelates, remained in the province. The last of 
her bishops, who left the country, was Leslie of Raphoe. After 
gallantly defending the episcopal castle which he had erected at 
Raphoe, against the repeated assaults of the rebels, and relieving 
several besieged castles in that district, he retired to Scotland in the 
latter end of June, and thence to England, where he joined the 
royalist party. Of the protestant laity who escaped the fury of the 
insurgents, few were conscientiously attached to prelacy. Even 
under the despotic sway of Strafford and the northern bishops, the 
reader has seen that little more than a reluctant and insincere con- 
formity was effected by all their severities, | When this oppressive 
constraint was removed, the majority hesitated not to declare their 
approbation of the scriptural forms of the Scottish church; while 
many who were, in principle episcopalians, were, at this critical 
conjuncture, disposed to abandon that church, when they beheld its 
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prelates and higher clergy in the sister kingdom opposed to the great 
cause of civil liberty. The number of those attached to presbytery 
was still farther increased by the return of the original Scottish set- 
tlers or their descendants. This portion of the population had been 
greatly reduced by the continual emigration to Scotland which had 
been going on:during the last four years. But though peace was 
only partially restored, they had begun to revisit, in considerable 
numbers, this land of their adoption, and they returned still more 
firmly attached to their national church, which, during their sojourn 
in Scotland, they saw restored to her genuine character, and blessed 
with an eminent degree of purity and efficiency. 

** Owing to these circumstances, a preponderating majority of the 
protestantsin Ulster were now decidedly in favour of presbyterian- 
ism, and desirous that the re-edification of the protestant church in 
Ulster might proceed upon that scriptural foundation. 

“The opportune arrival of the Scottish forces was happily instru- 
mental in promoting this desired reformation. According to the 
salutary practice of the church and nation of Scotland, at this period, 
most of the regiments were accompanied by chaplains, who were 
ordained ministers, and firmly attached to the doctrine, worship, and 
government of their nationalchurch, By these prudent and zealous 
men, the foundations of the Presbyterian church were once more 
laid in Ulster, in exact conformity with the parent establishment in 
Scotland. The effects of their labours remain to this day. By 
their agency, the Scottish church in Ulster assumed that regular 
and organized form which she still retains ; and from this period the 
history of her ministers, her congregations, and her ecclesiastical 
courts, as they now exist, can be traced in uninterrupted succession,” 
Pe 367—8. 


Dr. Reid, after recording the names and individual 
services of the ministers mentioned in the foregoing ex- 
tract, (among whom we find once more the indefatiga- 
ble Livingston,) thus continues his narrative of their 
joint proceedings. 


“The first duty uf these ministers, when the army returned to 
Carrickfergus after the taking of Newry, and were in some mea- 
sure settled in quarters, was to erect sessions or elderships in each 
of the regiments of which they had the charge. ‘These elderships 
were erected with the concurrence of the general and of the several 
colonels; and were composed of such of the officers as were pious 
and godly men; many of whom were at this period to be found in 
the Scottish army. Having constituted sessions in four of the regi- 
ments then at head quarters, viz. in Argyle’s, Eglinton's, Glen- 
cairn’s, and Home’s, the ministers found themselves in a capacity 
to hold a meeting of presbytery, in accordance with the discipline 
of the church of Scotland. ; 

“ This meeting, memorable as the first regularly constituted pres- 
bytery held in Ireland, took place at Carrickfergus, on Friday the 
tenth of June, 1642. It was attended by five ministers, viz. the 
Rey. Messrs. Cunningham, Baird, Peebles, Scott, and Aird; Mr. 
Simpson being at Newry with his regiment, and Mr, Livingston at 
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Antrim ; and by four ruling elders from the four sessions already 
erected. The Rey. Mr. Baird, by previous appointment, preached 
on the latter part of the 51st Psalm: ‘‘ Do good in thy good plea- 
sure unto Zion: build thou up the walls of Jerusalem,” &c. <A 
moderator was appointed, and the Rev. Mr. Peebles was chosen 
clerk of the presbytery,—an office which he held through every 
vicissitude till his death, a period of near thirty years. Each minis- 
ter produced his act of admission to his charge or regiment, in vir- 
tue of which he sat as a member of presbytery; and the ruling 
elders, in like manner, submitted their commissions from their 
respective sessions. They authorized some of the brethren to confer 
with the colonels of those regiments in which there were as yet no 
sessions, in order that these courts might be forthwith constituted. 
They enjoined each minister to commence a regular course of exami- 
nation and catechetical instruction in his regimental charge; they 
resolved to hold, for atime at least, weekly meetings, and to open 
each meeting with a discourse by one of the brethren, choosing, as 
the subject of these Presbyterial exercises, the book of Isaiah; and 
they concluded with appointing a fast to be observed the following 
week,—‘ wherein they were to sympathize with the churches abroad 
in Germany and Bohemia—the present distraction of England, and 
hazard of God's work there at that time, through the difference begin- 
ning between the king and parliament—and the case of this poor 
land, who were as brands scarce plucked out of the fire, yet secu- 
rity and profanity remaining among many, both in country and 
army—and that God should be cried unto to bless the country with 
a spiritual ministry—and for a blessing to the going out of the army 
against the Irish,’ &c. 

“ At this meeting they also wrote to the lords Claneboy and Ards, 
to whose regiments two presbyterian ministers, though unordained, 
had been for some time officiating as chaplains, acquainting them 
with their proceedings, and requesting permission for their chap- 
lains to attend the meetings of presbytery, and assist in renovating 
and re-establishing the protestant church in Ulster. The answers 
returned by these noblemen—formerly the strenuous supporters of 
prelacy, and the pliant tools of Strafford—were most favourable to 
the views of the presbytery. On the 19th inst. the lord of Ards 
sent a respectful message by captain Magill, one of his officers, not 
only assuring them of his regard, but promising to ‘join them in 
discipline.’ The same day lord Claneboy wrote to the same effect, 
and gave a similar assurance that he would support the presbytery 
in their measures. And both noblemen expressed their willingness 
to have their chaplains regularly tried and admitted as ministers to 
their respective regiments; which was soon after done by the pres- 
bytery, agreeably to the discipline of the church of Scotland. 

** No sooner had intelligence gone abrond respecting the forma- 
tion of a presbytery among the army ministers at Carrickfergus, 
than applications poured in from the adjoining parishes, to be re- 
ceived into their communion, and to obtain from them the preaching 
of the gospel. ‘Upon which the presbytery moved that there 
should be elderships erected with the consent of the congregations, 
and that, by their help, a present supply might be procured, and in 
due time ministers be settled among them. This motion of the 
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presbytery, was very acceptable to these congregations, as appeared 
by their immediate and earnest address to the presbytery for minis- 
ters to be sent for that effect; which also was readily done by the 
presbytery, who sent ministers to divers congregations who were 
first in a case for eldership, viz. Ballymena, Antrim, Cairncastle, 
Templepatrick, Carrickfergus, Larne, and Belfast in the county of 
Antrim: Ballywalter, Portaferry, Newtonards, Donaghadee, Kil- 
lileagh, Comber, Holywood and Bangor in the county of Down. 
And the elderships being erected in these places, there began a little 
appearance of a formed church in the country.’ It was soon found, 
however, that without assistance from the parent church, it was 
impossible to afford all these places adequate supplies of preaching. 
Accordingly the people, being most anxious for the enjoyment of 
divine ordinances, agreed to petition the General Assembly for a 
supply of ministers; and several of the parishes, where the breth- 
ren, now alive in Scotland, had officiated before the persecutions of 
Strafford and Leslie, desirous of obtaining once more the services 
of their beloved pastors, resolved to make special application to the 
Assembly to permit these ministers to accept of calls from Ireland.’’ 
p. 371—374, 


Dr. Reid gives in the text of his history, the petition 
presented to the General Assembly at St. Andrews in 
July, 1642, from the presbyterians of Ulster, praying 
for a supply of ministers ; and the resolution of the As- 
sembly, granting their request: and authorising six 
clergymen, among whom were Blair, Hamilton, and 
Livingston, to repair to Ireland, and assist in re-edify- 
ing the church in that quarter. According to the ap- 
pointment of the Assembly, these brethren came over, 
two at atime, each pair remaining four months; and 
with their assistance, and under the auspices of the 
Scottish church by which they were commissioned, 
presbyterianism rapidly extended. Many of the epis- 
copal clergy sought and obtained admission into the 
communion of the presbytery; but not until they had 
‘professed repentance for their former courses; some 
for taking the black oath; others for having imposed it 
on the people; and all for having departed from scrip- 
tural truth by their submission to prelacy.” Indeed, 
whatever may have been the defects of these founders of 
the presbyterian church in Ulster, lack of zeal for the 
peculiar forms and principles of their own denowina- 
tion, cannot justly be ranked among the number. Thus 


’ 

“¢The presbytery being informed of a minister’s practice who 
had been a conformist before in the country, and now had taken the 
covenant, that he used to baptize privately, brought him to acknow- 
ledge his fault, which, he said, he knew not was so, and promised 
to forbear that practice—And whereas some ministers who had been 
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conformists, and had come and submitted to thepresbytery,. did use 
private baptism and private marriage, the presbytery discharged 
such. practices in these ministers, which they promise to forbear,— 
At this time, there being one Mr. Black, preacher im Belfast, who 
intended to give the sacrament after the way of the coramonw prayer, 
the presbytery informed of it, sent to colonel Chichester, afterwards 
earl of Donegall, desiring forbearance of that way, in order to pre- 
vent scandal and inconveniences among the people. The said 
colonel Chichester interfered with him to forbear. They also 
appointed Mr. Baird to preach every third sabbath im Belfast, there 
being the third part of a regiment under his charge quartered there.’ 
This exercise of authority, on the part of the presbytery,. let it be 
observed, was confined to those ministers who had voluntarily joined 
their communion, and adopted the presbyterian name and discipline.” 
They only desired that, so long as their brethren professed to be 
presbyterians, they should act consistently with that profession. But 
with those. who, adhered to their former professior,of episcopacy, 
they donot appear to have in any way interfered.” p,.587-——388. 


In the following summer, 1643, the General Assem- 
bly appointed eight brethren to itinerate and labour in 
the north of Ireland, during the succeeding twelve 
months, arranging their seasons of duty on the same 
principle which had been last year adopted. They also’ 
recommended the case of the Ulster presbyterians’ to 
the parliament of England; whose duty they conceived 
it to be to provide for the spiritual wants of the people 
of [reland: that country being a member of the English 
crown. At the same meeting of the Assembly was 
concluded the solemn league and covenant, so memora- 
blein history. It is well known that this document, 
after being agreed to by a committee of the Scottish 
General Assembly, and certain commissioners appoint- 
ed by the English parliament,—was sanctioned by the: 
convention of estates at St. Andrews in 1643; trans- 
mitted immediately to the long parliament at West- 
minster, where it was adopted, with a few verbal alte- 
rations ; and these amendments being heartily approved 
by the Assembly and Estates of Svotland, it was order- 
ed to be taken and subscribed by all persons above the 
age of eighteen throughout the three kingdoms, “ upon 
pain of church censures and forfeiture of goods present- 
ly to be inflicted upon all refusers”’ The subscribers: 
to this solemn league and covenant engaged sincerely 
and faithfully to endeavour: the preservation of the re- 
formed: religion in the church of Scotland, the: refor- 
mation of religion in the kingdoms of England and Tre- 
land, in doctrine, worship and discipline, according to 
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the word of God, and the example of the best reform- 
ed churches; and the bringing the churches in all the 
three kingdoms, to the nearest uniformity in confession 
of faith, form of church government and mode of wor- 
ship ;—the extirpation of popery, prelacy, superstition, 
heresy, schism and profaneness ;—the preservation of 
the privileges of parliaments and the rights of the sub- 
jects ;—the detection of all incendiaries who might at- 
tempt to sow dissension between the king and the peo- 
ple ; and the continuance of the peace then existing be- 
tween the three kingdoms. With the establishment of 
this civil and religious alliance, Dr. Reid concludes this 
Jirst volume of his history. 

The approbation which we expressed of this work in 
the commencement of these remarks, we are not dispo- 
sed to retract or qualify. We would, if necessary, re- 
peat every laudatory term which we bestowed. We 
have not seen of late, a work communicating so much 
valuable information on our ecclesiastical history, in so 
appropriate a form. But no work of man is perfect ; 
and assuredly this production of Dr. Reid’s forms no ex- 
ception from the maxim. It is now our duty, in fulfil- 
ment of our office as impartial critics, to point out some 
of the defects which we have observed in this otherwise 
excellent volume. The tenour of our previous remarks 
will exempt us from the suspicion of doing so from any 
desire to find fault. 

We observe with regret in some places, a sneering 
and contemptuous mode of expression towards theolo- 
gical opponents, which it would be politic no less than just 
in Dr. Reid to avoid in future. Thus after relating some. 
disputes which threatened to disturb the harmony: of 
the brethren about the year 1630, he states that one Mr. 
Freeman proposed as the subject of debate with Mr. 
Blair the decree of reprobation; which Dr. Reid calls 
“the primary object of attack to every captious Armi- 
nian and confident rationalist, to the present day.” Per- 
haps the employment of those epithets by Dr. Reid, in 
reference to such men as Grotius and Whitby, Locke and 
Clarke, Butler and Hoadly, Taylor and Lardner, will 
be sufficient to satisfy most readers that Dr. Reid him- 
self is neither deficient in “confidence,” nor in “ capti-, 
ousness,”. and may tend rather to lower their estimate 
of his candour than to exalt their reverence for his creed. 

M 
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We have to complain of the slight notice with which 
the ecclesiastical historian passes over the severe aud 
sanguinary laws, enacted, at the period embraced by the 
commencing portion of his narrative, against the adhe- 
rents of the Roman Catholic faith. They were written 
in blood. Their almost avowed object was the extermi- 
nation of the Roman Catholies: yet they are but slightly 
mentioned in the history; and with a censure so delicate 
that it might sound in the ears of some like qualified 
commendation. 

On some occasions Dr. Reid allows his. partiality for 
those whose sufferings he records, to blind his moral 
perceptions ; and to betray him into the extenuation of 
conduct at once disgusting and disgraceful. Of this a 
striking instance is presented in the case of Mr. Bole, 
an aged minister who was called upon to take the Black 
Oath ; as related in a letter from Lord Claneboy to the 
Lord Deputy: Wentworth. 


* Since. my last to your lordship, I made intimation to the 
people of the parishes hereabouts, who especially were possessed 
with a prejudice of the oath, that if any were doubtful of any thing 
contained tn it, they should freely repair to me, and that I would 
satisfy them to the full, before they should be put to take it, Very 
many came in, of whom some had been misled by foul reproaches 
cast upon it, others by misconstructions of it, and some by their 
apprehended doubts of what might be required of them hereafter, 
if they should take it. But ina short debating, they had all 
contentment, and were sorry of their shunning, Amongst the 
rest, Mr. Bole came to me, hearing that his speeches, had been 
revealed to me, and made profession of his bounden duty to his 
majesty, and of his respect to the oath. But I told him I 
was sorry to hear of such miscarriage against both, of which he 
desired to hear the particulars, I said he would hear of them soon 
enough in another place, and willed him to remember himself 
what he had said. And not long thereafter, upon that day 
which we had appointed for the people to come in for taking 
the oath, I sent to him and required him to be there; for that 
was the form, that the minister and church-wardens, and chief 
men of the parish, were made leaders ‘to the people in taking the 
oath. I did likewise direct the provost of the town to be with him, 
But he desired that, (in respect it fell out, that the same day was 
the day of the week, upon which he ordinarily. used to have weekly an 
exhortation of the people,) he might be heard:in his sermon first, 
and to declare himself concerning the oath in hand, wherein he 
hoped to give satisfaction to us and the people, which we thought 
not amiss to afford him, to see how he would amend himself, 

“His text he took out of the sixth chapter of the prophet Daniel, 
the 6, 7, 8,9, and 10th verses. Your-lordship will. see’ how, perti- 
nent that text was to such a purpose; and he indeed accordingly 
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handled it so, as none I think could tell what he was seeking, or. 
in what or how he gave any satisfaction to the people for the mat- 
ter of the oath. Much he taxed the princes of Persia for abusing 
the king, and destroying his soul, by leading him upon a false de- 
cree to destroy Daniel; and, by the way, some admonitions he 
gave us, the commissioners, to take heed that we did nothing that 
might give us cause of grief hereafter. But for the oath nothing 
expressly, but that some had reported of him, that he had made the 
oath doubtful and unlawful, wherein he said they had done him 
wrong, and that therefore they should see him then take it in the 
pulpit of himself. And without more he swore and protested gene- 
rally, his loyalty and fidelity to his majesty, and concluded with an 
exhortation to me, to explain the oath to the people before they 
took it; and so ended with the usual form. 

‘¢ Thereupon I called him and the people unto me, and told 
them, that according to Mr. Bole’s desires I was ready, if they 
would show me their doubts, to explain the oath for the same, and 
to give them satisfaction. But fcr that I believed that the doubts 
were made by Mr. Bole himself, I would first address me to him, 
who was best able to move them, and to discern of the answer I 

‘should give to them. In effect there was nothing propounded but 
their misconstructions, fears and surmises of what hereafter might 
be drawn upon them by the power of the oath; and having heard 
him and the people in all they could say, I gave them so full satis- 
faetion, that they all confessed the oath was rightful to be taken. 
Whereupon I willed Mr. Bole, the provost of the town of Killi- 
leagh, and the church-wardens, and some of the aldermen to kneel 
down and I would give it them. Mr, Bole told me, that he had 
taken it already.’ I asked him where? He said he had taken it in 
my hearing in the pulpit. I told him that shuffing would not 
serve his turn, he should take it in the express words of the pre- 
scribed vath, following me as others did. And after two or three 
bouts in the hearing of the people, I required him either to kneel 
with the rest, and to take it in the ordinary form, or if he refused, 
he should instantly hear mein another sort; and then indeed he 
did kneel and take it with the rest.”’ > 
. Now upon this shameful and scandalous behaviour, 
amounting to equivecation and falsehood in the pulpit, 
and to perjury immediately after descending from it 
Dr. Reid makes the following comment; for which we 
hope he will himself blush deeply, when he has leisure 
to reflect upon these remarks. ; 

“One cannot read this letter, without feeling deeply for the hard- 
ships to which this aged and venerable minister was exposed, How 
cruel to dragoon the old and blind man. into the swearing of this 
obnoxious oath! And yet how adroitly he endeavoured to, evade 
it himself, and indirectly to warn his people against its ensnaring 
obligations! What became of him when dragged up to Dublin, I 
have no means of ascertaining.” Note, p. 255. 

It is somewhat singular, that transactions of a nature 
not very dissimilar to the imposition of an obnoxious 
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oath upon an aged minister of the gospel, came under 
Dr. Reid’s personal cognizance, when he presided as 
moderator at the synod in Strabane, in 1827, while se- 

veral persons were called forward and compelled, under 
pain of public indignation, to declare their assent to a pro- 

osition which was to the full as obnoxious to them, as 

the Black Oath to the Ulster Scots in 1639 ; but we have 
never heard that the learned historian either protested 
or remonstrated against the “ cruelty” of “ dragooning” 

them into that step. Indeed he is supposed to have been 

an active assistant to those who enforced this measure, 

and who endeavoured to wreak the fall measure of the 

penalty on the persons, who, not possessing the “ adroit- 

ness” of Mr. Bole and others, had refused to swear or 

say what conscience disapproved! This and some simi- 

lar incidents, will, however, no doubt be fully explained 

when we come down to the narrative of the celebrated 

overtures of Dr. Cooke and Mr. Carlile, which drove the’ 
Remonstrants from the Synod. 

There is one circumstance connected with the religi- 
ous character of the presbyterians, which Dr. Reid 
passes over with very slight notice; and yet a correct 
account of its causes and consequences would have form- 
ed one of the most useful chapters in their history ; we 
mean the intolerant and persecuting spirit which they 
cherished. It has been the practice of some amiable and 
excellent writers of late years, to assign to our puritan 
forefathers, the liberal and truly christian temper, which 
many of their descendants have imbibed ; and a few, 
who seem to think that our ancestors are entitled to the 
praise of all that is generous and laudable, have attribu- 
ted tothem the same dislike to impositions upon con- 
science and the same aversion to restrictions upon the 
privilege of free inquiry, by human creeds, which dis- 
tinguish the divines and churches at the present day, 
whose principles are the most comprehensive. But ne- 
ver was any misconception more apparent to those who 
know the circumstances of the case. The very reverse 
is the fact. The early presbyterians throughout the 
three kingdoms, were strenuous advocates for an esta- 
blished church; they eagerly contended for a rigid and 
rigorous uniformity of faith: and, we are ashamed to 
add—but truth must be told—that most of them loudly 
exclaimed against the toleration of any worship or doc- 
trine that differed widely from their own. They had no 
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objection to an established church, but they wished 
their own church to be the one established ; they were 
friends to articles and confessions of faith, but. they 
were anxious to be themselves the framers. of them; 
they did not deny the right of the civil magistrate to 
wield the spiritual sword, but they complained that it 
was pointed against them. When circumstances placed it 
for a time in their hands, it did not slumber in its sheath. 
Even when they were themselves, suffering the ful] seve- 
rity of the legal penalties on non-conformity, they loudly 
invoked the enforcement of those still severer punishments 
which the laws denounced against other dissentients, 
whom the impartial injustice of the times placed in the 
same condemnation. They suffered persecution withont 
learning mercy. 

Dr. Reid does not so far mistake the principles of the 
men whose history he records as to make them advocates 
for religious liberty ; which in truth they regarded as 
a profane abomination, little better than atheism; but 
he keeps their narrow-minded intolerance as much as 
possible in the back ground; and we are sorry to find 
that in some instances when it cannot be concealed, he 
becomes its apologist. Of this a striking example is: 
afforded by his defence of the imposition of the so- 
lemn league and covenant. 

Even had this been a voluntary obligation, taken by 
those only who were so disposed, and not enforced by 
civil enactments, serious objections might be urged to 
the religious part of its contents. But to press it for 
signature, as the presbyterians did, by law, upon all per- 
sons throughout the nation—to treat those who refused 
to subscribe, as “ enemies to religion, and to the peace of 
the kingdom ;’—to brand them with the opprobrious name 
of “ malignants ;’—to deprive them of all public places 
and employmeuts—and to despoil them of their proper- 
ty and estates, whether transmitted from their ancestors 
or acquired by their own industry;—and all for declining: 
a religious test, which somé of the most conscientious 
and learned divines in the nation, serupled to take + 
this can be regarded as nothing else than spiritual ty- 
ranny. I¢ was a universal inquisition. Yet Dr. Reid 
considers it “‘a seasonable measure;’ “for the matter 
of it, just and warrantable; for the ends, necessary and 
commendable ; and for the times seasonable !” No read- 
er of his work, however, will fail to be impressed with 
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a thorough conviction, that the enactment of any similar 
measure, not for but against presbyterianism, would 
have roused the historian’s deepest indignation! Indeed 
his book abounds with energetic appeals against mea- 
sures, of far inferior severity. 

The remarks which we have made upon this interest- 
ing volume, will show our estimate of its worth. We 
regard it as an accurate repertory of facts and incidents ; 
laboriously collected, clearly arranged, and faithfully 
described ; but we look in vain for that enlarged and 
philosophical spirit, which can rise superior to the dis- 
tinctions of sect, and impartially award the meed of de- 
served censure or of just applause, to friend or foe. Dr. 
Reid never allows the reader to forget that he is a pres- 
byterian, and writing for presbyterians, as well as of 
them. His partiality for his own denomination is every 
where apparent, sometimes glaring. But we ought not 
tocensure too severely, a propensity, against which few 
have successfully contended; and which, if it deprives 
the volume before us of the highest order of historical 
merit, is perhaps the origin of all the other claims which 
it has to our approbation ; and they are neither few nor 
weak. Had the author not felt that warm attachment 
for his own party, which is so conspicuous in his work, 
he would probably never have submitted to the labour of 
compiling its annals. 

This volume, we are confident, will speedily find a 
place in the library of every presbyterian minister and 
gentleman in Ireland, who has leisure and inclination to 
become acquainted with the history of the religious body 
to which he belongs; and its continuation will be anxi- 
ously expected. 

—>— 


Il. Fifty Marks of Error in the Church of Rome : 
being Fifty decisive Proofs that she is neither Infallible 
nor the Church of Christ. Dublin, J. W. Temple, 
Batchelor’s Walk, pp. 72. 


* 

Tue pamphlet before us contains a satisfactory sum- 
mary of the reasons which would deter any “ Primitive 
Christian” from attaching himself to the Church of 
Rome: and these reasons being based on broad and 
comprehensive principles, may perhaps serve as an an- 
tidote against the corruptions of other Churches, nomi- 
nally protesting against her errors, yet retaining a large . 
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portion of those which are most gross and palpable, en- 
shrined in their catechisms and creeds. If many of the 
persons who exclaim most loudly and earnestly against 
the doctrines of popery [were to look into this little pub- 
lication, they would perhaps be astonished at finding 
how close is the conformity between the tenets which 
they condemn and those which they profess. From 
persons of this description, however, the writer of this 
tract need expect littie favour ; but those who look into 
its pages with a view not to skim the surface of the 
great protestant controversy, but to make themselves 
acquainted with the principles that lie deep at its root, 
will not look in vain. 


on 


III. The Scripture Doctrine of the Unity of God; in 
a Series of Letters on the Rev. D. Bagot's Defence of 
the “ Trinity:” together with a brief Reply to the same 
writer's Arguments, lately published, in support of the 
“Proper Deity of the Word.” By the Rev. Joun Mir- 
cHEL.—Greer, Newry; Archers, and H. Greer, Belfast. 
pp. 89, 12mo. 


Mr. Mircuet’s publication has come into our hands 
so late that we have no room for lengthened remarks ; 
but we would not willingly allow a number of the Bible 
Christian to appear without calling the attention of our 
readers to a production so creditable to its author, and 
so serviceable to the good and holy vause which it de- 
fends. We like this pamphlet because it is seasonable ; 
because it is courteous; because it is scholar-like; be- 
cause it is plain; and because it is plain-spoken. While 
Mr. Mitchel maintains that well earned reputation which 
he has long enjoyed for Christian candour and gentle- 
manly feeling towards his opponents, whom he believes, 
—and we add,—demonstrates to be in error, he does 
not shrink either from exposing the errors into,which 
they have fallen, or from characterising those errors as 
they deserve. We find here none of that mincing 
apology for telling the simple truth,—none_ of. that 
gentle, cautious handling of tenets believed to be anti- 
scriptural and absurd, with which our minds. have, been 
so frequently disgusted. Mr. Mitchel calls things by 
their proper names. He finds the doctrine. of, the 
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trinity “revolting and impossible,” and he says so." He 
finds the Athanasian symbol to be a “monstrous creed ;” 
and he calls it so. This, in short, is a downright honest 
pamphlet. Let every Unitarian read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest it, in connexion with that sacred volume 
to which it so powerfully appeals; and he will learn to 
rate at their true value,—arguments, or things called 
arguments,—which, like the parish bell, make a loud 
noise occasionally, but are empty. 

We have not room for much extract. To quotea 
detached passage from the argumentative portion would 
be doing injustice to the author's reasoning: we there- 
fore select the following from the closing observations, 
as justifying, so far as they go, our warm and hearty 
recommendation. 


«¢ Let not the friends of the gre*t fundamental truth of the Bible— 
the strict Unity of God-=the solute supremacy of the Father— 
be discouraged, by the popvl#' ery fheresy—the unhallowed up- 
roar which has been often excited .zainst them, and their labours 
in the righteous ‘cause of truth, / That uproar, also, wil} subside— 
is subsiding—and will, in due time, cease for ever. Education, 
intelligence, and spiritual freedom, are steadily advancing hand in 
hand. The Bible has often had its triumphs; and it will have them 
again and again. ‘The advocates of the Athanasian doctrine may 
declaim, and misrepresent; they may load us with calumnies, and 
consign us to perdition, as is their wont ;—they may frighten the 
timid, and bribe the base, as the zealots of that creed are doing 
every day ;—they may call together “the craftsmen, with the work. 
men of like Occupation ;”” and they may continue to cry out as with 
one voice, for the space of two hours, or as long as they please, 
“« Great is the Athanasian Creed!” But it willbe to no purpose : 
allthis stir and noise; all this shameful appeal to the prejudices, or 
the cupidity of mankind, will not do. That monstrous incubus 
upon the common sense and intelligence of Christendom will be 
removed, and remembered only as matter of melancholy history—. 
a gréater blot upon the intellect and the creed of the professing fol- 
lowers of Christ, than the “silver shrines” of Demetrius upon the: 
worshippers of “the great goddess Diana.” ‘* Every plant, which 
my Heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up.” The 
doctrine of the Trinity, I believe to be a plant of this description— 
not of ‘Divine, but of human rearing and growth,—a stoek which, 
so far from nourishing, casts a deadly blight upon ‘the genuine 
principles of the gospel,—the very Upas of theological error. And 
therefore, whilst I pity those who are thoughtlessly sitting under its. 
dark shade, and would most willingly remove them from its baneful 
influence; I offer my humble but earnest prayer to God, through 
the mediation of a glorified Redeemer, that it may, in due season 
be plucked up by the roots, and the “ tree of life, ‘whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations,” planted in its room. May God, of 
his great mercy, hasten the happy period, when all unscriptural 
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doctrines, and creeds of men, shall be laid aside, and the blessed 
truth—the glad tidings of the Gospel, shall, on all hands, be joy- 
fully acknowledged—universally believed, and obeyed. “Amen.” 


Mr. Mitchel has done well in stepping forth on this 
occasion. The occasion justified, nay, demanded his 
publication. We hope the time is not far distant when 
every distinct attack upon the fundamental doctrine of 
the Holy Scriptures,—THe Great TruTH THAT Gop 
1s OnE,—shall be met with similar promptitude and 
zeal. For our own part, we do declare that the Unita- 
rian minister who allows such an attack,—if made in 
his neighbourhood and under his cognizance,—to pass 
unrebuked and unrepelled, is unworthy of his calling, 
and betrays his trust. For declining to provoke contro- 
versy there may be many reasons: for shunning it, 
when dared to the contest—in our opinion—none. 


—>—_— 
OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 23d of February last, of consumption, at Kilwaugh- 
ter, Mr. James Eaton, in his 41st year. He was a respectable 
elder of the First Presbyterian Congregation of Larne. In the 
neighbourhood where he resided, he was esteemed as an indus- 
trious and upright man. A widow and seven children mourn his 
untimely loss. ; 


Died on Wednesday the 26th February, at the family residence 
in Merrion-square, Dublin, in the 7Oth year of her age, Saran 
Anye, wife of Arcurzatp Hamitton Rowan, Esq. of Killileagh 
Castle in the county of Down, 

The excellent lady whose decease has been thus announced in the 
public journals, was a character of no ordinary description. Ey- 
dowed by nature with singular energy of. mind and firmness of re- 
solution, she blended with these qualities the kindest disposition 
and warmest benevolencee These traits were fully manifested in 
the various trials and duties of her long and useful life. Asa wife, 
her heroic fortitude, courage, and presence of mind, on a memo- 
rable occasion in the history of Ireland, have given her a conspicu- 
ous place among those virtuous matrons who, in different ages and 
countries, have been distinguished for their noble contempt of per- 
sonal hazard and their generous self-devotion to conjugal duty, in 
the time of difficulty and danger. Entrusted for many years with 
the sole guidance of a numerous family of sons and daughters, her 
conduct as a parent was truly exemplary. Strict without severity, 
and indulgent without weakness, her precepts combined with her 
example to train them up in such high-minded and honourable 
principles as might not only sustain the character of the race from 
which they sprung ; but, what she valued infinitely more, might 
evince the genuinenesss of their christian hopes and profession. 
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And her maternal cares were not without their reward. Few 
mothers have been more loyed and honoured by a grateful progeny. 
Few have had their decline of life more dutifully tended, or its 
pains more assiduously soothed by filial tenderness and affection. 
In friendship she was faithful, steady, and sincere—to the poor and 
afflicted compassionate, open~handed, and humane. 

Her religious opinions were grounded on a settled conviction that 
the Scriptures alone are the unerring guide to christian faith and 
practice. This conviction, operating on her vigorous understanding, 
ehabled her to ‘overcome the prejudices of early education, and to. 
adopt the principles of Unitarian christianity as the true religion of 
the Bible. Her profession of these principles was consistent, perse- 
vering and uniform, notwithstanding the temptations to desert them, 
presented by fashion and worldly interest. It was her maxim, that 
sincerity in religion is the foundation of every virtue; and that he 
who is false to his God, is not to be trusted in any social relation. 
Towards genuine piety, in whatever form it appeared, she felt and 
expressed deep veneration and respect; but hypocrisy, when detected, 
was the object of her unmitigated dislike. Her candid and un 
suspecting mind had been sometimes deceived by persons wear- 
ing the mask of religious zeal; and, if in any thing she was 
severe, it was in the expression of her indignant reprehension 
of Pharisaical cant and sanctimonious ostentation. Liberal on 
her own views, and exercising that mental freedom which the 
gospel confers on its true votaries, she desired not to restrict the 
independence of others. Her family were encouraged by her 
example to think for themselves; and, however she might regret 
that some adopted what appeared to her to be very erroneous 
opinions, it was yet a subject of most grateful feeling that they are 
all sincere followers of the Redeemer, in their respective modes of 
faith. Her religion had nothing in it of a controversial, bigoted, 
exclusive charactery It was practical, benevolent, universal; the 
guide of herlife; her support under many trials; her comfort on 
the bed of languishing ; and her cheering consolation under the 
prospect of dissolution, 

Her remains were deposited in the vault under St. Mary’ s chiiueh 
on Monday the 5d March. An affecting and appropriate address 
was delivered on the occasion by the Rey. Joseph Hutton, Minister 
of the congregation of Eustace Street; and the funeral service was 
performed by, the Rev James Armstrong, minister of the congrega- 
tion of Stvand-street. 


Died, at Kilwaughter Castle, on Tuesday March 18, of Typhus 
Fever, Enwarp Jones Acnrew, Esq. aged 72. 

The decease of this excellent man has occasioned a general sen. 
sation of regret among his numerous tenantry, and all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. In early life he maintained in the 
Irish Parliament, as representative of the county of Antrim, the 
principles of religious liberty, and parliamentary reform; both of 
which he lived to see prosper to an extent which scarcely could have 
Leen contemplated in the times when he undertook to be their advo- 
cate. He was through a long life a consistent patriot, akind and 
considerate landlord, a sincere friend, and a warm-hearted philan- 
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thropist. No appeal to his benevolence was disregarded; for his 
was not the liberality which confines its sympathies to objects of one 
sect, or one party only; it embraced every one who had need of 
his assistance. Mr. Agnew was, in religious principle, a protestant 
dissenter, of enlightened views. He was a steady and generous 
friend to the First Congregation of Larne, to which he belonged; 
and where his loss willbe deeply deplored. His remains were con- 
signed to the tomb, after a most impressive burial service conducted 
by the Rev. W. Bruce, of Belfast; who also preached a funeral ser- 
mon to a numerous auditory in the First Congregation of Larne, 
on the Sunday following his interment, 


Died, on the 20th ult., Mr. Joun Srrone Avams, late of Ran- 
dalstown, in the 22d year of his age-—The subject of this brief 
wremoir was one who bade fair to become a distinguished member 
of society. Having early shown a predilection for the office of the 
christian ministry, he prepared himself for an efficient discharge of 
its duties, with a devotedness which manifested a profound sense of 
the solemn obligations he was about to undertake. To the minis- 
ters of the Remonstrant Synod and those of the Antrim Pres- 
bytery who directed his education, he was endeared both by success 
in his studies, and by the well-known purity of his character. At 
May next he was to have received license as a preacher of the gos- 
pel ; but God had otherwise ordained. A pulmonary complaint, 
increased, if not brought on, by unremitting study, had already 
sapped the- fabric of his constitution. While his friends were 
giving way to hope’s vain Ulusions, consumption, like a worm in 
the bud, was preying on his life, He has been cut off at the out- 
set of a race which he had prepared himself to run with honour. 
He has fallen like unripe grain, shaken from its stem by the 
stormy wind. ‘He had it in his heart to build an house of rest 
for the ark of the Lord, and for the covenant. of his God, and 
had made ready for the buiJding ;’’ but it pleased God to for- 
bid the work, and consign it to other hands—to remove him from 
this world and establish him ina better. Yes, if a life untainted 
by this world’s pollutions, be the guarantee of a better, he shall 
rest in honour. If a life distinguished by simplicity, gentleness, 
benevolence, and an ardent zeal for the promotion of truth and 
virtue be the pledge of future happiness, his lot must be happy ! 


——<f— 


Intelligence. 


PROGRESS OF UNITARIANISM. 


A Unitarian congregation has been formed at Anrrpren, within 
the last: three months: and is. rapidly increasing in numbers. The 
prospects-are most favourable. May God grant his word success ! 

The Independent Congregation of Yaxley in Huntingdonshire, 
together with their Minister, the Rev. Mr. Chappell, have publicly 
and almost unanimously, renounced Calvinism, and embraced 
Unitarian christianity, This happy result is owing to an attempt 
lately made to exclude all but believers in the Trinity from the Bible 
Society. This circumstance led to an inquiry, which terminated 
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in the rejection of that doctrine. Thus ever does persecution coun- 
teract its own designs, unless it can go the length of extermination ; 
which is, -happily for Unitarians, out of the question at the present 
day. 


ENGLISH DISSENTERS. 

Tuis numerous, loyal and constitutional body, besides being obli- 
ged to contribute to the support of an ecclesiastical establishment 
to which they are conscientiously opposed, labour under a number 
of grievances, from which their brethren in Ireland are exempt. 
We are happy to observe that this subject has already attracted the 
attention of the Legislature; and that Lord Joun Russet has ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill to remove one of the evils complained 
of, by permitting Dissenters to contract marriage, without submit- 
ting to the forms of the Established Church, It is hoped that other 
remedial measures will speedily follow. The Dissenters, however, 
have openly avowed that they wish, and will by every constitutional 
means endeavour to/procure a total separation of Church and State : 
so that they will not be exposed to the taunt of obtaining all that 
they had asked, and yet remaining dissatisfied. Thereare in Lord 
John Russell’s bill, as originally presented to parliament, some 
provisions which those, for whose benefit it is intended, feel to be 
highly objectionable; but these, it is hoped, will be removed in the 
committee. —_ 


PRESBYTERIAN POPULATION RETURNS. 

We observe by the printed votes of the; House of Commons, 
that the King has been graciously pleased to comply with the prayer 
of an address from the House, praying for ‘‘an account in detail 
of the application of the sums voted to defray the expenses of Non- 
conforming, Seceding, and Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ire. 
land in 1833, distinguishing each congregation and sect ; and the 
population of the respective parishes or districts in which such con- 
gregations are held.” 

The House of Commons is therefore determined to institute an 
inquiry into the application of Regium Donum ; and as the Govern- 
ment in several late instances have been misled by interested parties 
into very gross misapplication of this fund, it is highly important that 
the information now to be afforded, should be so full and ample as to 
take away all excuse for further mismanagement. What shall we say 
of a grant of £75 per ann, to the minister of a few families, (separa- 
tists from a Remonstrant congregation) who assemble for worship 
in an out-house in the stable-yard of a Noble Lord: and who, so 
far as we can learn, have never been able to contribute any thing 
towards the erection of a place of worship, or even towards the sup- 
port of their minister! What, of a similar amount given to a simi- 
lar off-set in {another place, while the ancient, large, respectable, 
and flourishing congregation of Remonstrants in its neighbourhood 
enjoys an endowment of only £50? Let correct returns be for- 
warded without delay. — B. C. 


IRISH UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 

Tue Anniversary of this Society will be held in Dublin, on Sun- 
day the 6th of April, and the Monday following. The Rev. Dz. 
Monteomenry of Belfast has been requested to preach the annual 
sermon; and has consented. A report of the proceedings will 
probably appear in our next number. 


THE 
Bible Christian. 


“No. IV. May, 1834. Vo. V. 


PREACHING AND PREACHERS, 
NO. Il. 
EVANGELICAL PREACHING. 


NoruHine in the world could be easier- than to 
write again of the Evangelicals, as they have been of- 
ten written of before. “The way is plain as road to 
parish church.” Let the terms enthusiast, fanatic, 
and bigot, recur with sufficient frequency in your com- 
position ; cant long and loudly against this canting age ; 
evince your attachment to the cause of liberality, by 
some illiberality in its support; rail against silly women 
and those who lead them captive; havea fling at the 
five points; rack your brain for bilingsgate when prose- 
lytism is to be spoken of, and your business is complete. 

But such is not the plan which we purpose to follow. 
We desire to approachethe question in another spirit. 
A remarkable movement of the public mind deserves, 
of the student of human nature, a dispassionate inves- 
tigation. A great social and religious schism, the 
observant christian, will feel himself called upon to 
consider calmly. Flippancy and sarcasm are ill applied 
to, such an important body, as that to which we are al- 
luding. - We have here an already large and still more 
imereasing class, levying annually prodigious sums for 
the purpose of diffusing its opinions; separate, to a 
great degree, from the rest of the community in its 
Janguage, its manners, and its literature ; gradually 
making itself felt upon those public questions about 
which it takes an interest, as the divisions upon Sir 
Andrew Aguew’s Sabbath Bill, sufficiently demonstrate ; 
erecting places of worship upon every side, and filling 
them with crowded congregations; and threatening 
either to change the character of the Established Church, 
by outnumbering its adversaries of that communion, or 
else to swell the ranks of the dissenters, by ultimately 
seceding in disgust. Many cireumstances have contri- 
buted to the formation of this class, of which it would 
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be beside our present purpose to say any thing. We 

‘think, however, that the style of preaching which ob- 
tains throughout its pulpits, has exercised a most 
favourable influence in producing its success. Upon 
that style of preaching, then, we shall offer some 
remarks. ; 

Let us, in the first place, fix the sense in which we 
use the term Evangelical. In its peculiar acceptation, 
it is restricted to that party which appeared in the 
Church of England after the rise of Methodism; that 
party which receives the articles in their obvious, that 
is to say, in the Calvinistic sense ; which includes with- 
in its pale multitudes of the middle and lower classes ; 
and of which, the preachers, though almost universally 
discountenanced by the bench of bishops, and indebted 
for such preferment as they do possess to the patronage 
of laymen, are numerous amongst the inferior clergy. 
We, however, feel ourselves warranted in giving the 
word a wider signification. A number of ministers in 
the church, not altogether Calvinistic in their views, as 
well as those who are looked upon by themselves and 
others as strictly evangelical, together with many of 
the Orthodox dissenters, Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Independent, exhibit a sufficient agreement in the style 
of their discourses, to allow of their being correctly 
classed together ; and to these indiscriminately our ob- 
servations are intended to apply. 

If, gentle reader, you happen to be acquainted with 
any evangelical ladies, you have probably been induced 
by their commendation of some “sweet preacher,” or, 
“faithful minister,’ or, “awakening messenger,” (the 
use of such phrases being a mark by which the holder 
of evangelical opinions may be infallibly discerned,) to 
hear the object of their panegyric. Upon your arrival 
at the place of worship, you have, doubtless, been 
favourably impressed by the general appearance of the 
congregation. It is true, perhaps, that the man in 
black who sits beside you, exhibits a severity of visage, 
unnecessarily forbidding, and that the young lady, in 
the next pew, with the fashionable bonnet, but ill con- 
ceals a regard for her personal appearance, not quite in 
keeping with the strict seriousness of demeanour, which 
she feels it incumbent to maintain. On the whole, 
however, the well-filled seats, and the grave attention 
of the occupants, indicate an assembly convened for the 
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discharge of what they conceive a solemn duty. After 
the introductory part of the service,—in which, if you 
be amongst dissenters, you are probably struck by a 
certain vehemence of voice and gesture, rather incon- 
sistent with your own ideas of the mode in which the 
Deity ought to be approached,—and if in an Established 
Church, are agreeably surprised by an impressive reci- 
tation, which does ample justice to its noble liturgy,— 
the preacher ascends the pulpit steps. He draws forth 
no sermon from his pocket, as do the divines of another 
school. A card upon which are inscribed the texts 
which he purposes to introduce, may lie beside him on 
the cushion ; but this is all the assistance which he ap- 
parently possesses or requires. From his Bible, a 
pocket one, in which all the favourite passages are pen- 
cilled, and which seems to open of itself at the Epistle 
to the Romans, he reads a sentence of the sacred page. 
But although he does not depart from the ancient cus- 
tom which prescribes a text, you are quite mistaken 
if you think he will be textual in his discourse. An 
evangelical preacher, generally speaking, as we once 
heard it wittily observed, “makes his text a starting 
post to run away from.” To preach what he considers 
the gospel, is his object; and while moral duties may 
be separately treated, the gospel, in his view of it, is, 
like its author, the same yesterday, to-day and for ever. 
He commences with the most appalling pictures of 
human depravity. Every expression in holy writ, which 
otkers trace to individual anguish or remorse, receives 
from him a universal application. Job in the agony of 
his trial and his torment, David reeking from the com- 
mission of assassination and adultery, give utterance to 
their emotions in language applicable to every child of 
Adam. Metaphors which have now become common- 
place, only because they were originally striking, are 
employed profusely. The world is one vast dungeon, 
in which criminals of the blackest die are reserved to 
meet the dreadful day of doom. The standard of re- 
bellion is lifted up in every heart, and the vengeance of 
the king of kings stands ready to consume his enemies. 
The tenants of an extensive lazar-house, polluted, loath- 
some, and disgusting, are pure in comparison with the 
wretched victims of spiritual disease, hereditary and 
acquired. It is not a local taint, that affects the moral 
nature, but rottenness throughout the entire system, 
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and wounds and bruises and putrifying sores. The 
whole creation groans under the curse of its almighty 
maker, on account of man’s iniquities. Even in the 
present state, a world lying in wickedness escapes not 
the judgment of an angry God. The arrow that 
flyeth im darkness, and the pestilence that- wasteth in 
noon-day, the simoom that sweeps in its destructive 
course over the land, and the tempest that buries 
navies in the depths of the sea; the earthquake that 
levels our cities with the dust, and the volcano that 
seatters around it devastation and death, all attest the 
enormous criminality of man, and the “red right 
hand” which is armed to chastise it. | Having heaped a 
black amount of sin upon every member of the human 
race; the preacher next proceeds to fulminate against 
it the terrors of Jehovah. But first he summons the 
offender to the bar of juilgment. The solemn and tre- 
mendous scenery of the great day is set forth in all the 
pomp of scripture imagery: the blackness that covers as 
with a pall the funeral of nature, the sun waning in © 
the firmament, and the moon turned into blood; the 
heavens shrinking away asa scroll, and the elements 
melting with the fervent heat ; the tones of that trump, 
that makes the ears, even of the dead who are im the 
grave to tingle; the awful appearance of the judge 
with thé infinite array of his attendant angels, the 
throne before which the terror-struck multitude of all 
ages and of all nations, tossed like the billows of the 
ocean, anticipate in anguish the irreversible decree. 
And now the dread'decree is passed! Sin partakes of - 
the infinity of the Being against whom it is committed, 
and infinite must therefore be its punishment. The 
preacher's powers have now another field for exercise, 
and revel in deseribing the agonies of the damned. 
Images of suffering, chiefly physical, follow one ano- 
ther in long and horrible succession. 

The mountains in vain implored to fall upon and cover 
the miserable convicts,—hell moved to meet them at 
their coming,—the jeerings of accursed spirits who en- 
joy atemporary respite while dragging their victims in- 
to Tophet,—Dives in the ever-burning flame,—the gnaw- 
ings of the worm that dieth not, and the torment of 
the fire that is not quenched, are introduced, not ap- 
parently for the purpose of producing any rhetorical 
effect, but simply as a description of things, which, to 
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the preacher’s eye are distinctly visible. Those expres- 
sive phrases which convey more than calculation,—the 
drops of water in the ocean,—the grains of sand upon 
its shore, fail under the infinity of ages, during which 
the sword of the Almighty is to be sharpened against his 
enemies, and his arrows made drunk with blood. The 
terrible being now sufficiently set forth, the preacher, 
in order to prepare for the grand doctrine to which he 
is gradually approaching, addresses himself to lay open 
every “refuge of lies” in which the alarmed sinner 
might be disposed to seek for shelter. Is there any of 
the congregation constrained to cry with the jailer of 
old, while yet in ignorance and unbelief, ‘what shall I 
do to be saved?” This is so far well: but let him not 
admit for an instant, the soul-destroying supposition 
that he is, by nature, capable of assisting in any way 
his own salvation. What can he do? think a good 
thought?—He might as well attempt to weigh the 
mountains in scales. Essay the performance of a good 
action ?—To hold the waters of the ocean in the hollow of 
his hand would be as easy. Pray anacceptable prayer ?— 
An imprecation would be just as welcome at the throne of 
God. Formidable are the adversaries to whose attacks 
the sinner is exposed. Beset by the desires of the flesh, 
in which dwelleth no good thing, by the imaginations of 
his own heart, which are evil continually, he has to dread 
the onset of amightier foe. It is not alone with flesh 
and blood that the great battle must be fought. The 
implacable enemy of heaven, the wily deceiver of 
the inhabitants of earth, the leader of the fallen 
principalities, that kept not their first estate, is yet to 
be encountered. We may lay our hand upon the forest- 
monarch’s mane and live, but there is a roaring lion, at 
whose approach we ought, indeed, to tremble. No 
eastern prosopopeeia, no bold personification of the prin- 
ciple of evil; but a mighty and malignant being, some- 
times seizing his prey by violence, sometimes lying 
privily in wait in order to ensnare it, for ever present 
and for ever watchful, omits no effort to maintain his 
empire in the carnal heart. Had we eyes to see, he 
stands for ever at our side; had we ears to hear, his 
tempting whispers would be distinctly audible. But 
when he beholds a man about to fly for his dear soul's 
sake, then it is that he redoubles all his force and fraud 
in order to detain him. Vain were it to hope that the 
N2 
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fugitive might elude a vigilance that never sleeps. No 
matter by what path he endeavours to escape from the 
«city of destruction,” “Appolyon straddles across the 
whole breadth of the way” to withstand the pilgrim’s 
progress; but he often finds that cunning crafiiness can 
best achieve his objects. When the sinner, awakened. 
to some perception of his peril, and dismayed by its 
magnitude and imminence, would strive to shun the 
threatened danger, his spiritual enemy does not openly 
oppose his efforts. To infuse into his heart some strong 
delusion by which he may believe a lie, and his last state 
become more hopeless than his first, is now the devil’s 
aim. He tells him, perhaps, that “if he still endeavour 
to forsake the sins that do most easily beset him, and 
attend diligently upon the public ministrations of religion, 
and be instant m prayer to God, and strive to imitate 
the example of the Lord Jesus, and keep a watch upon 
the door of his lips, and take heed that he offends not 
with his tongue, and be liberal ef his substance in acts 
of charity, and keep himself unspotted from the world ; 
he may hope that God will have mercy upon him, and 
accept a sincere though imperfect obedience.” Oh! 
when this poison has been once conveyed into the sin- 
net’s conscience, then it is that the hests ef darkness 
send up an exulting shout, and Hell's deep caverns 
resound with laughter! The wall daubed with untem- 
pered mortar,-the white sepulchre full of dead men’s 
bones and all uncleansed, the house built upon the sand 
which stood not when the rain descended, and the floods . 
came,—bat. faintly indicate that man’s deceitfal state, 
who rests his eternal hopes on such an insecare foun- 
dation. ‘Oh! that the wailings of the thousands who 
have perished by this damnable delusion, could ascend 
out of the fathomless abyss, and pierce the adder ears 
of those who now live under its influence! The al- 
mighty recognizes not those proud distinctions that 
carnal minds so much regard. He demands sinless obe- 
dience, and sinless obedience he will exact. “‘ Cursed,” 
saith the scripture, “is every one that continueth not in 
all things that ‘are written in the book of the law to do 
them.” Infinite justice cannot abate one jot of what is 
strictly due, and therefore all men stand, in the pre- 
sence of an incensed deity, upon the same dead level of 
iniquity. Think not then of any moral works! your 
best are as murder and adultery in the sight iof God. 
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The law is but a schoolmaster to teach another lesson. 
And now the preacher ushers in the great doctrine to 
which all the» preceding topics have been made subser- 
vient. The imputed sin by which our Saviour suffered 
the full penalty of a world’s transgression ; the imputed 
righteousness by which a meritorious claim to eternal hap- 
piness, is conferred on all believers, are urgently set forth. 
He enlarges upon the applicability of a scheme by 
which he represents infinite justice and infinite mer- 
cy as beautifully reconciled. Infinite justice demand- 
ed the infinite punishment of sin. This was laid upon 
and borne by our everlasting surety, who thence be- 
came, as Luther calls him, thé greatest sinner in the 
world. The burden of a world’s iniquity, it was, which 
constituted his anguish when his soul became exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death; which extorted the suppli- 
cation of Gethsemane, its agony and bloody sweat; 
which was the weight of his cross and the bitterness of 
his passion; which prompted the cry of temporary aban- 
donment upon the accursed tree; and gave their mea- 
sureless intensity to those sufferings at which the veil 
of the temple was rent in twain, and the earth trembled 
in its mute dismay, and the graves gave up the bodies 
of the saints which slept, and supernatural darkness 
closed around a guilty world. The punishment has been 
endured; the penalty has been paid; the believer may 
now come boldly forward to the throne of God, and 
claim salvation as his purchased right. The wedding 
garment of the gospel is a robe made white in the blood 
of the lamb. Put your faith then, in the merits of 

Christ, and in the merits of Christ alone, and although 
steeped in pollution to the very lips, in a moment—in 
the twinkling of an eye, you shall be changed. You 
are required to do nothing for your own salvation ; you 
can do nothing towards your own salvation. Salvation by 
faith alone, that mighty truth, the preaching or with- 
holding of which is the great criterion of a stable or a 
tottering church, is this day sounded in your ears, Jesus 
has purchased fer you the celestial inheritance ; your 
title deeds are written’in his blood. “Think not fool- 
ishly'to mend yourselves and then come to him ; you 
will never be better till you do come. 

« Come needy, come guilty, come loathsome and bare, 
You can’t come too filthy, come just as you are.””* 


- * Burder’s Village sermons, yol. 1, sermon 20th, 7th edition. 
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Are you the chief of sinners? It is such that Christ de- 
lights to save. Let the man who thrusts the spear into 
his holy side believe in the efficacy of the blood he 
thereby sheds, and he will find that blood an ample 
atonement for the sin of shedding it. Every wound 
that his vindictive enemies inflicted, spoke powerfully 
in their behalf, “pleaded with his father for the remis- 
sion of their sins and enabled him to bestow it;” “the 
salvation which they had procured” was freely urged 
on their acceptance.* The righteousness of Christ is 
the one thing needful, the pearl of great price. All that 
you possess and prize most dearly, your prayers, your 
alms, your every thing, must be relinquished in order 
to secure it. 

This leading doctrine having been pressed by every 
variety of argument and illustration, the auditors are 
next divided into two classes—those whose minds have 
been regenerated by its acceptance, and those who con- 
tinue impenitently to reject it. To the first it is vindi- 
cated from the charge of leading to licentiousness. «As 
a good tree necessarily produces good fruit, as a pure 
fountain necessarily sends forth uncorrupted waters, as 
the existence of the vital principle necessarily exhibits 
itself in signs of animation, so are good works necessa- 
rily connected with a saving faith. Not till a sinner is 
assured of pardon, can his heart be set free to run the 
way of God’s commandments. It is when the sheep are 
gathered safely into his fold, that they know and love 
the shepherd’s voice. Surely believers must find their 
hearts burn within them, as they think of the straits to 
which sin and satan had reduced them, when help was 
laid upon one that was mighty, and of the glory that, 
for their sakes, their deliverer forsook, when he descend- 
ed to their rescue. The father’s anger kindled intu a 
consuming fire, to be appeased only by the self-sacrifice 
of the everlasting son, no longer burns against them. 

“ Rich were the drops of Jesu’s blood, 

That calmed his frowning face ; 

“« That sprinkled o’er the burning throne, 

“ And turned the wrath to grace.” Watts. 
When he sees that incarnate Deity alone could satisfy 
Divine indignation denounced against it, then it is that 
a believer's eyes are opened to see the exceeding sinful- 


*The Bible Christian vol, 2d. page 325, and the work there quoted. 
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ness of sin. Those only who have been snatched from 
the flames of Hell, as brands plucked from the burning, 
can understand how overpoweringly it is, that the love 
of Christ constrains a true disciple. Let them, then, 
evince their gratitude by winning souls unto his truth., 
A perishing world has other ends in view, and its poli- 
ticians are busied with their ungodly plans, and its phi- 
losophers with pursuing science that puffeth up, and its 
poets in lulling into a dangerous repose its thoughtless 
population. With all these things which are of the 
earth, earthy, the serious christian will have no concern. 
He will come out and be separate from worldlings, and 
the objects which worldlings pursue. He will remem- 
ber that mere morality affords no test by which he can 
try his spiritual proficiency,—that morality has been 
practised by Heathens, and by Christians who differ 
from Heathens in nothing but the name; and will con-. 
sequently examine whether or not he takes adeep and. 
engrossing interest in the dissemination of the Gospel 
message at home and abroad; in extending its triumphs 
throughout heathen lands; in beating down the battle- 
ments of Babylon erected in our own, in labouring how 
he may most efticaciously, 

the Unitarian fiend expel, 

And chase his doctrine back to hell. Wrstey. 
Examining carefully his feelings and his frame of mind 
to ascertain if they be in a happy and spiritual state, he 
will at once be conscious whether or not the Holy Spirit 
has accomplished its regenerating work within his soul. 
Even amongst. believers, however, there will be tem- 
porary back-slidings. The word of God, no doubt, abun- 
dantly establishes that the man who has once received 
power from on high to embrace the Gospel message can 
never fall finally away. But that his saints may be exer- 
cised in humility, the Almighty sees fit to allow them 
sometimes to stumble in their onward path, and to experi- 
ence the painful consequences of transgression,—spiri- 
tual darkness—absence of religious consolation—the 
sore buffetings of Satan—the hidings of the father’s 
face. But notwithstanding this, the true believer can 
never entertain a-doubt that the word has been blessed 
to him—that the Lord has had dealings with his soul— 
that he has been set spiritually free. Persuaded that a 
sinner saved can no more be unconscious of the fact, 
than a man born blind receive his sight without a per- 
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ception of the change, he will look for that fall and sa- 
tisfactory assurance, without which his fancied faith is 
vain, he is yet in his sins. Turning in conclusion to 
the‘ unconverted, the preacher pours upon them a min- 
gled storm of denunciation and entreaty, of which, 
from what we have already written, the leading topics 
may be readily conceived. The unutterable woe that 
awaits the impenitent, and the rapturous joys that re- 
main for the children of God, are dwelt upon with in- 
creased fervency and animation, and every instrument 
of excitement brought powerfully into play. 

We have thus endeavoured to convey to our readers 
some idea of evangelical preaching. If we have extenu- 
ated nothing, we trust that we have set down nought in 
malice. Other topics which our limits precluded us 
from introducing, are frequently handled in evangelical 
discourses ; but those which we have mentioned will, 
we think, be recognized as the most distinguishing and 
important. Our remarks upon this style of preaching ; 
its peculiar nature; the causes of its popularity; and 
the species of religious character which it has a tenden- 
cy to form, must be reserved until our next. The sub- 
ject is far too interesting and extensive, to be rashly 
entered upon or hastily dismissed. 

Latcus. 
——— 
AHAB AND BENHADAD.® 


ABRAHAM was commanded to abandon his idolatrous 
connexions in Chaldea, and to remove to the land of 
Canaan. Here he was a solitary stranger, not having a 
foot of land; but he was assured that the whole country 
should be inhabited by his descendants. In the third 
generation, however, his posterity were driven by fa- 
mine into Egypt, where they remained for several ge- 
nerations in hopeless bondage. At length they were 
re-conducted to the land of their fathers. This country 
was the central spot of the ancient world, and therefore 
well adapted tothe purposes which the Israelites were 
destined to answer in the economy of providence ; 
but it was closely hemmed in by a circle of powerful 
and warlike nations, which kept them in a state of per- 
petual hostility. The most powerful were the Philis- 
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tines-and Edomites; but these, with the inferior tribes, 
were all subjugated, or as the Romans would say, paci- 
fied by David; his victories secured a peaceful reign of 
40 years to Solomon. Palestine also lay in the midst of 
all the great monarchies of antiquity, having Egypt to 
the south, Syria to the north, Persia and Assyria to the 
east: on the west at asecure distance, as we might sup- 
pose, Greece and Rome. With ali of these the Jews 
were destined to come in contact. They were repeat- 
edly invaded by Egypt and Syria, the whole population 
were carried into captivity by the Asiatic powers. They 
were overrun by the Greeks under Alexander, and by 
the Romans they were first reduced to the state of a 
province, and afterwards utterly annihilated and extin- 
guished, to a degree unexampled in the history of any 
civilized country. These invasions commenced in the 
reign of Ahab. Benhadad, king of Syria, led the forces 
of thirty and two kings to the siege. of Samaria, the 
chief city of the kingdom of Israel; and elated by the 
command of such an army, he sent a messenger to Ahab, 
saying, ‘Thy silver and thy gold is mine, thy wives also 
and thy children, even the goodliest, are mine, and the 
king of Israel answered and said, My Lord O king, 
according to thy saying I am thine and all that I have. 
And the messengers came again and said, Thus speak- 
eth Benhadad, saying, Although I have sent unto thee 
saying, Thou shalt deliver me thy silver and thy gold 
and thy wives and thy children; yet I will send my 
servants unto thee tomorrow about this time, and they 
shall search thy house and the houses of thy servants, 
and it shall be, that whatsoever is pleasant in thine eyes 
they shall put in their hand and take it away. Then 
the king of Israel called all the elders of the land, and 
said, Mark, I pray you, and see how this man seeketh 
mischief ; for he sent unto me for my wives and my 
children and for my silver and my gold, and I denied 
him not. And all the elders and all the people said unto 
him, Hearken.not unto him nor consent. Wherefore 
he said unto the messengers of Benhadad, tell my Lord 
the king all that thou didst send for to thy servant; 
at the first I will do; but this thing I may not do. And 
the messengers departed, and Benhadad sent unto him 
and said, The gods do so unto me, and more also, if 
the dust of Samaria shall suffice for handfuls for all the 
people that follow me. And the king of Israel answer- 
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ed and said, Tell him; let not him that girdeth on his 
harness, boast himself as he that putteth it off.” The 
wisdom of this caution was speedily evinced by the e- 
vent. “For on the same day, while the king of Syria 
was drinking himself drunk in the pavilions, hé and 
the thirty and two kings that helped him,” the Samari- 
tans made a vigorous sally trom the city: and though 
he held them in such contempt as to give orders. that 
they should be taken alive, without giving any inter- 
ruption to his revels, they soon routed-his whole army, 
became masters of his camp, and obliged him to make 
a hasty and precipitate flight. The next year he was 
yet more unfortunate, for he fell into the hands of his 
enemy, and owed his life and crown to the lenity of 
Ahab. 

The words of the king of Israel contain a wholesome 
caution to all men; and there is not any considerable 
transaction of our lives to which they may not be ap- 
plied. But they are particularly worthy the considera- 
tion of youth ; for at no other season can that diffidence 
and cireumspection which they recommend, be more 
necessary or more becoming. Whether they aim at 
temporal prosperity, or eternal happiness, they are only 
girding on the armour by which it is to be gained ; and 
should therefore guard against that arrogance and self. 
conceit, which would disgrace even those who had al- 
ready stood the conflict, come off victorious, and were 
putting off that armour which they had worn with suc- 
cess. 

In the remainder of this paper, I shall therefore ad- 
dress myself personally to the juvenile readers of the 
Bible Christian. 

You are as yet uncertain, what will be your lot in 
this life. This depends partly on general laws, estab- 
lished by the Eternal King, and partly on his special 
providence, and immediate appointment. These are 
equally unknown, and equally undiscoverable. You 
may abound in wealth, or be depressed ‘by the humili- 
ating necessities of poverty ; your worldly success may 
exceed your eagerest wishes ; or your life may be a 
scene of unexpected disappointments; you may enjoy 
uninterrupted health, or be tormented by painful dis- 
tempers, and languish under incessant disease: you 
may live in the midst of tender relations and faithful 
friends, or you may experience inconstancy in your 
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unost endearing connexions, and your fondest, blooming 
hopes may be withered by the cold breath of indiffe- 
rence or scorn. You cannot turn a single leaf of the 
book, that contains your future destiny. The Almighty 
hath wisely, and I am persuaded, graciously, concealed 
the particulars of our lot ; and ordained that we should 
rather walk by faith than sight. He has left us igno- 
rant of the laws, which govern the incidents of this 
world, in which we are sojourners, and have no conti- 
nuing city: while he hath given us a clear comprehen- 
sion of that in which we are to abide for ever. The 
character of the heavenly city we know with perfect 
certainty and sufficient precision. Though time and 
chance happen to all men here, and their operation oc- 
easions inexpressible confusion, it shall not be so here- 
after. Our happiness in that state will depend upon 
fixed and established rules, which have been graciously 
revealed to us in the word of God. If you depend on 
the qualifications there recommended, you can never be 
disappointed. But here you are in utter uncertainty 
with respect to those attainments, which will secure 
your temporal prosperity. If you depend: on beauty, 
health or strength, how soon will they fade; and how 
much sooner may they be ruined by accident or disease. 
The voice of the sweet singer, the steady eye and skilful 
hand of the ingenious artist, how easily are these deli- 
cate organs deranged. If you rely on wit, or ability, 
how frequently does wit occasion the ruin of its posses- 
sor; and how true-is the saying of Solomon, “that 
bread is not to the wise, nor yet rizhes to men of under- 
standing, nor yet favour to men of skill.” 

But grant that you shall retain these powers iu per- 
fect vigour, and exert them with uninterrupted assiduity 
you are still ignorant of the result. “The race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” You may 
spend a laborious, anxious and unsuccessful life ; and the 
fruit of your vain endeavours may be vexation of spirit ; 
or though it should be of a more promising hue, it will 
soon wither and die. In the violence and precipitation of 
a busy life, you may forget your everlasting interests, and 
forfeit your immortal souls ; and then what will it profit 
you, though you should gain the whole world. On the 
other hand, your labour in the Lord will never be in 
vain. It willbe infallibly successful, as well as safe; 
neither exposing you to disappointment, nor risk. 
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Here then you stand. This world and the world to 
come are both before you; and you enjoy the unspeak- 
able advantage of beginning your career, under the gui- 
dance of good example and wholesome advice, aided by 
the preparation of a virtuous education; directed by 
the book of life in your religious progress, and checked 
in your vicious courses by the melancholy examples of 
those who have gone before you. What would millions 
of your predecessors give to have the same advantages 
that you possess, to be girding on their armour again, 
and preparing for the combat! How differently do they 
imagine, that they would conduct themselves in the 
contest with the powers of this world; with what valor 
would they repel the assaults of temptation! With 
what diffidence and circumspection would they examine 
every snare, and detect every ambuscade! Guard, then, 
in time against this unprofitable repentance. Let their 
weakness be your strength. Let their regret be the 
foundation of your joy. Make their experience your 
own. Let your neighbour's danger become your safety. 
Think of the talents you possess, and the diligence 
with which you should improve them. And above all 
things, profit by the admonition of Ahab. “Let not 
him that girdeth on his harness, boast himself as he 
that putteth it off.” Let humility be your guide; and 
caution your buckler; for “by pride cometh a fall ;” 
and the presumptuous warrior will offer himself an easy 
conquest. 

And now, my friends, it would be an easy matter for 
me to heap counsel upon counsel and precept upon pre- 
cept. But what need is there to multiply words? Too 
many instructions perplex the understanding, are con- 
founded in the memory, and mutually obstruct that im- 
pression which each of them might separately make on 
the heart. I think it better to lay before you, and im- 
press upon you one sentiment, which comprizes the 
principal points of true wisdom. It is thus expressed 
by Solomon, in the book of Ecclesiastes: “ Let us hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter. Fear God, and 
keep his commandments ; for this is the whole duty of 
man.” Let a serious impression of religion be the foun- 
dation of your virtues and your hopes; but take care 
that your faith be of an operative kind, or you will only 
deceive your souls. This is the spirit and emphasis of 
that celebrated text. And these are the only principles 
that are deserving of your confidence. 
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Some of you will meet with men of a gay and licen- 
tious turn, who will either laugh at all serious precepts, 
or treat them with silent neglect ; and who will entice you 
by their eloquence or their example to rely for happiness 
on the vanities of this life. JI will not argue against 
these seducers; for their principles are not built upon. 
reason: and if you have suffered them to gain an ascen- 
dancy over you, 1 am not so presumptuous as to contend 
with the irresistible rhetoric of licentious passions. But, 
supported as I am by the surest maxims of human rea- 
son, warranted by the infallible word of God, taught 
by the example of the wise, and warned by the errors of 
the foolish, I say, “ Enter not into the path of the wic- 
ked, and go not into the way of evilmen. Avoid it; 
pass not by it; turn from it; and pass away.” 

Others of you will be tempted to indulge in the fri- 
volous dissipation of the times, and to sacrifice your 
own taste and understanding at the shrine of fashion, 
wasting your time, and exhausting your health in those 
wearisome, stale and unprofitable meetings which cha- 
racterize the age in which we live. These wretched 
and contemptible expedients for squandering time with- 
out gratifying any one passion, except vanity, will 
shortly appear to you in their true colours; and I am 
only to exhort you, that when you begin to discover 
their real character, you will not check the efforts of 
your own good sense; but immediately seek for more 
substantial entertainment in friendly, and above all, in 
domestic society. 

. To these snares the female sex are more particularly 
exposed, espevially those, who have studied more to 
garnish their persons, than furnish and adorn their 
minds. In this country, young men are so generally 
engaged in active employments and worldly care, that 
they are in greater danger of contracting the meaner 
vices, or sacrificing their peace, their honour, and their 
immortal souls, at the shrine of Mammon; and when 

‘they indulge in pleasure, it is of the same gross and 
vicious character. Instead of addicting themselves to 
vanity or frivolity, they more commonly shun the 
light, and immerse themselves in scenes and deeds of 
darkness, far from seeking the light of noon, or even 
the mixed assemblies of the frivolous and gay; they 
form their nightly clubs, for purposes of debauchery, 
gluttony and intoxication. Among the pernicious and 
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scandalous circumstances, attending such a life, is a 
taste for indecent and profane conversation, and parti- 
cularly for low humour and foolish jests, which is in 
direct opposition to all delicacy of principle, sentiment, 
or conduct. It blunts the moral sense, it views and 
represents every thing in a ludicrous light, it is of 
course inconsistent with every thing serious or dignified. 
Thus they learn to laugh at religion, te varnish over 
their vices, and to lull’and benumb the sensibility of 
conscience. The ruinous consequences with respect to 
their worldly affairs, are too notorious to require any 
explanation from me. 

There are also a few exposed to the danger of being 
led astray by the allurements of a superficial and 
fallacious philosophy. 

There are men, who have required a smattering of 
knowledge and wit, just sufficient to blind themselves 
and deceive others. They enjoy a kind of glimmering 
light, by which they see intellectual and religious ob- 
jects in false colours and disproportioned shapes. They 
are able to discover inequalities and blemishes on the 
surface of things, without penetrating their structure, 
or discovering their use. They can start an objection, 
which they will never take the pains to solve them- 
selves, and which they would be sorry to see removed 
by others, lest their sagacity should be questioned, and 
one source of their wit be cut off; for the reputation of 
penetration and wit is their point of honour. A_ point 
of honour ill chosen is the most unfortunate and inju- 
rious predilection that any man can form. Those who 
think they excel in bodily strength, or firmness of 
nerves, select personal courage as their point of honour, 
and it is needless to recount the extravagancies, follies 
and crimes which that prejudice has introduced into the 
world. The pride of wit, and the love of merriment, 
whatever expence it may cost, is a principle not less 
pernicious. If the ridicule of sacred things be indulged 
from a wish to set men free from the obligations of 
religion and virtue, no vice can be more atrocious, if it 
proceed from a thoughtless, inconsiderate temper, it 
is one of the most pernicious sports, that any one can 
indulge in, and is exposed to all the severity of that 
reproach, “as the fool that scattereth firebrands, arrows 
and death, so is he that deceiveth his neighbour, and 
saith, am Inot in sport?” But there are some who 
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pretend, and would willingly believe, that their motive 
is to strip the veil from imposture, to extinguish bigotry, 
to put an end to superstition, to emancipate and ennoble 
the human mind. It becomes such persons to learn 
themselves, before they teach others, to give a very 
serious and deliberate consideration to such subjects as 
they venture to expose, and to be very sure, that the 
success of their attempt will be productive of advantage 
to the moral, the spiritual, or even to the temporal 
interests of their disciples. LEvery man of real obser- 
vation and reflection knows, that all subjects, however 
simple they may appear at first, require a considerable 
degree of study; they are only ignorant persons who 
think they see to the bottom all at once. Now, if this 
be the case, it is evident, that a man should spend a 
good deal of time and take much pains, before he ven- 
tures even to form his own opinion, on serious and 
important subjects, especially if good and wise men 
differ from him. But how much more should he take, 
before he runs the risk of propagating his errors! 
What may appear to him, bigotry and superstition, 
may, in fact, be founded in truth; and though several 
opinions entertained by the multitude, as will always 
be the case, be mixed with superstition, still the ground 
‘work may be good, and the effect excellent; and par- 
ticular errors are not to be extirpated by a general 
revolution in religion, any more than government, but 
by a diligent and persevering opposition. If you over- 
throw all ancient principles of piety and virtue in the 
one, and of order and subordination in the other, you 
may find it impossible to substitute any other in their 
place. Notwithstanding the unscriptural opinions which 
adhere to most men’s faith, the efficacy of the Bible, 
and the ministrations of religion that are founded in it, 
are such, as every good man must behold with pleasure, 
for if these were gone, where would the bulk of man-- 
kind find instruction, or to what moral discipline would 
they submit? Whatever effect these observations may 
have upon idle and inconsiderate wits, I hope they will 
be a warning to my young readers to flee from such 
persons, as the bane of morality and religion, and the 
pest and poison of society. 

But as the surest antidote against these various 
modes of seduction, and as the best restorative of your 
spiritual health, I recur to a devout and serious impres- 
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sion of religion. In order to obtain a religious: frame 
of mind, habituate yourselves to a regular attendance on 
public worship, and to the perasal of serious books, 
at least on the Lord’s day, and cultivate the acquain- 
tance of those: who seem to have just ideas of these 
matters, and whose conduct evinces the sincerity of 
their profession. J recommend it to you to avoid those 
who delight in a bigotted and gloomy, a selfish and 
uncharitable faith; who pretend to rapturous feelings 
and divine illumination, or mdulge fanatical and pre- 
sumptuous expectations, as well as those who treat 
religion with neglect; for those extremes are too liable 
to meet. If ever you decline the guidance of sober 
reason, you give yourselves up to delusion. Study to 
imbibe an awful and animating convietion of the great 
truths of the christian faith, and in your religious 
course, keep in mind the spirit of Ahab’s advice. Con- 
sider yourselves as only girding on your armour and 
preparing for spiritual warfare, and boast not your- 
selves, as if you were putting it off. Distrust those 
short roads to christian perfection, that some people 
think they have discovered, and imitate the diffidence 
and humility of the holy Paul, who writes of himself 
in these words to the Philippians. “ Not as though 
I had already attained, either were already perfect. 
Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended. 
But this one thing I do, forgetting those things, which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto these things which 
are before, I press toward the mark, for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

If you can keep yourselves in such a pious and 
watchful state, you will enjoy tranquillity and safety. 
Or if the calmness of your minds should be at. any 
time disturbed, and the safety of your souls impaired 
by the influence of temptation, your regular attendance 
on the duties of religion will elevate your thoughts 
above the trifling cares that violate your peace, and 
arm you against the enemies that assault your virtue. 
The uncertainty of worldly affairs will then be con- 
templated without distress, and the infallible truth of 
the divine promises, the unchanging nature of that 
heavenly city, whose builder and maker is God, will 
be contemplated with delight. You will enjoy all the 
real happiness that this world affords; but you will 
learn to look upon many of those pursuits, m which 
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its inhabitants are engaged, as upon the sports and 
quarrels of children, and you will no more desire to 
involve yourselves in such cares, than to return to 
childhood. You will behold with pity and contempt, 
that turbulent dissipation, and that laborious display of 
vanity which are so prevalent in the world, and your 
punctual attention to the word of God, will arm you 
against those sophistical pretensions, to wisdom, which 
are no better than folly. 

Another great advantage that results from placing 
your affections on things above, and studying to excel 
in religious attainments is, that it will relieve you from 
the painful and contemptible emotions of envy, and 
and every other malevolent passion. <A truly religious 
person, enjoys a happy freedom from all the uneasy 
and rancorous passions, such as hatred, malice, rage, 
ambition and avarice. But it is more especially his 
happiness to be utterly unacquainted with envy, which 
besides its peculiar vexations, aggravates the effects of 
every other unfriendly disposition; for as the object of 
hatred, resentment and the like, may often enjoy a 
considerable share of prosperity, notwithstanding the 
ill-wishes of others, so it happens that these passions 
are generally accompanied by envy. The person, then, 
who is free from those unchristian and malevolent pas- 
sions, will have fewer incitements to indulge this 
detestable disposition. But that circumstance in his 
character, which secures to him a perfect exemption 
from it, is, that he neither covets the vanities of this 
life for himself, nor conceives that those who are pos- 
sessed of them, enjoy a high degree of felicity. With 
regard to this world, his first principle is content, and the 
next world is not a subject for envy. This temper, I 
fear, is rather gaining strength, and becoming more 
prevalent in the world. The extreme eagerness, with 
which people vie with one another, in wealth, ostenta- 
tious parade, and external accomplishments, betrays 
the growth of an envious disposition. It is either its 
forerunner, or its offspring. The more you consider 
the prevailing manners of the world, the more will 
you be persuaded, that. they are a gilded and glittering 
disguise to discontent. Happy will you be, if yon 
discover the fallacy of its promises in time, but more 
happy still, if you never trust them at all. 

ERASMUS. 
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Matt. xviii. 5. Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 4. Who- 
soever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the same 
is greatest in the kingdomof heaven, 5. And whoso shajJl re- 
ceiye one such little child in my name, receiveth me. 6. But 
whoso shall offend, [i. e. lead astray, or cause to stumble] one of 
these little ones which believe in me, it were better for him thata 
mill-stone were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea. [See below c. xix. 13, &c.] 

I cannot reconcile these and other passages of a simi- 
lar kind, with the notion of little children being at any 
time objects of implacable wrath on the part of Al- 
mighty God. Nor can I understand this caution against 
leading them astray, except on the supposition that 
they had the power of doing so, or not, and therefore 
that it was not unalterably pre-ordained, which they 
should do in each particular case. 

— 7. Woe unto the world because of offences! for it must needs 
be that offences come; but woe unto that man by whom the of- 
fence cometh, 

Is it not clearly intimated here, that there is a power 
in the individual to avoid being the cause of the offence ? 
and is not this intimation strongly corroborated by the 
succeeding verses, stating the decided measures that 
every man should take to avoid giving occasion to such 
offences? How could our Saviour have said this if he 
knew that it had been predestinated, that each indivi- 
dual should be the cause of certain offences; and that no 
amputation of the hand, or putting out of the eye; no 
exertion, however great, could prevent him from ful- 
filling his destiny ? 

Matt. xviii. 14. Even so, it is not the will of your Heavenly 
Father that one of these little ones should perish. 

Calvin maintained that God had two wills, one re- 
vealed, the other secret; the latter prevailing over 
the former ; or rather as we may say, a real will anda 
“make-believe” will. It is to this last that this passage 
must refer, on the Calvinistic theory. What an idea of 
the plans of Almighty God does this blasphemous hy- 
pothesis give! 

35. So likewise shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, if 
ye from your heart forgive not every one his brother their trespasses. 
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Can there be any thing more truly conditional, than 
the terms on which our future happiness is made to 
depend in this passage ? 

— xix. 15,14,15. Then were brought him little children, that 
he should put his hands on them and pray, and the disciples re- 
buked them. But Jesus said, suffer little children, and forbid 
them not to come unto me; for of such is the kingdom of heayen. 
And he laid his hands on them and departed thence. 


— 17. If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. 


The terms here are\both practical and conditional, 
and altogether at variance with absolute election, and 
unfrustrable enjoyment. The commandments specified 
in the following verses, are eminently practical, and 
such as are discoverable by the light of nature, viz. 
“Thou shalt do no murder. Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear 
false witness. Honour thy father and thy mother, and 
thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” See also 
the subsequent verses. 

Matt. xx. 1—16. Containing the parable of the 
labourer in the vineyard. 

This parable is characteristic of the principles on 
which men were to be admitted into the Christian 
Church. There was no arbitrary selection of labourers ; 
but those that were found idle and willing to work, 
were sent into the vineyard. The first set were hired 
at the usual wages, the rest were to be paid at the 
option of the master. The different periods of the 
day, represent the calling of men into the Church at 
different times ; and the sameness of the pay intimates, 
that the last called will enjoy as large blessings as the 
rest. But all this presupposes that they deserve any 
wages at all by doing this work. 

xxi, 28-32. Containing the parable of the two sons, 
the one promising and not performing, and the other 
refusing, but afterwards repenting. 

— 33—43. Containing the parable of the vineyard 
let out to husbandmen, who abused some and killed 
others, of those sent to receive the fruit, and at last 
killed their master’s only son. 

Both these parables are appeals to the feelings and 
principles of men in common life ; they were addressed 
to unregenerate Pharisees and priests, and the conclu- 
sions which they drew from them, were the same that 
our Saviour wished. They therefore prove as far as 
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they go, that there was nothing in the scheme of re- 
demption at variance with those principles of conduct, 
on which men act towards one another in common affairs. 

Matt. xxii. 1—15. Containing the parable of the 
wedding feast, with the refusal of those first invited, 
viz. the Jews; the punishment inflicted upon them ; the 
directions to go out into the highways, and bring all 
that could be found, viz. the calling of the Gentiles, and 
the exclusion of the man without the wedding garment. 

The refusal of those invited, was not caused by any 
arbitrary decree, rendering it impossible for them te 
come ; nor was there any restriction imposed upon the 
admission of those from the highways, of whom there 
was but one excluded, and a reason given for it, viz. 
because he had not on a wedding garment. The parable 
ends with, “for many are called, but few are chosen.” 
Which words refer particularly to the first part of the 
parable, and are intended to indicate before-hand, how 
few of that stubborn people would accept the offered 
mercy of God. 

— 357. Jesus said unto him, thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
38. This is the first and great commandment. 39. And the second 
is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 40, On 
these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets. 

The law and the prophets on the one hand, and the 
gospel on the other, concur in this leading principle ; 
proving that there was no change in the purposes of the 
Deity or the constitution of man; but that he appoint- 
ed the gospel dispensation as an extraordinary remedy 
for an extraordinary evil, and as an additional blessing 
of infinite value, purchased for us by those exertions 
and sufferings on the part of our blessed Lord, that 
should so endear him to us, and attach us to him. 

Matt. xxiii. 15. But woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees, hy- 
pocrites! for ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men, for 
ye neitber go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are enter- 
ing to go Im, 

Christ says, that the Scribes and Pharisees shut up 
the kingdom, and prevent men from entering. But the 
followers of Calvin say, that it is God himself that 
does so; that he has rendered it absolutely impossible 
for any man to enter without special assistance from 
him, and that this assistance will only be given toa 
very few. What is the meaning of Christ saying in the 
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14th verse, that the Pharisees, because, for a pretence, 
they made long prayers, should receive greater damna- 
tion? How is this possible? Before this offence they 
were infallibly doomed to an eternity of wrath, vented 
against them by an omnipotent being; what greater 
damnation could there be ? 

— 23. These, (viz. judgment, mercy and faith,) ought ye to 
have done, and not to have the other, (viz. tithe of mint, and anise, 
and cummin) undone. 

’ There is surely a power presumed here of doing and 
of leaving undone in persons under the old dispensa- 
tion ; and what can be more opposed to the opinions of 
Calvin and his disciples, who deny that there has ever 
existed in man since the fall, any such power? The 
whole of those earnest reproofs of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, proceed on the supposition of free agency ; 
and that beautiful apostrophe to Jerusalem, at the end 
of the chapter, loses all its beauty, its propriety, and 
its pathos, when you consider, as a consistent Calvinist 
must, that it was a mockery for Christ to say, that he 
was willing to have gathered them under his wings, and 
they would not; when he knew so unerringly that they 
could not have any will, but that they were under an 
unavoidable necessity of doing as they actually did. 

Matt. xxv. 1—13. The parable of the wise and fool- 
ish virgins, affords no support to the Calvinistic opi- 
nions, but corroborates the Arminian view; in repre- 
senting the foresight of the one, and the negligence of 
the other in the same light, with those acts which men 
call voluntary, which they praise or blame, in contra- 
distinction to compulsory acts which are considered as 
free from censure, or undeserving of praise, respectively. 

The parable immediately following, from v. 14. to 
vy. 30, of the man travelling into a far country, and de- 
livering his goods to his servants, leaving it to their 
own discretion how they would employ them, also pro- 
ceeds upon the same acknowledged principles in human 
affairs. 

The remainder of the chapter from v. 31, to the end, 
is a very remarkable attestation of Arminian principles, 
proving that the “blessed of the Father, who were to 
inherit the kingdom prepared for them from the foun- 
dation of the world,” were those that were diligent in 
doing* those humane and benevelent acts, which are ap- 
proved of by the dictates of human nature ; the loss of 
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which accompanied the loss of true religion in the hea- 
then world, and the restoration of which, was one of 
the distinguishing traits and blessed effects of the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ. This passage does not under- 
value the revealed truths of the gospel, because both 
parties come before the judgment seat, as professing 
subjects of the king, and disciples of the Lord; but it 
proves beyond dispute, that this profession of faith is 
to be followed up by practical proofs of attachment and 
obedience, otherwise it will be of no avail for procuring 
admission into life eternal. 

Matt. xxviii. 20, Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you ;. and lo, I am with you always, even 
to the end of the world, Amen. 

These words seem to be more directly applicable to 
the practical precepts, ‘although, I admit, not exclu- 
sively so. 

It is probable that I have omitted several passages of 
this gospel bearing upon my argument, but I think I 
have selected sufficient to show, that the preaching of 
Christ was eminently practical, and that he recognized 
with approbation the amiable and virtuous principles of 
human nature, the free agency of man, the possibility 
of falling, the necessity of watchfulness, practicall 
illustrated by the treachery of Judas, and the fall of 
Peter, after participating of the ordinance of the Lord’s 
supper. I shall next proceed to the other gospels, 
avoiding, as far as I can, a recurrence to the proofs 
already alleged from Matthew, except when some ad- 
ditional illustration may suggest itself. 

RKREUNETES. 


—_—— 
REGIUM DONUM. 


Ir is incumbent on society to provide a suitable edu- 
cation for all its members, particularly in religion, be- 
cause its peace, comfort, and prosperity must depend on 
the prevalence of moral and religious principle. In civil 
society this duty devolves upon its organs, the consti- 
tuted authorities; but they have no right to impose par- 
ticular creeds, ceremonies, or forms of church govern- 
ment ; or to compel any to resort to public worship ; be- 
cause this would not conduce to the welfare of the people, 
but rather to discord and oppression. But they have a 
right to require a contribution from every individual for 
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the maintenance of religion’; because, if it were required 
only from those who attach themselves to some chureh, it 
would operate as a discouragement and a tax upon the re- 
ligious, and an encouragement and premium tothe profane. 

In forming a new state, as in America, ever'y man’s 
share of this general fund may beapplied to the support 
of his own sect; and in older countries, if no established 
church existed, the same practice may be thought both 
just and reasonable; but in speaking of the states of 
Europe, and in particular of the British Isles, we must 
for the present take things as they are. In most of those 
countries the established religion was in the beginning 
agreeable to the unanimous opinion of the inhabitants ; 
in this case they might establish any form of reljgion 
that was most agreeable to them. 

At present, however, the world is in a different state, 
for in several countries a large portion of the population 
cannot conform to the national church. <A question, 
therefore, has arisen, how this portion of the people are 
to support a ministry, and what aid they should receive 
from the ruling powers; the most reasonable expedient 
would be an exemption on their part from all charges 
for the support of the establishment. Since, however, 
the state religion has been so long and ijatimately con- 
nected with the government, and such an exemption 
might be considered as a premium oa dissent, and tend 
to a dissolution of the conection between church and 
state, it may be found very difficult to obtain it. 

Such is the position in which this country stands at 
_ present. The Presbyterians of Ulster constitute a large 
majority of the inhabitants, and contribute in proportion 
to their numbers and wea/th to the maintenance of the 
Episcopal Church; for them a body of 300 ministers 
and upwards perform all the offices of religion in a man- 
ner acknowledged to be most effective and successful as 
exemplified in the character of their people. Besides the 
public offices of religion, they exercise a pastoral care 
over their people both old and young, and are continu- 
-ally employed in occasional and devouter duties, and in 
the superintendence and education of the poor so as to 
be precluded from any lucrative employment of their 
time. They have therefore an equitable claim on govern- 
ment for a share of what their people contribute to sup- 
port the religion of the state. With this claim the legis-— 
lature has complied. 

by 
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The annuity allotted to this purpose was originally 
granted by the crown, and was denominated Hegium 
Donum, or Royal Bounty. In former times the amount 
and distribution depended on the will of the king, and 
sometimes it ran into arrear. In the latter part of the 
last century, it was more than once augmented and 
placed on a more regular footing ; though still subject 
to the disposal of the executive. In the beginning of this 
century, a better and more unexceptionable plan was a- 
dopted, and of late years it has been converted from a 
royal gift into a parliamentary grant, and become a per- 
manent article on the civil list ; it is therefore no longer 
a pension or precarious allowance. 

This essential change originated in 1803, when the 
independence of the ministers on government was effec- 
tually secured. It was solemnly and finally conceded, 
that when a minister was ordained in any congregation 
then in existence, his ordination should be reported to 
Government officially by the body to which it belonged, 
upon which his name was entered in the warrant, and 
he became possessed for life or incumbency of the an- 
nuity annexed to that congregation. 

Now that the grant has received parliamentary sanc- 
tion, the continuance of it to the whole body is secure, 
and no just suspicion can remain of its having an undue 
influence upon any of the parties. No pretence 
remains for any intigue with government, and if any 
individual ministers have visited the Castle upon any 
such errand, this doesnot affect the independence or 
character of the whole, and is a most culpable departure 
from the original compact, for which neither the synods 
nor administration are answerable. The classification 
has no tendency to the contrary of this, for all classes 
are onan equal footing as to independence. It was not 
sought for by any of the ministers of that day ; but was 
suggested by government from a desire of encouraging 
persons of better condition and education to enter into 
the ministry, and enabling those in the most important 
situations the better to maintain a respectable appea- 
rance. 

The Presbyterian bodies, therefore, receive this grant 
with that thankfulness which is due for a voluntary 
concession of an equitable, but not a legal right, and 
as an honourable testimony to their own character and 
importance, and the merit of their ancestors. It would 
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give them pleasure that the legislature should be equally 
equitable and liberal to other denominations of their 
fellow christians ; but till this takes place, or should it 
be refused on the part of other sects, there is no reason 
why they should decline so honourable a privilege, or 
so small a remuneration for their services to the state, 
and their contributions to the church. This state of 
things is equally creditable to the government ; for they 
have set an example of a religious establishment un- 
controlled and unconnected with the state, yet recog. 
nized and endowed by the legislature. In this arrange- 
ment are included five denominations of Irish Presby- 
terians, viz:—the Synod of Ulster and the Secession 
Church, the Synod of Munster, the Presbytery of An- 
trim, and the Remonstrant Synod, all of them differing in 
doctrine and discipline from the hierarchy and from one 
another ; yet, all qualified to sit in parliament and hold 
the highest offices in state. 
Nemo. 
i 
CHRISTIAN REDEMPTION. 


Wuar isthe nature of that redemption that is in: 
Christ Jesus? In what sense did he ‘put away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself?’ How did he‘ redeem us unto 
God by his blood?’ How is it that he is said to ‘bear 
our sins in his own body on the tree?’ To what end, 
and.in what sense did he ‘ the just suffer for the unjust ?’ 
And what is meant when it is declared of him, that ‘he 
hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows? the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with his 
stripes we are healed.” 

These, as every Christian will admit, are important 
questions. It is my object in this paper, to give them 
a brief but definite answer :—an answer, which, though 
it may not well accord with ‘what man’s wisdom teach- 
eth’ in human-invented creeds and articles ; will yet, I 
trust; be found to be ‘what the Holy Ghost teacheth,’ 
as I shall faithfully endeavour to ‘compare spiritual 
things with spiritual.’ £4 

Before entering on this comparison, however, that 
the reader may the more fully understand, and perceive 
the-eredibility of the following solution, it is necessary 
to draw his attention for a moment, to the state of the 
world at the time of our Saviour’s appearance. To give 
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in few words a just view of that state, I may, in its 
most unrestricted sense, adopt the language of the pro- 
phet,—“ All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way.” All history, whe- 
ther sacred or profane, decidedly testifies that the mo- 
ral world was then involved in the grossest darkness. 
The Jews were the only nation that possessed any clear 
and definite knowiedge of the one Supreme; and they 
had grossly abused that knowledge. They deemed it 
enough to be called ‘ God’s chosen people. They vainly 
imagined that they were the only beings for whom the 
Father of the Universe had a care. And their presump- 
tuous ignorance in this respect had superseded in their 
minds, as it has in the minds of many Christians, a sense 
of the necessity of good works. Their only devotion, 
therefore, consisted in observing the external rites and 
ceremonies of the Mosaic law, as the sacrifices, the fasts, 
and the washings; and their only righteousness, in 
paying tithe of mint, anise, and cummin, to the neglect 
of the more important duties of judgment, mercy, and 
faith. The Gentiles, however, were in a still worse 
state. They had gods many, and lords many. Even 
their most sensual passions, and grossest vices were dei- 
fied by them and worshipped. They had completely 
shut out the light of nature from their minds; as well 
as any faint glimmer of revelation that they might have 
derived from the Jewish polity. And though what may 
be known of God, was manifest in them, as the invisi- 
ble things of him from. the creation of the world are 
clearly seen; yet they had become vain in their imagi- 
nations, and their foolish heart was darkened.’ And 
the whole world, asthe Apostle describes it, was ‘lying 
in wickedness,’ and ‘God had concluded all under sin.’ 
In this state of things then, God sent forth his son. 
But it was of his own free grace he did so. And “in 
this was manifested his love towards us, because that 
God sent his only begotten son into the world, that we 
might live through him.” None could merit this signal 
display of God’s love. All had already sinned against 
the light that they possessed, and come short of his glo 
ry, and were deserving of nought save condign punish- 
ment. So far, however, from awarding this punishment, 
he sends his well beloved Son into the world, “that we 
might live through him ;” that we might be endued with 
anew life, that our former darkness might be removed, 
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and ‘additional light bestowed upon us, whereby we 
might direct our steps. And not only so, but he pro- 
mises a free pardon for past transgressions to all, whether 
Jew, or Gentile, that would profess their faith in the 
Messiah, and embrace the Gospel. This pardon, however, 
was ‘not of works, but of him that calleth.’ It was not for 
acts of righteousness that we had done, nor was it for 
acts of righteousness that Christ had done, but accord- 
ing to his own mercy, that he saved us from this moral 
darkness. And an infinite display of mercy it was, that. 
the Creator of heaven and earth should condescend to 
regard us in our low estate, and send a messenger to 
rescue us from our degradation. 

This, then, is the salvation of which the Scriptures 
generally speak. This is the “redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus.” Thus Peter says, “ ye know that ye were not re- 
deemed with incorruptible things, as silver and gold, 
from your vain conversation received by tradition from 
your fathers; but with the precious blood of Christ!” 
Here the blood of Christ, then, is said to redeem us, 
not from the wrath and curse of God, as modern divines 
take upon them to assert, but from the ignorance and 
folly that had been occasioned by substituting human 
traditions for the word of God. To the same effest does 
Paul write in his letter to the Ephesians; who were 
originally Gentiles, but had been converted tv the Chris- 
tian faith. “And you hath he quickened, who were 
dead in trespasses and sins: wherein j4 time past ye 
walked according to the course of this world, according . 
to the prince of the power of the «Ir, the spirit that 
now worketh in the children of disobedience; among 
whom also we all (that is, we Jews,) had our conver- 
sation in times past in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling 
the desires of the flesh «nd of the mind; and were by 
nature children of wrath, even as others, (even as Gen- 
tiles). But God, who is rich in mercy, even when we 
were dead in sias, hath quickened us together with 
Christ, and kath raised us up together, and made us 
sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” Here, 
then, the quickening and raising up, of which Paul 
speaks, is evidently not raising up to final salvation ; but 
raising them from their former spiritual blindness, to 
Gospel light and Gospel privileges. In this sense it is 
that we are saved by grace. The Gentiles who were 
formerly without hope, and without God in the world; 
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were made nigh dy the blood of Christ. He made both one, 
and broke down the middle wall of partition, “having 
abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of com- 
mandments contained in ordinances.” Thus are we said 
to be ‘created anew in Christ Jesus unto good works.” 

This redemption, however, is very different from final 
salvation. The latter depends entirely on our own con- 
duct ; and thus Paul commands us to ‘work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling; and to ‘continue 
steadfast in the faith, being rooted and grounded in 
love; and to ‘add unto faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, patience,’ 
and such like. But there would have been no necessity 
for these commandments, had Christ purchased a fall, 
complete, and final redemption for us. Then there 
would have been no occasion to work out our own sal- 
vation. It would have been secured at all hazards. 
But Christ effected no such redemption. His own words 
disprove the doctrine, where he says, “ Many shall say 
unto me in that day; Lord, Lord, have we not prophe- 
sied in thy name, and in thy name have cast out devils, 
and.in thy name have done many wonderful works ? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew you, depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.” The redemp- 
tion’ that Christ effected, which was ‘not of works, but 
of him that <alleth,’ was redemption from the moral 
darkness in which the world was involved; and the of- 
fer of a free pardon for past transgression on condition 
of repentance. Ex ‘redeemeil them unto God by his 
blood,’ that is, he srought them toa knowledge of 
God. He placed before them the means of grace. He 
put them in the way of saivation. And he blotted out 
the hand writing of ordinancés that were against them, 
despoiling principalities and powoys, making a show of 
them openly, and reconciled both, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles unto God, not God to both, in one body on the 
cross. Thus it is that Christ is said to “bear our sins 
in bis body on the tree.’ All the past transgressions of 
those who embraced his gospel, and all their vain con- 
versation, when they walked according to the will of the 
flesh, were no longer remembered unto them. He put 
away their former sins, and their former ignorance, by 
the sacrifice of himself. And they were immediately 
accounted holy in ‘tlre sight of God; and they continued 
to be regarded so long as they continued to walk after 
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the precepts of their master. In this sense it was that 
Christ suffered, the just for the unjust; and to this end; 
that he might bring us to a knowledge of God, and en- 
able us'to work out our own salvation. 

Nor was this redemption confined to those, who, at 
the time of Christ’s appearance, were living after the 
will of the flesh. It extends to all in every age who re- 
pent of their sins and come unto Christ. No matter 
how guilty or wicked the sinner may have been; 
“when he turns from the transgressions that he com- 
mitted, and doth that which is lawful and right; all 
his wickedness shall not be remembered unto him: in 
the righteousness he hath done, he shall live.’ As soon 
as he professes his faith in Christ, and resolves sincerely 
to obey his gospel, ‘his robes are made white,” as St. 
John says, “in-the blood of the lamb.” He is, as our 
Saviour says, “born again.” He is, as St. Paul says, 
* created anew in Christ Jesus unto good works.” But if 
when he is thus accounted clean, he again returns to his 
wicked practices ; “ the last state of that man,” as Christ 
declares, ‘“‘is worse than the first.” “If,” as St..Peter 
says, “after they have escaped the pollutions of the 
world, through the knowledge of Jesus Christ, they are 
again entangled therein; the latter end is worse with 
them than the beginning. For it had been better for 
them not to have known the way ef righteousness, 
than after they have known it, to turn from the holy 
commandment delivered unto them. But it is happen- 
ed unto them according to the true proverb. The dog 
is turned to his own vomit again, and the washed sow 
to her wallowing in the mire.” 

From the view now given of this subject, the reader 
will understand the true meaning of those seripture 
phrases quoted in the introduction to this paper; and he 
will likewise perceive the true solutions to the queries 
there propounded. Those expressions refer to the 
spiritual darkness, and moral guilt, in which the world 
lay previous to Christ's appearance ; and to the mental 
bondage by which every man in every age is enslaved 
while he continues the servant of sin. From this guilt 
and mental bundage Christ came to redeem us; and he 
does redeem us so far, but only so far as we embrace 
his gospel, and obey sincerely his commandments. Nor 
is this an unusual or forced construction that I have 
put upon the words redemption ,salyation, and such like. 
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In the Gld Testament they are used in much the same 
sense in reference to avery different subject, namely, 
the deliverance of the Israelites from Egyptian bondage. 
Thus “I will redeem you with an outstretched arm.” 
«Thou in thy mercy hast led forth the people which 
thou hast redeemed.” ‘* Who is like thee, O people ! saved 
by the Lord?” “ Ye have rejected your God who saved 
you.” Here then, it is evident that these words do not 
always refer to final salvation; for this people who are 
said to be redeemed and saved, and who are sometimes 
said to be elected of God, called, and chosen, were, never- 
theless again cast off by him and left to perish in the 
wilderness. But, as Moses redeemed them from the 
bondage of the Egyptians, so did Christ redeem his 
followers from the bondage of sin—from the sway which 
evil habit, ignorance and error, exercise over the mind. 
We are washed from our former pollutions and vain 
conversation; and as the scape-goat bore away the sins 
of the Israelites into the wilderness, so does Christ bear 
away the past transgressions and the moral degradation 
and impurity of all who repent of their wretchedness 
and come unto him. Bat his blood will not cleanse 
away their future iniquities, or those that they may com- 
mit after they have confessed him before men. This 
would be to crucify the Son of God afresh, and put him 
to an open shame. And here, it may be observed, that 
the Christian differs from the Jewish dispensation. The 
Israelites made a fresh confession of their sins every 
year, and annually did the scape-goat bear them to the 
wilderness. But Christ offered himself once for all; 
and, as St. Paul says, “1f we sin wilfully after that we 
have received the knowledge of the truth, there remain- 
eth no more sacrifice for sins.” 

Further, it may be observed, that it is only to those 
that renounce their former conversation, and sincerely 
resolve on newness of life, that this redemption extends. 
With respect to all others ‘Christ has died in vain.’ 
They are still under the bondage of iniquity. They 
still yield their members as instruments of uncleanness 
unto wretchedness. They are not therefore saved by 
the death of Jesus; for that salvation consists in being 
rescued from the dominion of sin. for, as the apostle 
writes, “ Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves 
servants to obey, his servants ye are whom ye obey, 
whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto right- _ 
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eousness.” Now, all the world was at one time the 
servant of sin. But those that have obeyed that form 
of doctrine that Christ delivered, being made free from 
sin, became the servants of righteousness; and they 
are no longer under the law, but under grace. They 
have no longer to obey the rites and ceremonies of the 
Jewish ritual, which all were formerly under the neces- 
sity of observing, before they could obtain admission in- 
to the covenant of promise; but now all can do so by 
professing their faith in the Saviour, and striving sin- 
cerely to obey his precepts. 

Hence, the reader will perceive why it is that the 
Saviour and his apostles attach so much importance to 
faith ; and he will more fully understand the import of 
the declaration—“ Believe, and thou shalt be saved.” 
Faith in him is the token that marks us out as the elect 
or called of God, (to use Paul’s manner of speaking ;) 
that is, it marks us out as called; not to inherit eternal 
happiness, for this must be wrought out by our own ex- 
ertions; but to inherit the spiritual blessings here, and 
the means of grace that he has provided to prepare us 
for the enjoyment of heaven. His blood is thus “the 
blood of sprinkling which speaketh better things than 
that of Abel ;” for it purges all those who are sprinkled 
with it, or believe on him, from dead or wicked works, 
to serve the living God; and thus creates them anew 
unto holiness. Thus too may his death be typified by 
the paschal lamb. As its blood sprinkled on the door- 
posts of the houses of the Israelites, was the sign of their 
being passed over by the destroying angel, and deliver- 
ed from the bondage of the Egyptians; so is the blood 
of Jesus, sprinkled by faith on the believer's heart, the 
sign of their being passed over by the malediction that 
awaits the workers of iniquity, and of their being deliver- 
ed from the bondage of sin. Thus was it that Christ was 
‘made a curse for us. By revealing an offer of pardon 
to all sincere penitents, and by publishing his gospel, 
he removed the punishment that was due to past trans- 
gressions, and translated us into a new and more glori- 
ous kingdom. But he did not remove the punishment 
that is due to those who continue in sin after they have 
received a knowledge of the truth; nor did he make 
any offer of pardon to those of his disciples who should 
prefer continuing in their iniquitous practices. Had he 
done so, he would have been a minister of sin. But 
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the only redemption that his death wrought for us— 
and a glorious redemption it was, consisted in deliver- 
ing us from our former darkness, and in blotting out 
the hand writing of ordinances that was against us, and 
in freeing those who believe in him from the punish- 
ment that their former guilt deserved. Thus are we 
sanctified and redeemed by him. He has translated us 
from the power of darkness, into a new and more 
‘glorious kingdom ; even into that kingdom of peace 
and righteousness which he came expressly to establish. 
But we may fall away from grace and final happiness 
even in this glorious kingdom; and as the Israelites 
rebelled against God in the wilderness, and were destroy- 
ed for their disobedience, after they had been redeem- 
ed with an outstretched arm from Pharaoh’s bondage ; 
so may Christians transgress and be cut off for their 
iniquity, after they have been created anew in Christ 
Jesus. Our final salvation depends upon ourselves, for 
“If ye would enter into life, keep the commandments.” 

I have thus stated what I believe to be the seriptural 
account of the. redemption that we have through the 
blood of Christ. This account, at least, agrees with and 
reconciles the Scriptures, which, in every other theory, 
are certainly discordant. It explains them too in a 
manner consistent with the attributes of God, and the 
responsibility of man. It may indeed be inquired, 
What necessity was there for the death of Christ, if 
this be the true and only purpose of his mission? To 
this point I shall in some future paper recur ; when I 
hope to show that there was the most urgent necessity. 


Ben. a2 
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AN INVOCATION. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, with all_thy soul, 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. ’* 


Great God! from thee I would obtain 
A boon thy grace alone can give ; 
This without thee I cannot gain ; 
This grant, that all my powers may live. 
Thee Lord to love with all my heart, 
More than my dearest earthly friend ; 
To feel that love in every part, 
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In each affection of my breast, 

Thou source divine of hope and rest, 
That all my thoughts to thee may tend! 
And in the morning, with thy praise 

Fresh on my lips as early dew; 

Teach me to sing in sacred lays, 

Ever repeated, ever new, 
Strains—which thou Lord alone shalt hear, 
Joining sweet love with holy fear. 

Teach me thy praise at noon-tide hour ; 
And when the gentle moon’s soft power 
Seems—like a smile from thy bright throne, 
O’er hearts that meditate alone, 

All calmly shed—their griefs to lighten, 
Or life’s dull path with hope to brighten ! 


My prayer extends—and asks yet more— 
To love the Lord with al] my sow/ ; 
Thou, who this soul hath taught to soar— 
Its feelings all control. 
Through Christ, thy lamb, my sins forgive, 
That not alone on earth I live; 
But building faith upon that rock, 
Which earthly tempests cannot shock, 
May feel new life in loving thee, 
That ends but with eternity ! 
To iove the Lord with all the mina, 
Oh! be this grace to me assigned. 
Thou canst the gift bestow ! 
Teach me, whate’er of truth and light 
May break upon my mental sight, 
To praise, for all I know, 
_My God, who gives me to behold 
The enlightening beams of sacred truth ; 
Which, though the weary flesh shall fade, 
The limbs be withered, worn and old, 
Gives to the mind immortal youth ! 
Let no delusive, dark’ning shade 
Of pride, or superstition hide 
From my wrapt eye the glorious tide 
Of wisdom—which peryades thy word ! 
That sacred volume of the Lord, 
Whose doctrines simple minds shall fill 
With knowledge and with love intense, 
I would receive as thy pure will, 
And bend before it every sense,— 
But not from blindness—no, the light 
That streams from hence upon the sight, 
Is full of knowledge, glory, ‘love, 
And holy as ‘ the mystic dove.” 
It asks the search of youth and age, 
Instructs the philosophic sage 5 
The learned may bring his proudest lore, 
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Yet add from hence one science more ; 

That holy, awful, humbling art, ; 

To search and know his secret heart 

The wisest man no better gift can find, 

Than this, to love the Lord with all his mind. 


My prayer pursued to greater length, 
Would seek to love with all my strength ; 
Not with inert or sluggish heart, 

Before the lord to act my part ; 

Not to send up a careless prayer, 

In which the spirit has no share ; : 
Not in thy temple to present, 

A cold and lifeless sentiment ; 

But to adore before thy shrine, 

Glowing with energy divine ; 

Bringing the strength of every power, 

As sacred to the favoured hour. 

Teach me to pray as christian ought, 

Who, by the holy Saviour taught, 

Should love the Lord with.heart and mind, 
With all the soul and strength combined ! 


—>—- 
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Beside the cross the mother stood ; 
Mark you that fixed, that rayless eye,— 
No tear betrays its agony— 
That heart—Oh! who may dare intrude, 
Upon its bitter solitude, 
Its more than mortal wo ! 
The mother of the son of God— 
Must she too feel the chastening rod, 
That earth-born spirits know ? 
But hark—a voice comes o’er her ear, 
Be still, ye crowds, that she may hear. 
« Woman—behold thy son,” He said, 
“Thou son—thy mother see.”’ 
The loved disciple homeward led 
Her, that same hour, and gently fed 
Her soul with sympathy. 
Ave Maria! lo! the blessed day draws near, 
When faithful hearts rejoice, and scorners learn to fear ! 


M. B. 
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ON RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 


Tat there is a great tendency in mankind to run 
into extremes, is a trite but true observation. Because 
the Roman Catholic Religion was overcharged with 
pompous ceremonies, and with feast and fast days, 
therefore we Puritans rejected and abhorred all such 
things in toto; because modern Calvinists, or so styled 
Evangelicals, are fond of religious worship frequently on 
Sunday, and even presume to introduce it during the 
week; therefore, we Unitarians, are disposed to content 
ourselves with the smallest possible portion of religious 
instruction, amounting, in many cases, to little more than 
an hour’s service on Sunday. Thus, after deducting one 
third of our time for sleep, of the remaining hundred and 
twelve hours in the week, we spare about one to the 
public worship of God—devoting less than one hundredth 
part of our available time to receive instruction in 
what we are told from the pulpit is “our chief con- 
cern!” Who would expect to make progress in any 
worldly pursuit by giving it only this small portion of 
attention ? 

But, it will be replied, public worship is not the only 
means of receiving religious instruction; we have our 
bibles and good books, in abundance, to read and study 
athome. Now, I think it will be found, that those who 
least frequent a place of public worship are precisely 
those who read least at home; and vice versa, the pious 
searcher of scripture at his own fireside will feel most 
inclined to avail himself of any additional light thrown 
on a difficult passage, any affectionate exhortation to 
perseverance, any soothing consolation which the pulpit 
can afford; he will feel that going to the house of God 
to hear his word is following, in a social manner, that 
course which he loves in private, that it is bearing his 
testimony to the spiritual pleasure felt in religious ob- 
servances. 

Public worship is an exercise both of the affections 
and the understanding. We approach the throne.of 
God in company with those we love, or at least of those 
in whose breast there are some feelings congenial to our 
own; and this sympathy of feeling is the strongest bond 
among human beings. We dearly love our parents, 
our brothers and sisters, our children, because we have 
with them many common sympathies and feelings; and 

. Q 
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shall we not also love those with whom our heart is in 
unison when we address one common parent in prayer ? 
Does it not tend to dissipate all angry or envious 
emotions, and to foster more kindly ones, when we im- 
plore together a God of mercy to forgive us as we 
forgive our neighbours? Prayer in the closet may be 
warm, heart-stirring, sincere; but its tendency is to 
individualize, and often to tinge with selfishness, our 
communications with our Heavenly Father; whereas, 
prayer in public worship, if 7 has any effect at all, must 
warm and expand the keart with love to our fellow 
creatures, and especially to those with whom we are so 
closely associated by christian sympathies. 

The advantages to be derived from public worship in 
a moral and intellectual point of view are seldom dis- 
puted by Presbyterians. It appears to me, however, 
that among our Unitarian brethren there is a tendency 
to attach too much importance to the intellectual, and 
too little to the spiritual influence of public worship ; 
and this results from the aforesaid tendency to run into 
extremes. Because reason is expunged trom the Cal- 
vinistic Creed, we must needs have it as our sole test 
of excellence in religious instruction. Piety is less 
thought of in a minister than mental powers to advocate 
the reasonableness of our doctrines, and public worship 
is attended rather as a feast for the understanding than 
as a devotional exercise. This appears to be the true 
cause why many absent themselves from our meetings, 
and would deprecate, as useless, any multiplying or 
lengthening of public services. Their head is with their 
religion, their heart is not. They are convinced that 
Unitarianism is the true, the rational view of christianity ; 
resting on this conviction, and admiring its moral pre- 
cepts, they are, nevertheless, totally devoid of those 
heart-warming impulses which should draw closely to- 
gether all the true disciples of Christ. By absenting 
themselves from public worship, they merely give up a 
mental exercise; they do not put any constraint on a 
fecling of the heart ; they never imagine that by cutting 
off one of the most ‘fertilizing streams of pious instruc- 
tion, they encourage a cold sterility in the affections ; 
they are aware that they cannot enjoy health without a 
due portion of air and exercise, but they expect to be 
christians without breathing the atmosphere of a place 
of worship, without inhaling any spiritual nourishment. 
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They begin by occasional absences, these are succeed- 
ed by indifference, and end in a total giving up of. at- 
tendance on public worship, and not unfrequently, in a 
secret contempt for all religious ordinances. Oh! that 
young christians would, in time, stop in this career of 
impiety ! that they would resist the thousand and one 
excuses for absenting themselves from the house of God 
—a slight cold—a shower of rain that may damage a 
new bonnet—a letter to be written—a little office busi- 
ness to be done—mere laziness; such are the trifling or 
criminal excuses for the neglect of a duty, taught and 
practised by the son of God himself. 

A man cast away among savages, and obliged to live 
many years without seeing or reading a bible, may 
possibly continue atruly pious christian in heart and 
conduct; but I cannot believe that the man who has his 
bible within his reach during the same space of time, 
and who neglects to use it, is equally pious and good, 
because I think he disregards a positive command of 
scripture, the performance of which is highly beneficial 
to a christian. Now, he who absents himself from pub- 
lic worship is not less blamable; his private devotions 
may be very efficacious, but he seems not to have read 
much in that book which enjoins the “not forsaking 
the assembling yourselves together as the manner of 
some is.” 

If the preceding observations have any force, they 
go to establish two positions ; first, that in various con- 
gregations among Unitarians there is a very scanty 
supply of public religious instruction; and next, that 
attendance on this is considered a matter of too little 
importance. 

In respect to the first position ministers will say, of 
what use is their appointing services which are not at- 
tended? Is it not most disheartening to address vacant 
space? Now, in mercantile pursuits, there is a well- 
known maxim, which I hope it will not be deemed un- 
becoming, to apply to this objection. Supply and de- 
mand, tend mutually to increase each other. A well 
furnished market tempts new purchasers ; the increased 
number of purchasers tends to improve the market. 
Diminish, deteriorate, or cut off the supply, and where 
are the purchasers? There is surely nothing irreverent 
in applying this maxim to religious instruction, for, as 
far as the relation between minister and congregation is 
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concerned, the principle is clearly the same, only the 
nourishment supplied is of awful, of infinite importance. 

We do not attribute to our ministers any miraculous 
powers, nor do we wish them to become lords over God’s 
inheritance; but they are chosen and set apart as in- 
structors, as guides on our heavenly way. -Is it not, 
then, their duty to rouse, to admonish, to call forth to 
the christian race; and how can this be better done 
than by frequently assembling the people together, and 
laying before them the words of truth; by leading them 
to feel pleasure in such meetings; by remonstrating 
with the absent; by encouraging in all a taste and de- 
sire for religious instruction, and thus leading to an in- 
ereased demand for it? Of all sects we are the most 
disposed to trust to our own individual powers in spiri- 
tual concerns ; and consequently we are deficient inthat 
zeal which is produced by a concentration of religious 
sympathies. The Quaker—the thrifty Quaker, ean spare 
several hours to attend public worship during the week ; 
the Catholic devotes much time to what he considers 
religious duties; Calvinists, Methodists, all have some- 
thing more in the shape of religious meetings for mu- 
tual edification, than one short service on Sunday. 
How then does it happen that the Unitarian minister, 
alone, finds it difficult to assemble a congregation 
during the week, or, in many instances, even for a 
second service on Sunday? A splendid preacher; on 
a particular occasion, may indeed draw together a crowd; 
but this is not the question; I am speaking now of 
habitual devotion; of that pious feeling which should 
make people love to assemble in the house of God to 
worship with their fellow christians, to receive instruc- 
tion, and to bring home subject matter for reflection, and 
motives to influence the conduct. 

Our opponents aceuse us of coldness in religious mat- 
ters, and | fear not without reason. Every modification 
of christianity has some peeuliar characteristic, some 
influencing principle which leads astray when followed 
too far; thus, Catholicism tends to superstition, Metho- 
dism to hypocrisy, Calvinism to intolerance, and Uni- 
tarianism to a cold reasoning spirit. Yet every Calvin- 
ist is not intolerant, nor every Unitarian a cold reasoner. 

It is, however, incumbent on each sect. to set itself 
strenuously to counteract the besetting sin; and there- 
fore [ would seriously and earnestly call upon Unita- 
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vians, ministers, ad people, not to starve themselves, 
as they have hitherto done, in their spiritual diet, but 
to nourish the immortal principle with a more abundant 
and generous supply of viands; believe me, this will 
warm, and animate, and vivify them as a christian 
body, and will operate not less favorably on individuals. 
If you would have a fire strong, draw the materials to- 
gether ; small scattered particles are liable to be extin- 
guished. What was our Saviour’s reiterated parting 
injunction to Simon Peter, when he asked him the 
heart-searching question, “Simon, lovest thou me?” 
‘Feed my sheep.” 

Oh! that this sacred command were uniformly fol- 
lowed by ministers in the present day ; that the people 
would rouse themselves and not be slow to hear; that 
they would draw freely on the inexhaustible treasures 
of the sacred volume, and imbibe its spirit; then, in- 
stead of being taunted as a cold, a dwindling, a reason- 
ing sect, we should be pointed out as among the most 
pious and zealous, if not the most Orthodox, of chris- 
tian societies. 

O. 


—<_ 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION—CONSUBSTANTIATION. 


Nor being a Roman Catholic, and not being a Pro- 
testant of the Church as by law established, I felt some 
difficulty a few evenings ago, when asked to define the 
distinction between the doctrines of Transubstantiation 
and Consubstantiation. The former I was aware of; 
but the latter puzzled me. I defined the one as a belief 
that the elements of bread and wine used in the mass 
were transferred by the Priest’s consecration into the 
real body, blood, soul and divinity of our Saviour. 
This at least conveyed the meaning of the doctrine; it 
of course was laughed at as an absurd doctrine that none 
but a papist could gulp. 

Consubstantiation, however, was not so easily defi- 
ned; in short, I was, in sportsman’s phrase, completely 
at fault; I was fairly at a loss for a comprehensive defi- 
nition of this mysterious doctrine, which, however, I 
did attempt to define. It was a bungling attempt, I con- 
fess, and I felt half ashamed of my utter inability to do 

Justice to the creed of my Protestant brethren. In this 
emergency IJ referred to apne and I accordingly 
Q 
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find in vol. Ist, 8vo ed: p. 602, of Dr. Mant, the pre« 
sent (Protestant) bishop of Down & Connor, on “ The 
book of common prayer, and the sacraments and other 
rites of the Church,” the following definition of the sa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper :— 

«“ The doctrine of the Gospel, and of our church ac- 
cording to the Gospel, on this subject is, that after the 
bread and wine are deputed, by holy prayer to God, to 
be used for a commemoration of Christ’s death ; though 
they do not cease to be what they were before, yet they be- 
gin to be something which they were not before this conse- 
eration : that is, they become now to us “ visiblesigns of 
an inward and spiritual grace ;” and do not merely figure 
to us the breaking of Christ’s body and the shedding of 
his blood; but are a pledge of that inward and spiritual 
grace which they represent. ............... that grace is 
asovesses the body and blood of Christ, which are verily 
and indeed received of the faithful in the Lord’s supper : 
that is, they have @ real part and portion given them in 
the death and sufferings of the Lord Jesus, &c. &c.” 

Protestants of the Establishment and Papists! why 
do you dispute about trifles ? Protestants! here is a de- 
finition of your faith as expounded by one of your living 
dignitaries. Wherein does it differ from that which 
you call absurd in your Roman Catholic brethren ? 

For my part between the two there really appears no 
serious difference tome; who am on scriptural grounds, 


An Arran LiayMan. 
——<ie 
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IRISH UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


The Annual Geticral Meeting of the Members and Vriends cf 
this Society took place in Dublin, on Sunday the 6th, and Monday 
the 7th of, April, 1854. On the former day, the Rev. Dr. Monv- 
aomeRy, of Belfast, preached the Anniversary Sermon ;—one of the 
most powerful and able discourses that our informant ever heard 
delivered. On the evening of the following day, the meeting for 
the transaction of the Soeiety’s business was held; when various 
important resolutions were Adopted, after interesting addresses de- 
livered by the Key. Drs. Drummonp and Monrcomery,—the Rev, 
James Anmstrone, Mr. Gines, (once a Roman Catholic, late] 
employed as a Scripture- Reader in an Orthodox connexion, but led 
irresistibly by the study of the sacred volume, to the adoption of 
Unitarian principles,) Mr. Jozt Narnan, (a descendant of Abraham, 
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converted to Unitarian’ Christianity,)—the Secretary of the Society, 
Mr, W. Porver, and others. We had intended to lay a sketch of 
the proceedings before our readers ; but prose must yield to sbng. 
The following lines, occasioned by the meeting, will tell convincing- 
jy the impression which it has left, on minds, inspired with the love 
of heavenly truth, and warmed by the glow of philanthropic ardour.— 


¥ 


“ THEY WERE ALL WITH ONE ACCORD IN ONE PLAcE.”’ 


My Harp—that oft I’ve tuned to earthly song, 

To idle lays, that some might deem were wrong, 

Now would I strike thy chords with holier hand, 

And sing the praises of that noble band, 

Whoin thy cause, O Truth! hath madea fearless stand ! 


Thee, D*****d! first of all this matchless train, 
My spirit hails, for first of all thou art ! 

With prophet’s dauntless voice, and single heart! 
To thee the Muse would dedicate her strain. 

Thy pen is iron, and thy sterling page, 

Breathes the bold freedom of a heavenly sage, 
Who fears not man: but fears alone to swerve 
From conscience’ dictates—mammon’s shrine to serve. 
I hail thy words, courageous, strong, and bold, 
To glad the enthusiast, and to warm the cold; 
To win to love of truth, and ever be, 

The first and boldest for true liberty ! 


On thy true merits longer would I dwell, 
But, o’er my listening ear, lo! other voices swell. 


E’ rr hast thou heard the torrent pour along 
Its bright and crystal waters, pure and strong ? 
Down from the mountain’s height with rushing force, 
The river swells, a cataract in its course ; 
Runs winding through the mead; the happy land 
Yields flowers, and verdure at the proud command! 
The dancing sun gleams o’er the torrent’s face, 
And gives an added charm, a liyelier grace. 
This hast thou known ?—There is that can exceed 
The torrent’s force—the graces of the mead— 
The lively sun, with his heart-warming beam, 
That gaily dances o’er the gushing stream. 
Tis this—the power the orator is given, 
Who makes a noble stand for truth and heaven ! 
Earth and earth’s glories vanish from his sight— 
He criesexulting, ‘‘ Gop perEND THE RicHT!” 
Error’s strong holds he fearless would assail, 
For “ Truth is mighty—and Truth will prevail.” 
Oh! sacred Truth! thou hast no need of art 
To win the judgment, and delight the heart! _ 
But yet, when pleaded thus, ‘twill sometimes be, 
To eloquence we give what’s due alone to thee. 
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And now from mother church a convert hear, 
Declare the story of his change of mind ; 
What though in presence he may weak appear, 
No trammels may his ardent spirit bind! 
The love of Christian freedom fires his soul, 
Tis well—he joins the sect whose faith no creeds control. 


Another convert comes ;—and who is he ? 
A son of Israel and of Judah’s tribe, 
Not brought for show, nor purchased by a bribe. 

His motto this, (from error’s bonds set free, ) 

«7 HAVE BEEN BLIND, BUT Now, BUT Now | sEE!”’ 

His guide—his lamp alone, God’s sacred word : 

This Jed him to the rock, and taught him, Christ is Lord ! 


The dauntless champion of the north with ease, 

A listening audience can instruct and please, 

Does he regret that Christian lands have need 

To form societies ’gainst church or creed ? 
Grieve—the word Christian does not always tend 
To designate that dearest title—friend ? 

Or hoist the flag of liberty and truth ? 

Still age’s wisdom blends with ardent glow of youth! 


Delighted memory might yet longer dwell 

On scenes like these, and others’ merits tell. 

But | forbear! my too presumptuous thought 

Has dared to raise the feeble note untaught, 

To strains I may not warble as I ought. 

Hail! heaven-born Truth! truth’s fearless champions hail ! 
To you such praises nothing can avail. 

Such sacred themes a nobler bard demand, 

They ask a sweeter voice—they ask a holier hand. 


April, 1854. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


Tur Debatebetweenthe Rev. D. Bacor, and the Rey, J. Scorr 
+ Porrer on this interesting question came on, according to previous , 
arrangement, on Monday, April, 14, and was continued for the 
three following days, in the meeting-house of the First Presbyterian 
Congregation in Belfast. Micuar, ANnpRrEws, Esq. and Conway 
R. Dosxs, Esq. presided as chairmen throughout the entire discus- 
sion; and the arrangements, which were under the superintendence 
of Mr. Joun Marsnatt, were so judicious, that although the place 
was crowded, especially on the last two days, the greatest order and 
regularity prevailed. The auditory was not only numerous, but 
respectable, intelligent, and attentive. The discussion lasted for 
four hours each day. Onthe first day each of the Rev. Gentlemen 
made one speech of twq hours: on the two succeeding days, each 
spoke three times, 40 minutes at a time: and on the closing day, 
each made one speech of 40 minutes, and oneof an hour 

The discussion has effected the great object, which its promoters 
had in view ; namely, the attracting of the public attention to the 
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arguments on both sides of the important questions connected with 
the Proper Deity of the Word. The clergymen and others who 
attended at the debate have expressed themselves satisfied with the 
manner in which it was conducted by their respective advocates. 
An authenticated report of the entire debate is now in the press, 
and will speedily appear. Inthe mean time both of the gentlemen 
who were engaged in it are pledged neither to issue nor sanction 
anyother. For this reason the Editor of the Bible Christian abstains 
from laying before his readers any outline of the arguments advanced. 

He would here willingly dismiss the subject; but so many and so 
urgent have been the requests which he has received, to publish 
the following, that he feels himself bound to waive his own personal 
inclinations, by recording statements far too flattering to himself, 
but prompted by the kindest feelings of friendship on the part of 
those who made them. If he be charged with vanity in publishing 
the following report,—may he not ask whether the expression of 
approval from such men as those whose names appear in it;—does 
not go far to excuse, if it cannot justify his vanity? Who is there 
who in such circumstances, would not be vain ? 


UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


A numerous and respectable meeting of the Friends of Unitarian 
Christianity was held on Tuesday, the 22d April, in the Meeting- 
House of the Second Presbyterian Congrezation, to express their 
opinion respecting the conduct of the Rev. J. Scorr Porrrr, 
in reference to his late Controversy with the Rev. Danrex Bacot— 

Hueu M‘catmont, Esq., of Abbeylands, in the Chair; 

Moved by Samuzx 8. THomson, Esq. M. D., seconded by Cror- 
wortHy Dossiy, Esq. and resolved unanimously—“ That it has been 
at all times, and still is, our most earnest wish and desire, to live 
on terms of perfect amity and fellowship with our Christian brethren 
of every denomination ; conceding to each, in the fullest manner, 
that liberty of conscience which we claim for ourselves.” 

W. Boyn, Esq-, of Fort Breda adverted to the manner in which 
the Church seemed disposed to act towards Unitarians; but trust- 
ed, Unitarians would continue to regard and treat all men as their 
brethren. Heconcluded by moving, “that without venturing to ex- 
press any opinion, with regard to the expediency of opening the 
pulpit of the Parish Church of this town, toa minister of the Esta- 
blishment, residing at a distance, for the purpose of preaching a 
series of controversial sermons, we cannot avoid regretting, that he 
should have thought it necessary to impugn, in what we conceive to 
be unwarrantable terms, those views of religious truth which we em- 
brace; and that such sermons were followed by a call to all or any 
of our body, to defeud thetnselves against the attack thus made.” 

This resolution was seconded by A. Wiru1amson, Esq., of Lam- 
beg, and unanimously agreed to. ; 

James Anprews, Esq., moved the third resolution.—He thought, 
that Mr, Porter was entitled to their best thanks, for the manner in 
which he had stepped forward to defend their sentiments, and for 
the boldness with which, when it was attempted to put aside the dis- 
cussion, he said, he should be happy to meet his opponent on any 
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terms he might think proper to appoint. They had all cause to re- 
joice, thas the discussion had taken place. Mr. Anprews then 
moved, 

“ That, although generally averse to public oral disputation, on 
religious subjects, we feel that an acceptance of the invitation thus 
held out was unavoidable; and we now rejoice that the controversy 
has taken place ; because, it has been the means of affording to many 
of our Christian brethren of other denominations an opportunity 
which they might not otherwise have experienced, of becoming ac- 
quainted with our opinions on one important doctrine of Christianity, 
as well as the Scriptural ground on which those opinions are based ; 
and we trust, that the late discussion may, in this way, at least, con- 
tribute to the increase of Christian charity and forbearance.” 

James Tuomeson Tennent, Esq. seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Gites begged, before the resolution passed, to make an ob- 
servation, which, though, from his own personal circumstances, it 
might not be entitled to weight, would, perhaps, not be without its 
effect, from the peculiarity of his situation, he himself being a re- 
cent convert to Unitarianism. He had been present, during the 
whole period of the discussion; there had not been an important 
statement made, which he did not mark, and most scrupulously ob- 
serve ; and he could say, with the greatest truth, that no individual 
present at the discussion would have been more glad to go up, and 
shake Mr. Bagot by the hand, if he had considered his arguments 
correct, than.the humble individual who then addressed them. He 
then bore his testimony to the talents and acquirements of Mr. Porter, 
which, he said, appeared to advantage, when compared with the 
declamation of his opponent. He especially admired Mr. Porter 
for his avoidance of any thing like mere declamation, and because 
he rested his cause upon positive proofs based upon Scripture. Mr. 
Giles then dwelt, strongly, upon what Mr. Bagot had said, on the 
last’ day of the discussion, that Unitarianism tended to destroy the 
love of the Father and the Son. , 

A person from the gallery, whose name we could not ascertain, 
said, he had been, from his infancy, a member of the Church of 
England ; that he had gone to hear Mr, Bagot’s sermons, which 
had been preached in the Parish Church of this town; and that he 
soon felt convinced, the cause there advocated was not the cause of 
the Scriptures. He then noticed several of the texts quoted by Mr. 
Bagot, during the discussion ; and argued, that they did not make 
for his side of the question. He animadverted on the conduct of 
those who had signed the address to Mr. Bagot, because he 
thought, that, by approving of his arguments, they would be doing 
away with the Trinity, and erecting the Son into the only Deity. 
He thought, the address disgraced the Church; and said, if its 
Clergymen signed the address, he would never again put his foot 
within a Church door, 

The Rey. F, Braxety said, Mr. Porter had committed a slight 
mistaké ; for, whilst he strongly defended plain Unitarianism, he 
had allowed Mr. Bagot to take up a kind of Unitarianism, which 
was commonly called Sabellianisra, In future, every Unitarian 
should compel his Trinitarian opponent clearly to put forth his sen- 
timents, Mr, Blakely then made various statements to show, that 
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Unitarianism was spreading, rapidly; and concluded by saying, that 
he approved of discussion, as the chief means of eliciting religious 
truth.—The motion was then unanimously adopted. 

Micuart Anprews, Esq. of Ardoyne, proposed the fourth reso- 
lution, 

«That we embrace, with the highest satisfaction, the opportunity 
now afforded, of deliberately expressing our entire approbation of 
the manly promptitude with which the Rev. J. Scott Porter under. 
took the defence of the grand, fundamental principle of our holy 
religion ;_ the becoming confidence in a righteous cause, and a pros 
tecting Providence, which induced him to bring the question into 
discussion, on any terms devised by his opponent ; the distinguish- 
ed ability, candour, and erudition, which he manifested in illustra- 
ting the decisive and scriptural grounds of our faith in the simple 
Unity of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; and the 
perspicuous, unostentatious, manner in which, though altogether 
unpractised in public disputation, he triumphantly exposed and re- 
futed the arguments of an experienced and dexterous adversary.” 
Joun Dunvitt, Esq., seconded the resolution. 

Doctor Monrcomery expressed great satisfaction in supporting 
the motion, He complimented Mr. Porter for the prompt manner 
in which he had taken up Mr. Bagot’s challenge, and for the ability 
which he had displayed. He was glad, too, that Mr. Porter, in- 
stead of attempting to declaim, with his opponent, had addressed 
himself directly to the judgments of his audience. After some ob- 
servations, he proceeded to notice the progress which had been 
made, in liberality, in late times; and to express his gratification, 
that, now, men shrunk from attempting publicly to declare their 
Trinitarianism, but, like Mr. Bagot, took shelter behind Unitarian- 
ism. He also expressed his satisfaction, that the Clergy, whilst they 
are themselves obliged to sign Creeds, yet dare not come forward 
to defend them, manfully, That was the case, both with the 
Church of England, and the Presbyterian Church. He next no. 
ticed the discordant union of Covenanters, Church-men, &c., to 
laud Mr. Bagot, and oppose Unitarianism ; and said, he verily be- 
lieved, the reason of this was, that they apprehended danger to their 
cause, and because the Bible and education were doing their work. 
He animadverted, very strongly, on Mr. Bagot’s observation, that 
Unitarian doctrines were ‘‘blasphemous,” &c. and that they were 
like a “torch kindled in the hottest flames of hell.”’ If Mr. Bagot 
said these things, without believing them, it was an exhibition dis- 
graceful to human nature; if he did believe them, he (Doctor M.) 
could only say, he compassionated the man whose feelings were of 
such an awful kind. He trusted, that Trinitarians would repudiate 
such sentiments. Be this as it might, he was happy to say, that 
Unitarians did not hold such opinions respecting them, Doctor 
Montgomery concluded a lengthened speech, by supporting the re+ 
solution. [We are sorry, that want uf space compels us to pre- 
sent to our readers, only a meager outline of Dr. M’s eloquent 
and impressive argument. | 

Doctor Bruce took this opportunity of expressing his entire as- 
sent to every thing which had been said, in Mr. Porter’s favour, 
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and of bearing his testimony to the ability and spirit with which he 
overthrew an able, and, certainly, a very provoking and perplexing 
antagonist, Whatever any person might think of the debate, he 
trusted, that, when the report appeared, Mr. Porter’s triumph 
would be more complete, and that his conduct, in this discussion, 
would be more universally approved of. 

A motion was then proposed, by Mr. Williamson, condemnatory 
of the reference Mr. Bagot had madeto Doctor Bruce; but the 
Rev. Doctor begged, that it might be withdrawn, as Mr. Bagot 
had only condemned his opinions, a thing he had a perfect right to 
do; but that he had expressed sentiments of respect towards him, 
individually. Doctor Montgomery also begged, that the resolution 
might not be pressed ; and it was accordingly withdrawn. 

Thanks were then voted to Mr. M‘Calmont; and the meeting 
dispersed. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT. 


The Rev. Crasson Porrer, of Manchester College, York, son 
to the Rev. Witt:am Porrer, of Newtonlimavady, has accepted a 
unanimous call from the First Presbyterian Congregation of Larne ; 
vacant by the removal of the Rev. Dr. Leptir to Eustace-St. 
Dublin. 


REMONSTRANT SYNOD. 


His Majesty’s Ministers have recommended to Parliament to an- 
nex a salary of £50 I.C. per ann. to the clerkship of the Remon- 
strant Synod; and the House of Commons has agreed ‘to the ree 
commendation, ‘The Government have, in this instance, displayed 
that spirit of equitable impartiality which was expected from them. 
Our readers are aware that the presentation of Memorials for Royal 
Bounty to Remonstrant Ministers, on their settlement in congre- 
gations, is no longer restricted to its former vexations and incon. 
venient channel, viz. the Moderator of the General Synod of 
Ulster; but is transacted, as it ought tobe, through the officers of 
their own Ecclesiastical Body. No doubt these arrangements are 
gall and wormwood to the leaders of the Synod who caused the se- 
paration in 1829 ; but in spite of all their puny efforts, the world 
is growing a little wiser as time rollson; and the reign of truth 
and justice is nearer than before. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, at Belfast, on Tuesday 22d of April, aged 65 years, Ex1- 
zazetu, daughter of the late Roszrr Jounson, Esq. of Seymour 
Hill, inthe county of Antrim, She was carried off after an illness 
of only a few hours’ duiation. “‘ Be ye also ready ; for in such an 
hour as ye think not, the Son of Man cometh.” 
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CHRIST'S DEATH A NECESSARY SACRIFICE. 


In a former paper on “Christian Redemption,” * I 
stated what I conceive, the Scriptures teach respecting 
the nature of that salvation which, our blessed Master 
lived and died to effect. From that statement it will 
appear, that that redemption did not consist in being 
delivered from the wrath and curse of an angry God. 
No—God is not governed like us, by the sinful passions 
of anger, hatred, and vengeance. He required not, 
therefore, to be appeased. , "T'was man who required to 
be saved from sin, from ignorance,, from, death. He 
was the lost sheep ;—he, the wandering prodigal. ’Twas 
he who had forsaken the paths of duty, and rebelled 
against his: Maker; not God that had turned against 
the work of his own hands. , Neither did that redemp- 
tion consist in the. performance of,a mere ceremonial 
act, as,some: Trinitarians have unwittingly taught, by 
representing Christ’s, death as, designed ,to, satisfy the 
justice of God, while his mercy was already extended. 
No—Jesus.died to perform .a real, substantial, and 
most important service to the human race. Neither did 
it consist in; “vindicating the honour of God’s broken 
laws,” and in enabling our Almighty Parent to forgive 
us, by freeing, him from the restraint, which, as some 
say, his inexorable justice imposed upon him. For if 
so, then it was.not man that Christ died to save at all: 
it was God whom he came to deliver from the claims of 
his own justice ; and consequently to enable him to act 
unjustly! Yes, according tothis reputedly Orthodox 
doctrine, it was the Father.of the universe that Christ 
came down to earth to, set-at liberty. It was to give 
omnipotence the power to forgive sin. that Christ died. 
It was to set him free from the imperious demands of 
his own inexorable justice ; and to enable him.to deal 
as he previously wished with his disobedient children. 
But this is not the doctrine which the Scriptures teach. 


* See page 173. 
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They tell us that he came to “save the people from their 
sins ;” not that he descended to earth to deliver God 
from any restraint or claims which justice or any other 
attribute might impose. Nor, lastly, did that redemp- 
tion consist in suffering in our stead, the punishment 
that is ever justly due to the unrepenting sinner. No— 
It is still a doctrine of the New, as it was of the Old 
Testament, that, “ without holiness, no man_ shall 
see the Lord;” that, “unless ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” Christ came not to save us im our 
sins: he came to “save his people from their sins.” 
He came, not to deliver us from the punishment of sin, 
by suffering it in our stead; but to free us from sin 
itself. He came “to redeem us from all iniquity,” “ to 
purify unto himself a glorious church without spet or 
wrinkle, or any such thing ;” “to create us anew after 
the image of God,” “to purge away the old leaven,” to 
deliver as from our former vain conversation ; “ wherein 
in time past ye walked according to the course of the 
world,” to “purify the conscience from dead works,” 
that, “being freed from sin, we might become the ser- 
vants of righteousness.” In short, he came, as I have 
there endeavoured to show, to redeem the world from 
the ignorance, the spiritual degradation, and moral 
darkness, in which it was then lying; to offer a free 
pardon for past transgressions to all who would believe 
on him, and obey his precepts; to establish a new and 
more glorious kingdom than that found by the Jewish 
law-giver—even a kingdom in which men might be ena- 
bled to “work out their own salvation; (for the law 
made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better 
hope did, by which we draw nigh to God)” “ and finally 
to place before us, prospects of an inheritance, incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, unfading in the heavens.” ‘ 

But, it may be asked, why was his death necessary: 
to effect that redemption ? Could he not have delivered 
us from our vain conversation, and the world from this 
moral darkness, without sacrificing his life? Could not 
God have granted a free pardon for past transgressions, 
without requiring the Saviour to perish on the cross? 
And might not the glorious Gospel have been publish- 
ed, and the new kingdom established, without the per- 
formance of a scene, at which humanity shudders ; 
without the immolation of one of the fairest characters, 
that ever adorned this earth? Why then is it that 
“ Christ must needs suffer?” 
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To these questions, it is my object at present, to 
return a brief but plain answer. And though it would 
be impossible for human ingenuity to search ont, or 
even for the human mind perhaps to understand, if ex- 
plained, the entire motives, (if I may so speak,) which 
guided an overruling Providence in adopting this mode 
of establishing the Messiah’s kingdom; yet enough 
may be known to prove the necessity of the sacrifice, 
and to vindicate the preceding views of Christian Re- 
demption, from a cavil, which, on these grounds, is 
very unjustly started against them. I[ say unjustly 
started; for if these be really the views revealed in 
Scripture, it comports but little with the humility that 
becomes a Christian to cavil at them, because he does 
not know the why, and the wherefore, that guided an 
inscrutable wisdom in preferring this mode of spreading 
them abroad. “His ways are not as our ways, nor are 
his thoughts as our thoughts.” And though, when doc- 
trines deduced from divine revelation, are plainly opposed 
to what right reason teaches, there is good cause to sus- 
pect that those views are wrong ;~yet, when they are 
not merely compatible with, but approved by the dic- 
tates of that reason, it is no objection to them, that we 
cannot fully comprehend the ways of Providence in 
revealing them to the world. As well might we object 
to the truth of the Christian Religion itself, because, 
during the course of its propagation, the virtuous and 
the innocent have ever been the sufferers, and because 
it has led to scenes at which the heart revolts, and hu- 
manity shudders. To draw, therefore, ai argument 
from the crucifixion of Jesus, against the views of 
Christian Redemption already laid down, is, I main- 
tain, highly unjust. Still I hope to show, that, even if 
the argument were valid, it might be easily obviated, 
by proving the necessity of the sacrifice. 

And here it must be admitted on all hands, that the 
Almighty might have effected our deliverance without 
this sacrifice; for “with him all things are possible ;” 

ea, we can even conceive of him revealing the Gospel, 
as he did the law, from a second Sinai, amidst fires, 
and lightnings, and earthquakes: or we can imagine 
him sending his divinely commissioned messenger, and 
miraculously changing the hearts and minds of the Jews, 
so as to lead them to embrace implicitly the heavenly 
tidings. And in this case the Messiah would not have 
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Been crucified. But God deals not with his creatures 
after such arbitrary methods. He always acts in accor-' 
dance with the reason he bestows, and consistently with 
what he requires of us; and it is needless to say, that 
such a mode of procedure would not only have destroy- 
ed all responsibility on the part of the Jews, so far as 
their accepting or rejecting the Messiah was concerned,’ 
but would have been quite inconsistent with the nature 
and spirit of the Gospel message itself. 

’ But, to come to the point “in ' question—Had the 
Messiah not been crucified,‘ where would have been the 
proof of man’s immortality ? Had Jesus been permitted 
to live a good old age, and at last to drop ‘silently mto 
the grave, ‘wliere erould lave been the evidence of his 
resurrection? Where the knowledge of his ascension to* 
the right hand of: the ' Majesty’ on ‘high ? ? * Where’ the 
signand ‘seal of’ the’ most “important ‘doctrine “of ‘his’ 
Gospel—his'‘conquest over death—his victory‘o’er’ the 
grave ?—a doctrine which he came~ eapectally to esta- 
blish.. This’ would ‘have been’ lost *to-us. » “There 
would not! have been his public’ death witnéssed, ‘perpe- 
trated, ‘and authenticated, ' by ‘a’ hostile” priesthood, and 
dhostile:‘people. ‘There: could not have ‘been’ sucha 
death ‘as certified thé reality of his resurrection} that is; 
there’ would not’ have'been’ such 'a*resurréction as con= 
stitutes’ the ' very ‘essence “of “tlie éw “covenant, ‘the 
pledge® and’ pattern'of ‘man’s ‘revival, the Gospel’ of 4 im- 
alortality: ** )'Thus'we would ‘have still’ been’ wandering’ 
onin' the world ‘without” certainty, almost ‘without a’ 
hope 'that‘we should’ again emerge into"being, after’ we’ 
had béen ‘deposited ‘in “the ‘dark and ‘silent tomb. © That’ 
tomb ‘we should have' dreaded as the’ extinguisher of alt 
our joys. * When we'deposited there the partner 6f ‘our 
bosom,’ ‘or the “friend whom ‘we ‘loved; ‘like Rachel, we’ 
viner have refused tobe’ ‘comforted, “ because’ they are 
not';” because’ ‘those’ ties’ which* we ‘had ‘so’ fondly’ 
i6éebd ort earth, were, perhaps, ‘forever snapt “asunder. 
And-we ourselves’ would ‘have ‘wandéred “joyless on,’ 
with’ the’ certain’ ‘prospect, that’ we'‘in‘our turn ‘must: 
yield to’ the order of ‘nature ‘and with the’ perplexing: 
dread,’ ‘that’ all the’ wonders of’ creation might be eter-' 
nally withdrawn | ‘from ‘our ‘contemplation,’ by ‘the rude’ 
eee of stan wThent A Caplan el se abbas ‘have con-’ 
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ferred but little happiness, as a prospective regret would 
have mingled itself with the cup of joy; and adversity 
and suffering, without the prospect of a righteous retri- 
bution, would have been insupportable indeed. “ But 
now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first 
fruits of them that slept.” “Now we know that out 
Redeemer liveth, and that he will stand at the latter 
day upon the earth; and though after our skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in our flesh shall we see God.” 
It was necessary then that the Messiah should suffer. 
Had he not been raised, as the Apostle observes, our 
faith would have been vain. We should still be in our 
sins. We should still be, at least, in ignorance and 
uncertainty on the subject. But, as the same Apostle 
elsewhere observes, he “was raised again for our jus- 
tifieation ;” that is, that we might be justified in be- 
lieving those doctrines which he taught. His death 
was therefore a necessary sacrifice, that he might set 
this final seal to the truth of his ‘glad tidings ;’ and 
that in the face of the Jewish Sanhedrim, in the face of 
that unbelieving nation, and indeed in the face of the 
whole world, he might give so convincing a proof of 
his Messiahship, and of the divine origin of his Gospel, 
that his greatest enemies, and the most bigoted revilers 
of his cross, might not be able either to gainsay or 
resist it. 
The manner of his death, also, was highly beneficial, 
and indeed necessary to attract the attention of man- 
kind to the truths which he came to reveal. Had he 
been allowed to pass unheeded by the rulers’ of the 
Jewish nation, his fame would have been much slow- 
er in diffusing itself, and would have excited much 
less interest. Though the miracles he wrought, would, 
for a time, have attracted the notice of mankind; yet 
they would have been more liable to be forgotten. His 
claims to he esteemed a divinely commissioned messen- 
ger, would not have been so strictly scrutinized; and 
consequently his Gospel would not have been establish- 
ed on so firm a basis. But, Christ himself foretold,—- 
“And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 
The manner of his death, as he here prophesies, was 
the very means of spreading abroad, as well as of seal- 
ing the truth of his doctrines. Persecution, in this, as 
in every other instance, materially promoted the cause 
that it was designed to destroy. His sufferings and 
R2 
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death attracted the notice of mankind not only then, 
but: through sueceediiig':ages. “Iti led them to examine- 
his :pretensions'more'acéurately ; ‘to ‘investigate more ‘at’ 
large the ‘superior purity of his: doctrines ;+aitd ‘at! the 
same time afforded the most’ convincing evidence of their’ 
truth :-and thushis blood became the surety of ‘a better” 
testament; and chis: ‘sufferings, like the blood ‘ofthe’ 
inartyrsin ‘after ‘ages, became the seed 6f-the chureh.' © 
i Again,'-his déath~ was neeéssary to put an ‘end'to’ the 
rites and cerénionies’ of * the former | dispensation; ‘to’ 
abolish:‘the“offering-and the sacrifice, ‘to! break’ down’ 
«the wall of partition?’ between J ew and’ Gentile, ‘and: 
to‘<<réconcile| both unto God*thone body-on ‘the - cross; : 
haviigslain the enmity thereby.” 0 Had Jesus novsuffer:, 
éd; "the dews ‘miglit- have insisted | shat: the cérentonial 
law of Moses was never ‘abrogated: (In! fact, cit would! 
not have beew abolished: forwe' never find the: Saviour’ 
plainly tedchiing that df was? tobe’ destroyed: © So *far’ 
from it, weofind Him' saying; when’ reproving the Pha’ 
Pisees ‘for! paying tithe of mint; anise and ‘cuniminy 46° 
theneglectiof thé ‘weightier matters“of the diw, judg» 
ment Merey’ cahd-truthis » these? said he; ooughit ye 
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fered then; the Jews inight,cwith some: show of KOAsbRY- 
Haveargued,as they did-wishat'any tate tom ain gaingan, 
that¢ ii order—to Become! Wisémbey '6fthe™ Messiah's 
Kdiidedom,cit owas nbeessaty ‘forthe Gentiles to beedmes 
Jewas aiid to sitbmitcco-their establishud Nites waar 
nlowies.co Thus the oval of sparttida doulas netd have- 
buen broken! WowEN wDheippeands vofvenmityo ww owe 
Tiers: Baeiktthe sie. «The kav of sommandiiontewns! 
tainediien ordinanses;” Would have reniained dmphés peer- 
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crifice of himself, for ever put an end to the oblations 
dndritual'sobservances:* “He: “hath abolished: in \-his' 
flesh *the‘eninity; \éven*the law of commandnients'con-' 
tained in® drdinaheds!” «By one offering’ he lath per 
fected ‘for éver them that are sarictified ;"“—whichshedits) 
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could not therefore be designed merely to abrogate the 
Jewish ceremonies. The truth is, the Mosaic dispensation 
was adapted by a wise Providence, to the knowledge, or 
rather to the ignorance of the world at that period. 
The Jews were then incapable of being influenced by a 
purely spiritual religion. They could not then have 
worshipped “in spirit and in truth,” as Jesus taught. 
They required some external ceremonies to captivate 
the senses, to lead them to the worship of the one 
Supreme. Hence these sacrifices were not merely types 
of the Christian one. They were adapted to the infan- 
tile weakness of the human mind at that period. They 
were its “schoolmaster to bring it to Christ.” And 
when it attained sufficient strength to do withont these 
helps, in the fulness of the time Jesus came ;—he 
taught men to make clean the inside of the cup and 

latter ;—he commanded them every where. to repent ; 
and declared that “the hour cometh when neither in 
the mountain nor yet at Jerusalem, shall men worship 
the Father; but when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” In introducing his 
new and spiritual doctrines, he had, however, to take 
away the old; for as long as men could have been jus- 
tified “by the works of the law,” or in other words, by 
mere rites and ceremonies; they would have paid but 
little attention to that “faith which worketh by love.” 
Hence the necessity of the death of Jesus: ‘That death 
was necessary too, for other reasons, as I have already 
proved, besides the mere abrogation of the Jewish 
ordinances ; it was necessary to “abolish death, and to 
bring life and immortality to light.”. Were not this 
paper already too long, | might place its necessity in 
various other points of view. But enough, I trust, 
has been said to point out the important consequences 
resulting from the sufferings of the Saviour; without 
supposing them actually to have changed the unchange- 
able Jehovah; or without attributing to them any mys- 
terious influence on the councils of the Most High. 
They were indeed, of most important efficacy; for 
‘‘Christ redeemed us from the course of the law,” 
from the course of rites, and forms, and ceremonies,— 
those weak and beggarly elements to which many Chris- 
tians desire to be again in bondage; and translated us 
into his new and glorious kingdom,—his kingdom of 
light, of knowledge, and of liberty... But if his suffer- 
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ings were important, so were his doctrines and pre- 
cepts, and so'was his heavenly example: and thus saith 
St. ‘Paul—*‘for if, when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the de«ts of his son; much more 
being reconciled, we shall be saved by his li life.” Thus it 
was, that “ God was in Christ reconciling the world un- 
to himself, not imputing the trespasses unto them ;” for 
as he’ has himself declared, “1, even I, am he that 
blotteth out thy transgressions Jor mine own’ sake, and 
wilh not resign ber aye sins. : 
B. C. D. 
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REVIEW. 

I. Trirnerm Exposep. <A Letter to the Church 
and: Congregation assembling in Union’ Chapel, Abbey- 
Street; for the Worship of the “ONE JEHOVAH; FaTHER, 
Son, anv “Hoty ‘Guost :” from’ Witiiam ‘HAMILTON: 
Drvmmonn, a Worshipper of the One, Onty, Living 
AND True Gon 3 and a Believer ‘in Jesus Carist whom 
hie hath: sent. - 24 Edition, with an’ ‘additional Letter on 
the ‘same’ Taine Svo. Dublin: ‘Shaw: and, Son. pp. ie 
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aright not Byithiism.” By yowu Na nH ‘a Native 
of Poland; ‘a Descendant ‘of’ Abraham, of he Tribe: of i 
Juda S8vo. Dublin.“ Shaw and Son. pp.'8.~ - 


~ TAs i is’ ‘truly an age of. discovery. “All things are 
now ‘to’ be tried’ by’ the testof experiment, and -Lord’ 
Bacon i is ‘likely ‘to’ sway as ‘powerful a sceptre’ over‘us' 
and ‘our ‘successors, ‘as the Stagyrite ever’ wielded over 
our foréfathers.“ Phe*philosopher,’ it is ‘probable, look- 
éd forward’ with prophetic complacency to‘his’increas- 
ing glory)“ but inshis niost fervent‘exul tation, he could: 
never ‘have’ anticipated’ “the extent ‘of ‘his’ conquests.’ 
Pleased he night have been,” to conjectiire, ‘that’ the day’ 
would sarrive,. -when,* in ‘the ‘application’ ‘of: his' ‘admi- 
table maxims; the’ élenients ‘of ‘matter’ would be‘ cor- 
rectly examined; and the:-phenomena’ of: nature regularly 
élassifiéd, aubint' little did he’contemplate, ‘that the: Rev. 
Di ‘Stuart-was' ‘to’ arisé,':and’ to ‘astonish: ‘the: world, by: 
proving,’ that *this, is’ also, the kéy which tinldcks' the 
Bible; ‘and diravels all ‘the intricacies‘of ‘theblogy. ‘We’ 
had’ before: this;' ‘considered i in’our’ siniplicityy ‘that the’ 
natante’ of ipidonopsiy: was to ‘halle matters mord ‘intelli- 
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gible ; but Mr. S. has discovered an original application 
of the principle, by which a number of particulars are 
so jumbled together as to become perfectly unintelligible ; 
and this with him is induction on the genuine Baconian 
process. Mr. S. was unwilling, that so much light 
should be concealed under a bushel, and accordingly his 
pulpit became the candle-stick from which its radiance 
was shed on his congregation in the shape of sermons, 
tending to show, that the Bible, with the help of Lord 
Bacon, proves the Trinity. The Rey, gentleman was 
determined, that if the world did not participate in the 
privileges of his congregation, it should be from no 
want of charity on his part, for he supplied the means by 
a published analysis of his discourses. Dr. Drummond 
appears, from the letter before us, to be one of those 
who considered the gentleman’s theology, as unscriptu- 
ral absurdity, and his philosophy, as shallow pretension. 
No candid person can read Dr. Drummond’s letter with 
the attention it merits, and hesitate to say, that he has 
fairly and fully estimated both Mr. Stewart's system 
and his argument. It is distinguished by the Doctor’s pe- 
culiar manner, his biting point, acute perception, feli- 
citous expression, and effective argument. “ The com- 
mencement of your pastor's first discourse, is completely 
Unitarian,” says Dr. D. Such is the common practice 
now, with Trinitarian controversialists. They quote 
texts in abundance, and reiterate assertions, to prove 
their belief in the Deity’s Unity: but what can this 
effect, except to prove more clearly, the perfect con- 
tradiction between the first and second parts of their 
creed? And thus whilst they suppose, that in taking. 
the Unitarian’s texts, they are weakening his arguments, 
they are only putting their own inconsistencies so 
prominently forward as to save him the trouble of 
exposing their grossness. One of the texts quoted by 
Mr. Stuart, is 1 Cor. 8. 6. on which Dr. Drummond 
thus observes. “In quoting this passage, the Rev. D. 
Stuart, omits two most important. words, the Father. 
Wherefore this omission? Did these two words flash 
a sudden conviction on his mind, that they would over- 
turn the whole crazy edifice, which he was about to 
construct? Before he again casts reflections on the 
honesty of Unitarians, would he not do well to consider 
how much nearer home he may find an appropriate mark 
for his just indignation. In all the works of controversy 
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which I have ever read, I solemnly protest, I never 
met with so unequivocal and so scandalous an instance 
of dishonesty as this.” This is capital detection. The 
Rey. preacher finds in the Scripture, the fact of the 
absolute and simple Unity of God; but this absolute 
and simple Unity is notwithstanding a Unity sui gene- 
vis, a Unity in connection with plurality. This, it cannot 
be denied, is a lucid induction ; and he who has remain- 
ed until now, ignorant of the excellency of the Baco- 
nian mode of reasoning in theology, must deplore his 
deficiency, and sit as an humble disciple at the feet of 
the Rev. D. Stuart. We are not ashamed to own, that 
we would prefer a peaceful retirement to celebrity, 
gained by arguments, such as the preceding; especially, 
if we had any boding conceptions, that an antagonist 
like Dr. D. was ready to pounce upon us. We do 
without vanity, take credit for so much prudence, as 
would keep us coily sheltered in a safe, although in- 
glorious obscurity,—and if necessity were laid upon 
us, so that we must be philosophical, and talk big 
about the nature of things, the constitution of the 
mind, inductive reasoning, “a Unity suc generis,’ and 
in connection with plurality, and such learned phrases, 
we should rather circulate them within the compass of 
our assured admirers, than expose them to the prying 
glance and profane dissection of stubborn thinkers. 
Who would not rather quietly bend his head, and let 
the blast pass over, than meet its rush in such a sen- 
tence as the following? “ The Son,” says he, quoting 
an author, whose name he would have thought it a 
crime to conceal,” is not the same person as the Father, 
to whom also the name Jehovah is attributed,—but che 
same substance, the same being, in a word, the same 
Jehovah, thus revealed to be more persons than one.” 
Is not this profound and edifying? The author’s object 
throughout, is to prove, that, inone Jehovah there are 
three subsistences ; one of these subsistences is the Son, 
but the Son is Jehovah; and therefore three subsisten- 
ces, or the whole Trinity. Q.E.D.” [p.7.] Such is 
the unmerciful manner in which Dr. D. manages his 
opponent's theology. Still we would tell the Dr. that 
he ought to be more compassionate, ought to spare the 
feeble,—and really we cannot avoid saying, that as our 
nature is rather soft, we began almost to melt into ten- 
derness ; and the shock which our nerves endured from 
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the following quotation, had nearly driven us to the 
side of the fallen. We leave our readers to judge, if 
we had not reason, from such a critique as this, on a 
clergyman’s philesophy. ‘He tries to,wield a weapon, 
which he has not strength to raise, and stumbles in the 
effort. He sheuld have confined himself to his. com- 
mentaries, and not laid a hand on philosophy. When a 
puny sophist, catches a strong idea bythe tail, it turns 
upon him and punishes his temerity, by strangling him, 
as a boa constrictor would strangle a monkey.” [p. 8.] 
And here. follows the Doctor's own view of the right use 
of philosophy,—for this we pardon his severity, as when 
we expose ignorance, we should at the same time fur- 
nish instruction ; when we lacerate, it should be in 
order to heal, and thus evince at once our firmness and 
charity. “ Induction,” says Dr. D. “to those who can 
judiciously employ it, is a most valuable instrument of 
knowledge. But itrequires the mind ofa philosopher to 
use it with discretion, and lead to true results. Indus- 
try can collect facts; but to arrange, and combine, and 
deduce from them general principles, is the work of a 
master mind. In the same phenomena which excite 
terror in the bosom of ignorance and .superstition, the 
true interpreter of nature beholds manifestations of the 
Creator’s wisdom, power,.and goodness. Facts are like 
potent medicines that become the vehicles of life or 
death, according as they. are administered by a wise 
man or a fool. As the quack compounds drugs of 
which he knows not the virtue, so.does the theological 
empiric compound the facts of Scripture, of which he 
knows not the spirit,—mistaking words for doctrine, 
and sound for sense, and amalgamating them with cer- 
tain dreamy notions of his own, which he calls singular 
pluralities, and Unities sui generis. The one poisons the 
body, the other the soul.” [p. 9.] We would willingly 
extend our remarks on these letters—but, we are confi- 
dent, that recommended as they are, by the author’s 
name and subject, they will be found in all readers’ 
hands—and render, .of course, our comments unneces- 
sary. We will however .do. ourselves the pleasure of 
noticing one or two points more. .We would direct our 
reader's attention to Doctor ,.Drummond’s admirable 
remarks on the facts of Christianity in his second letter. 
These observations place them in a perspicuous, point 
of view, and strip them of that mystified curtain in 
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which our Orthodox brethren delight to enshroud every 
part of religion. Mr. Stuart, it would seem, felt hurt, 
that Dr. Drummond did not shower compliments on his 
talents and virtues. For this, as the Doctor observes, 
he fully consoled himself by his ewn self-complacent 
opinion. What claim ean a man have to candour, who 
anchristianises his fellow men, and denounces some of 
the purest characters of human nature? Where is the 
charity of those who hurl anathemas and fiery vengeanee 
with gloomy and unmitigated fanaticism? Alas! such 
charity is like the embrace of the hated Moloch, it 
eufolds to agonise, and its squeeze is death. We give a 
return of which christianity alone could impart the mo- 
tive, we breathe our most ardent prayers in their behalf, 
and we anticipate their endless joy. In defending our 
own opinions, or in assailing theirs, our language may 
sometimes be improperly strong; we are but men, and 
feel the impulse of human passion; yet all our serious 
thoughts are love. But the Orthodox are the last who 
should complain of language, for what terms in the vo- 
cabulary of polemical opprobrium, have not been select- 
ed to designate Unitarians? Their creed and _ their 
conduct have been branded as the climax of iniquity, 
the universe is challenged to produce a parallel to their 
guilt, and the blackest and deadliest caverns of hell, 
are said to contain nothing more malignant. These are 
the gentle terms, the dulcet sounds in which Orthodoxy 
expresses its christian tone; and if the Unitarian, but 
let out the burst of his honest indignation, he is stig- 
matised as impatient or abusive. ‘Trinitarians are pri- 
vileged to scatter fire-brands, and to say they are in 
love or sport, and seem to make the language of 
Francis de Sales, of heretics, their motto; that “ when 
the wolf is in the fold, it is lawful for any one to hunt 
him out of it.” 

The second letter mentioned at the head of this 
article, is the production of a most interesting person, 
ason of Israel, who has been lately baptized by the 
profession of Christian Unitarianism. The Jews are the 
most interesting people the world contains, and deserve 
the sympathy and zeal of every christian heart. We 
hope Mr. Nathan is but the first fruits of an abundant 
harvest. His letter is valuable as a testimony ; it is 
valuable also, as expressing the feelings and views on 
this important subject, as discerned by an intelligent, 
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but unsophisticated mind. The following passage de- 
serves peculiar attention—“« THE UNITY OF GOD 
IS THE SOUL OF JUDAISM. So long as the 
doctrine of a Trinity shall be preached to Jews, though 
all England be filled with missionaries to send abroad, 
it will always be merely a commercial business, not 
the glory of our Saviour. I will call upon my breth- 
ren from all parts of the world, they who strongly and 
highly believe that Messiah shall come—if they expect 
that Messiah shall be sent by Jehovah to them, or if 
Messiah shall be Jehovah himself? Every Jew will 
tremble at such doctrine.” 


—=a 
HINTS TO A DIVINITY STUDENT.* = 


I. Lay a solid ground-work of Greek and Latin. On 
this may depend your future rank in society, and pos- 
sibly your subsistence. 

Acquire a competent knowledge of Hebrew. This 
is necessary for Biblical Criticism, and always confers 
distinction. 

Cultivate a good taste for style, delivery, and pro- 
nunciation. A deficiency in any of these may mar 
your fairest prospects, and consign you to poverty and 
obscurity. 

Provide a quarto Greek or English New Testament 
interleaved, for the insertion of select criticisms. 

II. Imprint upon your memory the principal points 
in Chronology, and History, sacred and ecclesiastical, 
with Jewish antiquities, and the evidences of Revela- 
tion; but defer the study of larger works till you may 
require them. Students often waste much time in 
reading books, which are forgotten before they come 
into use. 

Practise self-denial as to desultory and miscellaneous 
reading. Submit to be thought ignorant now, if you 
hope ever to be esteemed learned. This rule is essen- 
tial to professional eminence. 

III. Be assiduous and regular in composition, but 
without hurry or precipitation. 

Digest and arrange your subject thoroughly in your 
mind, and then write it out ina correct style and a 


* For hints to a young minister and his people, see vol. 1V. 
page 562. 
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fair hand, without any view to future correction or 
transcribing. Compose on points in which you have 
been well instructed, or texts which you have carefully 
studied. Such sermons will be durable and legible in 
old age. 

Prepare schemes or skeletons of sermons, consisting 
of an exordium, topics or brief heads, and a peroration: 
to be filled up extempore in your walks, and hereafter 
from the pulpit. 

Avoid disputed questions, and keep your mind free 
from prejudices and party spirit. Read Massillon occa- 
sionally, to raise and sustain the tone of your senti- 
ments and style. 

Study some portions of Scripture every day, with 
notes critical and explanatory, (say Hewlett’s.) 

IV. Study the best treatises on pastoral care.* 

Attach yourself to some pious and diligent minister, 
observe his domestic life, and attend him in his minis- 
terial walks and occasional duties. 

Be not impatient to mount the pulpit, but rather 
wait for a favourable opening, and then suffer not your- 
self to be hurried or hacknied. 

Frequent the most approved preachers, and occasion- 
ally attend the most popular; but avoid close imitation 
and mannerism. 

Imbibe a pious and devotional spirit, and let it ap- 


pear in all your ministrations. 
NEmo. 


—>—_ 
NAAMAN, ELISHA AND GEHAZI. 


** NaaMAN, captain of the host of the king of Syria, 
was a great man with his master, and honourable, be- 
cause by him the Lord had given deliverance to Syria: 
he was also a mighty man in valour; but he was a 
leper.” Being informed, that there was a man of God 
in Samaria, whe could cure him of that distemper, so 
offensive and disreputable in itself, and so humiliating 
to a person of his dignity, he obtained leave of the 
king to visit Elisha. He accordingly “departed, and 
took with him ten talents of silver, and six thousand 
pieces of gold, and ten changes of raiment,” to bear 
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the expense of his journey, and make presents suitable 
to his rank, to the prophet, after the eastern custem : 
and notwithstanding the humiliating object of his visit, 
he endeavoured to impress the prophet with an ade- 
quate idea of his importance, by appearing at his hum- 
ble door with a train of horses and chariots. Such a 
display of wealth and grandeur, so well adapted to 
gratify both avarice and vanity, he expected would 
have insured him a ceremonious reception and assiduous 
attention from the man of God. Elisha, however, 
neither came forth to meet him, nor invited him into 
his house; but “sent a messenger unto him, saying, 
go and wash in Jordan seven times, and thy flesh shall 
come unto thee again, and thou shalt be clean.” But 
Naaman was wroth and went away, and said, Behold,_ 
I thought, “he will surely come out to me, and stand 
and call on the name of the Lord his God, and strike 
his hand over the place and recover the leper. Are 
not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better 
than all the waters of Israel? May I not wash in them’ 
and be clean? so he turned and went away in a rage.” 
His servants, however, whose humble station exempted 
them from the influence of pride, came near and sug- 
gested this prudent counsel, “my father, if the prophet 
had bid thee do some great thing, wouldst thou not 
have done it? How much rather then, when he saith 
to thee, wash and be clean? Then went he-down, and 
dipped himself seven times in Jordan, according to the 
saying of the man of God; and his flesh came again, 
like unto the flesh of a little child, and he was clean.” 
And he returned to the man of God, he and all his 
company, and came and stood before him: and he said, 
behold, now I know, that there is no God in all the 
earth, but in Israel: now therefore I pray thee, take a 
blessing, (or complimentary and .honorary present) of 
thy servant. But he said, as the Lord liveth, before 
whom 1 stand, I will receive none. And he urged 
him to take it, but he refused. And Naaman said, shall 
there not then be given to thy servant two mules bur- 
den of earth? (probably to erect an altar, from a su- 
perstitious notion, that materials bestowed by the pro- 
phet might be more acceptable to God) for thy servant 
will henceforth offer neither burned offering nor sacri- 
fice unto other Gods, but unto the Lord. In this 
thing pardon thy servant, that when my master goeth 
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into the house of Rimmon to worship there, and he 
leaneth on my hand, and I bow myself in the house of 
Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this thing. 
And he said, go in peace.” 

But Gehazi, the servant of the man of God, said, 
“Behold, my master hath spared Naaman, this Syrian, in 
not receiving at his hand, that which he brought ;. but 
as the Lord liveth, I will run after him and take some- 
what of him. So Gehazi followed after Naaman, and 
when Naaman saw him running after him, he lighted 
down out of his chariot to meet him, and said, is 
all well? And he said, all is well. My master hath 
sent me saying, behold, even now there be come 
to me from mount Ephraim, two young men of the 
sons of the prophets. Give them, I pray thee, a talent 
of silver, and two changes of garments. And Naa- 
man said, be content, take two talents: and he urged 
him, and bound two talents of silver in two bags, 
with two changes of garments, and laid them upon two 
‘of his servants, and they bare them before him. And 
when he came to the tower, he took them from their 
hands and bestowed them in the house; and he let the 
men go, and they departed. But he went in and stood 
before his master, and Elisha said unto him, Whence 
comest thou, Gehazi? and he said, thy servant went no 
whither ; and he said unto him, went not my heart with 
thee, when the man turned again from his chariot to 
meet thee? Is ita time to receive money and to receive 
garments, and oliveyards, and vineyards, and sheep, 
and oxen, and men-servants, and maid-servants? The 
leprosy of Naaman therefore shall cleave unto thee, and 
unto thy seed for ever. And he went out from his 
presence a leper, as white as snow.” 

This interesting story naturally divides itself into 
three acts; and as usual in the most ancient writings, 
in perhaps all languages, the whole is eomposed in the 
dramatic style. A few observations on each part, will 
be sufficient to point out the topics of edification, that 
may be drawn from it. 

The moral of the first part naturally follows from 
the words, “my Father; if the prophet) had bid thee 
do some: great thing, wouldst thou not have done it ? 
How much rather, when he saith unto thee, wash and 
be clean ?” 
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It is natural for men to think, that important and 
difficult objects cannot be attained by simple expedients; 
and that in proportion as the end is incomprehensible 
or surprising, the means should be unaccountable and 
mysterious; that as the one surpasses our ability, the 
other should exceed our comprehension. Yet, when 
we see, that men of the greatest genius in any art or 
science accomplish their purposes in the simplest man- 
ner, we might be “expected to extend this observation 
to him, who puts a spirit in man and gives him under- 
standing.” We might ‘also reflect, that in all the opera- 
tions of nature, the Almighty produces the greatest 
effects by the simplest means. If we did, we should 
not doubt or suspect any divine commandment, either 
as to its authenticity or its efficacy, merely because it 
was easy to be complied with. This, however, is a sub- 
ject to which we seldom apply the observation. In- 
stead of complying with the simple ordinances of the 
Gospel, men have employed themselves in contriving 
austerities and formalities. One class of religionists: 
think, that they cannot be sufficiently humble and con- 
trite without penances and fasts, nor sufficiently devout 
without a pompous ritual, wearisome forms, and a 
multitude of holidays; and they doubt or deny 
the efficacy of the sacraments, except they be encum- 
bered with a variety of ceremonies, unknown to Christ 
and his disciples. Another class affect to think the 
offices of religion so simple, that they cannot be effec- 
tual, and that it is unnecessary to attend upon them. 
They esteem solitary meditation of equal value with 
private or public prayer; but they never meditate. 
They may read the Bible ora sermon at home; but 
they never do. They comply with baptism only be- 
cause it is customary; and they neglect the Lord’s 
supper, and even the observance of the Lord’s day, 
because they are often neglected by others. Thus by 
omitting the duties of religion, and substituting noth- 
ing in their room, they evince the necessity of those 
positive appointments, which they affect to despise. 
When they thus undervalue the commandments of God, 
they do not consider that some act and external sign 
are neccessary, both to suggest the nature and necessity 
of the duty, and to express it; that without these it 
would soon fall into oblivion; that God may have other 
wise reasons for the appointment; and that with his 
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blessing, the simplest ceremony may produce the most 
happy and lasting effects. 

When men contemn the simple ordinances of reli- 
gion, and substitute more difficult duties in their room, 
they seem to feel the same kind of disappointment with 
Naaman, when he exclaimed, “Behold, I thought, he 
will surely come out to me, and stand, and call on the 
name of the Lord his God, and strike his hand over 
the place, and recover the leper. Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the wa- 
ters of Israel? May I not wash in them and be clean ?” 
And when they omit the duties of religion on ac- 
count of their simplicity, they are exposed to the same 
rebuke with the Syrian. “If the prophet had bid thee 
do some great thing, wouldst thou not have done it? 
How much rather when he said unto thee, wash and 
be clean ? ” 

In the second interview between Naaman and the 
Prophet, we are struck with the disinterested conduct 
of the man of God on the one hand, and with the su- 
perstition and timidity of his new convert on the other. 

Though Elisha did not receive the Captain of the 
Host of the King of Assyria with all the politeness and 
ceremony that he expected, he was not insensible to 
the importance of the errand, that brought him to Sa- 
maria. As the purpose which the Jews and Israelites 
were to answer in the scheme of Providence was to 
preserve and disseminate the knowledge of the true 
God, the conversion of the prime minister of the king 
of Syria could not fail to strike the Prophet as a very 
desirable event: and therefore, although he practised 
that reserve which was natural to his character, or suit- 
able to his profession, he made an indelible impression 
ou the mind of Naaman by a signal miracle, and im- 
portant benefit.. Lest any thing should be wanting to 
the effect, which this should produce on the patient, he 
further evinced the dignity and generosity of his charac- 
ter by refusing the costly presents that were offered to 
him; though his acceptance of them would have been 
only a compliance with an universal custom still preva- 
lentin the east, and considered as a token rather of re- 
spéct than liberality. By this he inculcated this useful 
lesson ; that we should never run the risk of injuring an 
important cause, or tarnishing the lustre of our own 
character, even by such an attention to our interest, as 
would in other cases be innocent. 
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In the sequel of this conference, Naaman evinced the 
superstitious degree to which a new convert often car- 
ries his faith by soliciting a present of sacred earth, and 
at the same time, betrayed that time-serving timidity, 
which one would scarcely think compatible with sucha 
degree of superstition, by begging to be indulged in 
waiting on his master during the idolatrous worship of 
the Syrian Deity, Rimmon. It is to be feared that such 
a timorous proselyte would not’ be a very zealous mis- 
sionary at the court of Damgscus. Such a conclusion 
would naturally follow from the authorised version of 
this passage. But as the acquiescence of the Prophet in 
this plan of Naaman may seem to give a dangerous au- 
thority to his sacrificing his own conscience and the ho- 
nour of God, to views of ambition or emolument, which 
Blisha would be the last of all men to countenance, it is 
necessary to mention, that the best interpretation of this 
passage confines it to the past time; thus: 

“In this thing pardon thy servant, that when my 
master went into the house of Rimmon, to worship 
there ; and he deaned on my hand, and I bowed down in 
the house of Rimmon; in that I worshipped in the house 
of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this thing :” 
and Hlisha said, Go in peace, é. e. The Lord has accep- 
ted of your repentance for these idolatrous practices, as 
having taken place, while ignorant of the true God. 

This is agreeable to the Hebrew idiom: and relieves 
the Syrian nobleman from the base reproach of provid- 
ing, at the moment of his conversion, an apology for 
future apostacy ; and the prophet from seeming to grant 
a dispensation for idolatry. The common translation 
would afford encouragement to the sacrifice of principle 
and conscience to worldly views; and the commands of 
God to the vanities of the world. Persons of this mean 
description are common in every age; and as much so 
at present as at any other period; but they are equally 
despised by the party which they desert, and those 
whose society they court; and never attain to conse- 
quence or respectability among their fellow-citizens, in 
an enlightened and well-principled community. 

The concluding division of this narrative represents 
in a strong light the dignity and wisdom of Elisha, as 
well as the baseness and dishonesty of Gehazi. 

I have already explained those circumstances, which 
made it peculiarly, on that occasion, incumbent on the 
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Prophet to refuse the customary gifts. .His own repu- 
tation, and the honour of religion; the conversion of 
Naaman, perhaps of Benhadad and his court, might all 
depend on the integrity of the prophet. How much 
then must he have been disgusted and shocked when all 
these important interests were endangered by the selfish- 
ness and falsehood of his servant! It is probable, that 
Gehazi did not take the same view of the subject with 
his master; and therefore was not as culpable as if he 
had seen in a just light the fatal consequences that might 
have followed his conduct. But he could not have been 
ignorant, that he was guilty of duplicity, and dishonesty : 
and that he tock as effectual measures to defeat the 
wise and honourable designs of the prophet, as if he had 
intended to do so, will appear upon a review of the trans- 
action, which will point out both to menial servants, 
and all persons in subordinate places of trust, the danger, 
as well as guilt of deviating in the slightest degree from 
the paths of integrity and fidelity. 

The first thought which occurred to Gehazi was, that 
his master had acted with unreasonable liberality, and 
an inattention to gain, that was ill suited to his cireum- 
stances, when he refused a customary present from a 
person, who would have willingly bestowed it, could so 
well afford it, and had at the same time derived an in- 
estimable benefit from Elisha. The gift, which he had 
offered, independently of any other considerations, was 
a cheap price for the service done him; and if the Pro- 
phet was so absurd as to refuse his due, his servant 
could see no reason, why he should not avail himself of 
so fair an opportunity. The morality of this reasoning 
is not indeed very sound ; but it satisfied the conscience 
of Gehazi. Accordingly he said to himself, ‘* Behold, 
my master hath spared Naaman this Syrian in not re- 
ceiving at his hands that which he brought; but, as the 
Lord liveth, I will run after him and take somewhat of 
him.” When Naaman saw him running after him, he 
showed the same respect for the servant, as he would 
have done to the master, by alighting from his chariot, 
after the manner of the east; and said, “Is all well?” 
and he said, “all is well.” Though we are told, that 
Naaman had proceeded but a little way from the house, 
and that Gehazi had run the whole way after him, yet 
he had already contrived a formal story to cheat the 
stranger and dishonour his master. “My master hath 
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sent me, saying, Behold, even now, there be come to 
me from Mount Ephraim two young men of the sons 
of the prophets. Give them, I pray thee, a talent of 
silver, and two changes of raiment.” Here is a very 
plausible story, artfully and expeditiously composed. 
The strangers were come, “ even now,” since the depar- 
ture of Naaman to account for not making the request 
before he left the house. These strangers were young 
men of the sons of the prophets, who had a claim on 
the patronage of Elisha, as students of the Divine Law, 
and attendants on the prophets. Agreeably to this, they 
came from Mount Ephraim, where there was probably 
a college; and as Gehazi wished to have a change of 
dress for himself, the number of the strangers furnished 
an apology for asking for two suits of clothes. What- 
ever were his first views of this business, we see, how 
soon he has embarrassed himself in all the guilt of 
knavery, lying, unfaithfulness to his master, and we 
may say, theft. Naaman’s reply was -dictated by un- 
suspecting generosity. He pressed him to take twice 
as much money as he had asked, which shews, that the 
present intended for Elisha must have been very consi- 
derable. “Be content, take two talents.” The ava- 
rice of Gehazi kept pace with the liberality of the noble 
Syrian. He bound up his fraudulent gains in two bags, 
employed Naaman’s servants to carry them home, stowed 
them in the house, dismissed the servants, and then 
confidently presented himself in the presence of Elisha, 
that the short time of his absence might preclude all 
suspicion of the manner in which he had been employed. 
“ And Elisha said unto him, whence comest thou, Ge- 
hazi?” And with the same confidence he replied, “ Thy 
servant went no whither.” Here was the consummation 
of his guilt. In addition to this complicated plan of 
imposition and fraud, he had the assurance to present 
himself in the presence of the prophet; and before he 
was directly accused, he audaciously denied, that he had 
been absent from the house. When to this we add, 
that Gehazi was a confidential servant of the prophet, 
and in particular had been employed by him in the edi- 
fying miracle of the good Shunamite, we cannot be sur- 
prized at the indignation of Elisha, when “he said unto 
him, Went not my heart with thee, when the man turn- 
ed again from his chariot to meet thee? Is this a time 
to receive money, and to receive garments? The le- 
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prosy, therefore, of Naaman shail cleave unto thee, 
and unto thy seed for ever.” He went out from his 
presence “a leper as white as snow,” and we hear no 
more of his being employed by Elisha. His connexion 
with that great man seems, however, to have obtained 
him some distinction ; for the only mention made of him 
afterward, is on occasion of his conversation with the 
king, concerning all the great things that Elisha had 
done. 

I shall conclude with stating three points of instruc- 
tion to be learned from the three parts of this narra- 
tive. 

On the first I observe, that we should not neglect any 
of the divine laws or institutions ; but comply with the 
more difficult as trials of our obedience, and rely upon 
the easy in testimony of our faith. We should think 
nothing too hard, when ordained by divine authority ; 
and we should trust, that the simplest appointments may 
be productive of important effects by the grace and under 
the providence of God. We should therefore neither 
endeavour to make the difficult conform to our infirmity, 
and indolence; nor complicate the simple to gratify our 
superstition. The text is particularly applicable to mo- 
dern Christians. If we had been trained up in the ri- 
gorous sanctity of the ancient Puritans, or exercised in 
the laborious superstitions of Popery, we should proba- 
bly have continued in them till the end of our lives; 
how much the rather should we be observant of the pre- 
cepts and ordinances of religion, now that they are re- 
duced to the simplicity of the Gospel ? 

The moral suggested by the conduct of Elisha, in 
the second conference with Naaman, is also very im- 
portant; never to sully our reputation, hazard our use- 
fulness, or dishoneur a valuable cause, by an attention 
to self-interest, even when it would otherwise be allow- 
able. This observation, is not confined to such eminent 
persons as Elisha. Every man occupies a more eleva- 
ted situation in the scheme of providence, than he is 
willing to believe, when called on to perform its duties ; 
and the interest of virtue and religion depends more 
upon the conduct and faith of private individuals than 
is generally imagined. It is therefore our duty to reflect 
upon that view of our character and situation in which 
we are most conspicuous and useful, and to form a re- 
solution, that no personal motive shall tempt us to con- 
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tract our sphere of usefulness, or descend from that 
station in which we have been placed by the king of 
kings; this we should value above any earthly dignity 
and emolument, and these should be chiefly priz- 
ed as instruments, by which our moral and religious 
influence may be extended. The more critical is the 
state of religion, the more tenacious should we be of 
the purity of our characters and principles; on such oc- 
casions, we should rather ask ourselves than leave it to 
others to reproach us. “ Is this a time to receive money, 
and to indulge in vanity ; or to barter our consciences 
and our faith, for the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life?” 

The instruction to be derived from the conduct of 
Gehazi, will require little illustration. It warns us of 
the danger of giving way to first views of things, in 
which self-interest is concerned; cautions us against 
the steep and slippery ways of sin, and particularly 
displays the guilt and danger of violating a trust, when 
the reputation of our employer, and the success of 
some important business, may be marred by our igno- 
yance and unfaithfulness. No man can foresee all 
the consequences of his actions, even when he alone is 
concerned in them: much less can persons who act for 
others, form any just idea of the result of their errors 
or faults. Gehazi never thought that the honour of a 
prophet, the conversion of a kingdom, or the glory of 
God, could be injured by his receiving a voluntary do- 
nation of a talent of silver, and two changes of garments. 

This portion of sacred history should determine us, 
to adhere rigorously to the rules of integrity, the prin- 
ciples of true honour, and the precepts, doctrines and 
ordinances of the gospel of Christ. : 

Erasmus. 


——=f———- 
REMARK ON GEN. XXXI. 27. 


«‘ Wherefore didst thou flee away secretly ; and didst not. tell me, 
that I might have sent thee away with mirth and with songs, and 
with tabret and with harp ?” , 

In the unchanging Hast, it is still the custom to dis- 
miss departing friends with music and songs. A modern 
oriental traveller, complains of being seriously incom- 
moded by his acquaintances taking leave of him in this 
manner, when he was preparing to set forth ona journey. 
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THE REMONSTRANT SYNOD, AND THE AMERI. 
CAN ASSEMBLY. 


Copy or A L5rTeR FROM THE ReEMoNSTRANT Sy- 
Nop oF ULSTER, TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 0 
AMERICA. . 


The Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 


BRETHREN, 

In the minutes of the General Synod of Ulster, for the 
year 1832, a letter was published, which appears to 
haye been addressed by you to that Reverend Body ; 
and which has, no doubt, been still more widely circula- 
ted through the medium of the annually printed report 
of your own ecclesiastical transactions. This letter con- 
tains a paragraph which has excited in our minds, feel- 
ings of a very painful nature. The following are the 
words to which we refer. 

“ We congratulate you on the all-important change 
which has taken place in your body, freeing you from 
those who deny the only Lord God and Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ ; so that now, im the unity of the spirit in Christ 
Jesus, you will be able to live in the bonds of peace.” 

As we are the only persons, who, of late years, have 
collectively renounced connexion with the General Sy- 
nod of Ulster, we must, consequently, be the persons 
whom you have thus stigmatized as deniers of “the 
only Lord God and Redeemer Jesus Christ.” 

It is our study to “live peaceably with all men;” 
yet this unprovoked, and deliberate attack.on our reli- 
gious character, we cannot, and we will not passively 
endure. The imputation which you have wantonly cast 
on us, we repel with those emotions of resentment 
which naturally and involuntarily arise in the human 
breast, on the reception of insult or of injury, and the 
moderate indulgence of which has been sanctioned by 
the precept of an inspired Apostle. 

But though we feel as men must feel, when wrong- 
fully used, still we forget not the forbearance incumbent 
on us as christians. We forget not that we are follow- 
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ers of him, who, when undergoing the cruelest treat- 
ment, and the foulest reproaches that malignant big- 
otry could devise, breathed a fervent supplication on 
behalf of his persecutors, and pleaded their ignorance, 
as an extenuation of their crime. Whilst we indignant- 
ly repudiate the calumny, we can look down with com- 
passion on the misjudging individuals by whom it has 
been uttered; and pray mest sincerely that the work- 
ings of divine grace, may christianize the uncharitable- 
ness of their spirit; that the light of divine truth, may 
dispel the darkness of their understanding, and that 
they may speedily be brought to a sight of the trans- 
gression wherein they have transgressed. 

Some of those persons whom you affectionately 
address, as “very dear brethren in the Lord,” and in 
the midst of whom it is our lot to reside, have attempt- 
ed on various occasions, and in various ways, to black- 
en our characters, and injure our cause by misrepresen- 
tations, similar to those which you have rashly and 
recklessly scattered abroad. In our own country, how- 
ever, where we are known, and where our principles 
are known, such aspersions can do us but little harm. 
At home, (and we trust, that the circumstances which 
have extorted the declaration, will sufficiently apolo- 
gize for its self-laudatory appearance,)—at home, we 
stand, thank God, on ground so high as to raise us 
above the mire and dirt flung by our puny assailants. 
In your distant land, the case is different. There the 
means of information respecting our characters as indi- 
viduals, and as a church, are extremely defective ; and 
the evil report which has emanated from your Reverend 
Assembly, may cause us to incur the reprobation of 
men, whose good opinions we prize, and whose good 
will we are solicitous to conciliate. For these reasons, 
we deem it necessary to wipe away an imputation as 
groundless as it is gross. 

The judyment you have pronounced against us must 
be attributed either to a culpable neglect of that inquiry — 
which ought always to precede condemnation, or, to a 
still more culpable disregard of christian candour. You 
seem to suppose that the standard of Unitarianism has 
been hoisted as the armorial cognizance of our associa- 
tion. The supposition is erroneous. We have unfurled 
a much broader banner; ard “ Liberty of Conscience,” 
is the sacred inscription which it bears. We are not 
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banded as the followers of Arius, or of Athanasius; 
of Arminius or of Calvin. Christ, and Christ only is 
our master ; the Bible, and Bible only is our confession 
of faith. Every member of the Remonstrant Synod 
has perfect liberty to form his own opinions on all dis- 
puted points of theology, and is not merely permitted, but 
encouraged to avow without reserve, the opinions which 
he has formed without control. According to our consti- 
tutional regulations, ministers or licentiates of the Gene- 
ral Synod of Ulster, or of the Kirk of Scotland, or even 
of your own most orthodox assembly, may be chosen as 
the pastors of any vacant congregations under our care ; 
and may at all times be invited to sit in our ecclesiastical 
courts, and join us in the affectionate intercourse of mi- 
nisterial services, and christian communion. Different 
opinions on the comparatively unimportant subject of 
Church Government would no doubt render ecclesiastical 
union, in many cases, inconvenient, if not altogether 
impracticable. Presbyterianism could not well be made 
to coalesce with prelacy, nor independentism with ei- 
ther. But except where this accideutal obstruction lies 
in the way, we are ready to hold forth the right hand 
of fellowship to “every spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh ;”” and be it borne in mind, 
that though extraneous circumstances may sometimes 
prevent us from giving our hands to such persons, we 
are never indisposed to give them our hearts. 

The literally apostolic, and truly Catholic principle 
of communion which we have adopted, and acted on, 
will probably be considered as latitudinarian, and may 
subject us to the reprehension of that multifarious host 
of blinded zealots, who contend furiously for such a 
uniformity in religious belief as never has been, and 
never can be attained ; and who will hold no ecclesias- 
tical intercourse whatever, with any one who differs 
from them on even the minutest point of controvert- 
ed theology. Men of contracted hearts, and contracted 
views are invariably prone to raise a barrier of circum- 
vallation around the petty precincts of their own tradi- 
tional creed; and to regard as outcasts and aliens, all 
persons, without exception, who dwell beyond the line 
of demarcation thus arbitrarily drawn. Let those nar- 
row-minded men censure our conduct if they please; 
but to us, it must always be matter of soul-felt comfort, 
and soul-felt thankfulness, that we have been preserved 
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from the guilt of creating bitterness, and strifes, and 
intestine divisions in the household of faith, by daring 
to exclude from communion, multitudes, whose title to 
admission has been recognised as valid by our Saviour 
and his Apostles. 

The very serious charge to which you have given cir- 
culation, seems to have had a more immediate reference 
to the principles collectively professed by us, as a reli- 
gious body ; and we trust you are now ready to acknow- 
ledge, that when thus generally applied, it is a charge 
totally and palpably destitute of foundation. 

The accusation is equally groundiess, and equally ea- 
lumnious, if preferred against any member of our asso- 
ciation, in his individual capacity. 

That Antitrinitarian sentiments are entertained by a 
large majority of the ministers and laity connected with 
us, is a fact which it is by no means our wish to conceal. 
The persons holding those sentiments, glory in avowing 
them. They glory in avowing, that Unitarianism is 
the ereed of tiieit cottscientions, and deliberate, and 
unwavering adoption. But the horrible impiety of de- 
nying either their Maker, or their Redeemer, they do 
most solemnly and unequivocally disclaim, A charge 
so foul, and at the same time so false, they hurl from 
them with feelings not easily suppressed. Far from de- 
nying the one God, their great Creator, the Father, they 
honour him as “ the one living and true God, besides 

whom there is none else.” To him, they ascribe undi- 
' vided supremacy ; to him, they offer up undivided ado- 
ration; to him and to him alone, they render that glory 
which he has declared he will not give unto another. 
Far from denying their blessed Redeemer, they believe 
in their hearts, and testify with their lips, that he is 
“the Christ, the Son of the living God ;” they hail him, 
as the Messiah who came to save us from our sins—tliey 
revere him as the appointed judge, before whose tribu- 
nal we must all hereafter stand—they give him, and 
give him willingly and thankfully all the homage which 
he claims ; they refuse him no honour, which he himself 
would have accepted: they withhold from him no wor- 
ship which he has not expressly forbidden—“ Jn that 
day, ye shall ask me nothing ;—whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in my name, he will give you.’ “ The hour 
cometh and now is, when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship THE FATHER, tn spirit and in truth.” 
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To accuse Unitarians of denying or vilifying the Son> 
because they cannot conscientiously regard him as co- 
essential, co-identical, and co-eternal with the Father, 
from whom he derived his existence, is not less unjust, 
than it would be to accuse Protestants of dishonouring 
Mary, “ blessed among women,” because they do not 
supplicate for her mediation and intercession, To say 
that Unitarians are disposed to depreciate the character 
and thus provoke the displeasure of that sacred person- 
age through whom alone they look for salvation, and by 
whose lips their final doom will one day be pronounced, 
is to say that they are insane. To charge them with 
such wanton, unprofitable, and unaccountable wicked- 
ness, is to charge them with acting in opposition to eve- 
ry known principle of human nature. That the impu- 
tation should be well founded, is morally impossible. 
That it should ever have been cast out, is a mournful 
exemplification of that bitterness of heart, which zeal 
without knowledge hardly ever fails to produce. In- 
deed, brethren, you have done us wrong. 

But whatever injury you may have perpetrated, or at- 
tempted to perpetrate towards us, you have subjected 
your own best and highest concerns to injury far more 
serious. Are you aware, what manner of spirit, the 
railing accusation which has called forth this rebuke, 
evinces you to be of? Are you aware of the penalties 
denounced against such sins as the one which now lies 
at your door? Are you aware, that he who passes un- 
charitable judgment on others, condemns himself—be- 
comes the meter out of his own punishment—the sealer 
of his own doom? Hearken to the words of him whom 
you have represented us as denying—“ Judge not, that 
ye be not judged ; for with what judgment ye judge, 
ye shall be judged.” Suffer us also to remind you, that, 
in the New Testament, vevilers are classed with thieves, 
and fornicators, and other heinous delinquents, concern- 
ing whom it is declared, “that they shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God.” We implore you, Fellow-Chris- 
tians, if you will permit us to address you by that 
name,—in a spirit of unfeigned solicitude for your well- 
being, we implore you to reflect seriously on these, and 
many similar denunciations; and bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance ! 

You evidently lay claim to the merit of believing 
those things which accord with sound doctrine. The 
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validity of this claim, we are not at present inclined to 
discuss ; but we warn you on authority which will not ~ 
be questioned, that though you “ understood all myste- 
ries, and had all faith, yet, if ye have not charity, ye 
are nothing.” 

And, if you will pardon the not unnatural inquiry, 
we would ask, Whoare ye, that have thus presumed to 
domineer over your fellow-men, and judge them before 
the time? Have-you obtained a charter of infallibility 
from above? Or, on what other ground, do you rest 
your competency to decide dogmatically respecting cer- 
tain abstruse and much controverted articles of belief; 
and to anathematize as heretics, all who cannot pro- 
nounce exactly in the same way that you do, the Shib- 
boleth of sectarian distinction? It may be in your 
power to boast of living Newtons, and Lockes, and 
Clarkes. All we say is, that if you have amongst you 
such burning and shining lights, the rays of their cele- 
brity have not as yet reached our distant shore. Chan- 
ning, Furness, Buckminster, are known to us; Ware 
and several other American divines are known to us; 
but the eminent men to whom we refer are not connect- 
ed with the General Assembly. Once more, therefore, 
we would emphatically ask, Who are ye? Be not of- 
fended, if we express our apprehension that you must 
be ranked with that numerous class of Christians, who, 
in their devotional services, are accustomed to bewail 
the blindness of their own minds, and the deceitfulness 
of their own hearts—who seem to have a kind of spiritual 
pride, in professing before Almighty God, that they are 
frail, and ignorant, and erring creatures of the dust; 
yet, strange to say, no sooner have they made these 
humble acknowledgments of their inherent proneness 
to error, and depravity—no sooner have they gone 
through these moral and intellectual prostrations, than 
they will start up at once from their lowly posture, as- 
sume a mien and carriage of the loftiest bearing, seat 
themselves with pompous solemnity on the bench of 
judgment, and proclaim dictatorially, that every indi- 
vidual who does not bow to their decisions concerning 
doctrines which they themselves are confessedly incapa- 
ble of comprehending, is a reprobate, for whom men 
are to feel no charity, and to whom heaven will show 
no mercy. What heightens the arrogance and ab. 
surdity of such behaviour, is, that amongst the thou 
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sands of thousands consigned to perdition by these 
uninformed and infuriated zealots, are to be found some 
of the most pious, the most learned, and the most labo. 
rious investigators of religious truth, that ever lived or 
wrote. In our own lands, to omit the mention of other 
lands to which we do not wish to allude, assemblies 
principally composed of half-educated clerical rustics, 
persons much more inured to the cultivation of the soil, 
than to the cultivation of theological science, have been 
known to denounce as damnable, the opinions ultimate- 
ly embraced, after years and years of deep and impar- 
tial research, by Whitby, and Abernethy, and Lardner, 
and Leland, and Taylor, and Priestley, and Price, and 
many other illustrious divines whom it is unnecessary 
to enumerate. In characters of a stern philosophical 
cast, conduct so unbecoming and presumptuous as this, 
provokes a smile of contempt; in characters of a milder 
temperament, it calls forth a sigh of compassion. We 
should have hoped that the religious principles of your 
Reverend Body could hardly fail to be in some degree 
imbued with that spirit of liberality which pervades the 
political institutions of your country; but alas! the 
heart-contracting and heart-hardening influence of bi- 
gotry, seems to be in all countries very nearly the same. 

When the gall of uncharitableness has once been dif- 
fused through the spiritual constitution, it not only em- 
bitters men’s feelings, but prompts them to actions 
highly unjustifiable. A neighbour, or an acquaintance 
holding certain tenets, they have been led to regard as 
an object of God’s abhorrence; he (the neighbour) 
therefore, very naturally becomes the object of theirs. 
Thinking ill of him, they of course speak ill of him, 
and point to him as a miscreant who ought to be shun- 
ned as if he bore the plague-spot on his forehead. Now, 
is not this persecution of the cruelest kind? It wounds 
a fellow-creature in the very apple of his eye. It ins 
jures him in character, and in all the innumerable and 
invaluable comforts with which character is connected : 
it injures him in his business, or profession: it injures 
him in every private and social relation of life. The 
evil does not always stop at this point. From the in- 
vasion of reputation, to the direct invasion of property ; 
from wrongful thoughts and words to wrongful deeds, 
the transition of intolerance is natural and easy. A 
practical verification of the foregoing remarks, was re- 
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cently exhibited by the certain sons of Diotrephes, “ who 
love to have pre-eminence” in the General Synod of 
Ulster. With the Parliamentary allowance enjoyed by 
Remonstrant Ministers, settled in congregations before 
the late separation took place, those men did not at- 
tempt to interfere. And why did they not? Because 
from the irrevocableness of the national grant, it was 
perfectly well known that the attempt would be vain. 
But that which they thought it possible to do, they re- 
solved on doing. Taking unfair advantage of a regu- 
lation which required that the signature of their Mode- 
rator should, PRO FORMA, be attached to each certificate 
of future ordinations amongst us, they declared their 
determination, not indeed to withhold the sought-for 
signature—that would have been a straight forward 
proceeding—but, to accompany the usual testimonial 
with ‘such representations to Government” as would, 
they hoped, be the means of bereaving our successors 
in the ministry of a main portion of their support; and 
of getting the allowances, thus intercepted, handed 
over to the pastors of factitious congregations elaborated 
by themselves. That this was the object in view, was 
acknowledged in open Synod, by some members of the 
dominant faction, and not denied by any. However, 
the best concerted schemes are liable to failure. The 
iniquity of the scheme in question was detected by a 
fair-dealing administration ; the sole sufficiency of our 
own Moderator’s signature was officially recognized ; 
and the meditated spoliation, unexpectedly prohibited. 
From the guilt of perpetrating a machination so nefari- 
ous, its authors have, much against their will, been pre- 
served; the shame of having devised it rests on them 
for ever ! 

You congratulate the General Synod of Ulster on 
their being freed from persons entertaining the religious 
sentiments erroneously attributed to us; and you ex- 
press a hope “ that now, in unity of spirit,” the members 
of that assembly “will be able to live in the bonds of 
peace.” If by unity of spirit you mean, as you obvi- 
ously do mean, accordance in theological belief, never 
were words uttered more cuttingly, though perhaps un- 
intentionally sarcastic. We cannot conceive how you 
could be unapprized of the well-known fact, that many 
ministers still in communion with the General Synod, 
openly declared their dissent from that article of faith 
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against the imposition of which, as a test, we joined in 
remonstrating. <A still more numerous class of your 
‘very dear brethren,” are generally supposed to have 
made on the memorable and melancholy occasion to 
which we have just alluded, a solemn profession of 
belief in the doctrine inquisitorially propounded, whilst 
the conviction of their hearts belied the language extort- 
ed from their lips. To these unhappy men, if any such 
there were, it would be useless for us to advert; inas- 
much, as you would, probably, concur in sentiment 
with certain influential members of Synod who can- 
didly and publicly avowed, “that they would sooner 
retain in communion twenty hypocrites, than extend 
the band of fellowship to one honest Unitarian !” 

The hope expressed that your “much beloved” cor- 
' respondents would be able to live together in peace, has 
proved not less fallacious, than your assumption of their 
perfect unanimity with regard to matters theological. 
‘Their recent annual meetings have been characterized 
by intestine dissensions, and an acrimony of speech 
and spirit never previously exceeded. Not having us 
to quarrel with, they have commenced quarrelling a- 
mongst themselves. Between some of the most violent 
and vociferous demanders of our extrusion, imputations 
of heresy and immorality have in open court been reci- 
procally and recriminatively bandied. May we venture 
to express an apprehension, that the convocations even 
of your own professedly orthodox assembly, have not, 
on all occasions, been remarkable for either sameness 
of opinion, or fraternal kindness of demeanour. If any 
reliance can be placed on published statements apparent- 
ly well authenticated, a vehemence of temper, and a 
coarseness of language have sometimes been exhibited 
at your meetings, which were not very becoming in mi- 
nisters of the Gospel. It is by no means unnatural 
that the members of the General Assembly, and of the 
General Synod, should be mutually disposed to cherish 
what they call “a spirit of holy brotherhood ;” for be- 
tween the two bodies there seems at present to exist a 
real congeniality of disposition and character. We 
trust, that a time is not far distant, when they will 
harmonize with each other on christian principles. 

When we look around us in the world, and observe 
the discord and intolerance, and ambitious strivings, 
for the mastery, by which many ecclesiastical commu- 
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nities are distracted,—we cannot refrain from expressing’ 
thankfulness to him, who, i this respect, “ hath made 
our association to differ” so happily, from some that 
might be particularized. We can declare with truth, 
that since the day on which we first assembled as a 
religious body, such disagreeable altercations as those 
in which for afew years previous to that period, we 
were involuntarily involved, have been utterly unknown 
to us. Peace and concord have invariably presided at 
our meetings, and throughout the whole diversified 
range of intercourse with each, we have felt in our 
souls, “how good, and how pleasant it is, for brethren 
to dwell together in unity ;’—so that notwithstanding 
the sentence of reprobation passed on us by some un- 
charitable men, and notwithstanding our acknowledged 
deficiency in various departments of duty ; a deficiency 
more deeply deplored by none than by ourselves ; still 
we can humbly lay claim to, at least, one discriminative 
mark of the true christian character. “ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” Will the sects that condemn us ven- 
ture to appeal to the same criterion ? 

We conclude with a request, that you will have the 
candour to retract the imputations so rashly cast on our 
character. Falsehood often travels so fast and so far, 
that truth is unable to overtake her. The calumny to 
which your letter has given circulation may obtain cre- 
dence where the refutal of it will not reach; and there- 
fore we again emphatically call on you to redeem your 
reputation as honest men, and christian ministers, by 
giving the same publicity to the retractation now re- 
quired, that was unfortunately given to the groundless 
and highly injurious charge, which you were the means 
of disseminating so extensively. 

Fervently praying that in your country, and in ours, 
and throughout the whole christian world, knowledge 
may speedily dispel ignorance, truth prevail over error, 
charity succeed to intolerance, and pure and undefiled 
religion reign and triumph for ever,—we subscribe our- 


selves, by order, and in behalf of the Remonstrant Sy- 
nod of Ulster, 


Your friends, and faithful advisers, 


JOHN MITCHEL, Moderator. 
WILLIAM PORTER, Clerk. 
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PREACHING AND PREACHERS. 
NO. Ill. 


EVANGELICAL PREACHING (CONTINUED.) 
Tue Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whately, published 


some years ago, a work entitled “ The errors of Roman- 
ésm traced to their origin in human nature.” In this 
book an excellent idea is somewhat inefficiently pursued. 
A system which, in a great degree addresses itself to 
the imagination, requires to be criticised by an imagi- 
native man, and an intellect of which practical sagacity 
forms the distinguishing characteristic, is fitter for ana- 
tomising the body of Catholicism, than for determining 
\the nature of its animating spirit. Our object, however, 
is not to remark upon Dr. Whately, but to avail our- 
selves of the hint which is conveyed by the title of his 
work. It will be found, we think, that false doctrine 
of every description, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
has, as he expresses it, its “origin in human nature.” 
We question whether any error of .opinion in the 
Christian Church, has ever continued to maintain itself 
without such extrinsic aid. Transubstantiation for in- 
stance, is, no doubt strong. It is strong, however, not 
inits own strength, but in the strength of other things, 
with which it is associated. That dogma, the absurdest 
of an absurd religion, which thrusts aside the testimony 
of Scripture, and tramples the evidence of the senses 
under foot,* is not clung to by its adherents upon evi- 
dence, which would satisfy the same persons of a fact 
in Natural Philosophy, or of an axiom in politics. But 
they cannot surrender Transubstantiation without sur- 
rendering the infallibility of the Church ; and they can- 
not surrender the infallibility of the Church, without 
surrendering much that is felt by the natural man to 
affect or to allure; the splendid ritual that leads cap- 
tive the imagination; the relief afforded by auricular 


* Perhaps we have stated this a little too strongly. If it be the 
true Catholic faith, not that the bread and wine in the Eucharist 
are changed into the body, blood, &c. of Christ, but that the body, 
blood, &c. of Christ, are changed into bread and wine, as Dr. 
Whately asserts in the book before alluded to upon, (if we remem- 
ber rightly) his own investigation and the authority of his friend, 
the Rev. Blanco Whyte, the evidence of the senses cannot justly 
be said to oppose the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
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confession to consciences oppressed with sin; the ten- 
derness of that devotion in which woman kneels to 
supplicate a woman’s aid; the blended character of the 
homage which man delights to offer at the shrine of 
spotless excellence embodied in a female form; the 
consolation carried to the feeble-minded by the power 
ascribed to human agency in general, to influence the 
decrees of the Eternal. We entertain the same opinion 
of another heresy, as mighty as that to which we have 
alluded; we mean the Trinity. Can it be conceived 
that this doctrine,—which is, if possible, less sustainable 
than Transubstantiation ; for even admitting that the 
latter does contradict the testimony of our sensatious, 
and should therefore be discarded, we hold that that 
which involves a contradiction to our ideas of number, 
is still less admissible ; and as far as Revelation is con- 
cerned, we know that the doctrine of the real presence 
may be stated in Scripture language, whilst that of the 
Trinity notoriously cannot: can it be conceived, we 
say, that this doctrine could have bid defiance to the 
accumulated proofs by which its fallacy has been de- 
monstrated, if it had not been protected by some 
foreign force? Were it not that an invisible and imma- 
terial being is a difficult abstraction, and that the idea 
of a God-man may be so easily embraced ;—were it not a 
pleasant thing to feel onrselves secure from all danger 
of idolatry, and yet, by adoring a Deity possessed of 
human form and human feelings, to be at liberty to 
indulge the natural tendency to that which the history 
of mankind proves to be a strangely fascinating sin ;— 
were it not that an incarnate God, who may be invoked 
by his agony and bloody sweat; by his cross and pas- 
sion; by his death and burial; by his resurrection and 
ascension, is calculated to call forth in the great mass 
of the community, emotions far more definite and in- 
tense, than any which are likely to be excited in the 
worshippers of Him, whom no man hath seen, neither 
can see; without parts or passions,—incapable alike of 
suffering and change ;—were it not, above all, that the 
Divinity of our Lord is so inextricably interwoven in 
the minds of its supporters, with the efficacy of his 
atonement, that a connection amounting in many in- 
stances to that of cause and effect, has been established 
between them ;— were it not for these and similar consi- 
derations, we feel assured that the Trinity would long 
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ere this, have fallen before right reason and the word 
ef God. It is certain, no doubt, that nothing but the 
truth can be really advantageous. But, in becoming 
the dupes of error in religious matters, men are Utili- 
tarians with a mistaken notion of utility. Whether or 
not this circumstance ought to induce any alteration in 
the mode of carrying controversy forward, we shall not 
undertake to say. But we are abundantly convinced, 
that those who desire, in the present day, to dissemi- 
nate a belief in the simple Unity of God, could not 
more efficiently assist the cause in which they are enga- 
ged, than by giving to the Unitarian public, and. 
through it to the religious world at large, a full, a 
Satisfactory, and above all, a scriptural consideration of 
the doctrine of the atonement, its leading principle, 
and various modifications. 

Our business, however, at present, is with Evange- 
lical Preaching. If there be truth in what we have 
already written, this style of preaching, if successful, 
must be indebted for its success to certain principles of 
human nature. We do not mean to argue or insinuate, 
that it is likely, upon that account, to be unscriptural. 
We have no doubt that there are doctrines, and modes 
of enforcing doctrines, which are apt to recommend 
themselves extensively, and which are, nevertheless, 
completely destitute of truth. But it is not because 
they so recommend themselves that we consider them 
erroneous. If this circumstance ought not to raise a 
reasonable presumption in their favour, it should not on 
the other hand be allowed to prejudice them in our esti- 
mation. That numbers are no test of truth, has been 
indeed conclusively demonstrated. But we cannot re- 
verse that proposition without sanctioning the Atheist. 
It shall therefore be our object, simply to ascertain the 
causes which make Evangelical Preaching so successful, 
without desiring to draw any conclusion, favourable or 
otherwise, from the result of our investigation. 

Why then is Evangelical Preaching popular? Be- 
cause it is fashionable, is the good old Unitarian answer. 
It is one, however, which cannot be considered satisfac- 
tory. There was a time, when, instead of being fash- 
ionable, Evangelical Preaching was directly the reverse ; 
when the suspicion of having attended it for re other 
purpose, than to ridicule the preacher and quiz the con- 
gregation, would have made a man a scoff and a bye- 
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word, and a shaking of the head to all his acquaintan- 
ces of ton. We allow, unquestionably, that fashion, 
may, at present, muster her votaries in the Evangeli- 
cal assembly. But it was upon her part unwillingly 
and by slow degrees, that the revolution was effected. 
The Indians of North America conceive, that the attri- 
butes by which a conquered foe has been distinguished, 
invariably pass over to the champion by whose prowess. 
he has fallen. In something of the same way it is that 
fashion is ultimately found to shed her influence upon 
those whom she originally resisted even to the death. 
Such has been the case with Evangelical Preaching. 
We must look elsewhere then to find the real reason. 
Any person acquainted with the tenor of Evangelical 
Preaching, or who peruses the rapid or imperfect sketch 
which we laid, last month, before the readers of the 
Bible Christian, must perceive that for the most part it 
subserves to two grand objects. It seeks in the first 
place to alarm by bold, vehement and vivid denunciations, 
of danger, and in the second place proposes to the ter- 
rified offender an instantaneous, vicarious and uncondi- 
tional salvation. How this species of address should 
produce so powerful an effect, is now to be considered. 
That a preacher should become popular by dooming 
his hearers to destruction, may seem, no doubt, extra- 
ordinary. But the fact is altogether undeniable, and 
a reason for it may be readily assigned. “To preach 
long, loud, and damnation,” says the learned Selden in 
his “ Table Talk,” is the way to be cried up. We love 
aman that damns us, and we run after him again to 
save us. If aman had a sore leg, and he should go to 
an honest, judicious surgeon, and he should only bid 
him keep it warm, and anoint with such an oil, (an oil 
well known) that would do the cure; haply he would 
not much regard him. But if he should go toa sur- 
geon that should tell him, your leg will gangrene with- 
in three days, and it must be cut off, and you will die 
unless. you do something that I could tell you, “ what 
listening there would be to this man! Qh, for the 
Lord’s sake tell me what this is, I will give you any 
content for your pains.” The principle to which the 
great Jurist and Antiquarian here alludes in his usual 
garrulous but entertaining way, is of various applica- 
tion. The two great metaphysical poets of our age, 
Wordsworth in his “Harry Gill,” and Coleridge in the 
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“Three Graves,’ have each of them exhibited similar 
psychological phenomena. A great evil, we believe, 
was never yet authoritatively and confidently threaten- 
ed, without painfully disquieting the individual address- 
ed. The Oby witchcraft of the West Indies, the evil 
eye amongst ourselves, and many other equally well 
‘known superstitions, all rest upon the influence which 
the very denunciation of a calamity has, in causing an 
involuntary faith in its reality. It may, indeed, be 
objected that the opposite is the truth. It may be said 
that men are, for the most part, indisposed to admit 
any given proposition, in proportion as its reception is 
associated with consequences from which they shrink. 
It appears to us, however, that this antagonist prin- 
ciple, though to a certain extent undeniable, is not of 
universal application; that where we might consistent- 
ly expect it to prove most influential, it is really found 
to give the least resistance ; that.our scepticism, instead 
of increasing with the increase of the woe denounced 
against us, is, on the contrary, more likely to be intimi- 
dated by its magnitude ; that the same selfishness which, 
up to a certain point, is often productive of unreason- 
able doubt, tends afterwards, as frequently, to make us 
unreasonably credulous; that to excite in any way a 
vivid idea of intense suffering in connection with our- 
selves, involves a momentary realization of it, which 
of itself, prepares the mind to receive more perma- 
nent impressions ; that in the concerns of futurity, we 
find this principle most powerfully disclosed, and that 
it is when we send forth an anxious eye into that mys- 
terious realm beyond the grave to which we all are 
hastening, that the spectral forms to which we see 
another point aghast, assume an aspect of the most ter- 
rifying reality and truth. Our last remark may be 
illustrated by a striking instance. Perhaps a more 
sceptical man, in the affairs of common life, never exist- 
edthan Dr. Johnson. Sir Joshua Reynolds used to ob- 
serve, that with king David, he said, “in his haste, all 
men are liars.” But the moment his mind passed from 
the present world to the next, he lent a submissive ear 
to every thing whick claimed his credence; from the 
groans of hell. that excited his morbid temperament to 
agony, down to the scratchings of the cock-lane ghost. 
We think, then, that the timidity of human nature is 
apt to be awed into acquiescence by the mere exhibition 
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of excruciating torture—that this principle, true uni- 
versally, is more peculiarly applicable to the momentous 
concerns of futurity—and that it yields no inconsiderable 
assistance to the pulpit ministrations of the evangelical 
divine. But this is not the whole. There are other 
auxiliaries which he can press into the service. We 
need not say that all the descriptions of Holy Writ are 
bold, animated, eastern. We need not say that all the 
descriptions which set forth the doom of those “whom 
restless and uncertain thoughts imagme howling,” are 
enough to fill the amplest imagination, and to appal the 
stoutest heart. If, then, the preacher shall give to the 
exhibition of these herrors a leading place in his dis- 
courses—if the expressive phraseology of scripture shal] 
be copiously introduced—if the terrors of the Lord shall 
be thundered against all persons outside the preacher’s 
creed, though not, perhaps, within the writer’s meaning, 
individuals not accustomed to discriminate upon such 
subjects, (and individuals of this description constitute 
the mass in general) will naturally receive the whole 
upon the authority of Revelation, and quail under the 
uplifted arm of Jehovah. It may be remarked, more- 
over, that all men have a much more definite notion of 
the pains of hell, than they have of the joys of heaven. 
This seems to arise partly from the fact, that pain both 
physical and mental is more intense, as well as more 
infrequent than its opposite; partly from the negation of 
sense as an ingredient in the pleasures of eternity, whilst 
it enters so largely into our conception of the pains; 
partly from the speechless admiration with which the 
sacred writers seem to veil their faces in the presence 
of the everlasting light, contrasted with the expressive 
imagery by which they have made the darkness of the 
deep profound distimetly visible; and partly from the 
impulse which imagination receives from all these cir- 
cumstances in “bodying forth the forms of things un- 
known.” | The evangelical preacher, therefore, assisted 
by the natural principle of credulity to which we have 
adverted—by the peculiar susceptibility of alarm which 
marks our expectations of futurity—by the facility with 
which the awful intimations of Scripture may be made 
universally alarming, and by the force and distinctness 
which characterize our conceptions of eternal torment, 
can scarcely fail to produce a state of torturing excite- 
ment amongst a large class of hearers. “ Agitate, agi- 
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tate, agitate,” was an advice addressed to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, the result evincing its political sa- 
gacity; and a religious body which shall aim, not to e- 
mancipate itself but to bring others into subjection, can- 
not adopt any plan so efficacious for the attainment of 
its object. And the preachers for whose success we are 
now accounting, are well aware of the uses to which the 
principle may be applied. In order to be convinced of 
this, we need only to consult the evangelical biography 
of the last 30 or 40 years. If intellects hovering on the 
confines of insanity—if a complete prostration of physi- 
cal energy—if to walk during the day beneath the 
wrathfal eye of the Almighty—if to start: out of the 
visions of the night screaming from the fire unquench- 
able—if the soul sitting long in anguish on the “ anxi- 
ous bench ;’—if, in short, to entertain a deep “ convic- 
tion of sin,” which is only another name for a lively 
idea of damnation, be not an indubitable pledge that the 
spirit is agitated to its lowest depths,—then areymen 
totally astray in all their estimates of agony, and the 
feelings of a criminal left for execution, of a pleasurable 
nature! Such things have always their effect; an effect 
not to deter, but to attract. Where the strong convul- 
sions are, there the superstitious crowd will always 
think there must be inspiration. It is needless to ob- 
serve upon the force’ of sympathy in those cases, of 
which the early history of Methodism, presents so many 
striking instances; or to point out how the emotions of 
one awakened sinner naturally communicate themselves 
amongst a number; but the hasty hints which we have 
thus thrown out, may, perhaps, assist the reader in in- 
vestigating why it is that those who preach “long, loud 
and damnation,” are, as Selden says, so apt “to be 
eried up.” 

2. But we have only inspected a part of the machine- 
ry of terror. “The cosmogony, or creation of the 
world,” according to Jenkinson'in the Vicar of Wake- 
field, “‘has’puzzled the philosophers of every age,” and, 
- perhaps the introduction of evil into it after its creation, 
has puzzled just as many. The hypothesis of a malig- 
nant spiritual agent is the most usual, and it may be af- 
ter all, the most satisfactory solution. In common with 
the great majority of the christian world, we see no. 
grounds for denying the personality of Satan. We: 
cannot, however, consent to clothe him, as.:many Chris- 

u 2. 
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tians seem to do, with almost all the attributes of Det- 
ty, and to elevate him into a more than Miltonic attitude 
of conflict with one whose thoughts alone are thunder 
to his enemies. We cannot think that the respective 
principles of good and evil partake a divided empire 
upon earth like the Oromasdes and the Arimanes of 
Eastern theology. But opinions awfully different are 
entertained upon these points. The formidable power 
ascribed to the Devil in Evangelical preaching is truly 
startling. In our last month’s paper, we endeavoured 
to convey some faint idea of the mode in which this topic 
is generally treated. Probably the mind of man cannot 
conceive a more effectual instrument of terror than is 
furnished by the deep conviction, that a demon almost 
omnipotent and omnipresent is perpetually exercising 
his malignity and machinations against a miserable crea- 
ture of the dust. If any one doubt the truth of this 
remark, let him read John Bunyan’s experience, as re- 
corded in his “ Grace Abounding.” 

Of the use to which Evangelical Preachers turn the 
operations of the evil one, few can require to be in- 
formed. A worthy friend of ours, himself a most 
devoted evangelical, once praised the Rev. Nicholas 
Armstrong, (a man formerly in all the churches, though 
heard no more, of late, in consequence of his Irvingism,) 
by declaring that such was that Rev. Gentleman’s ex- 
traordinary acquaintance with all the stratagems of 
Satan, that “one would be almost induced to say, he 
must have come from hell!” From whatever quarter, 
however, their information is derived, there is certainly 
no lack of it amongst our evangelical divines. Doubt 
any dogma proposed for your acceptatice, and you are 
under a delusion of the devil. Deny as strenuously as 
you please, that such is the origin of your reasonable 
hesitation, and this only proves that the old serpent has 
more effectually beguiled you. Such reasoning as this 
is not easily encountered ; and when authoritatively 
pronounced, and seconded by those ideas of the Devil’s 
agency with which the mind has been pre-occupied, is 
seldom tried in vain. 

3. We have already stated that the doctrine of 
human depravity forms a prominent part of Evangelical 
Preaching, and it is unquestionably preached with 
great acceptance. -We have somewhere seen this ac- 
counted -for, by saying that it is for the most part the- 
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lower orders who receive this doctrine gladly; that they 
are, generally speaking, gross sinners, and consequent- 
ly both recognize the justice of the terms in which they 
are addressed, and feel gratified by a style of preaching 
which, treating all mankind as alike iniquitous, places 
their superiors in moral purity upon a level with them- 
selves. There is probably some truth in this aristocra- 
tical remark. But that it does not contain the whole 
truth is evident. We all know that it is, principally, 
in the middle élasses of these countries, that their 
moral purity resides. It is in the middle region of the 
body politic, as in the middle region of the natural 
body, that there beats the honest heart. Now, amongst 
no other class of the community is the doctrine in 
question found to be more wad received, and we 
must, therefore, trace its popularity to some other 
origin than the greater immorality of its adherents. 
The following attempt is submitted to the judgment of 
the reader. 

Let a man experience some transcendant instance of 
regard from ar earthly benefactor ; let it come to him 
at the very moment of some terrible emergency ; let 
him feel that he deserved far other treatment, than 
that which he experienced, and what will be the nature 
of his language and emotions? A man susceptible 
alone of the more abject impulses of his constitution, 
will probably adopt the definition which makes “ grati- 
tude, a lively sense of future favors ;” but even he will 
seek by the most exaggerated expressions of unwor- 
thiness, to extol the magnanimity and bounty of him 
who has already signalized him by his goodness, and in 
this way to secure the perpetuation of those advantages 
which the assumption of any thing like merit upon his 
ewn part, might, he fears, have a tendency to abridge. 
But a man of nobler soul will do the same from other 
motives. With him the feeling of gratitude naturally 
involves, as its correlative, the feeling of self-renunci- 
ation. He is so irresistibly borne away by the gush of 
grateful emotion, that he can never sufficiently extol 
his benefactor, or accuse himself. Take the familiar in- 
stance of a father and an erring child, and let some 
touching proof of the parent’s long-suffering affection 
be exhibited; and is it not then that every act of diso- 
bedience—every neglect of duty—every insult to his 
authority—every counsel disregarded, rises up against 
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the conscience-stricken child, and he bows himself in 
the dust before his father, and language sinks under » 
the weight of the remorse by which he is oppressed? 
This principle may be readily applied to the concerns 
of salvation. It is participated, though in different 
degrees, by every sect of christians. But the evange- 
lical body, for reasons which will probably suggest 
themselves when to come to speak of the atonement, 
exhibit it in greater intensity than any other class. 
Thus it is, we think, that the total depravity of human 
nature is frequently believed through the influence of 
one of the most ennobling feelings of which human 
nature is susceptible. 
Laicus. 
( To be continued.) 
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OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


HUMAN AUTHORITY. 


Sir,—In the Orthodox Presbyterian for February, 
there appears a full account of the services at the Ordi- 
nation of the Rev. W. Gibson, at Ballibay, which the 
editor says he has inserted, partly “because of the 
esteem and affection” which he bears for the young 
minister; “more so, because of its own importance, 
especially the addresses delivered by Mr. Gibson and 
Mr. Brown;” and, above all, “ because he wishes to 
submit to the Presbyterian public an example of the 
entire services of an ordination-day, so conducted as to 
be in harmony with its important business, and caleu- 
lated to promote edification.” From these expressions 
it must be inferred, that the Editor not only approves 
of all the speeches delivered on the occasion, but that 
he especially adopts the two that are thus particularly 
referred to; and in fact, makes their sentiments his own. 

Sentiments thus adopted by the ostensible organ of 
the Orthodox Presbyterians, have a claim to attention 
as coming with authority. It is for this reason that 1 
briefly refer to the language which these addresses 
contain, with reference to a question that was at one 
time warmly agitated :—Do the Orthodox Presbyterians 
really adopt human standards of faith and human.terms 
of communion ? 
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When Bible Christians remonstrated with their bre- 
thren on account of their adherence to human creeds 
and human leaders, they were formerly told that the 
charge was unfounded and unjust; and a good deal of 
argumentation was employed to show that although the 
Synod employed the Confession of Faith for a particu- 
lar purpose, still the Bible was the only recognised 
rule of doctrine and bond of fellowship in the church, 
But this empty distinction, it appears, is henceforth to 
be discarded ; and a principle once disclaimed is now 
openly avowed. 

One of these gentlemen declares, that he is “con- 
scientiously attached to THE PRESBYTERIAN sTAN- 
DARDS,” 2. e. the Confession of Faith, Larger and 
Shorter Catechism, &ce.; “and rejoices in their adoption 
by that portion of the church with which he is connect- 
ed, according to whose present constitution, a belief in 
these, is the acknowledged bond of ministerial fellowship.” 
Here there is not only a plain avowal of the adoption 
of a human standard, but it is expressly declared that 
the bond of ministerial fellowship in the Synod of 
Ulster is not agreement with, but “ belief in” the West- 
minster Confession. Such language directly holds up 
the Westminster Confession as AN OBJECT OF FAITH! 
but such is the natural result of that deference which 
has been paid to it by those whose duty it was to main- 
tain the sole and undivided supremacy of Scripture. 

The other gentleman speaks of Orthodox Presbyte- 
rians, as “the sturdy and well-built disciples of John 
Knox.” .This may be true; but it might have been as 
well, had they been meek and humble disciples of 
Jesus Christ. 

Orthodox Presbyterians then avow that they are 
disciples of John Knox; owning a human standard, 
and believing in the words of the Westminster Con- 
fession. Bible Christians declare themselves to be 
disciples of their Lord and Saviour, acknowledging 
none but a divine standard, and believing in the word 
of God! 

Let the serious reader look on this contrast, and 
examine the evidence for himself. He will find no 
doubt nor difficulty in determining whether such a 
church can truly be said to be built on a scriptural 
foundation. 

ZETETES. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. 


Sirn—The re-publication of the following letter may 
gratify the readers of your excellent periodical. It is 
extracted from a very voluminous work, viz. ‘“ The 
memoirs, correspondence, and miscellanies of Thomas 
Jefferson,” late President of the United States of Ame- 
rica, vol. iv. page 360. Though I do not subscribe to 
all the opinions of the Author, either in political or re- 
ligious matters, as exhibited in many passages of his 
writings, I find much to admire and approve. His tes- 
timony to the progress of Unitarian Christianity in A- 
merica, as set forth in the following letter to his friend 
James Smith, is very satisfactory. 


Yours truly, 
A CONSTANT READER. 


TO JAMES SMITH. 
“Monticello, Dec. 8th, 1829. 


“‘T have to thank you for your pamphlets on the sub- 
ject of Unitarianism, and to express my gratification 
with your efforts for the revival of primitive christia- 
nity in your quarter. No historical fact is better esta- 
blished than that the doctrine of one God, pure and 
uncompounded, was that of the early ages of Christiani- 
ty; and was among the efficacious doctrines, which gave 
it triumph over the polytheism of the ancients, sicken- 
ed with the absurdities of their own theology. Nor was 
the unity of the Supreme Being ousted from the Chris- 
tian creed by the force of reason, but by the sword of 
civil government wielded at the will of the fanatic A- 
thanasius. The hocus-pocus phantasm of a God, like 
another Cerberus, with one body and three heads, had 
its birth and growth in the blood of thousands and thou- 
sands of martyrs, Anda strong proof of the solidity of 
the primitive faith is its restoration, as soon as a nation 
arises which vindicates to itself the freedom of religious 
opinion and its eternal divorce from the civil authority. 
The pure and simple unity of the Creator of the uni- 
verse is now all but ascendant in the Hastern States ; it 
is dawning in the west, and advancing towards the south: 
and I confidently expect that the present generation will 
see Unitarianism become the general religion of the 
United States. The eastern presses are giving us many 
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excellent pieces on the subject; and Priestley’s learned 
writings are, or should be, in every hand. In fact the 
Athanasian paradox, that one is three, und three but one, 
is so incomprehensible to the human mind, that no can- 
did man can say he has any idea of it; and how can he 
believe what presents no idea? He who thinks he does, 
only deceives himself. He proves also that man, once 
surrendering his reason, has no remaining guard against 
absurdities the most monstrous; and, like a ship with- 
out rudder, is the sport of every wind. With such 
persons, gullability, which they call faith, takes the helm 
trom the hand of reasen, and the mind becomes a 
wreck. 

“‘[ write with freedom, because while I claim a right 
to believe in one God, if so my reason tells me, I yield 
as freely to others that of believing in three. Both re- 
ligions, I find, make honest men; and that is the only 
point society has any right to look to. Although this 
mutual freedom should produce mutual indulgence, yet 
I wish not to be brought in question before the public 
on this or any other subject; and I pray you to consider 
me as writing under that trust. I take no part in con- 
troversies religious or political. At the age of eighty, 
tranquillity is the greatest good of life, and the strong- 
est of our desires that of dying in the goodwill of all 
mankind. And with the assurances of my good will 
to Unitarian and Trinitarian, to Whig and Tory, ac- 
cept for yourself that of my entire respect. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sirn,—As one of your correspondents, whose hints 
seem to be very sensible and judicious, has pointed out 
the expediency of week-day religious services, when 
they can be established with any prospect of advantage ; 
allow me to call the attention of your readers to ano- 
ther subject, which, I think, is not less important or 
urgent, I mean the communication of scriptural know- 
ledge to the young. In several of our congregations, 
Sunday Schools have been‘established, and have been 
- found to produce the happiest effects both on the minds 
of the teachers and of the pupils. They are, however, 
chiefly attended by, if not exclusively confined to, the 
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lower ranks. This ought not to be the case. The in- 
struction which Sunday School» atford, is chiefly scrip- 
tural, and this is equally valuable to rich and poor. 
Nor, I am afraid, is it less required by the children of 
the former, than by those of the latter. It is of great 
consequence that youth should from the earliest period 
of life be made acquainted with the word of God, and 
be accustomed to read it with understanding. It is 
therefore highly expedient that some steps should be 
taken for effecting this object. Formerly the reading 
of the Scriptures formed part of the business of almost 
every school ; but since the late religious dissentions 
and divisions began, the practice has been given up, in 
almost all those schools to which the children of the 
wealthy are sent. There is no place more suitable for 
the purpose than the Meeting-house, nor any teacher 
more proper than the minister. Let therefore the cler- 
gyman of every congregation assemble the younger 
members of his flock, once every week, and read over 
with them a portion of Scripture, with deliberation, 
making such remarks as are necessary to explain its 
meaning; and afterwards examine the children, to 
ascertain that. they attend and comprehend; and I am 
satisfied, beneficial results would rapidly appear. 


Yours, &c. 
INDAGATOR. 
La 
Intelligence. 


Tuer Rev. David Davison has at his disposal a pious benevolence 
amounting to £100. With the consent and approbation of the Do- 
nor, he proposes to appropriate it towards the education of a Stu- 
dent for the Christian ministry amongst that class of Protestant 
Dissenters known as English Presbyterians. Entertaining a deep 
conviction of the importance of the union of learning with piety 
in order to promote the progress of trugh and righteousness, he pro- 
poses so to apply this sum as to enable a student who may already 
have made some progress in his course, or have had the benefit of 
an ordinary Academical Education, to pursue his studies still further, 
and to avail himself of such facilities as either this or other coun- 
tries may furnish for the acquisition of literary, philosophical and 
theologieal knowledge, 

The object of this publicity is, that a gift intended for the glory 
of God and the promotion of the Gospel may be applied to that 
end; and that the aid may be rendered to an individual whose cha- 
racter and talents offer the fairest promise of usefulness in the 
‘church of the Redeemer. 


Applications p. p. may be made to Mr. Davison, at Islington. 


as THE 
ible Christian. — 


No. VI. JULY, 1834. Vo.. Vv. 


SCRIPTURE ALLUSIONS TO RURAL AFFAIRS. 


THE sacred writers are fond of deriving similitudes 
from the phenomena of the heavens and the scenery of 
nature, the productions of the soil, and the labours of 
the field. Those who delight in contemplating the 
dread magnificence of heaven, and those, who love to 
dwell on the innocence and simplicity of pastoral life, 
will equally find their taste sanctified by the example 
of the inspired ministers of divine grace. From the 
interesting tranquillity, useful occupations, and elegant 
enjoyments of the country, they derive those illustra- 
tions of sacred truth, which have charmed the pious 
and enlightened of every age. They strew with flowers 
the path to heaven. In this they have not only gratified 
their taste, but consulted their wisdom ; and they con- 
tribute to the edification, while they please the fancy 
of their readers; for what renders the productions of 
the ground, the manners of the country, and the inci- 
dents of rural economy, peculiarly adapted to simili- 
tudes, is, that they are less subject to change than any 
Other circumstances in human life. 

The arts and customs of cities, are in continual 
fluctuation: but little alteration can take place in the 
productions of the earth, or the operations by which 
they are cultivated and converted to the use of man. 
In studying scripture we are often perplexed by the 
mention of artificial customs and arbitrary laws, which 
have fallen into oblivion ; but seldom find any difficulty 
even after the lapse of several thousand years, in ex- 
plaining those parables, which are founded upon the 
manners of the country. Thus Isaiah illustrates the 
blessings of divine grace, and the diffusion of the divine 
word by a comparison of them with two of the most 
pleasing and beneficial operations of nature. “ As the 
rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and ma- 
keth it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to 
the sower, and bread to the eater; so shall my wo 
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be that goeth forth out of my mouth, it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
send it.” Is. ly. 10. 

An abundant fall of snow, in acalm day, is one of 
the most graceful appearances and tranquillizing spec- 
tacles in nature. The flaky falls, waving and floating 
through the still air, and the general silence which it 
occasions, compose and soothe the soul. The elegant 
and ever varying movements of the feathery shower, 
occupy without fatiguing the mind as it slowly descends, 
hanging the trees with graceful drapery, or incrusting 
them with glittering frost. AJ] nature is in repose, 
while the downy mantle invests the earth, to shelter 
the tender herbs and plants from the severity of the 
coming frost. While the surface of the snow is con- 
verted into ice, and affords a crystalized high-way for 
the waggon or the sledge, through countries other- 
wise impassable ; the tender offspring of the garden, 
the farm and the pasture securely vegetate beneath the 
frozen coverlet. When the keen, bitter-biting cold is 
past, the covering dissolves, and the herbs and grass, 
and flowers, re-appear in brighter verdure and renovated 
beauty. Thus does “the snow come down from heaven,” 
to protect and preserve the grass for cattle, and herbs and 
corn for the sustenance of man; and to supply seed for 
the sower in the following year, and food for the pre- 
sent and succeeding generations of men. 

Rain is another production of the atmosphere, “ which 
cometh down from heaven and watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may yield seed 
to the sower, and bread” to the tiller of the soil. 
When “the winter is over and gone,” and these ferti- 
lizing showers have caused “the flowers to appear up- 
on the earth, and the time of the singing of birds is 
come,” the early dews and genial showers of spring, 
continue this process so grateful and benign; and when 
the burning heats of the summer sun would scorch the 
earth, and wither the promise of the year; when the 
flowers droop on the stalk, the birds retire to their 
covert, and the cattle seem “to open their mouths 
wide, as for the latter rain;” how delightful both to 
sense and reason! what a source of gratitude and devo- 
tion are the soft and silent falls of rain, “ descending 
on the new mown meadows, and making grass to grow. 
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on the mountains, and the tender grass to spring out 
of the earth by the clear shining of the sun after the 
rain!” Thus “the earth, which drinketh in the rain 
that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs for 


them by whom it is dressed,” receiveth blessings from 


God. In like manner does Isaiah exemplify the provi- 


- dence of God; by the process of husbandry. Is. xxviii. 24. 


The sacred writers do indeed, generally, take their 
similitudes from humble life. It is customary with them 
to represent the Almighty as a husbandman. In this 
character David dwells with great beauty on his distri- 
bution of rain. “ Thou visitest the earth and waterest 
it; thou greatly enrichest it with the river of God, 
which is full of water. Thou waterest the ridges 
thereof abundantly; thou settlest the furrows thereof, 
and makest it soft with showers; thou blessest the 
springing thereof. Thou crownest the year with thy 
goodness, and thy paths drop fatness. They drop up- 
on the pastures of the wilderness, and the little hills 
rejoice on every side. The pastures are covered with 
flocks; the valleys are clothed with corn; they shout 
for joy; they also sing.” A well watered garden also 
is a favourite image in Scripture, and the world may 
be considered as a great garden. It is divided into 
quarters and smaller plots, and every part of it is wa- 
tered of God according to its situation, produce and 
wants. To all God dispenses “rain and fruitful sea- 
sons, filling the hearts of men with food and gladness.” 
An equilibrium is observed in every country, we know 
the measure of rain in each; but they are all different ; 
on each a quantity of moisture is bestowed according 
to its climate, soil, and the fruits which it is appoint- 
ed to yield. Tous is assigned a cloudy sky, emitting 
alternately salutary showers, and cheering gleams of 
sunshine “ beaming through amber clouds.” To others 
are allotted a burning sun, and a cloudless sky. These 
have their dry and rainy seasons, each of long con- 
tinuance. Judea was distinguished by the “early and 
the latter rain,” at regular periods of the year. Thus 
are they all prepared for their respective products. 
One year supplies the deficiency of the preceding ; and 
one country supplies the wants of another. One place 
may suffer by drought, another by an exuberance of 
rain, but these varieties make no change in the general 
order of nature, or the stability of its laws. Still « the 
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rain comes dewn, and the snow falls from heaven, and 
return not thither, till they water the earth, and make 
it bring forth and bud, and give seed to the sower, and 
food to the eater.” 

In all these respects the spiritual blessings bestowed 
by God correspond with the bounty of nature. “So 
shall my word be, that goeth forth, out of my mouth. 
It shall not return unto me void, but shall accomplish 
that which I please, and shall prosper in the purpose 
for which I send it.” Like the grand process of nature, 
it is universal and perpetual, beneficent and impartial. 
All the divine operations are consistent in promoting 
good. Every thing is mild and benevolent. “ Give 
ear, (says Moses,) give ear, O ye heavefis! and | 
will speak ; and hear, O earth! the words of my mouth. 
My doctrine shall drop as the rain; my speech shall 
distil as the dews, as the small rain upon the tender 
herb, and as the shower upon the grass.” The subject 
of this essay might be illustrated by reciting that most 
ancient Fable of the trees in the book of Judges, Jud. 
ix. 8. and by Nathan’s parable of the ewe lamb. The 
psalms of David also abound with allusions to rural 
life. Thus in the first psalm the godly man is ele- 
gantly compared to a tree planted by a river, bringing 
forth fruit in its season, and retaining its verdure 
throughout the year. Another instance is that beau- 
tiful allegory in the eightieth psalm, in which the con- 
duct of Providence with respect to the Israelites, is 
illustrated in such a poetical and affecting style, by the 
similitude of a vine, transplanted from Egypt, and 
planted in the promised land. Ps. Ixxx. 8. 16. The 
same allusion is prosecuted by Isaiah, in the fifth 
chapter, where he represents the Almighty as having 
a vineyard in a very fruitful hill, Is. v.2. It is a mat- 
ter of notoriety, that those parables and similitudes, in 
which our Saviour’s instructions were conveyed, are 
generally of the pastoral or rural kind. Of this the 
whole of the tenth chapter of John is a beautiful illus- 
tration. There he represents himself as the “ good 
shepherd,” and the disciples as his sheep, who hear his 
voice and follow him, as he leadeth them to wholesome 
pastures; for in those countries the shepherd went pi- 
ping before his flock. Of the same character is the fif- 
teenth chapter of the same gospel, where he describes 
himself as the true vine, and his Father as the husband- 
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man ; and the parable of the barren fig-tree. In this last, 
the vineyard signifies the whole human race, and the 
fig-tree the nation of the Jews. God is represented by 
the owner of the vineyard, and Christ by the vine- 
dresser: the mercy of God is illustrated by the for- 
bearance of the one, to extirpate the unfruitful plant, 
and the intercession of Christ by the solicitation of the 
other, for a further indulgence that he might dig and 
manure the ground about its roots; and lastly, the di- 
vine justice is vindicated by the certain eradication of 
the fig-tree, if the experiment should prove unsuccessful. 
When we consider the world as a vineyard or garden, 
and men as the plants and trees by which it is occu- 
pied, it cannot fail to strike us, in the first place, that 
too many of the human race are no better than noxious 
and poisonous weeds, which spread disease and rotten- 
ness through the crop; impoverish instead of augmen- 
ting the harvest, and give protection to the most perni- 
cious vermin, exhaust the nourishment, and occupy the 
place of the most wholesome plants, and intercept the 
bountiful light and dews of heaven, from the more 
lowly tenants of the soil. These call for the immediate 
interposition of the husbandman; they provoke his 
anger, and reproach his forbearance. A regard to the 
productive plants obliges him to cut them up by the 
roots; for why should such pernicious weeds “ cumber 
the ground?” 

Of this class are those, who from the bounty of God, 
and the advantage of a favourable situation, abound in 
the good things of this life, but abuse their power to 
the purposes of oppression, their wealth to those of 
licentiousness and corruption, and the faculties of their 
minds to that of seduction ; who employ themselves in 
disseminating the most destructive errors, both in mo- 
rality and religion, that they may reduce those who 
would have borne much fruit to their own contemptible 
and unprofitable condition. The reasons, why such 
persons are suffered to cover the face of the earth, are 
the same which influence the tiller of the ground. As 
weeds twine themselves round the most valuable plants 
in such a manner, that you cannot eradicate the one 
without displacing or breaking down the other, so the 
most atrocious sinners are often inseparably connected 
with the upright. And though an inexperienced per- 
son might rashly proceed to pluck up the tares by the 
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roots ; and though the indignant saint might be provo- 

ked to call for the sword of the Lord and the besom of: 
destruction, to cat them down, and to sweep them from 

the face of the earth; a prudent husbandman and a 

merciful God, will more wisely determine “ to let both 

grow together till the harvest, lest while they gather 

up the tares, they should with them root up the wheat 

also. But in the time of harvest each of them will say’ 
to the reapers, gather ye together first the tares, and 

bind them in bundles to burn them; but gather the 

wheat into my barn.” 

Another reason for forbearance is mentioned in the 
parable; since a plant, which in its wild and unculti- 
vated state is barren or poisonous, may by diligent and 
skilful culture be reclaimed, and become a valuable ad- 
dition to the means of human sustenance; and since 
the most profligate sinner may be brought to repen- 
tance, and make atonement for his former misconduet, 
the husbandman and the Lord agree in this wise and 
merciful determination to “let them alone this yearalso,” 
till the plant be digged about and manured, and the 
sinner instructed in the way of salvation ; “for if then 
they bear fruit well; if not, after that they shall be cut 
down.” And let the sinner remark, that both reasons 
conclude with the same resolution, namely, that the 
impenitent offender shall be utterly destroyed, cut 
down, like an unfruitful tree, and burned like poiso- 
nous weeds. 

2. The class of which I have just spoken, compri- 
ses those only who are neither useful nor ornamental in 
the garden of God. The next degree of depravity is 
theirs, who are equally profligate, dangerous, and des- 
tructive with the former, but are recommended by some 
engaging accomplishments, some powers of mind, that 
render them less odious, and redeem some degree of 
their vileness. These may be likened to those unwhole- 
some plants, which are suffered to grow, and some- 
times are even cultivated on account of their shady 
foliage, gaudy blossoms, and a deceitful appearance of 
delicious fruit. In the productions of the earth these 
qualities render it necessary to be the more cautious 
ourselves, and to warn young persons from being 
tempted tu take their poisonous berries. This caution 
is equally expedient with regard to the men who are 
included under this description. These are the persons 
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whom youth should chiefly avoid. They should be 
early put on their guard against their gay, captivating, 
and deceitful appearance. 

3. We now pass on to that insipid and worthless 
character, the man, who cannot indeed, be charged with 
any enormous crimes, or active guilt, nor even with 
pernicious qualities, but wastes the bounty of Provi- 
dence in mere luxury and parade, like an unfruitful 
tree, which expends its sap, and wastes the fatness of 
the earth, the dew and sunshine of heaven, and gives 
nothing in return, but a profusion of useless leaves. 
Of him the barren fig-tree is a more impressive emblem 
than of the last; for as this tree which disappointed 
the reasonable expectations of the owner of the vine- 
yard, was designed by Providence to afford a grateful 
shade to the weary, and wholesome food to the hungry; 
so isevery man, who is blessed with wealth or power, 
ordained to be a shelter to the oppressed, and a sup- 
port to the indigent; but if instead of answering these 
ends of his creation and situation, he lavish the gifts 
of heaven only in adorning his person, beautifying his 
dwelling, or embellishing his equipage, why cumbers 
he the ground ? 

4, Not very different from the last are those who 
content themselves with making a profession of faith, 
without studying to produce the fruits of righteousness. 
These pervert the grace of God, as the former abused 
his bounty. They therefore come under the same des- 
cription, and are liable to the same condemnation. “ Cut 
them down; why,cumber they the ground?” Nor can 
we avoid esteeming those also to be incumbrances on 
the ground, who, though not absolutely barren, occupy 
a space, and consume a degree of nourishment, utterly 
disproportioned to their produce. If each might make 
way for many, why cumbereth he the ground ? “Woe 
unto them that join house to house, that lay field to 
field, till there be no place, that they may be placed 
alone in the midst of the earth.” 

Thus may pernicious or useless members of society, 
be likened to the productions of the ground. But scrip- 
ture does not confine itself to these. It furnisheth us 
with similitudes for the fruitful, productive christian, 
who has duly impreved by the indulgence of the Lord 
of the vineyard, and the culture bestowed upon him 
by the dresser of the vines. He is compared, according 
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to his proficiency with a plant that bears thirty, sixty, 
or a hundred fold of the seed that was thrown into the 
earth. Persons, who have studied to derive the great- 
est possible advantage from those circumstances in their 
situation, which conduce to edification, who have ex- 
erted for the benefit of their fellow-creatures, the 
power, wealth, and intellectual endowments with which 
they have been blessed, and who have endeavoured 
to draw the highest degree of spiritual nourishment 
from the instructions of Christ, and those who labour 
under him in the vineyard, will not be considered 
as cumberers of the ground. They will be treated like 
salubrious and nutritious herbs which are diligently 
tended and watered, while useless or pernicious weeds 
are carefully extirpated from the ground, and burned 
with fire never to rise again, to choke the wholesome 
plants, and dishonour the Lord of the vineyard. Those 
on the contrary, die but to rise again, are removed 
from a situation, where they have fulfilled the end of 
their creation ; they come to their grave as a shock of 
corn cometh in, in its season. They are laid up as seed, 
for the ‘paradise of God, to spring up again in a happier 
clime; to be cultivated with increasing care, till they 
attain to the highest excellence of their created natures, 
and to flourish in ever-during verdure. They die, but 
to be quickened again. 

Such is the general order of nature and _ providence, 
and such the natural course of the grace of God, uni- 
versal and impartial, benevolent and benign, but each 
may occasionally assume a different character. Were 
we always to enjoy refreshing showers and enlivening 
suns; were the snow always to afford adowny coverlet, 
to guard the young seedling from the parching blast ; 
did providence continually bestow health and ease, 
comfort and plenty; did the divine word only soothe 
us with mild instruction, and cheering consolation, flat- 
tering hopes and precious promises; what would be 
the result? what the effect upon our way-ward race ? 
What could it be but indolence and sloth, security and 
presumption, reliance on the undeviating process of 
nature, and forgetfulness of its author; and what 
would be the consequence of these, but a general pre- 
valence of luxury and vice, daring crimes and pre- 
sumptuous sins, ingratitude and impiety? If all these 
obtain an ascendancy under the present distribution of 
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good and evil, under the present rule of encourage- 
ment and restraint; into what a gulph of depravity 
would the world be plunged by such indiscriminate in- 
dulgence! There is scarcely an individual, however 
well disposed, who can enjoy uninterrupted prosperity 
without insolence and pride ; or ease and plenty with- 
out falling into mean and degrading vices. To check 
these base propensities, and to invigorate and exercise 
the nobler powers and more generous dispositions of 
nature, the face of creation and the word of God, often 
assume a different aspect, more awful and severe. 

The Lord does not always “ give snow like wool, 
and scatter his hoar frost like ashes.” He does not al- 
ways “distil the soft rain upon the green herb, and 
when there is no rain, cause a dew to go up from the 
earth, to water the whole face of the ground, and 
cause the vapours to ascend from the earth.” He often 
discharges his “treasures of snow,” and men and cat- 
tle are buried under the suffovating heap. He some- 
times opens “the windows of heaven,” and the “rain 
descends and the floods come,” and overwhelm the 
labours of the husbandman ; and pleasant villages and 
stately mansions, and opulent towns in indiscriminate 
ruin. The other elements also are frequently employ- 
ed as ministers of divine displeasure. “ Fire and hail, 
snow and vapour, and stormy winds, fulfil his will.” 
He maketh “the winds his messengers, and his minis- 
ters a flame of fire;” plunging gallant ships into the 
deep, and destroying cities by a spark. The psalms of 
David abound with sublime descriptions of these awful 
displays of divine power. ‘ Bow thy heavens, O 
Lord! and come down, touch the mountains, and they 
shall smoke. The clouds poured out water, the skies 
sent out a sound; thine arrows also went abroad. The 
voice of thy thunder was in the heavens ; the light- 
nings lightened the world; the earth trembled and 
shook. Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the 
great waters.” In this respect also the word of God 
resembles his providence; and the awful sanctions of 
the gospel correspond with the destructive fury of 
the elements. 

I shall conclude this paper with a few words to my 
readers. 

As the snow and the rain cannot produce their full 
effect on the soil, except it be well prepared; take 
care that your hearts be in a favourable state for recei- 
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ving the word of God. As the moisture and dews of 
heaven falling upon a neglected soil, will only bring 
up a crop of weeds, unprofitable and pernicious, of 
quick growth, and hard to be extirpated; so will the 
good seed, sown in thoughtless or stony hearts, be lost, 
or yield only tares and thistles. As the rain falling up- 
on barren and uncultivated land, will only evaporate 
and return to heaven, without penetrating or impro- 
ving the ground; so will the word, distilled upon ig- 
norant minds and hardened hearts, return to heaven 
void, without “accomplishing the good pleasure of 
God, or prospering in the purpose for which it was 
sent.” Be ye, therefore, careful, and always ready to 
receive the good seed into good ground, that it may 
be moistened with the dews of heavenly grace, and 
take root in your hearts, and bring forth, and bud and 
yield a plentiful harvest. Let your light shine be- 
fore men; be not ye “like the morning cloud, and the 
early dew,” tinged with the gaudy colours of the rising 
sun, but soon to be absorbed by its beams, or brushed 
away by the breath of the north; but “like the morn- 
ing light,” shining more and more unto the perfect day, 
diffusing around you light and joy, and nourishing 
within you, the seeds of divine, truth and love; un- 
folding the blessings of hope, and opening the fruits 
of the spirit, till ye become meet to be, transplanted 
into the paradise of God. 


’ Nemo. 
Teer ee 
SCRIPTURE ITS OWN INTERPRETER, 
NO. IV. 


(Continued from p. 170.) 


Since the gospel of Mark so nearly resembles that of 
Matthew, as to be thought by some to be epitomized 
from it, I willpass it over and proceed to the few ad- 
ditional illustrations, that are to be found in Luke’s 
gospel. We should observe, however, that the opi- 
nions which occur in the three gospels jointly, derive 
great additional confirmation from that circumstance ; be- 
cause we are hereby assured, that these three most com- 
petent judges, were so impressed with the vital impor- 
tance of such sentiments, that they all coincide in 
enforcing chem out of a number of sayings and doings 
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so great, that the evangelist John uses the strong 
expression, that he supposes the world itself, if they 
were written every one, could not contain the books 
that would be written. The preface to Luke’s gospel 
is of great use, in enabling us to ascertain the sen- 
timents of the Evangelists and of the Apostles, with 
respect to the fundamental articles of belief in the 
primitive church. This preface, contained in the first 
four verses of the first chapter, states that this gospel 
was intended to furnish Theophilus with means of 
knowing the certainty of the things in which he had 
been instructed; and that, with this view, the Evan- 
gelist would give him a narrative which would con- 
tain a declaration of the things that were most 
surely believed among them. Unless he failed altoge- 
ther in his purpose, we have in this gospel the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of christianity, as they were 
generally believed, and as this “most excellent” per- 
son had been instructed in them. * 

Luke ii. 10, And the angel said unto them, fear not: for be- 
hold, I bring unto you tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. 

This is an early intimation of the universality of 
the gospel. 

So also is the following, viz. 

— iii. 6. And all flesh shall see the salvation of God. 


The meaning is not, in either case, that every indi- 
vidual of the human race, shall be sensible of these 
joyful tidings, or avail himself of this salvation ; but 


* I find among Mr. Bagot’s innumerable sophisms, in the report 
of the Unitarian Discussion, at p. 103-4.—‘“ upon this principle, 
[viz. that no doctrine of scripture is of primary and essential im- 
portance, unless it be revealed by all the four Evangelists ; | how 
easily could I yesterday have replied to Mr. Porter’s arguments, 
from Mark xiii. 32, by simply saying, that the doctrine of the li- 
mited knowledge of Christ, is not essential, since this passage, 
which teaches that doctrine, occurs in only two of the Evangelists 2” 
1 call this a sophism, because I think him too much practised in 
argumentation, not to be aware that Christ’s limited knowledge 
might be conveyed in many forms of speech, besides that alluded 
to, and that he could hardly avoid knowing, that it is the unlimited 
knowledge, or essential omniscience of Christ, which we must ex- 
pect to find asserted or predicated, as the whole of Christ’s history, 
from his birth to his death, leads us to look for the limitation of 
knowledge, usual in the human race, except in.cases, where he 
expressly claims a more extensive knowledge. 
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the words certainly imply an extension of the blessings 
and privileges of the gospel, totally different from that 
narrow scheme that would engross all these privileges 
and blessings for an elect few, arbitrarily determined; 
always however contriving to include the individual, 
that thus contracts it, in the number of the elect. 

— iv. 18. The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind ; te set at liberty them that are bruised. 

It seems to be obviously the spirit of this passage, 
that every one affected with the loss or labouring under 
the infirmity, might avail himself of the remedy if he 
pleased ; and not that out of many poor, a certain few 
might be in possession of the gospel; that all the bro- 
ken-hearted should be invited, just that the majority 
might be driven away, because they were not of the 
elect; that all the prisoners and the blind might be 
flattered with the hope of being relieved, but that, for 
reasons, which none could tell, there should be no 
reference made to the eagerness of their wishes, or the 
strenuousness of their exertions; that all this should 
pass for nothing, and the few be chosen without any re- 
ference to their past conduct, or any condition as to 
their continuance in righteousness for the future. 

— vi. 20 to the end of the chapter. 


This is the parallel passage to Matthew’s Sermon on 
the mount; with some slight variations of expression. 
It requires therefore no additional remark. 

— vii, 9. When Jesus heard these things, he marvelled at him, 
and turned him about, ant said unto the people that followed him, 
I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel, 

On this passage I would remark, that the faith at 
which Jesus marvelled, does not seem to have been any 
supernatural effect produced by himself upon the man; 
but to have been the result of reasoning and reflection. 
The train of reasoning in the Centurion’s mind, seems 
to have been this. “Iam acenturion in the Roman 
army with authority over the soldiers ; I have only to 
give my orders and I am sure of their being obeyed, 
without being under the necessity of going in person 
to see them executed: so thou hast authority from 
God over all diseases, and if thou do but issue the 
order, the disease will depart from my servant, just as 
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ene of my soldiers will go or come at my bidding.” 
This was a very sensible and pertinent train of reason- 
ing, anda very rational ground for the faith that he 
placed in Jesus: What made him marvel was, that 


the Jews were so blind as not to see what this sensible 


heathen could discern, from the use of his own under- 
standing. 

x. 25—28. And behold:a certain lawyer stood’ up and tempted 
him, saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? He 
said unto him, What is written in the law? How readest thou, 
and he answering, said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself. And he said un- 
to him, Thou hast answered right ; this do, and thow shalt live. 

The Calvinistic doctrine upon which this text bears, 
is that of the total impotency of man. How could 
our Lord have accepted the answer of the lawyer, with- 
out explaining to him, how totally he was mistaken, 
in supposing, that, since the fall, any man could do a 
single act, that was not sinful, and that did not deserve 
an infinite punishment; because, being a sin against 
God, it was infinite in its nature? But it can hardly 
be reconciled with sincerity, that he should encourage 
the lawyer by saying, “this do and thou shalt live,” 
when he knew that he could not do it, because an irre- 
sistible power opposed him, and that his doing or not 
doing, could have no_ influence upon his living, that is, 
enjoying the happiness of life eternal, as the number 
. who should thus live, had been irreversibly determined 
from all eternity. The illustration of the meaning of the 
word “neighbour,” that follows the parable, shows 
how willing our Lord was to explain any thing obscure, 
or rectify any misconception. So that, we may pre- 
sume, he would not have left him in the dark, upon a 
much more important point, than that which he ex- 
plained. 

— 42. And Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her, 

Here the liberty of choice is recognised ; and the 
same word employed that is used when mention is 
made of Jesus choosing his Apostles, and of God’s 
choosing the Jews and the christians, i. e. making 
them his elect. 

— xi. 5. Forgive us our sins; for we also forgive every one in- 
debted to us. 


WwW 
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This petition is obviously a conditional one, as is 
even more fully shown in Matthew's Gospel, (vi. 12. 
and following verse,) where*our Lord enlarges upon the 
condition, and’ enforces it.’ In ‘the subsequent part of 
this chapter, in Luke also, our Lord enlarges apo the 
value of ‘earnestness and perseverance in'prayer ;deriv- 
ing his illustration from the effects of importunity, 
with respect to one another. He illustrates the con- 
duct of God towards us by the conduct of a father to 
his children, in a manner that justifies us in rejecting, 
as inconsistent with his nature and character, all oes 
notions as would imply cruelty and injustice; disowning 
every thing that would look like inexorable revenge, 
and expecting sucl discipline, as would be compatible 
with parental government. " 

— 28. Yea, rather, blessed are they that. hear: the word of 
God, and Keep it. 

. This inculeates practical religion. 

— 55. Take heed that the light which is in thee be not darkness. 

We have therefore a power of taking heed without 
requiring the aid of a supernatural power which’ we 
cannot resist. 

xii. 13—-48. We have here a snecession of what 
would tiow be called moral trash, a lesson against cove- 
tousness} another of trust in Providence, founded on 
the observation of the natural government of God; 
afiother'on the advantage of seeking the kingdom of 
God; on beneficence, on’ watchfulness, and on the re- 
ward of fidelity ‘and wisdom in ‘our stewardship: but 
not ‘one word on the incurable sinfulness and utter help- 
lessiiess of man, on his need of a Saviour, by whose 
vicarious sufferings his sins, being fully paid for, should 
be forgiven. ; 

— 57. Yea, and why, even of yourselves, judge ye not what 
is right ? 

Even of themselves, without the assistance that our 
Lord’s instructions afforded, and without any superna- 
tural infusion of the Divine Spirit; Christ thought 
that they might lave decided between right and wrong. 

—— xiii, 15. Christ makes an instructive use of two 
retiarkable and fatal occurrences, viz. Pilate’s murder- 
ing the Gallileans, and the falling of the tower of Si- 
loam ; cautioning those who were with him against a 
rash and censorious interpretation of such accidents and 
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calamities, as ifthey were proofs of God's displeasure, 
at the greater sinfulness of the sufferers; not stating 
any. opinion or decision, with respect either to their ab- 
solute. or their. comparative’ sinfulness, but converting 
the, topic. into a useful warning to those around: him; 
that they might. repent immediately, and without Joss 
of time, lest ‘seme visitation of God might overtake 
them, and cause them to die m their sins. 

— 6-9. The parable of the barren fig-tree, proves 
that there is no irreversible decree with respect to man, 
whereby he is either elect or reprobate, without hope 
of change, but that he has the opportunity of. apply- 
ing the good instruction, provided for him, ‘so as to be 
profitable to his future conduct. . 

+54. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! which ‘killest' the prophets, 
and stonest;them ‘that-are sent unto thee; how often would I have 
gathered thy children, together, as a hen doth gather ber-brood: un- 
der her wings, and ye would not! 

How totally is this. pathetic exclamation of our Sa- 
viour, destroyed,..if you consider him as assured in his 
mind, that, while he was charging them with wnwilling- 
ness, they had.no will in the matter, but were predesti- 
nated to that particular state, in which they were. 

— xiv. 16—24, This passage contains the parable, in 
which the, excuses of those invited to| a great supper 
for not coming, are. exemplified. . They are all of a 
worldly natare, either pleasure or business; for which 
a severe censure is conveyed, implying a power of act- 
ing otherwise. And as the persons who excused them- 
selves, were intended to represent those who would not 
come into the kingdom.of God; it is at least a strong 
presumption, that the act is voluntary in the one case, 
as itis inthe other; and therefore, not a predeter- 
mined, irresistible force, impelling some to accept, and 
others to refuse. In the parable, the servants aréde- 
sired to go into the highways and hedges, [that is, to 
the places where the travellers on the road were re- 
freshing, themselves] and “compel them to come in.’ 
_ The compulsion meant here, is merely earnest urging 
and requesting, from a desire to have the banquet filled 
to the exclusion of the recusants. There is a use of 
the English word. “oblige,” that comes nearer to the 
meaning than the word “compel.” 

— xv.11.: To the end of the chapter. 


This I believe is the longest parable that we have re- 
corded from the lips of Christ. It is also a very impor- 
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tant and interesting one. It is commonly called the 
parable of the prodigal son. ‘The two sons are thought 
to stand for the Jews and the Gentiles ; the foolish, self- 
sufficient, extravagant and vicious conduct of the 
younger, with the degradation and misery consequent 
upon it, representing the prevailing character and vices 
of the Gentiles: or, perhaps without reference to this 
distinction, Christ meant to include the vicious and 
immoral, in general, without regard to sect or party. 
But the main point to be illustrated, is the forbearance 
and compassionate tenderness of God to penitent chil- 
dren; no equivalent to be paid for all the loss the father 
had sustained ; no third person to interfere and suffer 
vicariously, the punishment deserved by the son, but 
an affectionate earnestness, a compassionate tenderness, 
an anxiety to cut short the painful interview, an eager- 
ness to substitute the joyful feeling of forgiveness and 
reconciliation, for the painful emotions under which he 
had been labouring in his approach to his father’s house, 
after the fatal issue of his attempt to live apart from his 
father, in self-sufficient independence. There seems to 
mea striking difference between this most beautiful 
representation of the character and conduct of God, and 
the whole spirit of Calvinistic theology. 

I expected to be able to include the whole of Luke’s 
gospel in this number, but I find that I have not leisure 
to proceed any further, and be in time for the printer. 


EREUNETES. 
—<———— 
HAZAEL.* 


In the multitude of those wise and salutary admoni- 
tions, which the sacred writers have registered for our 
use, few can be found which address themselves with 
greater justice to the frailty of human nature, than the 
advice of St. Paul. Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth, take heed lest he fall.” It brings to every man’s 
recollection some circumstance of his life, in which the 
neglect of this wholesome warning hath been injurious 
to his innocence and peace. It convicts us all of having 
at some time or other, indulged that presumptuous 
pride, which is the sure forerunner of a fall. And if 


* For Ahab and Benhadad, see p. 156. For Naaman, Elisha, 
and Gehazi, see p. 209, 
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any one have been so inattentive to his own conduct, 
as not to remember any such instance, his reflections on 
this text, will at least remind him of some ef his 
friends. or neighbours, whose misconduct has made a 
\ deeper impression on his memory than his own. To 
eyery attentive, or even to the most inattentive reader 
of Sacred History, the wisdom of this precept will 
also appear fully justified by the fall of many illustrious 
characters, whose actions are recorded in Holy Writ. 
And perhaps the most eligible method of illustrating 
the caution of St. Paul, is to eall to mind those instan- 
ces of weakness, which we find in Scripture. For, if 
it shall appear, that some of those men, who were most 
confident in their own strength, and who had most 
reason to be confident. in it, have fallen into tempta- 
tion; it will be natural to conclude, that. we also are 
liable to be overpowered or taken unawares. With the 
mantle of Elijah, Elisha succeeded to his prophetic 
spirit, which he exerted with the zeal and power of 
his master. Sometime after, he was obliged to leave 
Samaria, by one of those famines so common in the 
east; for the prophets seem to have been neither im- 
powered nor inclined to work miracles for their own 
accommodation. 

He directed his course to the north, and we are 
surprised to find him in Damascus, the residence of 
Benhadad, who was the inveterate enemy of Israel ; 
such was the magnanimity of Elisha, and such the re- 
verence paid to his prophetic character. Benhadad, at 
that time, labouring under a dangerous disease, and 
hearing that Elisha was then residing in the chief city 
of his dominions, dispatched an officer of his. court to 
consult the prophet, concerning the event of his indis- 
position. That he might pay Elisha the respect due to 
his sacred character, and perhaps gain a more favourable 
answer, he entrusted this commission to Hazael, a man 
of the highest rank, and attached to the king by the 
ties of gratitude and friendship. Elisha, after he had 
predicted the death of Benhadad, fixed his eyes stead- 
fastly upon Hazael, betrayed in his countenance, the 
violent emotions of his mind, and at length burst into 
tears. The Syrian was astonished at this extraordinary 
and unaccountable behaviour of the man of God, and 
apprehending from the steadiness, with which Elisha 
continued to behold him, that he himself, or the sub- 
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ject of his embassy, must be the cause of this excess- 
ive perturbation, he ventured to say, “why weepeth 
my Lord?” But how much was his amazement in- 
creased, when the prophet made this extraordinary 
reply; “ because I know the evil that thou wilt do un- 
to the children of Israel, their strong holds wilt thou 
set on fire, and their young men wilt thou slay with 
the sword, and wilt dash their children against the stones, 
and wilt rip up their women with child.” Hazael, con- 
scious that he was incapable of exercising such barba- 
rity even upon a foreign or hostile nation, replied with 
honest indignation, What! is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this thing? Full of resentment at these 
injurious insinuations, and glorying in the purity of his 
intentions, and the strength of his virtue, he broke 
abruptly from the presence of Elisha. But vain is the 
confidence of man in the resolutions or sentiments of 
his deceitful heart. Most ignorant of what he most 
frequently experiences, he reposes unlimited contidence 
in an habitual deceiver. It is probable, that at this 
time, the king as well as the prophet was in Damascus, 
and that the distance betwen them was so short, that 
it was scarcely possible for Hazael to divest himself of 
his generous indignation, or completely indulge in the 
triumph of insulted innocence, before he arrived at the 
chamber of his master. ‘And yet, such is the facility 
with which we barter honour for the remotest chance 
of gratifying avarice and ambition, in this short inter- 
val, he seems to have laid his plan for accomplishing 
those words of the prophet, that had given him such 
offence. Honour and gratitude, and friendship and reli- 
gion, had all been expelled from his heart, or desert- 
ed it in disgust, and been already succeeded by all the 
abominable and atrocious demons, that haunt the hu- 
man breast. The prophet had formerly (1 Kings, xix. 
15) assured Hazael, that he should be king of Syria, 
and this might inflame the ambition of a: faithless ser- 
vant; but lest his impatience should urge him to at- 
tempt the life of his master and benefactor, Elisha 
had declared, that Benhadad would die of the dis 
order, by which he was at that time confined, vainly 
imagining, that Hazael would not perpetrate the 
murder of a sovereign anda friend, for the anticipa- 
tion of a few days. I say, if the prophet argued thus, 
his reasoning was vain, with respect to the faithless 
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Syrian, for as soon as his ambitious soul was fired with 
the hope of ascending a throne, the virtuous and reli- 
gious principles in which he had lately gloried, were 
considered as impertinent intruders, unworthy the at- 
tention of royalty. And those few days which might 
intervene between his hopes, and their accomplishment, 
between the promise and the enjoyment of arbitrary 
power, were protracted to a distressing length, by the 
impatience of his ambition. He flattered Benhadad 
with fallacious hopes of recovery, and seized the mo- 
ment of unsuspecting security, for the perpetration of 
his atrocious purpose. “It came to pass on the mor- 
row, that Hazael took a thick cloth, and dipped it in 
water, and spread it on his face, so that he died; and 
Hazael reigned in his stead.” The prediction of the 
prophet was soon after fulfilled without remorse. 

Here is an instance of one, who indulged himself 
in all the presumptuous pride of virtue. A temptation 
well suited to the prevailing weakness of his mind, 
made an immediate conquest of his boasted integrity. 
He instantly laid a plan for perpetrating a crime of the 
most infamous and detestable kind. He committed it 
after a cool interval for deliberation, and notwithstand- 
ing a certainty, that it was not necessary for the attain~ 
ment of his object. Think not that this is a singular 
example, and that it rather proves the extreme wick- 
edness of Hazael, than the general depravity of man. 
This would be a false and unedifying conclusion, for 
there are thousands whose confidence is equally secure, 
and would be found upon trial, to be equally vain. 
Hazael was tempted with the complete and permanent 
gratification of his favourite passion, and the possession 

‘ of absolute power, seemed at the same-time to promise 
a secure indulgence of every subordinate propensity. 
And it is to be feared, that few would make a longer 
resistance than he, against the solicitations of a favour- 
ite sin, enforced by the certainty of permanent, secure, 
and seeret indulgence, and including the unrestrained 
gratification of every other desire. »At least, instead 
of glorying in our strength, we should earnestly: pray, 
that we be not exposed to such temptations, lest we fall. 

The story, which suggested, and seems to justify 
these fears, at the same time appears to contradict an 
ancient and favourite maxim, that no man is capable all 
at once, of attaining a high degree of wickedness, vice 
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being so abominable to the native principles and genu- 
ine feelings of the human heart, that its progress must 
be gradual and imperceptible, in order to be successful. 
In its abstract sense, this maxim may be true. On the 
other hand, there are many men who enjoy the charac- 
ter of incorruptible virtue, and believe themselves to be 
proof against the assaults or the arts of temptation, 
yet support this character, and maintain this opinion, 
only because they have not been tried. But when that 
weak part, which had escaped their own superficial 
observation, and even eluded the penetrating inquiries 
of the world, is once attacked, the falsity of their 
character, and the vanity of their presumption, will 
immediately appear. Neither the baseness of the most 
contemptible vice, nor the horrid nature of the most 
flagitious crime, will stop their precipitate and head- 
long fall. 

‘Even those who are possessed of such a pure and 
upright heart, as would be proof) against the shameless 
attacks of barefaced vice, are by no means safe against 
its covert and indirect approaches. The tower of their 
strength may be taken by sap. They may be gradu- 
ally seduced into such a state, as would at first have 
excited their abhorrence and disgust. And, which is 
still more strange, they may continue for a length of 
time in this deplorable state of depravity, without once 
suspecting, that they have fallen. Such was the con- 
dition of David, when he was awakened to a sense of 
his wickedness by Nathan’s parable of the ewe lamb. 
(2 Sam. xii.) His pathetic description of the. suffer- 
ings of the poor man, kindled the anger of David, 
and he said to Nathan, “as the Lord liveth, the man 
that hath done this thing, shall surely die.” Now, 
notwithstanding this violent and generous emotion, 
David himself was, at that time, oppressed with the 
guilt of an action, compared with the bloody enormity 
of which, this petty offence was as white as snow. 
And is it possible, that he could have behaved with this 
severe and partial justice, if he had felt himself guilty 
of the blood of a faithful servant? No, it is imposs- 
ible. His story is indeed a fair illustration of several 
of those observations, that I have just mentioned. 
First, he was naturally a man of such just:feelings and 
virtuous dispositions, as were able to resist the open’ 
and undisguised solicitations of sin. Hazael murdered 
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an indulgent master, abusing the confidence that put it 
in his power to execute his abominable purpose, though 
a few days would have opened a bloodless and innocent 
passage tothe throne. But David refused to rescue 
himself from the persecution of Saul, by putting his 
enemy to death ; instead of seeking treacherous expe- 
dients for the accomplishment of his design, he refused 
to rid himself of an unjust and inveterate adversary, 
even when his imprudence left him at the mercy of 
David, and when the customs of the world would have 
pleaded his innocence. Nay, David’s heart smote him, 
because he had cut off Saul’s skirt. Secondly, notwith- 
standing the strength of David’s humane and generous 
dispositions, he was liable to be overthrown by a fa~ 
vourite sin. The kindness of Bathsheba was more 
dangerous to his virtue, than the inexorable rancour of 
Saul. Yet, in the third place, even here he fell by 
degrees. When he saw her first, he was ignorant of 
her connection with Uriah, and he justified his attach- 
ment by the licentious manners of the age. When he 
discovered that she was the wife of an officer in his 
army, he indulged the wicked hope, that he might 
fall by the equal chance of war. When Uriah escaped 
the dangers of the service, he flattered himself that he 
might conceal his intrigue; when this hope failed, he 
gave orders, that Uriah should fall a victim to his own 
valour, and his zeal in the service of his murderer. 
And thus what David considered at first as an innocent 
amour, led him by degrees to the perpetration of the 
two most atrocious of all crimes, aggravated by every 
possible circumstance of guilt. The story of David 
will also serve to exemplify a fourth observation, that 
has occurred in this essay. About a year anda half, or 
perhaps two years had elapsed since the commencement 
of this affair, when Nathan delivered his parable, and 
yet David continued blind to his crimes, and saw no 
resemblance between the fiction and the reality. By 
the fury with which he doomed to death, the rich man 
who had robbed a poor neighbour of a favourite Jamb, 
he evinced entire ignorance or forgetfulness of his own 
crimes. When he expressed such indignation at this 
comparatively trifling act of injustice, could-he feel any 
recollection of the robbery he had committed in the 
family of Uriah, and the treacherous murder of a zea- 
lous and faithful servant? It was not till the prophet 
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had denounced the vengeance of heaven against him, for 
his erime, that he saidy or remembered that he had sinned. 
But of all the examples with which Sacred History is sto- 
red, perhaps none can more fully illastrate the necessity of 
attending to St. Paul’s admonition, than the fall of Peter. 
Our Saviour, a short time before his. sufferings, 
took frequent opportunities of forewarning his Apos- 
tles.of their weakness and trials, and the necessity of 
watehfulness and prayer. He at length assured them, 
that notwithstanding their boasted attachment to his 
person and cause, and ‘their confidence in the strength 
of their faith, they would all be offended because ‘of 
him; and that when the shepherd should be smitten, 
the sheep would be scattered abroad. This suspicion 
which was borne with meekness by the faithful and 
affectionate )John, gave peculiar pain to the ardent, 
zealous, but unstable Peter; and he declared with ve- 
hemence, that though all men should be offended, yet 
he would never be offended. <“ Lord, said he, 1 am 
ready to go with thee to prison, and to death.” Jesus 
calmly persisted in his assertion, and added, that not 
even Peter should be exempted from the general dis- 
grace; nay, that he in particular should behave with 
baser cowardice, than any of his brethren ; and that 
though it was late in the evening, when this eonversa- 
tion passed, he should before morning, deny three se- 
parate times, that he knew him, and yet Peter was so 
confident of the firm foundation on which his fidelity 
was built, that he declared with unusual vehemenee, 
“though I should die with thee, yet will I not deny 
thee.” What then was the result of this presumptuous 
confidence? One short hour had not elapsed, before 
Jesus was apprehended, and immediately all his Apos- 
tles forsook him and fled. It was not, however, consis- 
tent with human nature, that Peter after all that had 
passed, should long continue his flight. Our Saviour’s 
words and his own extravagant professions, graduall 
returned upon his recollection, filing his mind with 
shame and confusion ; and as his distance from danger 
mereased, he mustered courage to return to the scene 
of his master’s persecution, and even'to enter the house 
of the high priest, in which Jesus ‘was undergoing an 
examination, previous to his trial. 
_ Now let us reflect for a moment upon Peter's situa- 
tion, when he sat at the fire in the hall. His master’s 
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prediction, and his own professions of intrepid con- 
stancy, ought to have roused his apprehensions, and 
awakened his jealousy of himself; his flight might 
have convinced him, that he was not invulnerable, but 
at the same time should have put kim on his guard 
against the approach of temptation, and confirmed his 
resolution of redeeming the honour he had lost. By 
his return he had pledged himself for a bold confession 
of his faith, in the religion of Christ, and of his attach- 
ment to his person. He had been warned of the man- 
ner in which he should be tempted, and could not 
plead that he was taken unawares. And above all, he 
stood within view of Jesus himself, under the influence 
of his intrepid example, and the terror of his reproach- 
es. Besides, Peter was rather of a bold and constant 
spirit, at least in this respect, he greatly excelled his 
brethren. And what was the consequence of all this 
real strength, this presumptuons confidence and delibe- 
vate preparation, at the moment when all these circum- 
stances were present to his mind, he was challenged by 
an attendant as a friend of Jesus, and he denied that he 
knew him. He was instantly covered with confusion 
at his own cowardice, and unwilling to risk a second 
defeat, he retired into the porch, that he might avoid 
further interrogatories ; but there again he was charged 
with being an adherent of Christ, and he again declared 
that he knew not the man. At that instant the cock 
crew. This signal of his disgrace filled him with shame, 
but had no effect upon his courage; for though he was 
not questioned a third time for the space of an hour, 
he had not even then assumed sufficient constancy. to 
declare his faith. Nay, with oaths and imprecations, 
he again denied that he knew the man of whom they 
spake. The cock again crew, and Jesus completed the 
misery of Peter by a look. From the crowd of his en- 
raged and insulting persecutors, Jesus cast an eye of 
compassion and sorrow upon his faithless friend. It 
enetrated the heart of Peter, he went out and wept 

bitterly. Warned by these distinguished characters,, 
the statesman, the voluptuary, and the presumptuous 
christian, should take heed lest they fall. With all 
these instances in our recollection, shall we hesitate to, 
profit by the Apostle’s.exhortation,—‘ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 
Mate Distt, ERASMUS. 
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ON SCHISM. 


As the word schism is now in frequent use among 
writers on controversial divinity; as it is used to convey 
reproach ; and in particular, as we are stigmatized as 
schismatics, and promoters of schism in the church of 
Christ: it may be worth our while to examine into the 
original meaning of the term, and see whether we can 
justly be charged with causing divisions in the Chris- 
tian body. 

The original Greek word has only once been transla- 
ted schism, though it frequently occurs in the New 
Testament ; it is in other parts translated division. The 
meaning of division is clear, but the word schism has 
become a technical term, and therefore is obscure. 

Schism properly signifies a “rent” or separation. 
Thus in Matthew it is translated rent. ‘No man put- 
teth a piece of new cloth to an old garment, for that 
which is put in to fill it up, taketh from the garment, 
and the rent is made worse,” (Matt. ix.16.) Its mean- 
ing, therefore, when applied to spiritual subjects, is 
metaphorical ; but without any bad meaning, as in John, 
when speaking of the opinion concerning Jesus, he 
says : “So there was a division among the people because 
of him.” Here it can have no bad sense, for it is applied 
to both parties, both believers and unbelievers. 

The Apostle Paul uses the word several times in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians ; but it does not appear 
that he uses it any where in the modern sense of the 
word, or to denote a withdrawing from an_ established 
church, on account of difference in doctrines; but al- 
ways to mark and reprehend any alienation of that 
mutual affection, which Paul considered as indispensible 
among christians. In 1 Cor. i. 10. “ Now I beseech you, 
brethren, by the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divi- 
sions [schisms] among you.” the word “ divisions ” al- 
ludes to the dangerous practice of the disciples, ranging 
themselves under certain leaders, and boasting them- 
selves of the qualifications of their teachers; such as 
one saying, I am of Paul, another, I am of Apollos, 
and a third, I am of Peter or Cephas; but it does not 
anywhere appear, that these distinguished men had 
differed materially upon any points of doctrine. 

The Apostle’s meaning is rendered more evident, by 
the beautiful and expressive fable with which he illus- 
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trates his exhortation to unity, in which he represents 
any disunion among christians, who are the members 
of Christ, to be as absurd, and as injurious in its effects, 
as if, among the members of the natural body, the 
foot should say, because I am not the hand, I am not 
of the body; or if the ear should say, because I am 
not the eye, I am not of the body; or, as if the eye 
should say to the hand, I have no need of thee; or the 
head to the feet, I have no need of you, and concluding 
thus ; “‘ but God hath tempered the body together, hay- 
ing given more abundant honour, to that which lacked, 
that there should be no schism in the body, but that 
the members should have the same care one for another, 
and whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it, or one member be honoured, all the members 
rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of Christ, and 
members in particular.” 1 Cor. xii. 24. &e. How lamen- 
tably have been fulfilled these prophetic anticipations 
of the almost irreparable injury done to the Christian 
cause, by the absurd and bloody strifes and contentions 
that have been maintained among christians. Nor can 
words express the additional honour, that would attach 
to the Christian name, if, notwithstanding the diversity 
of opinion that must ever prevail, there should subsist 
a mutual affection, a fervent charity. 

I shall now proceed to consider, whether we can be 
justly accused of producing any unnecessary divisions 
in the church of Christ, i. e. with being schismatics. 

In the first place, the Presbyterians of this country, 
‘cannot be considered as separating from the episcopal or 
established church, because they were never joined to 
them; and if we are considered as schismatics, because 
we refuse to join the church by law established; we 
may reply that we do not acknowledge the authority of 
any civil power or government, to dictate religious sen- 
timents to the consciences of their subjects. 

But that we may bring the question to a more gene- 
ral issue, we may consider which of two persons or 
churches is most chargeable with causing or keeping up 
the divisions that exist. 

1t will be acknowledged, that if they differ in any 
of the essential doctrines of Christianity, neither is in 
fault; because both are bound to maintain, what they 
believe to be essential to the Christian faith. In that 
case, the difference must exist, till one party is con- 
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verted to the opinion of the other. Or even if they 
differ about any important doctrine which is not con- 
sidered as essential to salvation, their difference must 
still be determined by reasoning upon Scripture. If 
the difference be about the doctrine of the Trinity, 
Predestination, Original Sin, or vicarious Satisfaction, 
it must be removed by an appeal to the records of our 
faith ; and if it cannot be healed by such means, it 
must continue, but without any breach of charity. 

Again, whoever attempts to impose upon others opi- 
nions or practices, which did not exist in apostolical 
times, and were not considered as necessary or useful 
to the well-being of the primitive churches, is fairly to 
be considered as guilty of the schism that is thus 
produced. For why is this done? Why are these addi- 
tional and unnecessary observances insisted upon? It 
can be for no other reason than to oblige all those who 
are unwilling to comply with these unauthorized ap- 
pointments, to leave their society, and to exclude them 
frum having any share in their religious worship ; are 
they not therefore the real authors of the separation, 
the originators of the schism ? 

This description I conceive to include all creeds, ar- 
ticles and confessions of faith. Now no man can con- 
tend that these were in use in the primitive churches ; 
not one of the many creeds that are now in use, can claim 
this privilege. In the present state of knowledge, no 
one is ignorant enough to suppose, that the West- 
minster confessiop, composed in the year 1645; the 
39 articles written since the reformation ; the Nicene 
creed composed 300 years after Christ ; the Athanasian 
creed which was not in existence for many years after 
the time of its supposed author, Athanasius, or even 
the Apostle’s creed, the simplest and most rational of 
them all, which was made up of small scraps, added at. 
different times ; no one is so ignorant as to believe, that 
any of these have Apostolical authority. Therefore 
they should be given up in favour of those whe 
consider all such creeds as infringements upon the 
natural liberty of christians ; and our ears should not 
be continually offended with them in our worship of 
our common Father. The intention of every one of 
these formularies or creeds(is exclusive, to render others 
incapable of joining with them in common worship ; 
and therefore those churches that require them, are 
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fairly chargeable with the schism that is occasioned. 
1 mean schism in the ecclesiastical sense of the word: 
as to the scriptural use of the word to signify an alie- 
nation of affection; I may safely say, that we feel no 
alienation of brotherly love and affection from any good 
man, on account of his being of another church. 

Oar objection to creeds is general: it rests upon 
broad and general principles, and therefore is indepen- 
dent of the matter of the creed: but if we examine 
into this, we shall find our objections increased. Let 
us consider the matter of the celebrated Athanasian 
creed. It begins thus, “ whosoever will be saved, be- 
fore all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic 
faith ; which faith except every one keep whole and 
undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. 
And the Catholic faith is this, that we worship one 
God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, neither con- 
founding the persons, nor dividing the substance.” 

So far then we see, that instead of adopting scriptu- 
ral expressions to declare their belief, they coin new 
words for the express purpose of causing divisions in 
the christian body. 

A little further we meet a strange series of propo- 
sitions; the avowal of which in every believer, is 
indispensably necessary to ‘his salvation. They must 
be avowed as indispensable truths, by wise and foolish, 
learned and unlearned, rich,and poor, old and young, 
and not one of them is to be found in Scripture. “ Such 
as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy 
Ghost. The Father uncreatesthe Son uncreate, the 
Holy Ghost uncreate. The Father incomprehensible, 
the Son incomprehensible, and the Holy Ghost incom- 
prehensible. The Father eternal, the Son eternal, 
and the Holy Ghost eternal; and yet they are not three 
eternals, but one eternal: as also there are not three 
incomprehensibles, or three uncreate, but one uncreate, 
and one incomprehensible. So likewise the Father 
is Almighty, the Son Almighty, and the Holy Ghost . 
Almighty ; and yet they are not three Almighties, but 
one Almighty.” 
‘ Can the most industrious searcher of the Sacred wri- 
tings, find one of these propositions in them: and yet 
after a few more such as these following, ‘And in this 
Trinity, none is afore or after the other ; none is great- 
er or Jess than another, but the whole three persons are 
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coeternal together, and coequal: so that in all things as 
aforesaid, the Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in 
Unity, is to be worshipped.” After all this it is added, 
he therefore that will be saved, must thus think of the 
Trinity. You are inthe habit of hearing the Scerip- 
tures read in public worship, and you are, I trust, in 
the habit of reading them diligently at home, and yet 
I am sure that you never read one of these mysterious 
and contradictory propositions in your Bibles; and yet 
you are taught that all Protestants believe that the 
Bible contains every doctrine essential to salvation. 
And behold from what a hair our salvation depends ; 
it is'a saving truth to believe, that there are three per- 
sons, each Almighty; it is a damnable heresy, to say, 
that there are three Almighty persons. 

He that will be saved, must believe that the Father 
is incomprehensible and unecreated ; that the Son is in- 
comprehensible and uncreate, and that the Holy Ghost 
is incomprehensible. and uncreated; and yet without 
doubt, he shall perish everlastingly, if he says that 
there is more than one eternal, incomprehensible and 
uncreated: and what difference is there between the 
two propositions, except in the grammatical position of 
the words? This famous creed proceeds to impose other 
most extraordinary and contradictory propositions in 
the same strain. ‘So the Father is God, and the Son 
is God, and the Holy Ghost is God; and they are not 
three Gods, but one God. So likewise the Father is 
Lord, the Son is Lord, and the Holy Ghost is Lord ; 
and yet not three Lords, but one Lord. For like as 
we are compelled by the Christian verity, to acknow- 
ledge every person by himself to be God and Lord; so 
are we forbidden by the Catholic religion, to say there 
be three Gods, or three Lords.” Let us combine these 
several assertions, and compose out of them one defi- 
nite proposition. 

The Athanasian Trinity in Unity, (or in more bar- 
barous phraseology still, the triune Jehovah) consists of 
three persons, viz. the Father, who is Lord God Al- 
mighty, uncreated, eternal, and incomprehensible. 2. 
The Son, who is Lord God Almighty, uncreated, eter- 
nal, and incomprehensible. 3. The Holy Ghost, who is 
Lord God Almighty, uncreated, eternal, incomprehen- 
sible; and yet these three persons, being each Lord 
God Almighty, do not constitute three Lords Gods 
Almighty, but only one such God. 
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These are extraordinary and mysterious doetrines, to 
be understood only by the elect, and most carefully shut 
out from common sight, in such texts as these. “ My 
Father is greater than I: I have no power but what. is 
given me by the Father; I can of mine own self do 
nothing; as I hear I judge, and my judgment is just, 
because I seek not mine own will, but the will of my 
Father that sent me. Of that hour knoweth no man, 
nor the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father 
only.” Extraordinary however as these are, they do 
not end the mysteries of this celebrated creed. There 
has, I fancy,*been already prescribed, as necessary to 
our salvation, more than we could believe if we were 
told that we should be exalted above all principality 
and power for our faith; but it is further necessary to 
our salvation, that we believe rightly the incarnation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ: we must believe.and confess, that 
our Lord Jesus Christ is God and man; ‘perfect God, 
and perfect man, of a reasonable soul, and flesh sub- 
sisting ; equal to the Father as, touching his Godhead, | 
and inferior to the Father as. touching his manhood, 
who, although he be God and man, yet he is not two, 
but one Christ. One not by conversion of the Godhead 
into flesh, but by taking the manhood into God: one 
altogether not by confusion of substance, but by Unity 
of person. 

There are two objects to.be answered by invent- 
ing this marvellous dogma; first, to obviate as far as 
they .can, the blasphemy of asserting that Lord God 
Almighty suffered on the cross, which however, they 
can avoid only by maintaining, that nothing but the hu- 
man nature of Christ suffered. the pains of death; and 
this is.again irreconcilable with their favourite doctrine, 
that an infinite being suffered to. make infinite satistac- 
tion, to infinite and unrelenting justice.. That doctrine 
too, of only the human nature of Christ suffering upon 
the cross, is directly at variance with the second of their 
39 articles at the end of the book of ;Common Prayer, 
which obliges them to believe, ‘that two whole, and 
perfect natures, that.is to. say, the Godhead and. man- 
hood, were joined. together in one person, never to be 
divided ; whereof, is one Christ, very God and. very 
man, (very, theold word for true) who truly.,suffered, 
was crucified, dead.and._ buried, i,,e. the true God, equal 
in eternity and power, and.of the same substance with the 
Father, suffered upon the cross !” Shocking doctrine ! |! 
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The second object is, to elude the force of the texts 

which I have quoted, and innumerable others in the 
sacred writings. Thus if it be said, that the Son 
knoweth not the day of judgment, but the Father 
only; they tell us that Christ was speaking in his 
human nature; if it be said, before Abraham was, I 
am, he is speaking i in his capacity of God. Thus the 
result of this doctrine is, that the Lord God Almighty 
sometimes was in the man Christ, and sometimes left 
him to speak for himself; no intimation given when ; 
no reason given wherefore. 

To these then, and many others of the same nature, 
every person that worships regularly, and attends the 
communion in the Established Church, is supposed to 
express his solemn assent, by repeating these words in 
what is considered the more solemn position of standing. 

We know that many, (I hope most) of our brethren 
of the Established Church, would be shocked at the 
consequences to be drawn from this creed. They would 
shudder at the idea of dooming to everlasting punish- 
ment, any dear relative or friend, that could ‘ide believe; 
or rather say, that there are three persons Almighty, 
and not three Almighties. Nay, they do not believe it 
more than ourselves, and thousands of worshippers in 
the Established Church, are firmly convinced of the 
inferiority of the Son to the Father; still by the rules 
of their church, they must repeat as their own belief, 
this Athanasian creed, with all its damnatory clauses, 
fourteen days in every year, and those days on which 
they think it more imperatively their duty to attend 
public worship, and receive the sacrament. It is a 
lamentable proof of the weakness of human nature, to 
see to what despicable expedients, the most enlightened 
men and the highest dignitaries of the Established 
Church, are forced to have recourse in order to explain 
and quibble away these horrible doctrines, so revolting 
to the benignity of their natures. 

Now we disdain to profess what we do not believe ; 
we could not in the presence of multitudes of people, 
who would suppose us sincere, and still more we could 
not in the presence of God, express an assent to what we 
know to be false; we cannot arrogate to ourselves the 
authority of pronouncing, as it were, the decisive 
sentence of the searcher of our hearts, that without 
doubt, every individual in any congregation, shall pe- 
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rish everlastingly. Where did any of the Apostles 
assume such a prerogative? Where did even Christ 
who is to be our judge, who knew what was in man, 
pronounce such an inevitable and irreversible decree 
against even the profligate Scribes, Pharisees, and Sad- 
ducees? Firmly persuaded that any person of common 
understanding and an unprejudiced mind, who will at- 
tentively read the Scriptures which are open to all, wilf 
coincide with us in our general sentiments, we show no 
zeal for proselytism. Anxious to dwell more frequently 
upon deyotional sentiments than litigious disputes, more 
upon the great duties of practical religion, than upon 
controversial divinity, we often subject ourselves to 
gross misrepresentation and calumny. 


V. D. M. 


—=2a—— 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE TRINITY. 


Ir is a matter not easily accounted for, that we find 
men in the mass, rational and cogitative beings on 
every other subject, but that of religion. In philoso- 
phy and science, in law and in politics, in agriculture 
and merchandise, in the several pursuits and depart- 
ments of business to which they are accustomed, we 
invariably meet them on fair and debatable grounds. 
We find them disposed to exercise their intellectual 
powers, to judge and decide for themselves with appa- 
rent candour and impartiality, and to glory in superior 
discernment, more extensive knowledge, or more en- 
larged penetration. On religion alone, we find them 
weak-minded, credulous, unreflecting, passive, the 
dupes of priestcraft, and the slaves of superstition. 
Tell a Calvinist that he is a fool in the abstract, or 
devoid of common sense, and he will perhaps afford 
you no very agreeable proofs of his wisdom, in resent- 
ing the affront. Yet turn the next moment to: his 
religious creed, and you will find him the bigoted 
adherent of doctrines, which in their very nature 
imply a total suspension of every reasoning faculty, 
and a blind subjugation of the understanding, to the 
dictation of creeds and councils, bearing the unautho- 
rised seal of infallibility. You there have done with 
him as a rational and reflective being; and all of a 
sudden, he seems to forfeit his claim to that firmness 
of mind, that independence of thought, and manliness 
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of decision, for which you originally gave him credit. 
You find him for the time being, and at, all other times, 
on that particular topic, clinging with the most dogged 
pertinacity, and in opposition to the strongest evidence, 
to views and opinions not of his own formation but of 
others, at which “reason stands aghast, and faith itself 
is half confounded.” You find him the abettor of errors 
the most glaring and pernicious, of dogmas the most 
foolish and absurd, of tenets the most self-contradic- 
tory and incredible. Believers ina “ Trinity,” think 
it to be their duty, and make it their pride to assimi- 
late their minds when engaged with religious subjects, 
as muchas. possible to that of an -tdiot, who seems 
naturally destitute of all power of reasoning, and even 
of mind itself; the train of whose ideas, if he can be 
supposed to have any, is altogether out of the accus- 
tomed order and range of a mind properly constituted ; 
all whose perceptions are obscured and perverted by 
the inherent defect of his understanding, and who is 
entirely incapabie of distinguishing between right and 
wrong, truth or falsehood, even in the ordinary tran- 
_sactions of life, much more so in regard to those things 
which require an enlarged comprehension, and a more 
devoted application of the intellectual powers. Thus 
the Trinitarian is idiotic through choice ; he is wilfully 
stupid in regard to the plainest truths, and is designed- 
ly blind, to the grossest and most palpable errors. He 
is willing to give credence to propositions and state- 
ments which may well be styled paradowical, and suffers 
himself to be deluded by fancies and chimeras, which 
have no ground of existence but in his own imagination. 
It is a rule laid down by Calvinists themselves, that we 
are not to exercise our reason on religious subjects ; 
that we must restrain enquiry at the very outset ; that 
the prime and leading doctrines of Revelation, are in- 
comprehensible ; and that instead of employing useful 
research, and judging for ourselves, and giving free 
admission to the light of truth, we must deliberately 
subject. ourselves to a: species of mental martyrdom ; 
that we must seal up our eyes, and close up our senses, 
and put an extinguisher on eur understanding, lest any 
obstacle in the path ef our faith should be discernible ; 
and if we intend to rank among the true and accepted 
disciples of the Orthodox Church | -yes, they will allow 
us the utmost latitude in regard to believing “ all things,” 
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so far as sanctioned and approved of by them, but on 
no account are we to proceed in the formation of our 
opinions, according to the direction of the Apostle, 
when he enjoins us to “ try the spirits,” to “ prove all 
things,’ and to “hold fast that which is good.” This 
principle, while it is the basis on which all creeds, 
councils, and conclaves, all ecclesiastical tyranny, and 
spiritual domination have been founded, has been, at 
the same time, the source of all the errors, supersti- 
tions, and heresies, which have disfigured Christianity 
since its commencement, and clothed her ina variety of 
forms, little removed beyond the extravagant follies of 
Paganism. They will allow our faith to have full and 
unbounded scope, to expand its pinions, and to soar 
with unbridled wing throughout the infinite realms of 
absurdity; but as for our reason, we must hang it in 
chains, and bind it down to the earth; we must resist 
its every effort to be free, and to assert its just prero- 
gative, lest it should lead to some discovery detrimental 
to their own visionary theories, and at variance with 
the standards, which they in their supreme infallibility, 
and sovereign behest, have thought proper to prescribe. 

Without further preface, I shall proceed to a more 
minute examination of the doctrine under enquiry, and 
shall take, as the ground-work of my observations, the 
Trinity as stated in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. In the third article, sedond chapter of this ce- 
lebrated standard of Orthodoxy, we are told, that “in 
the Unity of the Godhead there be three persons, of 
one substance, power and eternity; God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. The Father 
is of none, neither begotten nor proceeding ; the Son 
is eternally begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost 
eternally proceeding from the Father and the Son.” 
Such is the doctrine of the Trinity as sealed, sanction» 
ed, and ratified by the Westminster Assembly of Di- 
vines, and as held and subscribed to by the members of 
the Synod of Ulster, and those who are pleased to 
compliment themselves with the title of “ Orthodow,” 
in the present day. 

Now let us behold the consistency of these renowned 
creedmakers! In Art. I. of the same chapter, we are 
told, that. «‘ There is but one only living and true God, 
who is infinite in being and perfection, a most pure 
spirit, invisible, without body, parts or passions, im- 
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mutable, immense,” &c. So far we perfectly agree 
with them; but mark what follows in the subsequent 
paragraph; “In the Unity of the Godhead there be 
three persons, of one substance, power, and eternity ; 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost.” Where, I ask, do they find this? What 
Scriptural authority have they for making such a decla- 
ration? In what portion of the books of Revelation, 
are they taught, that “In the Unity of the Godhead 
there be three persons?” Is not this directly contrary 
to their former position? They first tell us plainly and 
distinctly, that “there is but one only living and true 
God ;” and then, without preparing our minds for such 
a wonderful change, they astonish us with a most ab- 
rupt and direct contradiction to their former statement, 
by asserting that “in the Unity of the Godhead, there 
be three persons ;” that God, by their own acknowledg- 
ment, though strictly and essentially one, is neverthe- 
less a compound being, made up of three. And yet, 
after all, Trinitarians will have us to understand, that 
they believe as firmly in the Unity of God as we do; 
and they make it a matter imperative, on pain of “ pe- 
rishing everlastingly,” as charitably represented in the 
language of the Athanasian creed, that “we worship 
one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, neither con- 
founding the persons, nor dividing the substance.” 

Bat how is it possible, I ask, for any rational being, 
not to confound the persons? Since the whole of the 
matter is only “confusion worse confounded,” and so 
plainly calculated to bewilder and mislead the under- 
standing, that no individual, not even the supporters of 
the doctrine, can form any kind of consistent ideas, or 
give any kind of intelligible definition of the subject. 
How is it possible for ordinary minds to hold the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and to preserve at the same time, 
the idea of only one God? Or how shall we bring our 
thoughts to such an exact state of equilibrium, and 
preserve them so free from perplexity, as not to believe 
in three distinct persons, each of which, taken separate- 
ly, is God, that is, in three Gods! If I be told that 
“there are three persons in the Godhead, coeternal and 
coequal,” I consider it as perfectly tantamount in signi- 
fication with the existence of three Gods from all eter- 
nity. Iam at once impressed with the idea of three 
separate beings, three distinct objects of belief. If you 
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tell me again, that these are not three but one, I cannot 
believe you, I cannot give you credit for sincerity in 
making such an extraordinary assertion; nor as if you 
considered me possessed of common understanding in 
asking me to believe it. You may as well tell me of 
any other impossibility, that round is square, or square 
round, or that such a man, or tree, or house, is, and 
zs not itself at the same time. I cannot, in either case, 
comprehend your meaning. I have no rule or standard 
in my own mind, or in nature, by which I can be gui- 
ded in judging of such a proposition; and you must 
either alter the whole train of my reasoning and men- 
tal calculation, before you can persuade me even of the 
probable truth of your assertion, or produce such 
direct and positive proof from Scripture, that I shall 
be compelled to sacrifice my reason to a sublime exer- 
cise of my faith! This evidence, however, the Trini- 
tarian cannot afford me. 

God is “ one,” yet “ three,” —unscriptural ! incoherent ! 
extravagant ! absurd! We cannot by the utmost stretch 
of our imagination, give it credence. It isnot only remo- 
ved beyond all human comprehension, but even without 
the bounds of the wildest credulity. The existence of 
a miracle, or belief in it is possible, without any viola- 
tion of the laws of mind. Though it imply the exercise 
of supernatural agency, there is nothing in it myste- 
rious, self-contradictory, or destructive of the principles 
of truth. It is areal matter of fact, a phenomenon 
easily reconcilable with the idea of infinite power, But 
the existence of a “ Trinity in Unity,” is out of the 
range of every thing miraculous. It cannot be account- 
ed for by any laws, either human or divine. We can con- 
ceive of no power adequate to effect empossibilities ; or 
to make that which is distinguishable by one or ten 
definite properties, to be possessed of one or ten defi- 
nite properties diametrically opposite, at_ the same time. 
Such a circumstance would suppose infinite power at 
war with itself, and striving to overturn those funda- 
mental laws. which it had originally established. “ Tri- 
nity in Unity,” is a self-evident contradiction. It explodes 
and destroys itself, it is, and 77s mot. We never can 
suppose the terms “¢hree” and “one” to be synony- 
mous, nor that there can possibly be any being or 
existence to which they will equally apply. They are 
expressive of two distinct things, directly and intrinsi- 
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cally opposite. Every thing that exists, whether mate- 
rial or spiritual, must possess some definite quality or 
attribute, by which it is distinguishable from those 
around it. It cannot be called this or that, promiscu- 
ously. It must be either one or other, something or 
nothing. There is not any object or being throughout 
the wide range of creation, capable of departure from 
self-identity. I say then of Deity, that He must be 
eternally and unchangeably the same, not only distinct 
from, but exalted above every other thing. He is so 
infinitely perfect in all his attributes, that he could not 
ascend higher, or descend lower from the unapproach- 
able eminence which he occupies, or be transformed into 
any thing different from what he really is, else he resigns 
his prerogative, and ceases to be God. If he be one, 
he cannot be three ; he cannot possibly be divisible into 
parts, nor designated by titles at variance with each 
other. He cannot be the Father, yet the Son, the Son, 
yet the Father, or the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
at one and the same time; nor can these different names 
or characters, by any sophistry or amalgamating process, 
be resolved even ideally into one and the same being. 
The Trinitarian must have an extraordinary conflict 
in his own mind, to maintain a settled belief in the 
strict Unity of Deity. He must endeavour to deceive 
himself for the time, and strive to obviate the natural 
tendency of his own, as of every mind, to arrange and 
judge of things separately, and to form its conceptions 
of them, by attaching to each, some distinguishing and 
characteristic property. Thus when his creed tells 
him, “there are three persons in the Godhead,” he 
must endeavour to suppress the idea of three separate 
beings, which these words must at first necessarily 
awaken, and think only of one, or the transition in his 
own mind from three to one, must be so rapid, (which 
however we can scarcely believe possible,) that the 
fallacy will pass unnoticed, something after the manner 
of jugglers, who can perform a variety of tricks before 
our eyes, with such astonishing expertness and nimble- 
ness, that it is impossible for us to detect the secret of 
their mystic art. Yet as we are fully aware, that the 
whole is only a deception, and the effect of natural causes; 
so the Trinitarian must be conscious of the deception 
that he practises upon himself, and which exists within 
his own mind, though he is willing to submit to its 
influence, and to blindfold himself as to its reality. 
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I would ‘repeat, then, for the special consideration of 
Trinitarians, that if God be literally and truly charac- 
‘terized by the term “¢hree;” he never can be literally 
and truly characterized by the term “one,” and, vice 
versa, if he be literally and truly characterized by the 
term “one,” he never can be literally and truly charac- 
terized ‘by the term “ three ;” and as we must suppose 
that Trinitarians apply these terms in both cases, accord- 
ing to their known signification ; we insist, that they are 
bound to reject the term “three” altogether, and con- 
fine themselves to the term “ one,” as strictly applicable: 
to Deity, or otherwise admit, that they are justly 
chargeable with worshipping a compound being, made 
up of three distinet persons, and are consequently guilty 
of the sin of polytheism. Hither alternative is unavoid- 
able. Let them free themselves from the imputation 
of the latter, if they can; and in whatever manner 
may seem to themselves most satisfactory. 

In course of my previous observations on this subject, 
I: have endeavoured to show, that the. doctrine of a 
“ Trinity in Unity,” is out of the range of every thing 
on which’ the mind ean lay hold, .as a fixed and stead- 
fast principle of belief, that i¢ is incompatible and self- 
contradictory ; the affirmation in the second part of the 
proposition, involving a positive negation of the first, 
and vice versa, and that before we can embrace it, we 
must virtually suspend the exercise of our reason, or 
otherwise assure its evidence to be false, though natu- 
ral and inevitable.’ When our mind tells us the truth, 
we must not submit to it; no, no, the Orthodoxy of 
our sentiments is at stake, perhaps more; and however 
hard it may go with us to belie our conscience, or to 
resist the dictates of our understanding, we must at all 
events preserve the former, sound and unimpeached. 
Let us by all means hold a faith “void of offence; ” 
and as for conscience, let it shift for itself. 

But let us proceed still further, to examine the na-. 
ture of the terms made use of, in defining the doctrine 
of the Trinity, adhering to the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, as our standard of reference. We are 
there told, that “in the Unity of the Godhead, there 
are three persons, (a strange anomaly! ) of one sub- 
stance, power, and eternity.” Now Ff would ask, in 
what sense or signification is the term sebstance, appli- ' 
cable to Deity? The Scriptures teach us that “ God. 
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is a spirit;” and evenin the “ Westminster Confession” 
it is stated, that ‘* God is most pure, spiritual, without 
body, parts, or passions.” But how does it happen, 
that after giving us this exalted definition of the cha-_ 
racter of the divine being, the compilers of this creed, 
the next moment, with most wonderful inconsistency, 

virtually contradict themselves, and directly do away 
with the elevated conceptions which they had produced, 

by the ascription of titles and properties to the Deity, 

that can only in the strict sense, be applicable to man 

or mere matter. A substance, according to the-literal 

signification of language, is something material, tangible, 

and discernible by our senses. It has colour, dimension, 

divisibility, and all the properties peculiar to matter. 

Bat is it not direct profanity, to ascribe these proper- 

ties to God; to Him who is a spirit, pure, invisible, 

infinite? Substance of God! substance of the Holy 

Spirit! What perversion of language, what misappli- 

cation of terms, what human weakness, what impiety ! 

What kind of impression is it calculated to produce on 

the minds of those who hold the doctrine of the 

Trinity ? Can it give them a high conception of the 
object of their worship, by ascribing to him corporeal 

properties, by materializing him? I answer, not, as 

many ‘Trinitarians reject the term “substance,” and 

substitute the words “quality, mode,” and a variety of 

others equally uuscriptural and unfounded. How is it, 

that these advocates for creeds and confessions, cannot 

agree in their use of éechnicalities, or that they can 

have formed correct views of scripture, since their 

creed is liable to so many alterations and constructions ? 

How can such a creed be infallible, or set up asa stand- 

ard for the Church? How can they have the presump- 

tion to impose it upon others, or consistently adopt it 

themselves, when its most learned disciples differ so 

widely in the interpretation of its meaning? These 

questions I Jeave Trinitarians to answer. 

In this precious article of the “ Orthodox” faith, it 
is further stated, “that the Father is of none, neither 
begotten nor proceeding; the Son is eternally begotten 
of the Father; the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding 
from the Father and the Son.” ; 

Task, is not this in manifest contradiction to the 
spirit of their doctrine, which teaches that the “three 
persons in the Gedhead,” are one and the same, and. 
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which, if they possibly could, they would have repre- 
‘sented in a more striking attitude of coexistence, and. 
coequality ? But such is the nature of the doctrine, that 
it defeats and destroys itself! Is not this in fact a 
ragged and ill-defined species of Unitarianism? ‘“ The 
Father, say they, is of none, neither begotten nor pro- 
ceeding.” This is fair, rational, and scriptural; and 
with the purport, though not with the expression of 
this declaration, we perfectly coincide. But we call 
upon them to explain the meaning of “eternally begot- 
ten,” and “ eternally proceeding,” to make their language 
in some shape intelligible to persons of ordinary capa- 
city, and who do not pretend to be so deeply initiated 
into spiritual mysteries. I can understand something 
of existing from all eternity ; but ‘eternally begotten,” 
is such an unusual mode of expression, such a direct 
contradiction in terms, that I am unable after the most 
mature deliberation, to attach to it any kind of definite 
meaning. I admit, indeed, that I have made no great 
or meritorious discovery, when I take it to be palpable 
nonsense ! How can any thing be said to proceed eter- 
nally ? That which proceeds from another source must 
have a beginning, and must be subsequent in point of 
time to that from which it proceeds. So that should we 
carry our minds back for thousands or millions of years 
previous to the creation, we must arrive at some pe- 
riod at which the “Son” derived existence from the 
“ Father,” who alone in the full and unqualified sense 
of the word, is “the eternal.” The relation of Fa- 
ther and Son always implies priority of existence on 
part of the former. We know that much shallow quib- 
bling has been made upon the subject, but the truth of 
the fact cannot by any artifice be overruled. It would 
scarcely enter into the head of an ideot, to suppose 
that the “« Son” was as old as “his Father.” It is rather 
extraordinary then, that such an idea should occur to 
the enlightened mind of an Athanasius, or meet the 
sanction of the ‘collective wisdom’ of Westminster, 
and of the Synod of Ulster in modern days! Suppose, 
however, to render this absurdity still more absurd, we 
transpose the terms, and say that “che Father” was 
begotten of the “ Son,” what think they of this construc- 
tion? a construction perfectly justifiable according to 
the Trinitarian view of the subject. For if the “Son” 
and the “ Holy Ghost” are equal in power and eternity 
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with the Father, which their creed implies, though 
lamely expressed; then, whatever is applicable to any 
one of the ‘‘ three persons,” must be applicable alike to 
ail; and we may as well place the “Son” and “ Holy 
Ghost,” as prior injexistence to “the Father,” and “the 
Father” as “begotten and proceeding” from them, as 
that they were begotten and proceeded from Him f 
But the absurdity of this is so manifest, that even Tri- 
nitarians themselves have some difficulty in reconciling 
these strange results, and endéavour to get over the 
dilemma imte which they are driven, by a double pro- 
cess of ratiocination; by asserting, that though Christ 
was not “ coexistent or coeternal” with “ the Father,” in 
the relation of a “ Son,” that nevertheless he was co- 
equal and coeternal as “ God :’—which comes exactiy to 
this, that Jesus Christ, by whom I would understand 
one person or being, but whom they think proper to 
resolve into dévo, was and was not. God who hath exist- 
ed from all eternity! It appears, however, that they 
assign to the Holy Ghost, the “third person” in the 
Trinity, the lowest and last’ place in point of proces- 
sion; and that he was produced by some mysterious 
and joint combination of the attributes of the “ Father” 
and the “ Son;” that consequently, he cannot be as old 
as the “Son” im regard of duration, much less as old 
as ‘the “ Father,” and that being subsequent to both; 
he must be in some respects inferior; whilst the evan- 
gelists Matthew and Luke, in speaking of the birth of 
Christ, teach us plainly, that the “Son” proceeded 
from, and was produced by the Holy Ghost. ‘ 

In fact, the more minutely we examine the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the more strikingly we discover its 
fallacy and its variance, with all the laws of language, 
reason, and common sense. Its advocates should have 
been specially gifted with a language suited to their 
own views, as that in ordinary use, is too plain and) 
direct in its meaning, to express theix ideas of this 
“sublime mystery” and soul-saving doctrine ! We 
wonder, if a certain celebrated modern divine, in some 
of his supernatnral inspirations and ‘gift of tongues,’ 
could not have furnished them with a few set-phrases, 
more correspondent with their ideas, and more express-» 
ive of their meaning? Words must mean ‘some-| 
thing, or nothing. » When they speak, then, of 
‘«three persons in the Godhead,” and yet that they “ are: 
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not three, but one,’ and of the “Son” as begotten of 
the “‘ Father,” and yet coeternal and coexistent with the 
« Father;” do they intend that we should understand 
these words in their natural signification, or in a signi- 
fication of their own? If they are to be viewed in a 
literal sense, then I say, the words employed by them, 
are completely unintelligible and contradictory. They 
convey different and directly opposite meanings. They 
express different and directly opposite ideas. They 
leave the mind in confusion and suspense, to pause be- 
tween two extremes. They are like balls of equal 
magnitude and velocity coming in contact, which des- 
troy and neutralize the force of each other. Thus the 
very terms employed explode the doctrine, which they 
wish to advocate. ‘“ Three” cannot be “one,” nor the 
“ Son” the “ Father,’ nor that which is “ begotten,” 
eternal or self-existent, as long as the present construc- 
tion and import of language prevails; nor can such an 
article of belief be forced upon the mind of any indivi- 
dual, so long as he preserves consistency of reason, and 
is guided by the dictates of his understanding and his 
conscience. But these are troublesome gifts, by the 
free exercise of which their faith might be obstructed, 
and which they deem it prudent to lay aside, when 
soul-saving doctrines and substantial livings are in 
question. When a mitre, or a benefice is at stake, 
away with such annoying intruders! away with con- 
science! and as for common sense, let it operate with 
the illiterate and the vulgar ! 

Thus it is, that they would endeavour to palm the 
doctrine of the Trinity upon us, under the imposing 
appellation of a sublime mystery, and plainly tell us 
that we have no right to exercise our reason upon the 
subject. But why not, we ask? Is it because it will 
not stand the test of investigation ? Is it because it is 
so directly opposed to reason, that as soon as we reason 
upon it, so soon will we reject it? Are we to be de- 
nied the privilege of exercising our reason upon mat« 
ters of religion alone, and on subjects connected with 
our eternal interests? Was a Revelation from Heaven 
given to blindfold the understanding, to counteract the 
progress of free inquiry, and clog the growth of men- 
tal improvement? ‘To qualify us for receiving a divine 
religion, must we barter the: great and_ distinguishing 
prerogative of our being, our right to reason and to 
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think? Is the exercise of mind to be suspended or 
destroyed? Are we to bow in solemn obsequiousness 
to the authority of ereeds and councils, and to receive 
with perfect submission, a doctrine which they would 
impose upon us, without daring to judge of its truth 
or falsehood, its scripturality or unscripturality ? Must 
man to become a religious become an irrational being ? 
Then let the beasts that perish have a religion. also, 
and rank ona footing with man the child of immortality: 
They are neither scrupulous nor sparing themselves 
in having recourse to intellectual weapons, though per- 
fectly harmless, we admit, and rational arguments, 
though the phrase is not altogether appropriate, I mean 
argumentative disquisitions, in support of their cause; 
then why deprive us of that privilege on the doctrine 
of the Trinity ? The answer is obvious, because it will 
not stand the test of inquiry. Its deformity is attempt- 
ed to be ‘disguised, under the dark and impenetrable 
shade of ‘mystery!’ and its irrationality and inconsis+ 
tency are too manifest even to its most strenuous advo- 
eates to admit of examination. It is dear to many as 
# soul-saving doctrine—as an old and long established 
prejudice—and to do away with its imaginary virtue, or 
to lessen their faith in its supposed efficacy by subject- 
ing it to the severe ordeal of a philosophic process, 
might deprive the weak-minded of many a delightful 
vision, and many a happy dream of future bliss, which 
a belief in it may tend to awaken! Norcan we, how- 
ever little inclined to encourage, much condemn a dis+ . 
position of this kind, as it may be said to proceed more 
from imbecillity of intellect, or a kind of mental super- 
stition, than from any evil motive; and the natural ten« 
dency of the human heart to cling to any plank of hope, 
and to indulge in any belief, however fallacious, as long 
as it is supposed to turn the scale of their future desti- 
nation to geod account. People should endeavour to lay 
aside such foolish notions when trath is atstake, and adopt 
more rational views of religion even at the expense of 
their prejudices. Reason, however, will assert her own 
rights in spite of every eifort to enslave or restrict her 
freedom ; and will reject and spurn with dignified pride 
what is opposed to her dictates, with as stern and irre- 
concilable an antipathy, as opposite forces and. materials 
in the natural world #will resist and repel each other. 
‘What then does the Trinity after all turn out when 
brought to the test of investigation? Nothing but a 
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modified and refined idolatry /—a system “badly got up,’ 
and ill adapted, however extensive has been its cireu- 
lation, to secure supporters, or to gain the assent of the 
understanding. The leading feature of the doctrine is, 
that in the “ Unity of the Godhead, there are three 
persons,” and that each of these “ persons” is very and 
eternal God.” 1 ask, then, is not this literally equi- 
valent to three Gods, or three objects of religious wor- 
ship? If the “Son” possess all the attributes of the 
“ Wather,” and the “ Holy Ghost,” all the attributes of 
the « Son” —and if each separately possess all the attri- 
butes of the “three” combined—then it follows by plain 
logical deduction, that there are éiree Gods in the creed 
of Trinitarians! But if they tell us, that it requires 
the attributes of the ‘‘ Father,’ and of the “Son,” and 
of the “ Holy Ghost” combined to constitute one God— 
then it follows, that the God of the Trinitarians being 
made up of finite parts, must be an imperfect Being, 
and not worthy their reverence, trust, or dependence ! 
Let not, then, the abettors of a“ Jritheistic worship” 
charge members of the Romish church with idolatry, 
whilst they hold a doctrine based on the very same 
principles, and on like unjust conceptions of the Crea- 
tor of the Universe. Let them not presume to censure 
the votaries of a religion, which sanctions the worship 
of saints, and images, whilst they maintain a doctrine 
as openly opposed to the purity of the Christian system, 
and render unto two distinct and subordinate. beings 
that homage and adoration which is due to God alone. 
If by their creed they are led to believe in a ‘ dlessed 
and glorious Trinity” of Gods, they may as well extend 
the principle to any indefinite number, and relapse into 
ancient polytheism. They may as well make a hundred, 
a thousand, a million! as the slightest infringement of 
the commandment, “Thou shalt have no other Gods 
before me,” is in principle equally culpable, and dero- 
gatory to the honour and glory of the Supreme Jehovah, 
as if they erected a statue in every temple, and an idol 
on every altar. wl 
Before we conclude our observations, there is one 
point which demands our special notice, and in which 
Calvinists and Unitarians must alike agree; and this is, 
that in the Scriptures of ‘the Old and New Testament, 
there is not a single passage or text in which the Trinity 
is directly taught, or enjoined as a necessary doctrine 
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of belief: no clear and positive statement by which it 
can be supported, among all the writings of the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles it is not so much as mentioned ! 
This, in itself, we consider a sufficient argument against 
it, and a satisfactory proof that it has no foundation in 
Divine authority. If it had been intended by the great 
founder of Christianity, that it should occupy a place 
among the doctrines of that divine system, or if a belief 
in it had been in any degree necessary to our salvation, 
we should have expected a matter of such importance 
to have been clearly and explicitly marked out—to have 
been placed beyond the reach of all doubt and dispu- 
tation—and not left to the uncertainty of human deci- 
sion, to the fallible and contradictory opinions of men, or 
to the questionable interpretation of a Greek particle, 
or Hebrew plural, for confirmation and settlement. We 
should have expected it to have been set forth insuch com- 
manding and conspicuous characters, that allsects of Chris- 
tians must have embraced it—to have been preached, and 
published, and a belief in it enforced, during the ministry 
of Christ and his Apostles ; and not passed over in that 
perfect silence and oblivion, which the sacred writers, 
without exception, have observed upon the subject. 
What is the fact, however? Trinitarians themselves, 
after all their grave reflections and comments upon the 
vast magnitude and importance of snch a doctrine, and 
the awful and hopeless condition of those who disbe- 
lieve it, must acknowledge, that it is not a positive doc- 
trine of Revelation, but merely of ‘inference’ or ‘ in- 
duction :—that is, of human inference—a doctrine of 
their own manufacture—a doctrine which they them- 
selves have all the merit of inventing—a doctrine, which 
by subjecting the Scriptures to a kind of chemical ope- 
ration, and by pouring in, and combining different in- 
gredients and extracts from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, with a requisite portion of the Theology of the 
Schools, and the obsolete creeds’ of the ancient Chal- 
dees and Egyptians, they have endeavoured to produce; 
and which owes all its nominal importance, and the wide 
dissemination, and extensive reception it has met with 
among the professors of Christianity,—not to a free, 
impartial, and fearless inquiry into its merits, nor toa 
stedfast and upright conviction of the human mind in 
regard to its truth—hgt to the reign of terror, perse- 
cution, and mental thraldom in the jirst, aud in every 
succeeding stage of its progress, J. ¢. 
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WRITTEN AT SUNSET. 


Grear God! I trace thy glories now, 
In that grand orb’s effulgent glow, 
While the all bright, all boundiess sky, 
Nature’s majestic canopy, 

Strewn o’er with varied colours, seems 
Bathed in its fast-departing beams. 


On earth no murmur steals around, 

Nor warbler’s song, nor streamlet’s sound, 
Not e’en sweet zephyr’s gentle sigh, 

But all seems mute with ecstasy, 

While viewing the great king of day 
Hastening in glowing light away. 


On such an eve my soul can rise 
From earth, and all its vanities ; 
Can rest in humble hope on thee, 
And in all nature’s order see 
Nought but thy great, thy vast design, 
Thy power, thy might, thy hand divine. 
B. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
ON THE APOSTOLIC EPISTLES. 


The style of the Apostolic Epistles has frequently been 
complained of by scriptural inquirers, as difficult and 
obscure ; and it must be confessed that the complaint is, 
not without some foundation. But we ought. to distin- 
guish between obscurity which is designed or inherent, 
and that which is only accidental. The Apostles did not 
intend that their writings should be obscure; nor have 
we any reason to believe that their epistles were either 
difficult or dark to the minds of those persons to whom 
they were originally addressed. To them they were 
doubtless perfectly easy and intelligible. The obscurity 
which we find in some passages of them at the present 
day arises from the difference between our circumstances 
and those of the primitive churches. Had we been in 
the situation of the early converts, the Apostolic Epistles 
would have been, in all their parts, as plain and simple 
to us as they were to them. The obscurity, in short, 
which is complained of is not absolute, but relative. It 
arises not from the writings themselves, but from the cir- 
cumstances of the readers. 'To diminish this obscurity as 
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much as possible, we ought to place ourselves as nearly 
as we can in the circumstances of the converts to whom 
the apostolic exhortations are addressed. We ought to 
consider ourselves as imbued with the prejudices of 
Judaism, and the ignorance of Heathenism, and as 
listening to the admonitions which were intended to 
soften the one, and to remove the other. We shall thus 
be able, in most cases, to catch the general spirit of the 
sacred writers with more accuracy than if we conceived 
their language to be addressed to persons in circumstan- 
ces like our own. It isin this manner only that we can 
enter fully into the meaning of those passages in which 
allusion is made tothe great controversy which distract- 
ed the primitive churches,—the controversy respecting 
the admission of the Gentiles within the pale of Chris- 
tianity. We ought at the same time to remember, that 
the style, and mode of expression adopted by the sacred 
writers, was influenced by their early habits and educa- 
tion. They had no national literature, except the Old 
Testament. Hence their frequent employment of its 
phrases, and adoption of its language, with reference 
to any subjects to which its expressions could be ac- 
commodated : and especially their copious use of sacri- 
ficial terms, borrowed from the ritual of the temple. 
We ought farther to endeavour to acquire a distinct 
conception of the peculiarities of style which were oc- 
casioned by the temperament and individual character 
of the sacred writers. Thus Paul abounds in abrupt 
transitions,—bold parentheses ; and passionate appeals. 
And lastly, we ought, according to the direction of Mr. 
Locke, not to read any Epistle piecemeal; but peruse 
the whole of it, at once, without stopping; and to repeat 
this process several times. Adherence to these rules 
will remove many obscurities; and shew an unexpected 
force and pertinence in those very passages whose diffi- 
culty is most frequently deplored. INDAGATOR. 


Intelligence. 
GENERAL SYNOD OF ULSTER. 


Turis reverend body held its annual meeting for the present year, 
in Londonderry, on the 24th of June, and following days. 

The first question, and the first quarrel which arose, respected 
the election of a Moderator. The Rev. Dr. Cooxr, who possesses 
an intimate acquaintance with the principles of the members, strong- 
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ly advised that a Moderator should be chosen from the Ministers of 
the third class. Such an election, he said, would secure to the Sy- 
nod the services of an officer who would strenuously exert himself 
to obtain an equalization of the Royal Bounty: a result of which 
they could not be so certain, if a Minister of the 1st or 2d class, 
were called tothe chair. The suggestion, however, was overruled 3 
and the Rey. W, M‘Cuiure, of Londonderry, was chosen Mode- 
rator. ; 
A short conversation took place respecting the case of a young 
man named Dutt, who objected to subscribe the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith; and offered certain articles of his own in which he 
fully professed his belief in the doctrine of the Trinity ; but withheld 
his assent from the doctrine of the Eternal Generation of the Son. 
Mr. Exper strongly deprecated any compromise of this principle, 
which he said would lead to Arianism !/! To this assertion Mr. S, 
Ditt gave a pointed contradiction ; and was anxious to rebut it by 
fully arguing the question. The Synod referred Mr, Dutt, jun. 
to the Committee of Overtures; and Mr. S. Ditx intimated his in- 
tention of appealing to the public on the doctrine referred to. 

With reference to this, or some similar case, Mr, M‘Kay, of 
Portglenone, subsequently declared, that one of the dogmas of 
Arianism was still propagated; and that the Presbytery of Letter~ 
kenny had licensed an individual to preach the Gospel whose religi- 
ous principles they had expressly condemned! ‘This, if true, ought to 
be taken as a sufficient illustration of the Synodical Uniformity of 
faith. It is fair, however, to add, that another Reverend Gentleman 
declared the fact to be the very reverse ; and characterised the state- 
ments of Mr, M‘Kay as a whole system of falsehoods, 

The next dispute respected an affair of pecuniary interest. The 
Rev. D. Rem, of Carrickfergus, has for four years done the duty of 
the Clerkship without salary; having accepted the office on the 
condition of allowing the Synod to dispose of the stipend annexed 
to it ky the Government, in allotments to the poorer members in un- 
endowed Congregations. A motion was made this year to restore 
to Dr. Rex his salary ; and it was stated, that all the Congregations 
in the Synod being now endowed, the reason for withholding his 
remuneration from an officer, who, as was fully admitted on all 
hands had faithfully and efficiently performed his duty, had ceased. 
To this one of the former competitors of Dr. Reid for the situation 
strongly objected; and in the debate which ensued some pointed 
remarks were elicited. Charges of “trickery” and “fabrication” 
were brought forward by some of the Members against their Reve- 
rend Brethren. The debate, however, ended in the restoration of 
his salary to the Clerk, which was carried by a large majority, 

Soon afterwards the subject of the National System of Education 
was introduced ; and it appeared that a letter forwarded to the Board 
in the name of the Committee of Synod for conducting the corres- 
pondence on that subject, had been drawn up by Dr. Cooxr, Mr. 
Srewarr, Mr. Parx, and Mr. Joun Brown ; agreed to and ordered 
to be forwarded, at a meeting at which they alone were present; to 
which none of the other members were summoned ; and from which 
three ministers of the Synod who happened to be at the place on 
other business were ordered to withdraw. A discussion then en- 
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sued on the general question, introduced by a motion made by the 
Rey. Mr. Barnet, declaring it to be the opinion of the Synod, 
that the local conductors of Schools under their charge ought now 
to make application for aid from the Board, on the terms contained 
in the propositions formerly assented to by the Commissioners. To 
this an amendment was moved by Dr. Cooxe, exhorting ministers 
and elders to refrain from connecting themselves with the Board. 
This amendment was carried by a majority of 6; there being 
* For the Amendment. Ministers, 56 ; 
Elders, 24—80 
For the Original Motion. Ministers, 62 
< Elders. 12—74 


—_——- 


ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES, 


“ A Bill has been introduced and has passed through its first stages 
in the House of Commons, to confer on Protestant Dissenters, the 
privilege of admission and graduation in the English Universities. 

This Bill has been strenuously opposed by the High Church 
members of the House, and zealously supported by the Dissenters. 
It may admit of doubt, however, whether, if the real bearings and 
tendencies of the measure were fully understood, the conduct of the 
two parties would not be exactly reversed. In Ireland Dissenters 
have been freely allowed to enter into the High Church University 
of Dublin, and have resorted to it in great numbers ; but the result 
has been unfavourable to the interests of Presbyterianism, considered 
asasect. Young men naturally catch the tone and coincide with ' 
the principles of those by whom they are surrounded, and to whom © 
they look up with respect. Hence many who entered the University 
as steady Dissenters, have gradually discarded their old opinions, 
and adopted those of their companions and tutors. Not a few, 
it is shrewdly suspected, have been induced to follow the same course, 
by a desire to participate in the scholarships, fellowships, and other 
situations of honour and emolument, which fall only to the lot ofthe 
Episcopal members of the seminary. It would not be difficult to 
point to some, who, in their efforts to signalize-their zeal. for their 
newly espoused principles, have been led to falsify and misrepresent 
the religious opinions, and to calumniate the moral character of the 
comrounities to which their own fathers belonged. There is no 
reason to doubt that similar means, if employed in England, will 
lead to a similar result. 

If the Dissenters wisk to procure for their sons the benefit of a 
liberal, enlightened, and economical education, Jet them exert them- 
selves ‘to obtaina Parliamentary Charter for the London Univer- 
sity, and for other Seminaries, unfettered by a dominant creed; and 
therefore free from temptations to apostatize. : 


REMONSTRANT SYNOD. 

The Remonstrant Synod of Ulster will hold its next Annual 
Meeting at Newrowntmayapy, on Tuesday the 15th of July.— 
The Rey. Joun Mircueti and the Rev. Dr. Monraomery have 
been appointed to preach on this occasion. 
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PREACHING AND PREACHERS, No. IY. 
EVANGELICAL PREACHING, CONTINUED. 


In our last paper on this subject, we laid before our 
readers some remarks upon the causes which tend to 
make Evangelical Preaching popular. We now resume 
this portion of the subject. 

4th. Justification by faith alone, the “articulus stan- 
tis aut cadentis ecclesie” of the great reformer, the lever 
upon which, (as we heard Mr. Pope express it in one of 
his incomparable speeches,) Luther leaned his weight, 
and by which he was enabled to ‘overturn all the but- 
tresses and all the battlements of Babylon,” is ener- 
getically urged by almost every Evangelical. About 
this doctrine, to be sure, there hangs some little mys- 
tery. The prevalent opinion seems to be, that men are 
justified by faith in Christ’s atoning sacrifice. Some, 
however, (Mr. Erskine of Edinburgh was amongst the 
number, until his attention was diverted to the celebra- 
tion of the “ Tongues,”) view the matter differently. 
It appears to them, and not unreasonably, we think, 
that a man’s faith is just as much his own act as his mo- 
ral obedience: and ina system which requires the former 
as a condition of salvation, they cannot recognize what 
its supporters state that it proclaims, “the unconditional 
freeness of the Gospel.” Accordingly, as the ordinary 
Evangelical denies, not merely that morality is the cause 
of our acceptance, (a position which we have never 
heard maintained), but also that morality is in any de- 
gree a condition of acceptance, (a matter widely diffe- 
rent,) so dves the ultra-evangelical, assailing the more 
moderate of his class with the same weapons which they 
direct against old-fashioned Christianity, seem to extir- 
pate justification by faith, as well as justification by 
works, from the gospel scheme, and leave the doctrine ot 
grace unencumbered by any’ human help whatever. 
But, after all, this is not done. The bantling is itself 
ricketty, and cannot walk alone. As good works are 
made indirectly necessary under the old evangelical 
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system, so is faith made indirectly necessary by the new. 
We are saved by faith according to the one, but then 
good works are necessary as an evidence of faith:  sal- 
vation, it is said, is secured by faith alone; but not by 
that faith which is alone. Leaving this distinction to 
satisfy those who understand it, we proceed to point 
out a similar characteristic of the more novel system. 
Faith, according to its teachings, has no effect in secu- 
ring our salvation; that is proclaimed to be uncondi- 
tionally free ; but nevertheless, without faith it is natu- 
rally and necessarily impossible to enjoy the felicities of 
Heaven. A legal friend supplies us with an illustration 
derived from his professional pursuits. While feoff- 
ments were still the established mode of conveyance, 
charters were rendered necessary to ensure their effica- 
cy; without the latter the former were totally inopera- 
tive ; but yet the estate was not said to pass in any de- 
gree by virtue of the charter, but entirely by force of 
the feoffment which the charter authenticated. So is it 
in the present instance, with the heavenly possession. 
We hold this by the very of a mightier Lord than any 
known to human jurisprudence ; and although without 
faith enjoyment of it is impracticable, it is not by faith 
that it is conferred upon us, but by an unconditional grant 
of which faith only enables us to take advantage. We 
are aware that the distinction to which we have advert- 
ed, is little known and less attended to. But we do find 
it occasionally touched upon; and as it presents a curious 
instance of the progress of opinion amongst our evan- 
gelical brethren, we deemed it right to notice it. 

_ But the other doctrine of justitication by faith is that 
which is usually advanced. Inseparably connected as it 
is with that of the atonement, its popularity rests upon - 
grounds analogous to some which have been already 
mentioned, and to others which will be presently re- 
ferred to. A mental operation is more easily manufac- 
tured than a moral act. That it is easier to cry, “ Lord, 
Lord,” than to do the will of our father who is in Hea- 
ven, is a discovery which will readily be made. Besides 
it must be remembered that morality, (to adopt the phra- 
seology of the logicians) although a property of Christi- 
anity, is not its essential difference, which such a princi- 
ple as faith may seem to have a better claim to be con- 
sidered.. But another cause obtains, as it appears to 
us, still more extensively than any now adverted to. 
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Even admitting the scripturality of the atonement, its 
benefits, it will be evident, might have been attached 
to moral obedience, quite as easily as to sound doctrine. 
To say that the death of Christ will operate in behalf 
of those who do certain things is quite as intelligible as 
to say that it will operate in behalf of those who believe 
certain things. Infact something of this nature enters 
largely into the conceptions of many persons who ac- 
custom themselves to think in a slovenly way of the 
doctrine of the atonement. But such a system could 
never accomplish the object of the evangelical divine. 
The alarm with which the awakened sinner contemplates 
the danger, by the exhibition of which he has been rous- 
ed, naturally induces an anxiety upon his part to attain 
with speed another step in evangelical experience, we 
mean, the assurance of acceptance. Now it may, we 
think, be observed that upon that change of mind, re- 
cognized, more or less, by every system, and by the 
Evangelical called conversion, the internal principle is 
naturally stronger at the first, than at any future time, 
but the outward act less regular. Evil habits demand 
the most strenuous determination of the mind to over- 
come them when they are the most inveterate ; and good 
ones would never be formed, were it not that the reli- 
gious feeling increasing in intensity with the difficulties 
to be surmounted, in despite of reverses which will, of 
course, be most frequent in the early stages of his ca- 
reer, ultimately conducts the individual to a state in 
which obedience, having become comparatively easy, 
requires not the impetus originally applied, and in which 
it is likely that there will become latent a good deal of 
the energy which necessity called forth. Justification, 
then, is sought by faith and not by works; because, as 
we have already intimated, an assurance of acceptance 
is required at the very moment when the one is the 
most glowing and intense, and the other the most scan- 
ty and defective. Thus it is that the most lively horror 
of hell’s torments gives place to the most confident anti- 
cipations of celestial felicity, with a rapidity of which 
those who wait upon the slow and silent steps of moral 
habit can scarcely form an idea. 
5th. But the great doctrine upon which the evangeli- 
cal ministry insists with the most powerful effect is that 
of theatonement. With them this,is the one thing 
needful ; the pearl of great price, the pillar of cloud by 
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day, and the pillar of fire by night, to the wanderers in 
this world’s wilderness. We believe that the atone- 
ment has never been energetically preached for any 
length of time, and preached without success. We 
have never heard it powerfully and pathetically urged 
without producing a visible impression. We have seen 
it thrill an aristocratic audience assembled in the gorge- 
ous cathedral—we have heard the audible expressions 
of interest with which its promulgation was received by 
the crowded benches of the lowly preaching-honse— 
we have known its animated exhibition to hold the pub- 
lic meeting mute. And from whence, then, does it de- 
rive this influence? From the fact that it is the truth 
of God, replies the Evangelical. Perhaps it is so. We 
are not careful to answer in this matter. How the same 
persons, indeed, who at one time insist upon the total 
depravity of human nature, can consistently, at another, 
put forward popularity as a consequence of gospel truth, 
it might not, to be sure, be easy to discern. But let 
that pass. The doctrine of the atonement, however, 
irrespective altogether of its claims to scriptural autho- 
rity, has other recommendations to the generality of 
mankind, which furnish, it may be, an assistance to sound 
ductrine; it may be, a succedaneum for it. That the 
dogma of satisfaction is embraced by many persons 
from an indisposition to submit themselves to what ap- 
pear severer terms of salvation, no charity can discre- 
dit. -This “stock-jobbing theology,” as we have heard 
Mr. Irving call it, will naturally be acceptable to per- 
sons who think that they may, without difficulty, obtain 
at any time the transfer of a share. Still, however, 
such persons are few, in comparison with the great body 
of believers, and for the tenacity with which the latter 
cling to the doctrine in question we must otherwise ac- 
count. The task is not attended with much difficulty. 
Let us remember the state of the sinner’s mind when 
the atonement is held out for his acceptance—the de- 
spair,—the darkness,—the shadow of death,—the “ low- 
est deep in which a lower deep still opens to devour 
him,’—the agonizing sense both of impotence and op- 
pression which accompany the “ conviction of sin,’ that 
night-mare of the mind,—the inefficacy of repentance 
to obtain pardon for the past, and of amendment to pro- 
pitiate favour for the future,—the consciousness that he 
must, in all things frequently offend, and yet that the 
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slightest offence, in any thing, must entail eternal death, 
and we shall cease to wonder at the eagerness with 
which the soul leaps up into the everlasting arms which 
seem stretched out to save; and, as it were, holds its 
breath after the suddenness of the dreadful peril passed. 
And here let us remark the alternation of powerful emo- 
tion which evangelical preaching has a tendency to pro- 
duce. When is it that an afflictive visitation is most 
acutely felt? Itis just as when the arrow entered into 
the soul, all its feelings were “ locked up in measureless 
content.” The principle may be reversed with similar 
correctness. Life never is so sweet as when it is re- 
deemed from a destruction that seemed inevitable. And 
thus it is that when through the lowering clouds that 
overspread the whole spiritual horizon, the “sun of righ- 
teousness” pours suddenly its vivifying rays to dissipate 
the gloom, the soul that had cowered under fearless an- 
ticipations, springs upward with an exultation that it 
could not otherwise have felt, and soars singing like 
the lark. Besides what we may call the poetry of the 
atonement is itself of a nature to impress the coldest 
sensibility. Isolate it from its attendant evils, (for at- 
tendant evils we entertain a deep conviction that it has, ) 
and view it merely as, stauding in connexion with the 
doctrine of the Trinity, it sets forth the glory of the 
abandoned throne, and the bitterness of the cross assum- 
ed, and the celestial pity which prompted the deep hu- 
miliation, and the length and the breadth of that unal- 
terable love by which Ae was animated, who for us and 
for our sakes became man, and endured in our stead, 
in all its infinite intensity, the vengeance of an angry 
Ged, and the tremendous nature of the struggle in 
which our captivity was, by a mighty arm, led captive, 
and the hosts of darkness, scattered in dismay, and we 
shall confess that in power and pathos the doctrine of 
the atonement is probably exceeded by no other princi- 
ple throughout the entire of the creed, or of the corrup- 
tions of Christianity. All believers, we admit, no mat- 
ter what their hostile views with respect to our Savi- 
our’s dignity and death, share, to a certain extent, the 
feelings to which we are alluding ; but they, come with 
a force, an earnestness, a choking tenderness upon the 
evangelical, which the adherent of no other system 
can experience or even understand. Evangelical preach- 
ing, then, denouncing a wynseaes certain except bry the 
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adoption of its dogmas, offering a salvation at the very 
crisis of the sinner’s agony, and exhibiting a Saviour 
who thought it not robbery to be equal with the God to 
appease whose fiery indignation against mankind, he 
emptied himself of his eternal glory and poured out 
his precious blood, calls into active exercise three of the 
most intense emotions of which men are susceptible,— 
fear, joy, andlove. The preacher who lays a constrain- 
ing grasp upon these feelings, will seldom want an au- 
ditory. 

6th. We conceive that the doctrine of the influences 
of the spirit, and connected with it of a particular pro- 
vidence, as held forth from evangelical pulpits, are well 
ealculated to allure. Upon this difficult subject we shall 
be very brief. That the aids of the spirit are gracious- 
ly vouchsafed under certain circumstances and.in a cer- 
tain measure, to assist and animate the Christian—that, 
in the mighty plan of Providence, as nothing is too vast 
to exceed, so nothing is too minute to elude the active 
agency of him without whom the sparrow falleth not, 
are truths of unquestionable authenticity. But the e- 
vangelical is not content with a general acknowledg- 
ment of their certainty. That the wind bloweth where 
it listeth, is not enough for him. He must feel its breath 
upon him; he must subjeet it toexperiment; he must 
ealculate its volume; he must measure its velocity. He 
is exhorted to examine his feelings and his frame of 
mind, to ascertain if the Lord is dealing with his soul : 
that is to say, he is called on to anatomize his consci- 
ousness for the purpose of detecting some feeling or. 
emotion of which the extraordinary fervour surpassing 
the usual course of nature, may argue an external cause. 
He is taught to stake his salvation upon the result of 
this investigation. That result is, generally speaking, 
what might have been expected. Piety, separated from 
its real test, a holy life, is evidenced by ecstasies, in all 
probability, constitutional; and the working of the Holy. 
Spirit is identified. with the phantasies of imagination. 
The Evangelical estimating duly the interest at stake, 
thus becomes nervously anxious for asign from Heaven. 
Fortunately for his comfort, the sign which he requires 
is, for the most part, to be seen by the internal eye’ 
alone. In due time he beholds it, and is happy. He be- 
comes a person in whose behalf the Almighty has: 
wrought a miracle. No disturbing doubts can enter into. 
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the mind of one so wonderfully favoured. When his 
necessity requires it, he feels assured that other mira- 
cles are always ready for hisuse. Thus does the doc- 
trine of divine influence become a principal ingredient ° 
in the cup of spiritual intoxication ; and of what cup has 
mankind in every age discovered a greater avidity to 
drink ? 

7th. Evangelical preachers are further recommended 
by the mode in which they are accustomed to address 
their flocks. They are the peculiar people of God, the 
chosen vessels of grace, the foolish things of the world 
by which the wise are put to shame; the weak things 
of the world that confound the strong. They dwell in a 
glorious Goshen of God’s own light, whilst a worse 
than Egyptian darkness shrouds in gloom the remainder 
of the land. The system of individualizing their hear- 
ers,—a good one within certain limits,—for which evan- 
gelical preachers are remarkable, brings home still more 
the unintended flattery. They know that what concerns 
mankind in the mass falls dull upon the hearer’s ear. 
They therefore take a single captive. Every auditor is 
induced to conceive that he alone engrosses the thoughts 
of the eternal. He is the very man towards whom, or 
ever, by the arm of omnipotence, the earth which we 
inhabit was sent spinning into space, the eye that sleeps 
not was anxiously directed. It was for him that through 
a long succession of ages prophets had promulgated the 
will of the Almighty, and martyrs had sealed their tes- 
timony with their blood. It was for him that in the 
fulness of the time incarnate Deity at length appeared, 
and that, on Calvary, the universe beheld, aghast, the 
expiring agonies of its Creator. He it is whom the 
Holy Spirit, the “third subsistence of divine infinitude”* 
has miraculously illuminated, who has been signally led 
out from a world lying in wickedness,—who has been 
destined, after that world shall pass away, to enjoy an 
endless immortality of glory. The tendency of all this 
is obvious. .It is true that humility is, in words, most 
strenuously advocated. It is true that our Evangelical 
brethren arrogate an exclusive care for the cultivation 
of that christian grace. It is true, that to “humble 
the sinner and exalt the Saviour,” is, with them, laid 
down as the established test of gospel preaching. But. 
are they whose favourite text it is that “the heart of 
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man is deceitful above all things,” so ignorant of its de- 
vices as not to know that pride may frequently escape 
detection under the alias of humility? They do not 
pique themselves, not they, upon any thing that they 
can do—workmongers and all their works are indig- 
nantly rejected by them—they put forward no preten- 
sions—they make no claim—they are only, in this world, 
the favoured children of God, and will only be, in the 
next, the exclusive heirs of his salvation! Is there 
nothing, in this reflexion, let us ask, to feed the vanity 
of man? Ifany Evangelical, after examining his own 
heart, shall affirm that there is not, we would seriously 
entreat of him to look into it again. 

8th: The energy and power which characterise, for 
the most part, the style and delivery of Evangelical 
Preachers ought not to be overlooked in estimating the 
causes of their popularity. Interesting subjects always 
in the long-run create or call forth interesting speakers. 
Compare, then, the dull dry somnific ingredients which 
compose the weekly sleeping-draught of other congre- 
gations, with the exciting topics upon which the Evan- 
gelical dilates, the lost condition of humanity, the ma- 
chinations of the evil one, the terrors of Almighty 
wrath, the wonders of atoning love. To set forth these 
with all their accompanying circumstances, no metaphor 
can be too bold, no gesture too violent, no tone too 
piercing. Amongst Evangelical Preachers you will 
seldom find much either of polished style or lofty 
thought. But owing to the subjects of which they 
treat, and the heartfelt sincerity with which they enter 
into them, they possess qualifications, without which any 
public speaker, no matter how acute his logic, or how 
elegant his diction, is a mere cypher,—enthusiasm, 
vehemence and passion. Elliot of Sheffield, the corn- 
law rhymer, well described the nature of Evangelical 
oratory in the last number, or the last but one, of Tait’s 
Magazine. He says, (jaddressing the religious public) 
that it was while listening to one of their celebrated 
preachers that the idea flashed across his mind of writ- 
ing his Corn-law Hymns. “That Preacher,” says he, 
“though he uttered not one noble sentiment, seemed to 
me, (such was his power,) to lift up the whole of his 
immense congregation, and the roof under which he 
preached.” 
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9th. If there be an aptitude in the multitude for 
mystery it may be assigned as another cause of the 
success of Evangelical Preaching. Upon this topic we 
shall not farther insist. It is perhaps the most trite of 
the observations which are usually made upon the sub- 
ject, and must be abundantly familiar to every reader. 

10th. The last cause of the success of Evangelical 
Preaching to which we shall advert is, that their flocks re- 
ceive abundance of it. They do not restrict themselves to 
halfan hour onee a week. Three sermons on Sunday, one 
every Wednesday or Thursday, together with various 
exhortations in private houses throughout the week, are 
by no means unusual. In season and out of season, 
Evangelical Ministers are in attendance on their people. 
They seldom, almost never, are diverted from the one 
pursuit by other avocations. No matter at what hour 
of the day,—no matter at what watch of the night an 
opportunity of urging the Gospel upon the acceptance 
of any man, however mean in station, may happen to 
present itself, it will never be neglected by the real 
Evangelical. We are aware that we have here bestow- 
ed high praise. We believe it to be deserved. The 
consequences follow that might have been anticipated, 
and the crowds which wait upon his ministry, attest and 
reward the preacher's indefatigable zeal. 

Our remarks upon Evangelical Preaching are, we 
fear, extending to an unwarrantable length; we had 
hoped to have brought them to a conclusion in the pre- 
sent number, but have found that impracticable. We 
have endeavoured thus far, to give a sketch of the mode 
of Preaching which generally prevails, and of the rea- 
sons which make it popular. To estimate its usual ef- 
fects, the species of religious character which it has a 
tendency to form, and the peculiar nature of the morality 
which it inculcates, is a part of our duty which yet re- 
mains to be discharged. Latcvs. 


AHAZ,* 


Tue character of Ahaz king of Judah was a combi- 
_ nation of impiety and folly. The former he carried to 
such a degree of extravagance, as to burn his own chil- 
dren as a sacrifice to Moloch. As a punishment for 
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these enormities, the kings of Syria and Israel were 
raised up against him. To defend himself he applied 
to the king of Assyria, and bribed him with the gold 
and silver of the temple, and his own treasures, and sub- 
mitted to be his servant. This powerfal Ally, accord- 
ingly, happy at the opportunity of adding. to his do- 
minions, took possession of Damascus, the capital of 
Syria, whither Ahaz repaired to pay him homage. There 
Ahaz saw an altar, after anew model, which pleased 
him so much that he sent a pattern of it to the high priest 
at Jerusalem. The courtly Pontiff was so zealous to 
gratify the king, that he had it ready for use when 
he returned. Ahaz not only substituted it for the altar 
prescribed by the law, immediately on his arrival, but 
made a variety of other alterations for its accommodation 
in the temple. 

In the progress of the war, which compelled him to 
call in the aid of the king of Assyria, he had been re- 
duced to the last extremity. The king of Syria had 
carried away a multitude of his people into captivity ; 
and the king of Israel had slain in one day 120,000 of 
his best men, and carried captive to Samaria 200,000 
women and children, with much spoil. But Oded, a 
prophet, reproached them for their cruelty, and prevailed 
on them to relieve their prisoners and convey them to 
their own country. 

About the same time Ahaz had been invaded by the 
Edomites from the south, and the Philistines on the 
west, which obliged him to call again for the assistance 
of the king of Assyria. But though Ahaz bestowed 
upon him all the treasures remaining in the temple, or 
belonging to himself and his princes, he “ only distress- 
ed him, and helped him not.” “ But in the time of his 
distress he trespassed yet more against the Lord,” by 
patie every kind of idolatry and sacrilege till his 

eath. 

Upon this obduracy and hardness of heart I’ shall 
make some observations in the sequel of this article. 

As God is styled in scripture a searcher of the heart, 
so his word is described as a two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and a 
(liscoverer of the thoughts and intents of the heart; and 
indeed there is scarcely a principle of the human mind 
which it does not anatomize and exhibit in a variety of 
views. Among the rest hardness of heart is viewed in 
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different lights. It appears in ‘the form of cruelty, 
obstinacy, stubbornness, and desperation ; cruelty to the 
poor and helpless, obstinacy in vice, stubbornness under 
punishment, and desperation in sorrow. This intracta- 
bility of disposition is one of the earliest propensities 
that appear in children, and the last that deserts us in 
old age. By dint of good education and experience it 
is in some suppressed during the middle stage of life; 
but in others it grows with their growth and strength- 
ens with their strength. The origin of it is in Scripture 
sometimes imputed to ourselves, and sometimes to the 
Lord. It may be admitted without any derogation from 
the divine holiness, that the Almighty may occasionally 
work upon the minds of men, so as to render them iustr- 
umental! in forwarding hisdesigns. “ Surely,” says David, 
‘¢ the wrath of man shall praise thee; but God is more 
frequently said to harden men’s hearts in a different sense. 
The habitual and philosophical piety of the sacred 
writers inclines them to ascribe every thing to the Lord, 
as the first cause of all, without meaning to assert that 
he is the direct and immediate cause of every par- 
ticular event. Agreeably to this, the same circumstance 
is in one place ascribed to the Almighty, and in another 
to the immediate agent. Thus there is no operation 
more frequently attributed to Providence than the 
hardening of the hearts of Pharaoh and the Egyptians: 
yet in the first book of Samuel, it is said, “ Wherefore 
then do ye harden your hearts, as the Egyptians and 
Pharaoh hardened their hearts.” 

The hardness of heart with which king Ahaz is charg- 
ed is insensibility to the divine corrections; instead of 
being softened by distress, he was hardened; instead of 
being amended by chastisement, he was rendered in- 
corrigible. 

The natural tendency of affliction is to soften and 
ameliorate the heart; to render it more susceptible of 
tender impressions and amiable affections, and to give 
birth to virtuous resolutions; and this is certainly the 
wisest use that can be made of it. The reverse of this: 
was the effect produced not only on Ahaz, but on his 
people in general; for such is the character given of 
them by Isaiah, who prophesied in his reign. “Ah! 
sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity. They have 
forsaken the Lord: they have provoked the holy one of 
Israel to anger: they are gone away backward. Why 
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should ye be stricken any more? ye will revolt more 
and more.” 

The only case in which this perverseness could be 
excused is one that can never occur in the divine dis- 
pensations. When affliction is brought on by cruelty 
andinjustice, the mildest temper may become indignant, 
revolt against oppression, and be rendered obstinate by 
a repetition of injury. But even here a pious man will 
look beyond the immediate instrument of his sufferings ; 
prostrate himself with contrition before God as the ori- 
ginal cause of all things, and suppress his resentment to 
man, whom he considers as the implement of correction 
in the hand of his heavenly father. Deliver me, says 
David, from the wicked, which is thy sword ; from men 
of the world, which are thy hand. The man who ac- 
knowledges the Almighty to be the author of his dis- 
tress; and, nevertheless, indulges in this refractory 
temper, can scarcely be acquitted of impiety, in addition 
to his other sins; for as nothing but the injustice of his 
sufferings can excuse his hardness of heart; if he 
believes God to be the inflicter of his chastisement, and 
hardens himself against him, he must accuse him of in- 
justice. Ahaz is relieved from the guilt of this species 
of impiety only by the imputation of another. He had 
been so criminally inattentive to that signal administra- 
tion of gracious protection and providential control, 
under which the Jewish nation had risen from the con- 
dition of a gang of slaves and an Arabian tribe of wan- 
dering shepherds to the state and power of a great na- 
tion; that he overlooked the hand of Jehovah in all the 
events of his own life, and adopted one system of ido- 
latry after another, till he at last addicted himself to 
the Gods of his enemies, concluding that as they were 
more powerful than he, so their deities must be superior 
to other Gods. 

Whatever plea may be urged for the infatuation of 
Ahaz on thescore of ignorance and folly, the increase 
of his sin during the continuance of his distress cannot 
be apologized for on any system that pretends to the 
name of philosophy ; and his hardness of heart is equally 
at variance with every principle of religion. 

Had he believed the events of human life to be the 
fortuitous effects of chance, nothing could be more ri- 
:diculous, than to persist in his folly as his sufferings 
increased ; nothing so absurd as a peevish resentment, 
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and fretful obstinacy in the same course, which had oc- 
easioned his ruin. His conduct was on this supposition 
as irrational as that of gamesters, who quarrel with the 
dice yet continue the game. 

If he had been ene of those philosophers, falsely so 
called, who conceive that all things are directed bya 


fatal necessity, an irrational, irresistible and immutable “ 


chain of causes and effects, any effort of his would 
certainly be vain and ineffectual: but ifhe had any pow- 
er over himself, he should certainly have changed that 
course of conduct which had preceded and accompanied 
his misfortunes. For surely to persevere in the line of 
life which had brought him to a state of misery and ruin 
out of opposition or resentment to an incontrolable 
necessity, would be the height of madness. 

Had he thought that there was any connexion between 
the events of life and moral character, though this con- 
nexion were supposed to be established by some inflex- 
ible and invincible destiny, still he would have accom- 
modated his conduct to his ideas of morality. 

And if he had learned, as he might have done, that 
human affairs are regulated by an allwise, righteous, 
and merciful Providence, he would have studied to con- 
form to its wise and righteous laws, and thus qualified 
himself for a participation of the divine mercy; but 
unfortunately the last cause that we assign for our 
calamities is our own fault. This was strongly exem- 
plified in the character of Ahaz. His errors moral, 
religious and political, were sufficiently important and 
notorious to account for his downfall; but not to be 
perceived by his vicious heart, and his infatuated under- 
standing. He had the benefit of being admonished by 
Isaiah, the greatest of the prophets, concerning his moral 
and religious duties; and he severely felt the conse- 
quences of his political errors. The chief of these was 
inviting the king of Assyria to relieve him from his dis- 
tress, and defend him against his enemies; who con- 
ducted himself as persons in his situation ever have done 
and ever will do. “ Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, 
came unto him and distressed him; but strengthened 
him not ; for Ahaz took away a portion out of the house 
of the Lord, and out of the house of the king, and of the 
princes, and gave it to the king of Assyria; but he 
helped him not. This foreigner whom he called to his 
assistance helped him not, though he lavished on him 
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the treasures of the church and thecrown. And in the 
time of his distress did he trespass yet more against the 
Lord. This is that king Ahaz.” This was that well- 
known king Ahaz, so notorious for his folly, and so in- 
famous for impiety. 

From other degrees of hardness of heart, the deluded 
person may persuade himself, that he will derive some 
advantage. He that hardeneth himself against the poor 
and needy, will at least save the expence of charity. He 
that is hardened in the practice of vice, enjoys a fal- 
lacious indulgence ; and Job thought that he would de- 
rive some pleasure even from desperation: ‘ O,” says 
he, “that I might have my request, and that God would 
grant me the thing that I long for: even that it would 
please God to destroy me; that he would let loose his 
hand and cut me off. Then should I yet have comfort ; 
yea, I would harden myself in sorrow.” But Job him- 
self was sensible that perverseness and obstinacy, under 
the correction of providence, were equally criminal and 
unprofitable. “God is wise in heart and mighty in 
strength. Who hath hardened himself against him and 
hath prospered ?” 

In this sentence Job has pointed out the two circum-. 
stances in the nature of God, which render hardness of 
heart hopeless and unprofitable ; profound, unsearchable 
wisdom, and irresistible power. If the deep and in- 
flexible principles by which the administration of human 
law is directed, deprive the criminal, when detected, of 
all hope of deliverance by obstinacy and_ resistance ; 
much more does the inscrutable wisdom of providence 
forbid the sinner to hope either for concealment or pro- 
tection by impenitence and hardness of heart: and aman 
might as well entertain the absurd expectation of stop- 
ping the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, and the 
alternations of day and night, or the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, as of impeding or diverting the course of pro- 
vidence by hardening himself against the divine decrees. 
The Almighty graciously condescends to accommodate 
his ways tothe circumstances of the righteous, and merei- 
fully to hear their prayers, when they supplicate for 
what is conformable to the ultimate designs of provi- 
dence, which are always consistent with the prosperity 
of the virtuous; but’ nothing can exceed the vanity of 
hoping for redress from obstinacy and hardness of heart. 
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The profits of obduracy are rancour and spleen, dis- 
appointment “and confusion. Against God it excites 
a fretfal and impious discontent; in ourselves mortifica- 
tion and disappointment; and towards our neighbour 
cruelty and envy. The principle itself is impious dis- 
satisfaction: when connected with our own impotency, 
if must occasion mortification and vexation. If our 
neighbours be in more favourable circumstances our 
disappointments will produce envy; if in a less prosper- 
ous situation our own discontent will absorb our tender 
affections and suppress our piety. Nothing can be more 
distressing than a sense of evil that cannot be redressed ; 
and an ‘obduracy. of heart which only aggravates, our 
punishment. Nor can any disposition be meaner and 
less amiable than cruelty to others on account of our 
own sufferings: a desire that others should be unhappy, 
because we are miserable ourselves. 

It is commonly said that the unfortunate are merciful, 
and the miserable inclined to pity. But this is not 
universally true. The effect of our sufferings seems to 
depend on their cause; and our behaviour in calamity 
to be connected with our temper in prosperity. One 
who is gentle and kind in his prosperous fortune will be 
tender and compassionate in adversity; especially if 
there be nothing peculiarly irritating in the cause of his 
affliction, and nothing to give him an unfavourable 
opinion of mankind. On the other hand, a man that is 
proud and severe in prosperity will be exasperated by 
-misfortune. 

In this respect, as in every thing else, Religion tends 
to improve the heart, increase our happiness, and miti- 
gate our sorrows. The pious man will be moderate and 
humble in his prosperous days, mild and sympathetic 
in the season of his adverse fortune: as he had rejoiced 
with those who rejoiced, so will he weep with those 
who mourn; and such dispositions will assuredly con- 
tribute to enhance his joy and alleviate his griefs; for 
they again will rejoice and mourn and sympathize with 
him. His temper with respect to God will be always 
the same; always humble and lowly, thankful and con- 
trite. His language will be that of Job— The Lord 
giveth, andthe Lord taketh away. Elessed be the name 
of the Lord. What! shall we receive good at the 
hand of God; and shall we not receive evil ?” 
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It is only the man who acknowledges his afflictions 
to be the common lot of humanity; or recognizes in 
them the hand of God, that feels tenderness for the mi- 
serable. He that thinks he is injured and oppressed, 
hardens his heart against his partners in calamity. He 
that ascribes his sufferings to brute necessity, thinks it 
reasonable, that others should suffer as well as he, ag- 
gravates his own misery, extenuates that of others, and 
does not scruple to relieve himself at the expense of his 
fellow-sufferers. This character did not escape the ob- 
servation and censure of Solomon. “ A poor man, that 
oppresseth the poor, is like a sweeping rain, that leav- 
eth no food.” Thus one kind of obduracy or hardness 
of heart brings on another. 

As Ahaz furnishes an example of the effect of ad- 
versity on an obdurate man; so his enemies furnish an 
instance of the effect of success in mollifying the tem- 
per and softening the heart. Notwithstanding the 
preaching of Isaiah, Ahaz did in the time of his distress 
trespass yet more against the Lord: but when Oded, 
the prophet of the Israelites, reproached the people of 
Israel, that when the Lord delivered their brethren of 
Judah, the army of Ahaz, into their hands, they had 
smitten them with arage that reached up to heaven, 
and still meant to keep them prisoners for bondmen and 
bondwomen :—when he appealed to them, whether 
there were not even with them sins against the Lord; 
and when he exhorted them to deliver the captives, the 
elders acquiesced in the justness of his reproof, the truth 
of his appeal, and the wisdom and benignity of his ad- 
vice ; and accordingly they rose up, and took the cap- 
tives, and with the spoil clothed them that were naked 
among them, and arrayed them, and shod them, and 
gave them to eat and to drink, and anointed them, and 
carried all the feeble upon asses, . and brought them 
to their brethren. 

Obstinacy and stubbornness under adversity, I am 
disposed to believe, is not very common. It is so 
contrary to every principle of natural and revealed 
religion, that I can hardly suppose it to prevail in any 
Christian country. But neither is that improvement of 
calamity, which. religion recommends, sufficiently preva- 
lent. Neither in a public nor private capacity are we 
sufficiently teachable by misfortune, neither are com- 
munities nor individuals sufficiently amenable to the 
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admonitions of Providence. If we are not stubbora or 
refractory, neither can we boast of being contrite and 
resigned. We are so far from being uniformly improved 
by distress, that we are often hardened by it, and some- 
times made desperate in our evil courses. 

The variety of sufferings, to which we are subject, 
is adapted to the correction of the corresponding evil 
habits, which we have contracted; but do they actually 
contribute to our edification in such a variety of ways ? 
Do we always reflect on the probable cause of our af- 
flictions; or the purposes which they may be intended 
or at least adapted to serve? Do they not sometimes 
produce impious repinings, blasphemous curses, gross 
intemperance and licentiousness, or acts of fraud, in- 
justice and cruelty, instead of that piety, moderation 
and mercy, so becoming at all times, so strongly recom- 
mended, and reasonably expected in seasons of calamity. 

As Ahaz trespassed more and more in his distress, 
so should we improve more and more; and as our cala- 
mities are adapted to our sins, so should our improve- 
ment be adapted to our sufferings. Thus, as our faults 
brought on our misfortunes, our reformation will restore 
our happiness. Has aman been plunged into misery 
by intoxication and licentiousness? His reformation 
will have a natural tendency to restore his health and 
prosperity. Have his calamities been occasioned by the 
violence of his irascible passions? The moderation of 
his temper will restore his peace of mind. Has he been 
rendered miserable by a sordid and anxious solicitude 
about money? The correction of his ideas on the sub- 
ject of riches will be attended with reputation and self- 
satisfaction. The removal of the cause will in every 
instance rectify the eifect. As sin always produces mi- 
sery, the improvement of our sufferings will contribute 
to our happiness. Thus are the ways of God vindica- 
ted to man. 

Although Ahaz and his subjects seem to have parta- 
ken of the same character, and been guilty of the same 
hardness of heart, his people do not appear to have 
sympathized with him in his misfortunes or his death. 
It is the lot of the less amiable and engaging vices, if 
in conformity with the sentiments of the world, we may 
use the expression, to excite little sympathy with the 
sinner, even in his associates. His partners in such 
practices leave it to the wise sae virtuous to appreciate 
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his character after death; and thus he is deprived of 
even posthumous reputation or regret. Accordingly 
when Ahaz slept with his fathers, though “he was bu- 
ried in the city, even in Jerusalem, yet they brought 
him not into the sepulchres of the kings of Israel.” 
This exclusion from the sepnlchre of David was a note 
of infamy inflicted by the elders of the land on vicious 
and idolatrous kings. Although this species of posthu- 
mous judgment was peculiar to the Jews and Egyp- 
tians, a similar sentence is silently passed in every 
country. Not to speak ill of the dead is a prudent but 
ineffectual caution. While the wicked vainly hope thus. 
to elude the censure of posterity, the virtuous look be- 
yond their sentence, and humbly appeal to an infallible 
judge, who will give to every man according to his 
deeds. 

I remarked at the commencement of this paper, that 
this perverseness of temper, which is so great a blemish 
at ariper age, is one of the earliest dispositions, that 
appear in childhood. It is one of those childish propen- 
sities, that weak people indulge throughout their lives. 
In children it may be palliated by imbeeillity of mind 
and want of experience. This is an apology, however, 
that the obstinate and perverse would be least of all 
willing to accept. As their characters must be strongly 
tinctured with pride and self-sufficiency, were they 
sensible of their own infirmities and ignorance, they 
must, in the same proportion, be convinced of the in- 
consistency of their conduct. Instead of this, I fear, 
that many of our youthful frailties assume a worse ap- 
pearance as we grow in years: and what was only fro- 
wardness in the child is self-sufficiency, obduracy, ty- 
ranny and impiety in the man. If we recollect with 
what severity we have treated obstinacy, stubbornness, 
and wilfulness in children, we shall be better inclined 
to correct the aggravation of these faults in ourselves, 
and put away hardness of heart, with all other childish. 
things. To the poor and helpless we shall be kind and 
tender-hearted—to,those who instruct and admonish us, 
gentle and teachable; and to providence humble, thank- 
ful, resigned and contrite. In Scripture, we are often 
admonished to conduct ourselves like children; and can 
any thing be a greater reproach than such an admoni- 
tion? wherefore, laying aside all malice and envy, as 
new-born babes, desire the pure milk of the word. 

\; ERASMUS. 
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versus 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

‘Tae “ EDUCATION QUESTION,” thank heaven! is set 
at rest. The merits of the national system, have been 
sufficiently proved. The motives and the morality of 
those ministers of the General Synod, and others who 
have taken the lead in opposing its introduction, have 
been sufficiently exposed. Even in the Synod a majo- 
rity of ministers have decided in its favour.’ The Ro- 
man Catholic Body, the Seceding Synod, the Remon- 
strant Synod, the Presbytery of Antrim, the Congre- 
gational Board, have all declared their approval of the 
general principle upon which the Board proceeds. The 
public voice, expressed in parliament, by the votes of 
all the impartial and independent members, of every 
sect and every party; and out of parliament, by the 
well understood organs of public opinion, has ratified 
the decision of these ecclesiastical associations ; and the 
question is practically set at rest. 

The question is set at rest. For although a few 
of those individuals, (chiefly members of the General 
Synod of Ulster,) who have been most virulent in 
opposition to the system, and have run too far in 
the race of faction to recede with honour, may continue 
still to raise their voices against it; and, although they 
may endeavour, in the Synod, or elsewhere, to prolong 
the clamour with which this boon, the greatest confer- 
red upon our country within the memory of man, was 
received on its first promulgation, their outcries will be 
greeted with no responsive echo, in the public sympathy: 
they will themselves become weary or ashamed of pur- 
suing their discreditable opposition after their actuating 
principles shall have been appreciated by the discerning 
part of their fellow-citizens: and, one by one, they will 
gradually retire from a field in which they can no longer 
expect to reap either honour or emolument. 

The Education question is settled ; for it is a fact suf- 
ficiently notorious, that a great majority of those who 
at first were induced, by misplaced confidence in the 
dogmatical assertions of the opponents of the National 
System, to joinin the agitation which was excited against 
it, are now convinced of the delusion which was prac- 
tised upon them, and are ranked among the firmest and 
steadiest friends of National Education, conducted upon 
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the principles laid down by the Royal Commissioners. 
It is a fact equally notorious, that not one of all those 
who were at first friendly to the system, has been indu- 
ced to withdraw his support. On the contrary, expe- 
rience has fully convinced them that its results are as 
salutary and beneficial as its principles are sound; and 
their zeal on its behalf has, in almost all cases, increas- 
ed, as they havehad opportunity of observing the work- 
ing of the system, and the effects which it has produced. 
Thus the ardour of the friends to National Kdueation 
has grown more intense, in proportion as that of its 
enemies has cooled, and as their courage has been aba- 
ted by the defection of numerous respectable adherents. 

The “ Education Question,” we repeat, is practically 
set at rest. It may still be brought forward, occasionally, 
in a speech at some fanatical assembly ; or it may be 
introduced as a topic calculated to enliven a dull ha- 
rangue from the pulpit. But all such appeals have Jost 
their sting. They will be powerless to stimulate the 
slumbering energies of faction ; and they will gradually 
be consigned to the tomb of the Capulets. As a topic 
of discussion and even of agitation, the question is set 
at rest. 

We take credit to ourselves for having foreseen and 
even predicted this result. We do not come forward 
like summer friends, to join in congratulations and 
triumphs on the success of a plan from which we hung 
aloof in the perils of the tempestuous blasts to which it 
was exposed. At the first announcement of the plan, 
we hailed it as a great public blessing to our native 
land: and ever since we have been among the most 
fearless, the most persevering and the most disinterested 
of its advocates. We may therefore assume the merit 
of having contributed, in some degree, to the general 
recognition of its value. We met the fury of factious 
opposition with a firm confidence in the slow but certain 
progress of public opinion; and we rejoice to find that 
truth and justice have prevailed over bigotry, malice 
and misrepresentation, in a much shorter space of time 
than might have been reasonably anticipated. 

It is curious to trace the steps in the progress of pub- 
lic opinion; and to mark the foot-prints of receding 
misapprehension. It is not only curious, but it may be 
instructive to trace the history of this question. Such 
a retrospect will serve to confirm the wavering’ faith 
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of those who may be inclined to mistrust the public 
intellect. It may shew them, that although, at first, 
the multitude may be led astray by interested and am- 
bitious demagogues, still in every question of practical 
importance there is a fund of sound judgment in reserve, 
draughts upon which will be honoured in due time. 

On its first introduction, the National System was 
accused of many crimes. In particular, it was severely 
censured for recognising the right of clergymen of all 
persuasions, Catholic as well as Protestant, to have 
access to children belonging to their respective flocks, 
while attending the National Schools, and to administer 
to them separately, and at prescribed and definite times, 
religious instruction, agreeable to the tenets of their 
own churches. But the futility of this objection has 
caused it of late to be withdrawn in a great measure 
from public view. 1t would be strange indeed if re- 
ligious instruction should be banished altogether from 
seminaries for the education of youth! And if such in- 
struction is to be administered at all, how can it be ad- 
ministered, in an institution calling itself National, and 
designed to become so in fact as well as in name, except 
in accordance with those tenets of which the parents and 
natural guardians of the children approve? And if 
thus to be administered, under whose superintendence 
and sanction can it be more suitably placed, than that of 
the pastors whom their parents have chosen for their 
spiritual superintendents, and in whom they repose con- 
fidence? By no other method could the suspicion of 
proselytism, which has been the bane of every other 
attempt to educate the youth of Ireland, be removed. 
And we verily believe, that this is the main cause of that 
outery which was raised, by what is called the religious 
world, on the promulgation of the present system. It 
was opposed, just because it precluded all underhand 
attempts at proselytism, on the part of local conductors 
of schools. It was opposed just because it put an end 
to that system of delusion and fraud, by which sums 
granted by parliament for the education of the Irish 
poor, were too often perverted into the means of gain- 
ing over adherents to a favoured sect. \ It was opposed 
just because it secured the peasantry from the danger 
of being induced, out of a desire to afford to their 
offspring the benefit of useful instruction, to send their 
children to schools in which their religious principles 
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would be secretly undermined, and their consciences 
ensnared. We have no doubt whatever, that the whole 
of the opposition which the New Board experienced, 
was owing to the regret felt by those who had been 
engaged in such practices, on seeing the means of cor- 
rupt influence taken out of their hands. The National 
System, by preventing the possibility of the recurrence 
of this mischief, has earned for itself the approbation of 
every honest man, who is interested for the peace and 
improvement of his country ; and the opposition of every 
factious bigot in the land. 

Let us not be misunderstood in the object of these re- 
marks. We are far from condemning attempts on the 
part of any body of religious professors, to make prose- 
lytes to their.own faith. If they believe, as all do be- 
lieve, that their own principles are true, they are under 
a very serious obligation to endeavour to promote their 
growth, and to spread their influence. But this should 
never be done by means of fraud and delusion. The 
attempt should be made in the spirit of candour, open- 
ness and sincerity. Parents ought not to be induced to 
send their children to a proselytising establishment, by 
false pretences. If it be intended to proselytise, let the 
object.be avowed: let the real purpose be openly de- 
clared. Let not the young mind be entrapped unawares, 
into the profession of new doctrines. Let not the 
communication of useful instruction be the ostensible 
object, while the real one, is the inculcation of a par- 
ticular system of religious doctrines. Let parents and 
guardians be warned of the danger to which their chil- 
dren are about to be exposed; and then let them brave 
it if they please. Above all, let no adverse sect be 
called upon, or compelled to contribute to the support 
of an institution, established for purposes at variance 
with their religious feelings and opposed to their con- 
scientious convictions ! 

_The fair and equitable principles of the National 
Board have made rapid progress in the last two years ; 
And it is mainly because the National System of Edu- 
cation affords a guarantee for the observance of neu- 
trality between the different sects, which was never 
previously held out, that it has acquired its present 
popularity. The circumstance, therefore, which was 
made, at first, the groundwork of much vehement in- 
vective, has in the end contributed greatly to strengthen 
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the hold which the system has taken on the public mind; 
and for this reason, the topic which originally excited 
so much suspicion and obloquy, is now seldom advanced 
in any serious argument on the question, and is only to 
be found occasionally lingering in the fag-end of a tau- 
dry piece of platform eloquence! 

Another charge made against the Commissioners of 
National Education, was, that they were guilty of muti- 
lating the saered volume! 'They had announced their 
intention of publishing a series of extracts from sacred 
scripture, for the use of their schools, containing passages 
adapted to interest the minds of the youthful pupils, and 
calculated to impress upon them the principles of piety and 
virtue without interfering with the distinctive doctrines of 
any particular church. They have since carried this inten- 
tion into effect. The book of extracts has been pub- 
lished. It is sanctioned by the authority of the Board: 
but the use of it is only recommended, not enjoined. 
The employment, however, of such a compilation, was 
made matter of grievous complaint. The horrid impie- 
ty of “taking fromthe words” of the sacred book, was 
loudly and vehemently denounced; and the men who 
were capable of putting such a work into circulation, 
were condemned as enemies to the Christian religion, 
and utterly unworthy of the Christian name ! 

Bat it unfortunately transpired in the midst of all 
this turmoil and agitation, thatevery one of the Reverend 
Gentlemen who had raised this outcry against the 
Board of Education; had patronised and encouraged 
schools under the Kildare Place Committee ; who had 
also published a selection of Extracts from the Scriptures, 
for the use of their pupils. It was even discovered that 
copies of these extracts, sanctioned by the approbation of 
the late R. C. Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Troy, as sig- 
nified on the title page, were extensively used in all their 
own schools. Even in the Brown-street school, in 
Belfast, whose concerns have occupied so much of the 
public attention, these Extracts were found to have 
been constantly employed, without offence and without 
comment, under the eye and under the management of 
the very same individuals who advanced it as a grievous 
accusation against the Government Board, that they 
had dared to mutilate the Word ef God, by publishing 
a series of Extracts from the Bible, for the use of Chil- 
dren. In consequence of this most inopportune exposure, 
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‘ 
it has been found impossible to reiterate the charge of 
“mutilation” with the same effect as formerly; and in 
consequence nothing has been heard of it for the last six. 
months.— We prophesy it will not speedily be revived. 

Exceptions were also taken to two passages in the 
the volumes of Extracts published by the Board, in 
which the compiler, (the Rev. JAmes Car.ixe, ) had 
substituted a different translation of the original for that 
found in King James’ Version. But this ground of 
charge has also been abandoned, being found to be un- 
tenable. 

The last of the early objections to the Board was, 
that it excluded the sacred Scriptures, in their entire 
form, from the schools under its patronage. But this 
accusation is refuted both by the printed and published 
regulations of the Commissioners, in which no such 
exclusion is enjoined: and by the test of experience. 
The Commissioners never sanctioned the exclusion of 
the Scriptures from their schools. Knowing, indeed, 
that the use of the sacred volume, in the hours of pro- 
miscuous teaching, had been often made the occasion of 
attempts at proselytism, and that it has therefore a ten- 
dency to excite the suspicions and to rouse the prejudi- 
ces of the Roman Catholic population, and thereby to 
prevent them from sending their children to those schools 
inwhich the indiscriminate reading of the Scriptures 
is required and enjoined, the Board have, in compliance 
with the first principles of religious liberty, determined 
that no child shall be compelled to read the sacred volume, 
whose parent or religious instructor disapproves of the 
practice; and they have ordered that the reading of 
Scripture by those who wish to employ the sacred vo- 
lume entire, shall take place in the hours which are set 
apart for separate religious instruction. But this is by 
no means to prohibit the use of the Bible in their schools. 
And when it is considered that the period allotted to 
separate religious instruction comprises at least one hour 
in every day, and one entire day in every week, surely 
the most bigoted and besotted must acknowledge that 
there is no just cause of complaint against the National 
System on the ground of the exclusion of the Word of 
God from schools, or the insufficiency of the time allot- 
ted to its perusal. In point of fact, we believe, on the 
testimony of competent witnesses, that the Scriptures, 
in their entire form, never previously were so exten- . 
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sively read in schools, by the youth of Ireland, as they 
have been since the introduction of the New System. 
Yet the regulation to which we now refer, was that 
which formed the gravamen of every charge which, at 
first, was heaped upon the devoted heads of the King’s 
Commissioners fer National Education. We have now 
lying before us an authentic report of speeches deliver- 
ed at a (packed ) public meeting held in Belfast, to tes- 
tify against the enormities of the Board. It would be 
in some points of view amusing, though in others tedi- 
ous enough, to contemplate the manner in which the 
changes were rung upon this theme, by the various | 
speakers who successively addressed the assembly. Not 
one of them, from “him who hath a cunning eye,” to 
him who knows what canting meaneth,” or from the be- 
neficed member of the established hierarchy, to the 
humbler practitioner of Pipe-lane celebrity, but harped 
long and loudly on this string! The poor, deluded po- 
pulace out of doors, took all their exaggerated meta- 
phors, and hyperbolical statements, for literal matters 
of fact: and it was currently reported among them 
throughout the country, that the police constabulary 
had received orders from the castle to make diligent 
search from house to house, and to seize all the copies 
of the Scriptures which they could discover. Lord 
Grey and Mr. Srantey they were taught to consider 
as actuated by a spirit of implacable hostility against 
protestant principles, which nothing but the absolute 
suppression of the sacred volume could assuage! It was 
ander the influence of tales such as these, that the in- 
furiated rabble who congregated to hear the vituperations 
with which Lorp Ropew and his associates assailed 
the National System of Education, brandished aloft their 
Bibles, which they had brought to the place of meeting 
for the purpose,—declaring their determination never to 
yield them up ; while at the same time they showed the 
impression which the lessons of charity and benevolence, 
contained in the holy book, had made upon their hearts, 
by the shouts of tumultuous applause with which they 
received his Lordship’s mild and Christian proposal for 
the establishment of Gun-Clubs !—“ Oh! your saints 
have cruel hearts!”—Here was a nobleman found,— 
with the word of God in his hand, and professions of 
‘regard to its dictates on his tongue,—yet recommending 
- those who trusted to his advice, to form themselves 
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into combinations for procuring istruments of destruc- 
tion, which the melancholy domestic history of Ireland 
might have taught him, were, in such hands, too likely 
to be misemployed ! 

But time has dissipated the illusion. Has the Bible 
been forbidden to be circulated throughout the land? 
Has it been put into the index expurgatorius, or con- 
demned as contraband? Has it been discountenanced 
in ordinary seminaries? Has it been prohibited in the 
schvols endowed by the Commissioners of Education ? 
Or rather, has not the acquisition of the Scriptures 
been facilitated, since the Board commenced operations ? 
Has not the time usually allotted, in schools, to the 
reading of scripture, been greatly increased, in conse- 
quence of the regulations which the National System 
enforces? Nay, have not the Scriptures been introdu- 
ced by the Commissioners into schools, where they were 
not previously to be found? Let those who have visit- 
ed and actually inspected the National Schools, and 
observed their plan of operation, answer these questions. 
They can only be answered, by ,such persons, if they 
adhere to truth, in a manner that must be satisfactory 
to the public mind. 

It is amazing, however, what reluctance was at first 
manifested, to submit the question to the test of actual 
observation. Persons who had urged this objection in 
public and in private, were assured on the word of com- 
petent and credible witnesses, that their impression was 
entirely erroneous; but they would not believe. They 
were entreated to come to the schools, and to satisfy 
themselves by personal inspection, of the utter futility 
of the stories to which they had lent too credulous an 
ear. In many cases, they could not be prevailed on so 
to do. But ina few, the love of truth was more pow- 
erful than the spirit of faction or of sect. They came, 
they saw, and were convinced. ‘The force of their tes- 
timony has gradually made its way even into the least 
pervious of adverse minds: and we scarcely hear any 
more of the exclusion of the Scriptures from the Na- 
tional Schools. The calumny has died a natural death ; 
and few who regard their own character for veracity, 
will desire to reanimate its mouldering remains. 

Thus we have seen that all the most violent. accusa- 
tions which were at first. advanced against the National. 
System of Education, have. one by one. .disappeared. 
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Has then the opposition of the factious and the bigotted 
been mitigated or assuaged? Have its vehement and 
bitter enemies come forward manfally before the public, 
owned their mistake, and endeavoured to retrieve their 
error? Many of them, to their honour, have done so. 
Several of its former opponents are now ranked among 
its warmest friends and most zealous advocates. But 
there are minds which are proof against reason, testi- 
mony and experience. There are some men whose in- 
tellectual vision is distorted by prejudice, and by vari- 
ous feelings, quite distinct from the real merits of the 
question before them; and it is not to be expected of 
such that they should desist from their opposition when 
the grounds upon which it once rested are removed. 
They wili look and cast about for new objections as 
soon as the old are disposed of; for their object is not 
to discover truth, but to bring forward plausible reasons 
for justifying a determined adherence to former opinions, 
if such can be found. In reasoning with individuals 
of this kind, the removal of one objection is only furnish- 
ing an incentive to advance a new one; for on one thing 
they are determined ; which is, never to be convinced. 
What then is the new objection which is now advan- 
ced against the National System? Reader, it is just 
this: that the parent of every individual attending the 
National Schools is not permitted to dictate to the 
teacher how often, and how many hours his child is to 
be engaged in reading the scriptures, and at what par- 
ticular part of the day!—Was ever such a proposal 
heard before since the memory of man? Where is the 
school, private or public, which could possibly be carried 
on, if such a practice were allowed? Such a manner 
of conducting business would require that every semi- 
nary throughout ‘the kingdom, should have as many 
teachers as pupils; and that each should devote his 
entire ‘attention to the instruction of one child only, 
throughout the entire day. By the regulations of the 
Board the local committees or conductors of schools, who 
may be supposed to be best acquainted with the wants 
of the children in their own neighbourhood, are em- 
powered to fix their own hours of religious instruc- 
tion ; and to set apart for the purpose, as large a por- 
tion of the entire day as they may think suitable; pro- 
vided always, that such portion be not less than one hour. 
They are empowered to assign to this particular branch 
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of school business, whatever part of the day they may 
judge most convenient; the beginning, the middle, or the 
end. This, one might suppose, would be a licence sufli- 
ciently large to gratify the most craving thirst for discre- 
tionary power. But no! we are told; nothing can be con- 
sistent with the principles of the gospel in the adminis- 
tration of school affairs, unless the parents are allowed 
to fix the hours of teaching the different classes, each 
one for his own offspring ! 

There are fewso dull of apprehension as not to perceive 
that this is a@ mere pretext. Did those who now urge it 
with sa much vehemence, and who seem to cling to it 
as their last and only. plea for opposing that system 
which they are determined always to oppose,—did they 
themselves, in their youth frequent schools, wherein such 
aregulation prevailed? | We will venture to affirm, noé 
one of them! Did they insist on this condition from 
the Kildare Place Committee, whose schools they once 
patronised, and. whose system they still continue to 
recommend ?— Never—never—never—Such a_ proposal 
was not once named, and if it had been named, would, 
we are persuaded, have been indignantly rejected! Has 
such a regulation been suggested by the parents of such 
children as are in the habit of attending charity-scheols ? 
It is impossible to say whether a few of them may not 
have dreamed of the desirableness of being invested with 
an authority so sweeping; for the mind of the meanest 
is not altogether divested of the love of power: but we 
can truly affirm that we have conversed a good deal with 
persons in that rank of life, respecting the education of 
their families, and we never heard them give utterance 
to a wish of the kind. Indeed they have generally 
shrewdness and sense enough to perceive, that the 
authority which is claimed for them, or rather which is 
claimed by persons assuming to act on their behalf, is 
one, for the exercise of which they are by no means 
fitted —What then is the intention and design of this 
proposed stipulation ?—Reader, it is designed and in- 
tended simply to keep the question open, and to allow of 
the continuance of opposition. In this point of view, 
itis well calculated to serve its turn; for if it continue 
to be pressed and insisted upon as a sine gud non, tue 
settling of the question with the Board is impossible, 
since this is a point which never can be conceded without 
dissolving the schools. We believe its authors are 
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aware of this fact ; and therefore, beaten as they have 
been from all their old bulwarks, they now shut them- 
selves up in this impregnable fortress, happy in having, 
at last, found an objection from which they cannot be 
dislodged ! 

We have freely imputed to the opponents of the 
National Education System, in the General Synod of 
Ulster, or rather to their leaders, factious, selfish and 
improper motives. We should be sorry to do so to- 
wards men whose conduct showed them to be sincere 
and conscientious, though supporting plans which we 
conceived injurious to the public welfare; or opposing 
measures which we believed to be necessary for the 
promotion of the general good. But the conduct of the 
persons on whose behaviour we have commented, shows 
them to be men of avery different description. Wher- 
ever we find adherence to truth, consistency and 
honour, we are always ready to assign the best motives 
that can be assigned ; but the case is entirely dissimilar 
when we discover only fraud, falsehood and equivoca- 
tion. In such circumstances we take the liberty of 
speaking our sentiments very plainly; quite regardless 
whether they please or displease those for whom it is 
impossible to feel any degree of respect. 

For instance,—when we find the Rev. Joun Brown, 
while Moderator of the General Synod, proceeding to 
London in company with Dr. Cooke,—waiting on his 
Majesty’s Ministers,—representing himself and his col- 
league as a Deputation appointed to confer with Govern- 
ment on the Education Question,—and in that assumed 
capacity submitting certain proposals, and threatening 
the ministry with “a furious agitation,” in case of their 
rejection,—the fact being that no such deputation had 
ever been appointed, and that the proposals which they 
urged, never had received the sanction of the Stynod,— 
can we regard the parties in this affair as men of high, 
virtuous, and honourable principle? Are we bound to 
give them credit for being actuated by no motive but 
the love of truth and fair dealing 2—Or is it not fairly 
presumable that they are capable of turning a little to 
the right hand or to the left, when occasion requires ? 

Or, when we'find the Rev. Ropert STewarr pub- 
lishing as the work of a Synodical Committee along and 
sophistical document, full of accusations against the 
National-Board,—the fact being that the-work mever 
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had been submitted to any Commitice whatever, but was 
the offspring of his own mind exclusively,—that no 
such Committee liad ever been appointed as that from 
which it professedto emanate,—and that the Committee 
to which the production might most naturally be refer- 
red, had never met at all,—can we be charged-with a high 
degree of presumption, if we suspect that this reverend 
gentleman may occasionally be influenced by feelings 
different from those that are avowed ? 

Or when Mr. Brown acknowledges that in sammon- 
ing a meeting of a Synodical Committee to consider 
this business, he omitted to give notice to certain indi- 
viduals, members of the Committee, who were. opposed 
to his own views, and requested the attendance of certain 
other individuals, not members of the Committee, whose 
sentiments he knew to be in accordance with his own: 
and when he avows that he acted thus from a desire to 
give the preponderance to his own opinions, are we called 
on to believe that he isa person whose pure mind would 
revolt from every proceeding that savoured of impro- 
priety ? 

Or when we find that a letter forwarded to the 
Board, in the name of a Committee of Synod appomted 
to conduct the correspondence on this subject, was. 
drawn up by Dr. Cookn, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Park, 
and Mr. Joun Brown, at a meeting at which they 
alone were present, to which none of the other mem-~- 
bers were summoned, and from which three ministers 
who happened to be present at the place on other busi- 
ness were ordered to withdraw; and when it appears 
that the letter so transmitted contained new propositions, 
never agreed to by the Synod, but calculated to keep 
up the agitation of the question, although all the de- 
mands made by the Body itself, and which formed the 
subject of negotiation between it and the Board had 
been frankly conceded, are we saying too much in de- 
claring that the agents in this affair have acted ina 
manner deserving the severest reprehension, and that 
their motives are liable to strong suspicion ? 

The Synod of Ulster, by allowing itself to be so long 
guided by leaders such as these Reverend Gentlemen, 
has covered itself with disgrace. But the error may 
yet be retrieved; and we are happy to perceive symp- 
toms of returning public spirit shewing themselves in 
the members, especially in the junior brethren. Seve-~ 
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ral of the latter came forward at the late meeting of 
Synod, with an energy and a knowledge of the subject, 
which-are highly creditable to themselves, and which, 
had they been sooner called into action, would haye 
contributed much to preserve the Body from the de- 
gradation into which it has fallen. Still, however, they 
may raise it from its present ignominious situation ; and 
we see indications that this result may be anticipated at 
no distant day. At the last meeting of Synod, 62 mi- 
nisters voted in favour of the National System of Edu- 
cation ; and only 56 for Dr. Cooke's resolution exhort- 
ing ministers and congregations to refrain from connect- 
ing themselves with the Board. This resolution was 
indeed carried in Synod by a majority of six, consisting 
entirely of lay elders; but after the exposures which 
have taken place, it is not too much to expect that the 
vote will be substantially rescinded at the next meeting 
of Synod, which is to be held in Belfast. In the mean- 
time, zt is a dead letter: for several members of the 
General Synod, of high character and consideration, 
have declared themselves satisfied with the plan and 
principles of the Board, and have put, or are putting 
their schools in connection with it; and thus securing 
for the poorer members of their flocks, the inestimable 
benefits which the National System of Education is cal- 
culated to afford. And they are perfectly safe. in so 
doing. Public opinion will protect them, from the 
threatened punishment of their “rebellion.” 

It is gratifying to learn, that notwithstanding the un- 
paralleled virulence with which the system has been 
encountered, and the unprecedented opposition which 
it has experienced, its success has been great beyond 
all former example, and far surpassing the most san- 
guine anticipation of its friends. The National System 
has already wrought its way into the most distant quar- 
ters and the most secluded corners of Ireland; and has 
brought home to the very doors of every peasant 
throughout the country, the means of procuring for his 
children the much prized, but hitherto almost unattain- 
able advantages of a good literary and moral education. 
The most promising of all former experiments, was 
that made by the Kildare Place Society. It may be 
said to have commenced its labours as a National Insti- 
tution in 1816; and three years afterwards, the num- 
ber of pupils attending the schools in connection with 
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it amounted to 4527. Be it remembered that up to 
this period, (1818,) and for several years afterwards, 
that society enjoyed the patronage of government, and 
had met with no political or religious opposition. The 
National Board already numbers on its list, upwards of 
100,000 children, who have been placed under its su- 
perintendence, in rather less than the same period of 
time, and moreover in the face of the most bitter and reite- 
rated denunciations! When we look to the immense 
good which it has already done, and is doing’; and when 
we see the still wider field of usefulness which is open- 
ing upon the attention of the Commissioners, we hail 
this system as the greatest boon ever conferred upon 
this land by any administration ; we regard its operations 
as the most promising means of promoting the improve- 
ment, peace and happiness of Ireland; and we cannot 
help expressing the sentiments of honest indignation 
which we feel against those, who for personal, factious 
or sectarian purposes, would thwart its efficiency, and 
do all, though happily but little, that is in their power 
to retard its extension. It has made its way to the 
public confidence by its own intrinsic merit, and may 
now deride the efforts of its enemies as the puny la- 
bours of a viper nibbling at a file! 

We cannot close our remarks upon the late decision 
of the General Synod, without regretting that the chief 
part in defending the new system should have devolved 
upon a man like Mr. Carlile ; whose indecision and fee- 
bleness would have ruined the cause, had not other 
more efficient advocates volunteered their services. It 
is sickening and disgusting to see the stability of a 
great enterprise endangered by the total incapacity of 
its official and responsible defender. If its ruin has 
been averted, and the ultimate triumph of truth secur- 
ed, little of the praise is owing to the exertions of Mr. 
Carlile. We ought not, however, to be too severe 
upon this gentleman, for a failure which is probably 
owing to natural deficiency more than want of zeal in 
the cause. He would doubtless have done better, had 
he known how. 

Tree, 
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(323) 
4 THE SABBATH’S EVE. 


How prized by me the Sabbath’s sacred eve ! 
When nature’s holy prayers commingled leave 
Their earthly altars, and ascending high, 

Pierce the blue vaults of the illumined sky ; 
Thence raise their incense to that power supreme, 
Whose glories form their one harmonic theme, 


Here as I wander by the wave-washed shore, 

(The world’s cold fashions thrown aside,) once more 
T feel as nature’s child ; and upwards raise 

My feeble tribute of imperfect. praise, 

To him whose spirit gave me life, and power, 

To pay my  meed of thanks at this still hour ! 


Lord of the universe! of realms so bright, 
So wrapt in radiance of elysian light, 

So vast, so boundless, that weak fancy faints 
Before the brilliance of the scene she paints ; 
Hear, thou Omniscient! with the joyful hymn 
Of sinless nature, mine through frailty dim. 


Lord of this lower world! whose lesser plan 
Was formed by thee;—within whose circling span 
Live thousand beings ;—o’er whose surface rise 
Plants formed in beauty, and of varied dies ;— 
Lord of Archangels, and of man, receive 

My humble praise in this thy Sabbath eve ! 


Father, I’d trust in thee, in thee confide ;— 
I’m nought without thy mighty arm to guide 
My fainting steps through life! then still to thee, 
God of the past, and of futurity,— 

I'll turn at morn, at eve, at dreary night, 


Thine arm alone can lead my footsteps right. 
B. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SYNODICAL THANKSGIVING. 


Sir,—The following paragraph having appeared in 
the Orthodox Presbyterian for July, must be taken as 
authentic; and as it affords much matter for serious 
reflection, 1 venture to request that it may be laid be- 
fore your readers. 

“Tur tare Mrrrina or tue Synop or Ursrer.—The Synod 
on Tuesday,.the last day but one of its sittings, appointed a special 
meeting of Synod, to be held at Dungannon, on Tuesday the 19th 
day of August, exclusively for missionary purposes; they also re- 
commended to the ministers. and congregations of the church, to 
hold a day of public thanksgiving on the previous Wednesday, the 
13th of August; or when circumstances might render that day in- 
conyenient, on Thursday the 14th; and ministers were directed on 
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that day to ‘pray for the gracious presence and blessing of the great 
King and Head of the Church, at the ensuing meeting of Synod 
at Dungannon; and for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on our 
congregations ; and also to express their gratitude to Almighty God 
for the manifestation of that spirit, in the revival of religion among 
us, in the peace and harmony which happily pervade our meetings 


and in the gradual improvement of discipline which appears in our 
churches,’ — } 


Now, Sir, I highly approve of the conduct of those 
members of the General Synod, who have resolved to 
hold a special meeting of that body, with a view to con- 
sider the manner in which they can most effectually aid 
the missionary exertions that are now so eminently 
popular. Most unquestionably it is a good and glorious 
work, to bring heathen nations, which sit in darkness 
and under the shadow of death, to see the light of the 
great sun of righteousness; and it well deserves to en- 
gage the thoughts and call forth the energies of every 
society whose circumstances enable them to assist in the 
important enterprise, and who are truly interested in 
the progress of religion among mankind. Nor, Sir, do 
I mean to east the slightest imputation on the General 
Synod for having determined that its meeting for the 
abovementioned purpose, shall be preceded by a day of 
public prayer and thanksgiving. No mode ean be de- 
vised of ushering in the great work which is to be un- 
dertaken, which seems more suitable or more becoming, 
than that of serious and solemn address to the benefi- 
cent Being to whom we owe our own participation of the 
blessings of the Gospel, and without whose favour and 
support, all efforts to extend them abroad among our 
fellow-creatures must prove fruitless and vain. But, 
Sir, I do say that the topics on account of which the 
ministers of the General Synod are directed to offer up 
thanksgiving to the throne of grace, as ‘stated in the 
foregoing paragraph, are such as must excite the most 
painful feelings in every considerate mind, which is 
acquainted with the recent history of the Synod of 
Ulster. 

The ministers of the General Synod are directed “to 
express their gratitude to Almighty God for the mani- 
Jestation of the Holy Spirit among them in the peace and 
harmony which happily pervade their meetings.” 1 must 
be presumed, that the persons who consented to the re- 
solution embodying such a “ direction,” are, themselves, 
convinced of the truth and reality of that circumstance, 
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on account of which they enjoin their brethren “éo ex- 
press their gratitude to Almighty God.” It must be pre- 
sumed that the authors of this regulation are themselves 
of opinion that “peace and harmony happily pervade the 
meetings’ of the General Synod of Ulster. What notion 
these gentlemen may have of “peace and harmony” it 
is impossible for me to say; but sure I am, that the 
convocations of that reverend body on several late oe- 
casions have been characterised by a temper which to all 
other intelligent beings, would appear the very reverse of 
that description. Instead of “peace and harmony,’ the 
very spirit of strife and discord would appear to have pre- 
sided at their deliberations ! 

Can the authors of this injunction have forgotten the 
reproaches, the insinuations, the accusations, which 
several of the members have mutually vented against 
each other, not merely on one or two occasions, but 
frequently; nor in private deliberations alone, but in 
public debate? Have they forgotten the heats and ani- 
mosities which have been called forth in the discussion 
of the most serious subjects; and which have repeatedly 
led to breaches of public order and common decency, 
entirely unsuitable to the character of a religious assem- 
bly? Have they heard of those violent bursts of tem- 
pestuous disapprobation which have even suspended the 
business of the meeting for a time, compelling the speaker 
who was in possession of the chair, to interrupt his ad- 
dress, and forcing the moderator to threaten an immedi- 
ate adjournment in case of its repetition? Have they 
never heard of one Reverend Brother, (the Rev. R. 
Srewanrr ) applying to another the epithet of “Heretic ?” 
and of the individual so addressed, retorting by denoune- 
ing his opponent as a “ reprobate ?”—Surely such ex- 
pressions as these, are not to be considered as indicative 
of “peace and harmony !”—Had the authors of this 
resolution forgotten the occurrences which took place 
at the very meeting at which it was adopted 2? Were they 
present when Mr. M‘Kay affirmed that “the Presbytery 
of Letterkenny had licensed an individual to preach, 
whose religious sentiments they had condemned ;” and 
when Mr. 8. Diux declared this statement “to be the 
very reverse of the fact, and to involve a whole system of 
falsehoods?” Were they present when Mr. Gray stated 
that “a rumour had prevailed in Omagh that the ap- 
pointment of a Clerk without a salary was a mere trick ; 
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for that a motion to the contrary effect would soon be 
brought forward ; and that one made by Mr. Crate was 
a fulfilment of that prophecy :’—and when Mr. Crate 
declared, that “he had been made most odious in this 
business, and that unless Mr. Gray could point out some 
person who had been party in such a trick, he would con- 
sider him as a fabricator ?”—Were they present when 
Dr. Cooke affirmed that “last year the Devil had thrown 
a bone of contention among them, by sending in the dis- 
cussion about the equalization of bounty; and that he 
looked upon the system of education in a similar light. 
It had alienated many friends from him.”’—Had they 
heard the accusations which were advanced against cer- 
tain members, for sending forward documents to Govern- 
ment, in the name of the body, which never had received 
its sanction or concurrence ?—All these matters were 
publicly handled; and yet the authors of this most re- 
prehensible resolution, come forward and enjoin their 
brethren to offer thanksgiving for “the harmony and 
peace which pervade their meetings,” and which the 
modestly ascribe to “the manifestion of the Holy Spi- 
rit |" — 

Can it be supposed that ministers of the Gospel would 
agree to sanction such a recommendation if they had 
understood the real nature of the facts involved in their 
resolution ? No, itisimpossible! To address Almighty 
God in the language of “ gratitude for the manifestation 
of his spirit in the peace and harmony which pervade 
the meetings ” of the General Synod, when in reality, 
there was no peace, but rather division,—would be an act 
of gross mockery and audacious hypocrisy, offensive to 
God and revolting even in the eye of man; of which it 
is to be hoped none would, knowingly, be capable. 

I would now offer a suggestion to those ministers who 
intend to comply with the recommendation of the Synod 
by holding a day of public thanksgiving in their churches, 
on the 13th or 14th of August. Let them acknowledge 
in the language of contrition, that peace and harmony 
have noé prevailed at the meetings of their ecclesiastical 
assembly. Let them deplore the heats, the animosities, 
the backbitings and recriminations, which their debates 
have too often exhibited. Let them profess their sorrow 
for the bad passions which they have engendered, and 
the mistrusts and alienations which they have caused. Let - 
them pray for pardon for these offences; and for grace 
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to guard against their recurrence; and fervently sup- 
plicate that a time may come when they shall be enabled, 
—in the language of sincerity and truth,—to express their 
gratitude to Almighty God fer the manifestation of his 
Holy Spirit, in the peace and harmony which shall ther 
pervade their meetings. Believe me, Sir, an address to 

- the Supreme Being, in the style now indicated, would be 
much more appropriate to their real circumstances, than 
that which is enjoined in the resolution of Synod; at 
least it would appear so, in the judgment of many of their 
own members, as well as that of, 


Yours &c. 
INDAGATOR. 


i 
OBSERVATIONS ON A DISCOURSE 


BY A CELEBRATED 
ORTHODOX DIVINE. 

Sir,—Having attended a forenoon Lecture at an 
Orthodox Meeting-honse, on a late occasion, the sub- 
ject, which was part of the LV.th Psalm, led the preach- 
er to speak of the sufferings of Christ; in allading to 
which he observed, that “Jesus Christ was as perfect 
aman as any of us ;” but at the same time assured his 
hearers that “he was also perfect God.” It was, how- 
ever, in reference to his perfect manhood that the 
preacher recognised, and accounted for, the fact of the 
Lord Jesus Christ having, during his agony in the gar- 
den of Gethsemane, stood in need of the assistance of 
angels, as recorded in Luke xxiii. 43, and Matt. xxvi. 
53, to support him under his sufferings. Passing over 
for a moment the utter impossibility that the same in- 
dividual being could be both “the eternal God and a 
perfect man,” as the chief amongst those “incompre- 
hensible mysteries” with which the Athanasian system 
of Orthodoxy feeds the credulity of its deluded vota- 
ries, I beg leave to submit a few questions and obser- 
vations, connected with this extraordinary statement, to 
which I would willingly receive satisfactory answers ; viz. 

1. I would ask, why it was that the “perfect God- 
head” of the Lord Jesus Christ either could not, or 
would not assist his own “ perfect manhood” in sustain- 
ing its sufferings, without having recourse to the assis- 
tance of creatures ? I would ask, 

Cc 
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2. From whence was the “perfect human soul” of 
Christ derived? If from his terrestrial and maternal 
parent, how did it escape the influence of that moral cor- 
ruption which, according to the preacher's own creed, is 
universally inherent in human nature since the fall ? 
The human soul is unquestionably propagated with the 
body ;* and its alleged hereditary corruption would be 
equally transmissible by means of a miraculous female 
generation, as in the ordinary course of nature; while 
a supernatural exoneration from that stain, would be 
equally efficacious, and as easy of accomplishment, in 
the one case as the other. Why then was the perfect 
manhood of Christ thus miraculously produced? But 
if, on the other hand, the soul of ‘the man Christ” 
was created and infused, pro re nata, to secure its mo- 
ral purity, and immaculate character ; as, in that case, 
it could possess no generical identity with the souls of 
Adam’s posterity, 1 demand what could constitute it 
“@ perfect humun soul?” It is evident that in that case 
it could sustain no such character. 

3. Again: whether derived from the polluted source 
of human depravity, or created and infused for the oc- 
casion; whether a genuine “ human spirit,” or a fictiti- 
ous imitation thereof, 1 demand, by what legitimate 
principle, of either justice or equity, could that soul 
be invested with a vicarious character, and recognised 
as the federal head, judicial representative, and suffer- 
ing substitute of the whole human family ? 

4, Shall I be told, that it was the “hypostatical 
anion” of God with this man which constituted his fe- 
deral character, and consecrated him, as the coadjutant 
redeemer of mankind? Then I demand the proof of 
this bold assumption; but which, I am certain, is no 
where to be found. 

In the necessary absence of this proof, I proceed to 
state,— 

1. That the Scripture being not only silent in re- 
ference to any support it might afford to the assu- 
med facts of the existence of any such Being as “ the 
human soul of. Jesus Christ,” distinct from the incarna- 
ted “word;” and of the hypostatical union of such a 
soul with the Deity, in the constitution of a complex 
Saviour ; but also bearing direct and irresistible evidence 


* See Genesis v. 5, and chap, xlyi, 25—27. 
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against those assumptions, I must conclude that they 
are as fallacious in their assertions, as they are absurd 
and impracticable in reference to their accomplishment. 
To say the least, therefore, of these hypotheses, which 
constitate the basis of orthodoxy, its whole fabric, in 
both its branches, is a mere petitio principii, founded on 
two chimerical postulata, which never could, and never 
did, either exist or operate. And hence the entire 
theory erected on this visionary foundation vanishes 
into actual annihilation ; and, 
“ Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leaves not a wreck behind !” 

But 2. This is not the worst feature in its bad character. 
If false, it must also be degrading to God, and dange- 
rous to man; and as such, I now beg leave to denounce 
the system. I impeach it, as half Socinian and half 
visionary in its constitution ; and as absurd, self-contra- 
dictory and inefficient, in its alleged operation. Every 
false system of theology has its idol, either supreme or 
subordinate : thus popery has its “ wafer God,” and its 
“Mother of God,” the Priest being its only Father! 
The Do oF ORTHONOXY is HALF A Gop and HALF A 
MAN !—a mongrel fabrication, which its creators have 
placed beside the idol of popery, in the temple of the 
living God; and authoritatively proclaimed that “it is 
God ;” with a mandate for its universal worship, upon 
pain of damnation for refusal ! 

But although the “ perfect God” is here compressed 
into a component part of this idol, yet the wisdom of its 
fabricators has prudently exonerated him from all share 
in the expiatory sufferings, either on earth or in hell,* 
to which the composition has been doomed ; and exclu- 
sively assigned those “pains and penalties,” the meri- 
torious procuring cause of human redemption, to the 
Socinian portion of the victim; thereby proving that 
redemption to have been effected by a “perfect man !” 
And so cautious are its advocates of admitting the in- 
terference of even his own “ Godhead,” in supporting 
him under his expiring agony, that they exhibit the 
angelic powers as alone bestowing upon him any assis- 
tance! What then, I ask, was the part to be acted by 
the “perfect God” in this preposterous contrivance, 


* « Fle descended into Hell.’ See the two creeds falsely called 
the Athanasian and Apostolic, in the Reformed Liturgy of the es- 
tablished church. 
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in which he was neither to suffer himself, nor to sup- 
port the real sufferer? 

I deeply deplore the prevalence of a system so utterly 
at variance with both scripture and reason ; and so to- 
tally inadequate to effect the important objects, for the 
accomplishment of which it has been fabricated. I 
consider it far beneath the dignity of theologian’s 
character, to embrace such a system, as it is beyond his 
power either to prove true, or to defend from the 
charges which have been repeatedly brought against 
it; not here alone, but in various other unanswered 
publications. 

PHILALETHES. 

Belfast, 16th June, 1854. 


=< 


Legal Penalties on the Profession of Unitarianism : 
before the passing of the Act 53 Geo. III. 


Sir,—The opponents of Christian Unitarianism are 
sometimes heard to taunt its friends, with the smal 
numbers of those who have embraced its profession. 
They compute the time which has elapsed since the 
Reformation of religion from the errors of Catholicism: 
and call on us to assign a reason why it is, that while 
vast multitudes have, within that period, been convert- 
ed to the belief, or at least to the outward profession 
of Orthodox protestantism, only a comparatively small 
number have been brought to adopt the Unitarian tenets. 

Those who urge this objection, forget that the cases 
are not parallel. In these countries, at least, the Uni- 
tarian doctrine, never, until of late years, had a clear 
stage and fair play. It was borne down by a mass of 
legal penalties and disqualifications: while the tenets 
of orthodoxy have not only not been exposed to similar 
inconvenience, but have been patronised by the state, 
and have basked in the sunshine of popular favour. It 
may perhaps prove not uninteresting to some readers 
of the Bible Christian, to lay before them some illus- 
trations of those discouragements under which this faith 
was propagated in these lands, ever since the revival of 
learning, to a very recent xra. 

‘It is needless to enumerate the laws against such here- 
sies, which were passed before the Reformation. They 
were written in blood. When those laws were repeal- 
ed, the ecclesiastical courts invented a legal subtlety 
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to enable them to continue the persecutions which they 
had ever unceasingly waged, against the professors of the 
Unitarian doctrine. It was then held that heretics, 
among whom Unitarians of course were classed, were 
liable to be burned by the common law; and that the 
repealed statutes only regulated the manner of convic- 
tion; so that the abrogation of these statutes did not 
take away that jurisdiction which was grounded upon a 
common law writ. Under these maxims, numerous 
convictions and executions took place, amid cireum- 
stances of horrid cruelty ;. at which the feeling heart 
shudders, even at the distance of nearly three centuries. 
Among these it will be sufficient to mention the follow- 
ing individuals, whose fate is matter of history. 

1. Joan Bocuer, commonly called Joan or Kent, a 
person of good rank and fortune, and of blameless life, 
was burned to death in Smithfield, May 2, 1550, for 
denying the doctrine of the Trinity. 

2. Georce VAN Paris suffered the same fate and 
for the same crime, April 25,1552. ‘“ He was a man of 
strict and virtuous life, and very devout. He suffered 
with great constancy of mind, kissing the stake and 
faggots that were to burn him.” Neale’s History, vol. 1, 
page 50. 

3. JoHN WIELMACKER was burned in Smithfield, 
July 22, 1575 ;—and with him,— 

4, Henprick Van Toorr: both of these martyrs 
suffered for their opinions respecting the Trinity. 

5. Marruew Hammonp was burned to death at 
Norwich, in 1578, for denying the Deity of Christ. 

6. Aspire. Lewis suffered at the same place in 1583, 
“ for the like heresies:” and also, 

7.-Francis Ker, in 1588. Mr. Burton, a spectator 
at his execution, and one of those who thought him to 
be justly punished, declares him to have been a man of 
exemplary piety and integrity. The only words which 
he uttered amidst the flames, were “ Blessed be God ! 
Blessed be God ! Blessed be God !” 

8. A clergyman named CoLEe was put to death at 
Norwich a short time before the death of Mr. Ket; but 
the year is uncertain. See David's Evidence, by W. 
Burton, 4to. 1602. 

9. Barrnotomew Leeate suffered at the stake in 
Smithfield, in 1611, for denying the doctrine of the 
Trinity :—and 
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10. Epw. Wieurman, at Litchfield, in the same 
year, for similar opinions. 

This was the last public execution for heresy in Eng- 
land ; but several others, condemned to die for the pro- 
fession of Unitarian doctrines, were allowed to languish 
out their miserable lives in exile or in perpetual impri- 
sonment. This was the case with Joun BrmppLe, who 
died in 1662. 

In the reign of William III. Unitarians were ex- 
pressly excepted from the benefit of the Toleration Act ; 
and several severe penalties were enacted against them 
by “ An Act for the more effectual Suppression of 
Blasphemy and Profaneness.” Under this law the ever 
memorable THomaAs EMuyn, suffered fine and imprison- 
ment in Dublin, for the avowal of Antitrinitarian sen- 
timents. An Act of the Scottish Parliament, passed in 
1661, and another in 1688, “ against Blasphemy,” sub- 
jected Unitarians to the punishment of death. This 
law was carried into effect in the case of THomas AIKEN- 
HEAD, student of theology, executed at Edinburgh, 
January 8, 1697. 

These laws were all repealed by the Act 53. Geo. III. 
commonly called Mr. W. Smith’s Bill; passed in 1813: 
since which time only, have Unitarians enjoyed a legat 
toleration. Yet the question has been frequently stated, 
as if they had enjoyed free scope for the dissemination 
of their opinions, ever since the reformation! Thus 
bigots in a former age made the profession of our senti- 
ments a capital crime; and their modern successors ex- 
ultingly exclaim, “See how few have embraced your 
doctrines !” Let such controversialists wait until we 
shall have enjoyed a legal toleration for as long a space 
as they have already done; and then let them inquire 
whether our numbers shall not be as great at that time 
as theirs are now. At all events let them consider whe- 
ther for One convert from Unitarianism to Calvinism, 
there have not been Five Hundred from Calvinism to 
Unitarianism. This is a plain and simple questiun 
which can be easily enough determined ; and the solu- 
tion of it may aid our opponents in their theological 
arithmetic ! 

The progress of Unitarianism has been almost en- 
tirely recent. There are few congregations of that 
persuasion, whose adoption of anti-trinitarian senti- 
ments, is not 30 very modern as to come within the re- 
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coll ection of persons now living. Yet of these congre- 
gations there are already 36 in Ireland; 12 in Scotland ; 
and not fewer than 300 in England and Wales. Besides 
these, there are numbers of the most intelligent and in- 
quiring members of different churches, who openly 
profess those opinions by which we are distinguished ; 
although from local convenience or ancient associations, 
they remain in those connexions in which they were 
brought up. It is well known that some of the most 
able defenders of Unitarianism have been members, 
and, many of them, clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land. Under these circumstances, I affirm, that the 
comparison of numbers is any thing but discouraging to 
us, or flattering to our opponents. On the contrary, it 
affords ground of cheering hope to the advocates of the 
great truth that “« God is one.” Bs 


—»>—— 


Intelligence. 
REMONSTRANT SYNOD OF ULSTER. 


Tuts reverend body commenced its annual meeting for 1834, on 
the 3d Tuesday of July, at Newtonlimavady, according to the ap-« 
pointment of the Synod last year. In the unavoidable absence of 
the Moderator, the Rev. Jon Mircnezt, who was prevented from 
attending by indisposition, the Rev. Fiercuer Brakety opened 
the Synod, by preaching from Acrs ii. 56. “ Therefore let all the 
house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made that same Jesus, 
whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” Mr. BraKety’s 
discourse contained an able and convincing exposition of the scrip- 
tural meaning of these titles ; and a very satisfactory argument up- 
on the rauk which they designate, as belonging to the person to 
whom they are applied. On the evening of the first day of the 
Synod’s meeting, the members were entertained ata public dinner 
by the members of the Remonstrant Congregation of Newtownli- 
mavady, Witi1am Mcopy, Esq: in the chair. The meeting’ was: 
addressed, in reply to the various liberal and benevolent sentiments 
successively proposed from the chair, by the Rev. Rosr. Camrsext, 
who had been chosen moderator for the year,—the Rev. Wi.t1am 
Porrer, the Minister of Newtownlimavady, the Rev. J. Ossorne, 
and J. S. Porrer, on behalf of “ the Presbytery of Antrim ;”? the 
Rev. W. Crozier, on that of the * Synod of Munster ;” the Rev. 
F. Buaxety, in behalf of the “ Brethren in England, Scotland and 
America ;> the Rev. Dr. Mowrcomery on that of “the Friends of 
Civil and Religious Liberty ;” and the Rev. Mr. M‘Donaay, Pv. P, in 
reply to “the Health of our friends of different denominations who 
have honoured us with their company.’ Mr. Giznpy delivered a 
powerful speech in reply to the toast, “ The System of Nationat 
Education, and prosperity to .it.” The Health of Dr. Brucn,”’ 
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“the late moderator, Mr. Mircrettz,” “ The Rev. THomas ALEXAN- 
DER,” and “the Rev. N. Atexanper,”’ were also given from the 
chair, and suitably acknowledged; as were those of ‘‘ Capt. Moo. 
py, the Chairman,” and “ Jonn AtexanveER, Esq.” ‘* Prosperity to 
the Royal Belfast Institution,” and to “ Manchester College, York,” 
were among the toasts announced in the course of the evening. In 
behalf of the latter of these seminaries, the Rev. Crasson Porter, 
returned thanks. 

On the second day of the Synod, the Rev. Dr. Monrcomery 
preached to a crowded and admiring auditory from our Saviour’s 
words, in Luxe xiv. 28. “ Which of you, intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down first, and counteth the cost?’ This sermon 
contained an impressive review of the difficulties under which those 
Christians at present labour, who are determined manfully to 
exercise the liberty wherewith Christ hath made his people 
free ; and likewise of the encouragements which animate them in 
their labours. 

As the ministers and members of the Remonstrant Synod happi- 
ly live together “in the unity of the spirit and the bond of peace, 
their annual assemblages arein a great measure destitute of that 
interest which is supplied by the keen collision of different minds, 
in debate. The business of the meeting was of no particular im- 
portance, and might have been very speedily despatched, 

The Rev, Rozserr Campsett, of Templepatrick, was chosen 
Moderator for the ensuing twelve months. 

The nexftannual meeting was appointed to be held in Belfast, 
on the $d Tuesday of July, 1854. 

The first Sunday in September next, was appointed to be set 
apart as a day of public thanksgiving for the peace and comfort 
which the churches under the care of the body have enjoyed, since 
the formation of the Remonstrant Synod up to the present time, 

A draught of an Address to the Marquis of Wellesley on his 
resuming the Government of Ireland as Lord Lieutenant to the 
King was provisionally agreed to; and a deputation appointed to 
solicit the concurrence of the Presbytery of Antrim, and the Sy- 
nod of Munster; and in case of their approval, to present it to 
his Excellency. 

A Correspondence having been laid before the Synod, which had 
taken place between the Rev. Joun Mircuetu and the Committee 
of the Sunday School Society for Ireland, by which it appeared 
that the Committee had refused to supply the Sunday School in the 
Newry Remonstrant Congregation with copies of the Scriptures, 
on the ground that the Minister did not preach the doctrines of the 
Gospel,—a Committee of Synod was appointed to draw up a letter 
of Remonstrance to the Committee of the Society, on the illibe- 
rality and inconsistency of this refusal. 

An overture expressing the high approbatioa which the Synod 
entertains for the National System of Education, was brought for- 
Ward and unanimously adopted. 

Thanks were voted to the Government for the grant of £50 
Irish currency per ann, as salary to the Clerk of the Synod: and 
arrangements were made for settling various pecuniary claims due 
to and by the Synod in its collective capacity, 
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On the whole the proceedings of this meeting afforded a pleasing 
proof of the steady progress made by the principles of religious 
liberty in the North of Ireland: and exhibited a truly delightful 
specimen of that harmony and brotherly love, which ought to pre- 
side in every assembly consisting in whole or in part of Ministers 
of the Gospel of Christ. 


ORDINATION OF THE REV. CLASSON PORTER. 


On Wednesday the 2d of July, 1834, the Rev. Crasson Porrer, 
who had accepted of a unanimous call from the First PrespyTerIAN 
Conerrcation or Larne, was ordained to the pastoral office by 
the Pressyrery or Antrim. On this occasion the Rev. J. Porrex, 
of Belfast, preached: the Rev. Jas. Cartzy explained the Presby- 
terian plan of ordination, and defended its validity; the Rev. Dr. 
Bruce then proceeded to offer up the ordination prayer; and the 
services of the day were concluded by an address to the newly or- 
dained minister, and to the people of the Congregation, explanatory 
of their mutual duties, delivered by the Kev. Wintam Brucz, juni 

In the evening, the members of the Congregation entertained 
their lately elected pastor, the members of the Presbytery, and 
several neighbouring ministers, at dinner. The company was nu- 
merous and highly respectable; and comprised several clergymen 
and laymen of different denominations, indicating the religious 
peace and harmony which have happily prevailed in that quarter of 
the country ; and the desire of all parties to continue to cultivate 
friendly feelings and relations towards each other. At this gratify- 
ing festival, ArncurnaAtp Barxute, Esq. presided as Chairman. 

After the usual toasts, the chairman proposed “the health of the 
Rev. Crasson Porter, the newly ordained Pastor of the Congre- 
gation.” 

After the applause with which this toast was received had subsi- 
ded, Mr. Porter rose and said— 

Mr. Chairman—TI rise to return you my warmest thanks for the 
handsome manner in which you have proposed my health, as well 
as to offer my sincere acknowledgments to the present company for 
the very kind way in which they have received the sentiment. 1 
am, sir, as you will readily perceive, a young man. Iam, as I 
myself feel, a very young minister ; but besides this, Iam, if pos- 
sible, a still younger speaker, Indeed I may say, that this is al- 
most the first occasion, on which I have been called on to address 
a public assembly, except from the pulpit; I venture, therefore, to 
hope, that you will be so considerate as to pardon me, if my words 
in the present instance be but few. 

I could not, however, remain altogether silent. I could not 
permit the toast which has just been given, to pass without some ac- 
knowledgment, on my part, of the honour which you have done 
me by drinking it; nor would my conscience have given me peace, 
if I had failed to take advantage of this opportunity, of offering my 
heartfelt thanks for the many acts of kindness which have been con- 
ferred upon me, since the commencement of my intercourse with the 
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T often, sir, ask myself in wonder, (and the question, I am sure, 
has frequently occurred to the minds of others,) I often ask myself 
in wonder, to what circumstances it can be owing, that I have the 
high distinction of occupying the station which I have now the 
honour to hold. Why is it, (I am frequently inclined to inquire, ) 
why is it, that the Congregation of Larne have passed over so many 
gentlemen, who are well fitted to be their minister, and fixed upon 
one, who, like myself, has so few qualities to recommend him to 
their notice. To this question I can give but one answer.—It was 
the character of the Father that secured the settlement of the Son. 
This, I am convinced, (and I must be permitted even in the pre- 
sence of my respected parent to express this conviction,) this, Iam 
convinced is the true reason ; for I am most firmly persuaded, that, 
had it not been for that connexion which forms my highest earthly 
pride, I should have been left to find a station more suited to my 
age and my acquirements, and should not have this day been, what 
it gives me pride to say that I now am, the Minister of the First 
Presbyterian Congregation of Larne. 

You will perceive, therefore, sir, that I do not misconstrue the 
compliment which has been conferred uponme. I attribute the 
partiality which you have evinced towards me, to no excellencies of 
my own (very far otherwise) but to the feelings of respect and of 
kindness which you entertain towards my fatber,—feelings which on 
the present occasion you have allowed to warp your judgment in 
the estimate that you have formed of the merits of myself, 

But this consideration, Sir, while it represses my vanity, does 
not by any means diminish my gratitude. I beg leave, through you, 
to return my best thanks to the Larne congregation, for the honour 
which they have done me in choosing me as their minister; and I 
also beg to thank them for the friendship and attention, (friendship 
too warm for my deserts, and attention too kind for my unworthy 
services,) which they have uniformly evinced towards me since the 
period of my arrival amongst them—more especially, I beg to offer 
-my grateful acknowledgements to the country members of our 
congregation, many of whom I am glad to see here to-day, and 
whom I shall always be happy to see taking that part in the affairs 
of our society, to which their importance so well entitles them. I 
beg, I say, (and I am sure no one will be offended at the preference) 
I beg to thank them especially for their kindness towards me; for 
although the hospitality which they afforded to me was simple, 
yet I saw that it was sincere ;—although the hands which were held 
out to me in friendly greeting, were sometimes hard with labour and 
with toil, yet I saw that where the hands were given, the hearts went 
along with them. 

There is one gratifying circumstance connected with the situation 
on which I am about to enter, of which the character of the present 
company forcibly reminds me, and which, therefore, I cannot avoid 
noticing. Whilst in other districts of Ireland, the harmony of 
society has been disturbed by political animosity and sectarian 
rancour, it must be truly gratifying to every inbabitant of Lurne, to 
observe the harmony which exists in this neighbourhood between 
persons of all religious persuasions. This pleasant state of things, 
I shall not be the person to interrupt, —On the contrary, I shall do 
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all in my power to continue it. Whilst I shall fearlessly assert 
those opinions which I conceive to be well grounded, I shall also 
permit others on every occasion to do the same; and it shall be my 
constant endeavour, never in the heated polemic to forget the chris- 
tian; nor in the ardent controversialist, to forget the gentleman. 

I am fully aware, Sir, of the importance of the situation to which 
I have this day been appointed. I am aware that the congregation 
to which I am called to minister is one of the most -respectable 
country ‘Presbyterian congregations in the north of Ireland; and 
believe me, Sir, I am also most fully sensible of my own deficiencies, 
and of my inability satisfactorily to perform the duties which I have 
undertaken to discharge. I throw myself, however, upon your 
kind indulgence. I beg of you to continue to me that friendly 
consideration of which I now stand so much in need. I beg of you 
to recollect my youth and inexperience, and not to expect from me 
the wisdom, the prudence, or the tact of three score years and ten, 
I can assure you, Sir, that it is my sincere intention to do my best, 
and more than that no man can do. I am deeply sensible how un- 
worthy I am at present of your partiality; but it shall be my eager 
effort, so to act, and so to seek improvement, as that I shall not 
be the means of bringing disgrace upon your choice, nor of making 
you repent of your kindness towards the humble individual who 
now begs leave, Sir, through you, to thank the present company, 
and through the present company, to thank the first Presbyterian 
congregation of Larne, from the highest to the lowest, from the 
most exalted to the most humble, for the kindness—the unmerited 
kindness, which he has experienced at their hands. 

Mr. Porter concluded by proposing the health of the Chairman, 
Arcureatp Barxtir, Esq, 

“The health of the Presbytery of Antrim,” and of several other 
religious bodies were successively proposed from the chair; and 
were acknowledged in suitable speeches by the Rev, Joun Porter, 
moderator, on behalf of the Presbytery; by the Rev. Tuomas 
ALEXANDER, on the part of the Remonstrant Synod ; by the Rev. 
Raten Warp, on the part of the Established Church; and the 
Rev Mr. Youne, on that of the Roman Catholic Church. “ The 
health of the Rev. Dr. Bruce” was given early in the evening ; for 
which he returned thanks in a feeling and impressive speech. “The 
health of our late highly respected Pastor, the Rey. Dr, Lxepur,” 
was also proposed from the chair, and received with much appro- 
bation: for this toast the Rev. W. Guenpy returned thanks. Some 
other toasts were given in the course of the evening ; and the party 
separated at an early hour. 


CLAIMS OF THE ENGLISH DISSENTERS. 


Tue Session of Parliament is rapidly drawing to a close, and 
nothing has been done or will be done this year, to remove the great 
and acknowledged grievances under which the Protestant dissenters 
of England labour. A Bill was introduced to exempt them from 
the payment of church rates; but it-has been postponed, Another 
was brought in to allow marriages to be celebrated by Dissenting 
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ministers; but it has been withdrawn. A mieasure was promised 
to give to them an efficient registry of births; but it has not been 
brought forward. The only one of the bills which has made any 
progress, is that for their admission into the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; but this will be thrown out in the House of Lords, 
if it be not in the mean time stopped in its progress by a proroga- 
tion; of which there is every probability. Thus those who regulate 
the movements of the state machine, seem disposed to act a 
part similar to that performed by the opponents of Catholic Eman- 
cipation for 20 years ; and to driye the Protestant Dissenters into a 
course of agitation; to which, we must confess, some of the Dis- 
senters themselves seem to be only too prone. For the sake of the 
country, as well as of our Dissenting brethren, we hope this dan- 
gerous experiment may be averted;. as it may, by moderate but 
timely concession. 


OBITUARY. 


Extract from the Coburg Star, 50th April, 1854. 


It is our melancholy duty to record the death of Mr. James 
Ferguson, of Peterboro’, (upper Canada) by apoplexy, on Wed- 
nesday, 25d April. 

Mr. Ferguson was cut off in the vigour of manhood, in the en- 
joyment of health, with the sun-shine of fortune around his path, in 
the midst of a happy unsuspecting family circle. How forcibly, of 
Jate, has the appalling truth been brought home to our minds, that 
“In the midst of life we are indeath !” He wasa kind and judicious 
friend; an affectionate parent; an active, intelligent, and prosperous 
merchant ; of afrank and generous disposition. It was his constant 
desire to manifest to others as much as he could command of gene- 
rous attention and kind regard. His smile was the first to break 
through the rusty affectations of cold formality—his the friendly 
eye and outstretched hand to greet and welcome to his house the 
youthful adventurer in this “ Land of Promise.” The influence 
of sueh hospitality on society is most happy and important, and 
Peterboro’ will long have occasion to regret the sudden loss of this 
estimable man, P 


Died on the 50th of July, at his father’s house, Abbeylands, 
Joun M‘Caztmonz, son to Hue M'Carmonz, Esq. in the 20th 
year of hisage. ‘Lhe memory of this virtuous and amiable young 
person, cutoff in the most promising season of life, after a long 
and painful illness which he bore with exemplary patience, will 
long be cherished by those who enjoyed the pleasure of his acquain- 
tance, and who now lament his loss. 


On Wednesday the 30th of July, Mr. Robert Delap, aged 79 
years. Throughout a long life, he sustained an unblemished cha~- 
racter for integrity and benevolence ; and well adorned that liberal 
view of Christianity which he professed, and from which he derived 
peace and consolation. 
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ESTHER, 

Arter Nineveh was destroyed, Babylon became the 
queen of the East. They .were both equally enemies 
to the people of God: the one subverted the kingdom 
of Israel, and the other the kingdom of Judah; the 
one carried away the ten tribes, and the other the two 
remaining tribes, into captivity. “They slew the. sons 
of king Zedekiah before his eyes, and then put out the 
eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him with fetters of brass, 
and carried him to Babylon; and the rest of the people 
that were left in the city, and the fugitives that- fell 
away.to the king of Babylon, with the remnant of the 
multitude, did Nebuzar-adan, the captain of the guard, 
carry away; but the captain of the guard left of the 
poor of the land to;be vinedressers and husbandmen. 
At Riblal, the king of Babylon slew the chief priests 
and keepers of the temple, and an. officer set over the 
men of war, and five men of them that were in the 
king’s. presence, and the principal scribe of the host, - 
and threescore of the people; and them that had esca- 
ped from the sword, carried he away to Babylon, where 
they were servants, to him and his sons, until the reign 
of the kingdom.of Persia. So Judah was. carried away 
out of their land,” 

From. this account, we might, apprehend, that this 
ancient and illustrious people would suffer cruel oppres- 
sion, and be.reduced to abject slavery ; but we have no 
other reason to. suspect that this was their lot. The 
Jewish Scriptures indeed, are. silent concerning their 
situation, condition, and occupations, during the seventy 
years of their captivity: but from some incidental 
expressions, we have reason to suppose, that they were 
not entirely dispersed and reduced to bondage. From 
‘Ezekiel, who prophesied in captivity, we learn that he 
and a part at least of the Jewish captives, were settled 
on the banks of the river Chebar; and this accords 
with their beautiful elegy, “ By the rivers of Babylon 
there we sat down, yea, we wept, when we remembered 
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Ziou. We hanged our harps‘upon the willows in the 
midst thereof: for.there they. that carried us.away cap- 
tive, required of us a song; and they that wasted us 
required of us mirth, saying, sing us one of the songs 
of Zion.”, There is-no reason to. think, that this was 
said in contempt; it may have proceeded from the plea- 
sure they took in the Jewish melodies, and even from 
sympathy in the sufferings of the captives. Accordingly, 
they were at liberty to decline compliance, and hung 
their harps upon the willows that grew on the banks of 
the river. ‘The bitter expressions, in the conclusion of 
this psalm, do not necessarily imply personal suffering, 
but only the natural feelings of men carried captive into 
a foreign country. From an expression also in the 
book ‘of Esther, it seems that they were not reduced 
to the condition of bondmen; for she Says to Ahasuerus, 
«“ Tf we had been sold for bondmen and hondwomen, I 
had held my tongue.” _ 1 

The freedom and power, which the Jews enjoyed in 
their captivity, is also ‘apparent’ from’ their effectual 
resistance, to the massacre planned and attempted by 
Haman, by commission and under the authority of’ the 
king. From this remarkable event, we may conjec- 
ture, that certain cities or districts were assigned to 
their sule use, or occupied by them in common ‘with ' 
the natives. The ten tribes appear to have been dis- 
persed over the empire, so as never to be able to’ 
reunite ; but when Cyrus restored the Jews, the whole | 
tribe of Judah assembled, and proceeded in a body to — 
Jerusalem. In the second chapter ‘of Ezra, we have a’ 
particular account of those who returned to Jerusalem, 
according to their families and districts, professions and 
offices, which they had formerly held ‘in their native 
lund ; ‘indicating, that their genealogies were preserved, 
and even that they had been permittéd to retain their 
civil ‘and ecclesiastical Jaws. They'amounted in all to 
42,360, ‘besides '7,337 servants, including 200 singing 
men, and singing women: and some of the chief of the | 
fathers were able to contribute 61,000 drachms of gold, 
and 5000 pounds weight of silver, and 100 priests’ ' 
garments for the re-establishment of the service of ‘the 
temple; “ and'the' priests and the Levites, and some of 
the people, and the singers, ‘and the porters, and’ the 
Nethinims, and all Israel-returned to their several cities. 
Cyrus also restored the golden and silver vessels, which 
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Nebuchadnezzar had brought forth out. of Jerusalem, 
-and had put them in the house of his gods, to the 
number of 5,400.” Boiaia 

Beside those who) returned, , Josephus. informs us; 
that many remained in Babylon,.who afterwards .in- 
creased into a large) community. Some. of these, no 
doabt, had acquired property, which they were unwil- 
ding to forfeit; and others had formed family connexions. 
These last would notjhave been permitted to join the 
tribe, without repudiating, their wives, and abandoning 
their children. In the vigorous reformation afterwards 
effected by Nehemiah, those..Jews, who had been. left 
m Jerusalem, or been dispersed in the neighbouring 
country on the taking of the city, and -had contracted 
unlawful marriages, were obliged to divorce themselves 
from their wives and children, before they could be 
re-admitted to the civil or religious privileges of citi- 
‘zens ; and a considerable number of the tribe of Aaron 
were set aside as polluted, and “ put from the priesthood, 
because their genealogies. could not be found.” So 
great was their,anxiety to preserve the seed of Abra- 
ham from contamination. From these are descended 
the Jews of the present day. 

The story of Esther belongs to the reign of ,Ahas- 
uerus, king of Persia, who. resided in Susa, or Shushan. 
As the line of succession. was not clearly defined in 
Asiatic monarchies, ‘the eastern despots were naturally 
jealous of the other members of their family, and :often 
adopted the most cruel, and unnatural expedients, to 
obviate their pretensions to the throne. Similar appre- 
hensions deterred them, from employing, their. more 
powerful nobles, and most, distinguished subjects, in 
the administration of affairs., They, therefore, en- 
trusted the government, to. persons of mean birth, and 
sometimes to slaves and captives. As these had no 
power or influence of their own, but depended entirely 
on the favour of the monarch, and were even objects of 
contempt and hatred to the natives ; so the king felt no 
apprehension that they could aspire to the crown. The 
person who held this station under Ahasuerus, was 
Haman the Agagite ; from which appellation he appears 
to have been the descendant of Agag, king of the 
Amalekites, who hail been taken prisoner by Saul, and 
slain by order of Samuel. The Amalekites: were the 
most inveterate enemies of the Israelites, and were the 
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first to obstruct their passage through the wilderness, 
on their escape from Egypt. Between these nations an 
irreconcilable enmity subsisted throughout the whole 
_of their history.’ Haman, therefore, beheld«the Jew- 
ish captives with contempt and aversion ; while they 
could not restrain their envy and detestation, at seeing 
one of that accursed tribe possessed of sovereign power. 

Among these was Mordecai, who is represented as 
sitting at the king’s gate. By this appellation may be 
‘understood, either that-he attended as a porter, or that 
he‘held some subordinate post’ in the public offices or 
courts of law, which were held at the gates of cities 
and of the royal palaces. In either capacity, he must 
every day have attracted the notice of Haman as he 
passed through the gate, or resorted upon: business to 
the court.” Haman accordingly soon observed, that, 
while the other porters and officers made profound obei- 
sance when he appeared, Mordecai alone refused any 
mark of respect. 

Ksther was an orphan, cousin-german to Mordecai, 
and his adopted daughter. She was one of those vir- ) 
‘gins selected for the seraglio, after the’ dismissal ‘of 
Vashti the queen, with a view ‘to’ supply ’ her» place. 
The disrespect of this independant man could not be 
endured by the insolent upstart and minion of fortune. 
“ When Haman saw that Mordecai bowed not, nor did 
him reverence, then wis Haman full of wrath, bat he 
thought scorn to lay hands’ on Mordecai alone,” and 
determined to satiate his resentment, and, at the same 
time, avenge the injuries sustained by his ancestors, by 
extirpating the whole nation of the Jews. He accord. 
ingly said to king Ahasuerus, “ there is a certain people 
scattered abroad and dispersed among the people in all 
the provinces of ‘thy kingdom, and their laws are 
diverse from all people, neither keep they the king’s 
laws ; therefore it isnot for the king’s profit to suffer 
them. If it please the king, let it be written that they 
may be destroyed.” As this outrageous proposal evin- 
ces the presumption of the vizier, so the facility with 
which it was complied with, exposes the reckless and 
savage character of his master. .The only objection 
anticipated by Haman, was the loss of revenue, that 
would be sustained by the extirpation of so many of 
the king’s subjects. He, therefore, offered to. “ pay 
10,000 talents of silver to the hands of those that have 
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the charge of the business, ,to, bring it into the king’s 
treasuries,’ computing perhaps..that so much, would 
accrue from the confiscation of their property. « And 
the king took his ring from his hand, and gave. it unto 
Haman. And the king said unto. Haman, the silver. is. 
given to thee, the people also, to.do with them as it 
seemeth good to thee.’ Accordingly “letters were 
sent by posts into all the king’s provinces, to destroy, 
to kill, and to cause to perish, all Jews both young.and 
old, little children and women, in one day, and to take 
the spoil for a prey... The posts. went out, being hasten- 
ed by the king’s commandment, and the. king and 
Haman sat down to drink; but. the city Shushan was 
perplexed.” ; 

Such atrocious deeds. can hardly now be recounted, 
without expressions of indignation, horror, and exe- 
eration ; but in these, the sacred writers never indulge. 
They seldom even use an epithet expressive of any vio- 
lent emotion, yet they never omit those. circumstances 
in the transactions. which they record, which are caleu- 
lated to inspire the reader with corresponding’ feelings. 
Thus, in the present instance, they only tell us, that 
the king and Haman sat down to drink. 

Im this. diversified. story we are now. introduced to 
the intrigues of the court. .. When Mordecai perceived 
the confusion in the city, and had ascertained the cause, 
he transmitted the intelligence. to Esther, with an 
injunction, that she should use her. influence with the 
king in favour of the Jews; but this was an office ,of 
no small difficulty and peril, for there was a law to put 
to death, “‘ whosoever, whether man or woman, should 
come unto the king, who. is not called, except such, to 
whom the king shall hold out the golden sceptre ;” and 
from this penalty even the king’s consort. was not 
exempted. This rule was calculated: to preserve the 
exclusive influence of the minister, as well as the safety 
of the royal person. Esther, however, undertook the 
office, and executed it with due prudence and caution. 
As a Jewess she would naturally fall under. the suspi- 
cion of Haman, except she used precaution to, blind his 
eyes. She, therefore, invited him to a banquet of wine 
in company with the king. This was an unprecedented 
honour, well calculated to lull his suspicions, and, to 
confirm his confidence in her. She repeated the invita- 
tion on the following day.“ The king said unto Esther, 
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on the second day, at the banquet of wine, what is thy 
petition, queen Msther?. and it shall be granted thee, 
and what is’ thy request? and it shall be performed, 
even to the half: of my kingdom.” The disclosure 
which followed, was the immediate cause of the ruin 
and death of Haman. 

‘Haman is now’ dead, but the abeCe6 i is on the’ read. 
It was despatched by posts hastened by the king’s com- 
mand, and has gained a start of four days ; yet we do 
not hear of its arrival at its destination. This may be 
owing to the remoteness of the provinces, in which the 
Jews. resided, for the empire extended from India to 
Ethiopia; or to the necessity of collecting troops from 
different quarters to overpower the Jews, if they stood 
on their defence. What expedient then ‘could be devised 
to countermand the decree ?) None but one more san- 
guinary than itself. “Letters were despatched, wherein 
the king granted the Jews, which were in every city, 
to gather themselves together, and to stand for ‘their 
life ; to destroy, to slay, and to cause to perish,’ all the 
power of the: people and province that would assault 
them, both little ones and women, and ‘to take’ the 
spoil of them for a prey. Accordingly, the Jews smote 
all their enemies with the stroke of the sword, and 
even in Shushan, the Jews slew and - destroy ed 500 
men. But the other Jews that avere in the king’s pro- 
vinces gathered themselves together, and stood for their 
lives, and had rest from their enemies, and slew of 
their foes 75,000." Thus, in order to reverse'a rash 
and sanguinary decree against the Jewish captives, 
Ahasuerus excited a civil war, in which a multitude of \ 
his native subjects were destroyed. The cause of this 
monstrous and preposterous proceeding, was the irréet 
vocable nature of the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
It was a similar case with that’ of Daniel in the 
lions’ den. 

~The book of Esther contains remarkable examples of 
the instability of human affairs, and the caprice of 
fortune, with striking and edifying’ lessons; on the 
indulgence of pride and ‘ambition. The virtuous ‘and. 
modest Vashti was ‘disgraced and dethroned, and a 
young Jewish captive elevated to the throne. Haman 
is precipitated from the summit of power, and his place 
is filled by Mordecai, the Jew, that sat at the king’s 
gate.. “ The king took off his ring’ which he had taken 
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from Haman, and gave it unto Mordecai; and Morde- 
cai went out from the presence of the king in royal 
apparel, and with a crown of gold, and with a garment 
of fine linen and purple; and Mordecai the Jew was 
next unto king Ahasuerus.” 

In Haman we have an instructive example of the 
effect of pride and arrogance, and of the humiliation 
and mortification which the proud may suffer from the 
meanest of mankind. When Haman had received the 
invitation of Esther, he “ went forth with a glad heart; - 
but when he saw Mordecai in the king’s gate, that. ‘he 
stood not up, nor moved for him, he was full of indig- 
nation against Mordecai; and when he came home, ‘he 
‘sent for his friends and Zeresh his wife, and told them 
of the glory of his riches, and the multitude of his 
children, and all the things wherein the king had pro- 
moted him, and. how he had advanced him above the 
princes and servants of the king. Haman said more- 
over, yea, Esther the queen did let no man come: in 
with the king unto the banquet that she had prepared, 
but myself; and to-morrow am I invited unto her also 
with the king.” Now what was the conclusion’ of ‘all 
this vainglorious boasting, and self-congratulation ? 
« But all this availeth me nothing, so long as I: see 
Mordecai the Jew sitting at the king’s gate.” What a 
mortifying and humiliating confession! The only con- 
solation that his wife and friends could suggest was: 
« Let a gallows be made of fifty cubits high, and to- 
morrew speak thou unto the king that Mordecai may 
be hanged thereon; then go thou in merrily with the 
king unto the banquet. And the thing pleased Haman, 
_and he caused the gallows to be made.” 

Meanwhile the king has discovered, that, on a former 
occasion, Mordecai had saved his life by giving infor- 
mation of a conspiracy of two courtiers ; and while he 
was meditating on this discovery, and inquiring what 
had ‘been done for Mordecai, Haman appeared in the 
cuurt of the palace, being come “ to speak unto the 
king to hang Mordecai on the gallows that he had pre- 
pared for him.” As he came in, the king said unto him, 
“‘ What shall be done unto the man whom the king de- 
lighteth to honour? Now Haman thought in his heart; 
to whom would the king delight to do honour more 
than to myself? And Haman answered the king, For 
the man whom the king delighteth' to honour, let the 
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royal apparel be brought which the king useth to wear, 
and the horse that the king rideth upon, and the crown 
royal which is set upon his head; and let this apparel 
and horse be delivered to the hand of one of the king’s 
most noble princes, that they may array the man withal 
whom the king delighteth to honour, and bring him on 
horseback through the street of the city, and proclaim 
before him, Thus shall it be done to the man whom-+the 
king delighteth to honour. Then the king said to Ha- 
man, Make haste, and take the apparel and horse, «as 
thou hast said, and do even so to Mordecai, the Jew, 
that sitteth at the king’s gate; let nothing fail of all 
that thon hast spoken.” 

Such was the spectacle exhibited on ‘the morrow” 
instead of, the anticipated festivity and triumph.. “ Mor- 
decai came again to the king’s gate ; but Haman hasten- 
ed to his house mourning, and having his head covered ; 
and Hamar told Zeresh his wife and all his friends every 
thing that had befallen him. While they were. yet 
talking with him, came the, king’s chamberlains, and 
hasted to bring Haman unto, the banquet. that Esther 
had prepared.” 

This was the crisis of Haman’s fate. He had received 
unexampled honours from the queen, and enjoyed the 
entire confidence of Abasuerus. Esther, on the other 
hand, by her address and artifices, had blindfolded Ha- 
man, and secured the affection of the king to sucha 
degree that he said, “ What. is, thy petition, quéen 
Esther; and it shall be granted thee? and. what is thy 
request, and it shall be performed, even to the half of 
the kingdom? Then Ksther'the queen’ answered and 
said, If I have found favour in thy sight,.O king, and. 
if it please the king, let my life be given me at my pe- 
tition, and my people at my request; for we are sold, | 
and my people, to be destroyed, to be slain, and to pe- 
rish.; but if we had been sold for bondmen. and bond- 
women, 1 had held my tongue, although'the enemy 
could not countervail the king’s damage. Then ; the 

-king Ahasnerus answered and said unto. Esther the 
queen, Who is he, and where is he, that. durst presume 
in his heart to do so? And Hsther said, the adversary - 
and enemy is this wicked Haman. Then Haman was 
afraid before the king and the queen,’ and the king, ari- 
sing from the banquet of wine in his wrath, went into 

-the palace-garden ; ‘and they covered Haman’s face, as 
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usual with persons condemned, and one of the cham- 

berlains said before the king, behold also the gallows 

fifty cubits high, which Haman made for Mordecai, 

who had spoken good for the king, standeth im the 

house of Haman. Then the king said, hang him there- 
on. So they hanged Haman on the gallows that he 

had prepared for Mordecai; then was the king's wrath 

pacified,” 

As Esther is the heroine of this narrative, and: we 
are now arrived at the catastrophe, it may be proper 
to take a general review of her character. On the fall 
of Vashti, Ahasuerus issued an order, to “gather to- 
gether all the fair young virgins from ‘the different 
provinces, that the maiden who pleaseth the king, may 
be queen instead of Vashti. Among the rest appeared 
Hadassah or Esther, a Jewess who resided near the 
palace, under the care of her kinsman Mordecai, who 
prudently charged her, however, not to show her peo- 
ple nor her kindred.” By her person and manner, she 
gained the favour of ‘“ Hegai, the king’s chamberlain 
and keeper of the women, who preferred her and ‘her 
maidens unto the best place of the house of the women, 
and she obtained favour in the sight of all them that 
looked upon her. So Esther was taken unto king 
Ahasuerus, and the king loved Esther above all the 
women, and she obtained grace and favour in his sight 
more than all the virgins, so that he set the, royal 
crown upon her head, and made her queen instead 
of Vashti.” , 

When Mordecai enjoined ‘her to use her influence 
with the king in favour of the Jews, she remonstrated 
on the danger and difficulty of the task he had assigned 
her. It was a capital offence to approach the royal 
presence withont being-called, and she had not been 

‘sent for, for thirty days. She had reason, therefore, 
to te’ doubtful of the reception she should meet with. 
She accordingly put on the royal apparel; “and when 
the king saw the queen standing as a suppliant- in 
the court, she obtained favour in his sight; and the 
king held out to Esther the golden sceptre. Then said’ 
the king-unto her, what wilt thou, queen Esther? and 
what is thy request? it shall be given thee to the half 
of the kingdom.” So far she has succeeded, by the 
beauty and graces of her person and manners; but she 
‘has now a more difficult part to act, which required the 
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greatest caution and/address. "To petition the king for 
the reversal of a royal decree, which, as it afterwards 

appeared, he had not himself power to recall, might 
have kindled the anger of her Lord, and exposed’ her 
to the vengeance af his. prime minister, without any 
prospect of success. She, therefore, only requested 
that he should give her his company at a banquet in 
her own apartments. This would give her an opportu- 
nity of reviving his affections, and euarding against 
any displeasure, that her petition might otherwise occa- 
sion. Had she, however, only requested a private 
interview with the king, Haman’ must immediately 
have taken the alarm; she therefore included him’ in 
the invitation. This would prevent any’ apprehensions 
that he might have otherwise entertained. So'the king 
and Haman came to the banquet. At the eames the 
king said to Esther, “ What is thy petition ?” but Esther 
had not yet prepared the way for the disclosure she’ in- 
tended to make, bat required another opportunity to 
gain upon the king, by her attractions and endearments. 
She therefore renewed ber invitation for the following 
day, promising that then she would do as‘the king had 
said. Then went forth Haman and boasted ‘to his fa- 
mily and friends, that “Esther: the queen did let no 
man come.in with the king unto the banquet ‘that she 
had prepared, but himself; and to-morrow,” said he, 
‘“‘am I invited unto her also with the king.” But the 
morrow presented an ominous spectacle, the triumph 
of Mordecai and the humiliations of Haman, who then 
‘chasted to his own house mourning and having his head 
covered; and Haman told Zeresh ‘his wife, and all his 
friends every thing that had befallen him: then, said his 
wise men, and Zeresh his wife unto him, If Mordecai 
be of the seed of the Jews, before whom thou hast be- 
gun to fall, thou shalt not prevail against him, but 
shalt surely fall before him; and while they were yet 
talking with him, came the king’s chamberlains, and 
hasted to bring Haman unto the banquet that Esther 
had prepared,” Ksther had now matured her ‘plans 
and secured the king. Accordingly, when he invited 
her to make her petition, and renewed his’ promise to 
comply with it, she boldly made known her complaint, 
aud impeached Haman to his face. Ahasuerus must 
either have been surprized and deceived by Haman, in 
the character which he gave of the Jews; or, agreeably 
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to the indolence and recklessness of ‘an oriental despot, 
the whole transaction had escaped from: his memory ; 
when he exclaimed, “ Who is he and where is he, “that 
durst presume in-his heart to do so?. And Ksther said, 
the adversary and the enemy is this wicked Haman.” 
Haman, bythe terror that he displayed, betrayed his 
guilt. “ And the king arising from the banquet of wine 
in‘his wrath, went into the palace-garden.” The at- 
tending courtiers rejoiced, no doubt, at the downfal of 
the favourite; and one of them reminded the king, that 
Haman had erected the gallows for Mordecai, “« who 
had spoken good for the king. Then the king said, 
Hang him thereon.” So far Ksther has‘ employed the 
arts of her sex innocently, in effeeting a purpose patri- 
otic and humane. We are now to take a different view 
of her character. 

Esther had now accomplished the fall aud death of 
Haman, gained possession of his house and bestowed it 
upon Mordecai. She had also been informed of the 
murder of his 10 sons, yet her revenge was not satiated. 
«© And the king said unto Esther the queen, The Jews 
have slain and destroyed 500 men in Shushan the palace, 
and the 10 sons of Haman beside what they have done 
in the other provinces. Now what is thy petition? and 
it shall be granted thee; or what is thy request further? 
and it‘shall be done. Then, said Esther, If it please 
the king, let it be granted to the Jews which are in 
Shushan, to do tomorrow also ,according to this day’s 
decree, and let Haman’s 10 sons be hanged upon the 
gallows. And the king commanded it so to be done; 
and the decree was given at Shushan, and they hanged 
Haman’s 10 sons.’ For the Jews that were in Shushan 
gathered’ themselves together, and slew 300 men ; bat 
on the prey laid not their hand.” This last circumstance 
is particularly noticed in every case of this kind. 

Thus Esther displays in her own person a variety of 
those qualities which distinguish her sex. By her beauty 
and her conciliating manners, in youth she rose to the 
highest pinnacle of female grandeur. As queen she 
excelled in political intrigue, and at a later period she 
exhibited .a spirit» rarely to be found in her’sex, though 
not unprecedented, cruelty and revenge. Ahasuerus 
was a simpleton, as well as atyrant. He divorced Vashti 
because she refused to expose her person to his drunken 
companions, and issued a ridiculous decree, “ that eve- 
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ry man should bear rule in his own house.”. He was 
such a dupe to his favourite Haman as to give him per- 
mission to slaughter 50,000 of his Jewish subjects. 
When, Esther convinced him of this outrageous folly, 
and he found that he could not rescind the order, he is- 
sued another, that caused a-civil war in his dominions, 
in which 75,000 of his people were slain: and now he 
gave her permission to execute her vengeance on the 
inhabitants of his capital. 

The book of Esther is singularly defective in those 
particulars in which the other Scriptures abound and 
excel. There is no mention in it even of the name of 
God ; nor of the history and worship of the Jews, if 
we except the order of/Hsther. to Mordecai to cause a 
fast to be kept for her, while she interceded for her 
people. I do not recollect a single expression of. piety 
or moral precept in the whole book. It was probably 
received into the canon, and is still highly esteemed 
among the Jews, because it contains a description of 
the origin and ceremonies of the feast of Purim; which 
from its first establishment, has been regularly observed 
asan annual solemnity, on the 14th and 15th of the 
month Adar, in commemoration of the great) deliver- 
ance, which Esther, by her interest, procured; \and 
which is even now, celebrated among the Jews with 
many peculiar ceremonies and great rejoicings. Among 
the various conjectures concerning the author of ‘this 
book,, I prefer that which ascribes it to Mordecai, He 
alone, with the information derived’ from Esther, 
could be acquainted with the transactions and intrigues 
within the palace. On his return from Babylon, Ezra 
ii. 2, his countrymen wouldbe anxious to have an au- 
thentic account of the deliverance of their brethren; 
and he would naturally indulge a pardonable vanity in 
recounting his share in that event, and his triumph over 
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EVANGELICAL PREACHING CONTINUED. 


Mr. O’Connetu arrogates to himself the honour of 
-being beyond all competition, the “best abused” man’ 
in the three kingdoms. Unitarians, in the same way 
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claim, and we think with justice, to be considered the 

*‘best abused ” sect within the same limits. It must, 

however, be admitted, that although the Evangelicals 

have not the same reason to be vain of vituperation as 

the individuals last mentioned, they are left, notwith- 

standing, so far as censure is concerned, without any 

good ground of complaint. ‘“ Nothing,” as Mrs. Mala- 

prop sagaciously observes, “is so conciliating to young 

people as severity.” If the principle thus aid down by 

this erudite authority, may be extended to the present 

ease, our Evangelical brethren ought to be in excel- 

lent good humour with almost every other class of 
christians ; for, of a trath, sarcasm and invective, are 

abundantly administered: though in the charges gene- 

rally brought against them, there appears to us an in-, 
consistency, upon which, in proceeding to estimate the 

effects of Evangelical Preaching, we feel it’ necessary 

to remark. 

Both from the pulpit and from the press, the objec- 
tion to Evangelical Preaching, which is most vigorously 
urged, is, that it necessarily tends to introduce a lax 
morality. The doctrines of grace, it js said, as preach- 
ed by the Evangelical, free from every species of 
restraint the licentiousness of his followers. Allow 
such opinions to prevail, and the flood-gates of iniquity, 
we are told, must be thrown open far and wide. 
Human inability, which is the essence of the system, is 
altogether irreconcilable with the idea of human effort, 
and how can virtue be expected to maintain herself 
without exertion? The Calvinistic Hvangelical, para- 
lizes the spiritual energies by his inevitable decree, and 
the Arminian Evangelical, by the undisguised hostility 
which he manifests towards good works. “ A Barrister,” 
(Mr. Sedgwick, according to Dr. Parr,) published, 
nearly twenty years ago, “ Hints to the legislature,” 
upon Evangelical opinions, and the necessity of protect- 
ing the morals of the country, by discouraging their 
promulgation. The Rev. Richard Warner, a Rector 
of the Church of England, whose liberal and eloquent 
dedication of one of his discourses to the Jate Rajah 
Rammobhun Roy is quoted and praised in Dr. Drum- 
mond’s sermon, occasioned by the death of that distin- 
guished individual, has, more than once, endeavoured, 
through the speaking trumpet of the press, to arouse 
the virtue of the nation to a sense of the danger with 
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which it is threatened by the religionists in question. 
The author of “Zeal without Innovation,’ in a work 
which called forth the most powerful of all Robert 
Hall’s reviews in the Eclectic, dwells almost exclusively 
upon the demoralizing influence of the sentiments te 
which he is opposed. In fact, as we before -stated, the 
imputation of licentiousness is incessantly hurled against 
their antagonists, both from the pulpit and the press, 
by those who array themselves in hostility to the 
popular theology. 

Now, we can very well understand all this. The 
charge adduced, if it can be brought home to the de- 
linquents, involves criminality of an extremely aggra- 
vated nature. But-generally speaking, no sooner has 
it been made, than it is. succeeded by a second, of quite 
another kind. The Evangelicals are now assailed as a 
gloomy and ascetic people, repressing, with a hard and 
austere eye, every harmless recreation ; sworn enemies 
to the smile of innocent hilarity ; banishing by the se- 
vere precision of their habits the free and lively play of 
natural emotion, and frowning far away from them even 
those stingless pleasures which God has sent to soothe 
and solace the pilgrimage of earth. Between these two 
allegations there has always appeared to us no small 
discrepancy. They seem, like an acid and an alkali, to 
have a neutralizing power. We are told, in the first 
place, that the Evangelicals must inevitably be crimi- 
nally lax in their deportment; and almost in the same 
breath we are informed that they are. unnecessarily 
strict. Perhaps as the hostile charges are usually 
brought forward, the individuals against whom they are 
directed, have some reason to complain of their unfair- 
ness. ‘¢ You endeavour,” they may say, ‘“ when it serves 
your purpose to prejudice against our doctrines that 
portion of the public which prizes moral excellence, to 
represent our teachings as necessarily fatal to purity of 
conduct. Upon the other hand, when we would arouse 
the giddy and the gay to a sense of the awful interests 
of eternity, you seek to close their ears against our 
warnings by holding us up as relentlessly opposed to 
every species and degree of the amusements in which 
they take delight. To attack, in this way, both in front 
and rear, may be dexterous manoeuvring, but it would 
be difficult to reconcile it with the rules of honorable 
warfare. The maligning Jews of old called our Lord 
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a wine-bibber, and said of John that he had a devil. It 
was reserved for the ingenuity of modern defamers, to 
combine against the object of their animosity, the hap- 
Jess Evangelical, both the incongruous aspersions.” 
Such remarks as these would not, we think, be des- 
titute of plausibility. They shew, at least, that the 
two objections te Evangelicism which have been men- 
tioned stanil in need of explanation. In truth, the 
difference between Evangelicals and their opponents, is 
far from being merely doctrinal. They disagree, it is 
true, about the nature and effect of the fall of our first 
parents ; but they disagree just as much about the pro- 
priety of a Christian’s taking a hand at cards. The 
doctrine of justification by faith alone does not divide 
them from other people more distinctly than does the 
formation, in any mixed company, of a set of quadrilles 
‘or country dances. Whether it is lawful to witness the 
representation of one of Shakespear’s plays, or ortho- 
dox to deny the total depravity of human nature, are 
both of them issnes joined between the parties. And 
the most peculiar circumstance connected with the con- 
troversy is this; that it is not they whose zeal in the 
assertion of a strict morality might be expected to carry 
them te an unnecessary length, who set their faces 
against indulgences which have been usually considered 
harmless. On the contrary, it is their opponents, the 
very persoos whose immoral teachings are so fiercely 
aud frequently assailed, that.seem to practise an auste- 
rity of self-denial which the moralists before mention- 
ed not merely decline to imitate, but vehemently de- 
nounce. The state of facts to which we are adverting 
has neither been unobserved nor unimproved by the 
Evangelical Clergy. ‘“ The great difference between us 
and our opponents,” says a writer amongst them whose 
name we cannot at present call to mind, “is simply 
this, that we practise good works without relying upon 
them, whilst they rely upen good works without prae- 
tising them.” What, then, shall be said upon the sub- 
ject? Must the objection of immoral tendency be sur- 
rendered as untenable?. We think not. Do we then 
deny that the religionists against whom we urge it, ex- 
hibit, for the most part, in the intercourse of society, 
a more stern and strict demeanour than we do ourselves ? 
‘By no means. Under these circumstances, we must 
mean, it may be said, to charge the Evangelicals with 
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hypoerisy, and to maintain that they ostentatiously pay 
tithe of mint and anise and cummin, in order to conceal 
from general observation their respect or violation of 
the weightier matters of the law. This uncharitable 
interpretation, however, we altogether reject, and our 
views upon the matter,—one, it must be confessed, not 
destitute of difficulty,—shall now be submitted to the 
reader. 

There would be a morality praised and practised 
amongst men, though they never had had a maker. 
Without the observation of certain virtues, society, it 
is plain, could not continue to exist. That great prin- 
ciple termed utility by Hume, and expediency by Paley, 
and by Bentham ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number’—that great principle which is to the moral 
world what gravitation is to the material, would inevi- 
tably seek out and sanction certain acts by which the 
general welfare would seem to be consulted; and would 
visit with the penalties of public opinion all those which 
appeared to have an opposite and injurious tendency. 
It will be evident, then, that men altogether uninflu- 
enced by the religious feeling, and whose conduct is 
regulated entirely by natural constitution or worldly mo- 
tives, may, and in all probability will, hold in the high- 
est estimation, certain virtues of indispensable impor- 
tance, such as, honesty, benevolence, veracity and the 
like, whose beneficial operation must recommend them 
to the minds of all. But, in a worldly point of view, 
there will be degrees of usefulness, and the thermo- 
meter does not more infallibly indicate the different de- 
grees of heat in the body to which it is applied, than 
does the graduated scale of public opinion ascertain the 
relative amount of usefulness inherent in the various 
actions submitted to its test. Abstracted from religious 
considerations, crimes of violence will be more severely 
condemned than crimes of dishonesty, and erimes of 
dishonesty again more severely than vices of dissipation. 
The cause of the distinction is apparent. The vices of 
dissipation in none of the ramifications, strike so directly 
at the constitution of society as do the crimes with 
which we have contrasted them ; and consequently under 
the name of freaks, which advancing age will rectify, 
or failings which do more harm to the individual him- 
self than to any body else, they are apt to escape, in 
most companies, without any very marked severity of 
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«ensure. Now, let us suppose a‘class of Christians to 
appear, whose religious opinions lead them to look upon 
themselves as a peculiar people; a class in whose ears 
the ingunction to “come out from among them and be 
separate” is perpetually sounded—a class who desire 
to signalize in a manner which cannot be mistaken their 
renunciation of the authority of the “Prince of this 
world,” and their allegiance to that more glorious po- 
tentate, whose servants and soldiers they conceive 
themselves to be,—and what is the line of conduct which 
they will be likely to adopt? They may, no doubt, 
preach and practise the great duties which all men, by 
common consent, have agreed to hold in ‘estimation. 
But in this there would be nothing distinctive ; for sin- 
ners also do even the same. No energy which they 
could bring to the inculcation of such topics, would suf- 
fice to form the experimentum crucis of which they are 
in search. If the approving voice of mankind in gene- 
ral united itself with that sent forth by the Christian 
corner of the world, it would be difficult, amidst the 
blended volume, to distinguish accurately the tones 
which were of pure celestial origin. The class of Chris- 
tians then, to whom we have alluded, will probably re- 
verse to a great extent the provisions of the moral code 
by which other men are governed. By dwelling upon 
and denouncing sternly every thing approximating to a 
species of indulgence which, even when carried to ex- 
cess, public opinion too often palliates entirely or chas- 
tises with a lenient hand, they will seek to draw, in 
such a way as must be visible both to themselves and 
others, the line of demarcation which they are anxious 
to describe. A man may denounce dishonesty or lying: 
without being in any way distinguished from individuals 
who advance no claim to any extraordinary proficiency 
in spiritual graces. But a man cannot denounce the 
ball-room and oratorio without evidencing, to a certain 
extent, at least, the fruits of what is called a regenera- 
ted character... We have thus glanced at what appears 
to us the peculiar nature of Evangelical morality. That 
some such peculiarity exists must be evident to every 
_accurate observer. Leta discourse be addressed to an 
Evangelical Congregation upon the duty of exhibiting, 
in every situation in which we may be placed, an honor- 
able and unswerving integrity of conduct, and under 
the opprobrious character of a “moral sermon,” it will 
E2 
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be listened to with impatience and spoken of with con- 
tempt. But the same congregation will hearken with 
avidity to a denunciation from the pulpit of theatres 
or cards. What is it, then, which constitutes the differ- 
ence between the cases? To say that there is a general 
disrelish for the inculcation of moral duties will not 
obviate the difficulty ; for, to abstain from the play-house 
and from whist, are as clearly within the category of 
moral duties as to abstain from dishonesty and fraud. 
The distinction, as it appears to us, is clearly this, that 
in the one case the moral duties enforced are, in a great 
degree, if not altogether, of an ewclusive character, 
whilst in the other “ the church” (to adopt the common 
phraseology of the day,) finds itself reduced to a dis- 
creditable level with the “ world.” The Evangelical is 
not content to be seized jointly “per my et per tout,” of 
the field of moral duty, with his less spiritual neigh- 
bour. He therefore enferces a partition, and holds his 
share in severalty. He finds that many persons whom 
he would designate as careless about the momentous 
concerns of futurity are men of lofty principle, of in- 
exhaustible liberality, of honour without a stain. But 
he never finds such men attending missionary meetings, 
or shunning the convivial entertainment, or looking aw- 
ful when the young people stand up to dance. He thus 
comes to consider the latter as tokens distinguishing the 
Christian ; and by an obvious effect of the law of asso- 
ciation, a sympathy with them and with other matters 
of the same description is naturally begotten. He finds 
also, not merely that the duties of the former class, are 
performed by the unregenerate, but that the perform- 
ance of them is frequently set up in opposition to his. 
peculiar doctrines ; and therefore by another obvious ef- 
fect of the same law of association, the Evangelical dis- 
relishes accomplishments, which, instead of arguing the. 
existence of Christianity, so frequently, in his opinion, 
prove hindrances to its reception. If what we have 
ventured to submit to the reader’s judgment be correct, 
an important consequence will necessarily follow. Socie- 
ty in general is not very discriminating in its judgments, 
and our Evangelical brethren have had the benefit of 
that circumstance. The popular mode of reasoning is 
this: “how wonderfully correct must these people be 
in all the great concerns of life and duty, when even in 
petty matters they are so particular!” _ It appears to us, 
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for the reasons we have mentioned, that the very con- 
verse of this argument is more likely to be sound. 

Weare aware, however, that we must go farther. 
Another question may still be asked, to which candour 
calls for a specific answer. “Do we mean,” it may be 
inquired, “ to insinuate or assert that the moral antithe- 
sis to which we have alluded is actually exhibited in the 
religious world around us, or that its members are 
found to sink below the usual standard of morality, in 
any species of good works whatever ?” 

We neither insinuate nor assert, that any such defi- 
ciency exists. We freely admit that to the eyes of the 
unprejudiced observer, the flame that rises from no 
other altar, will shine with a more brilliant light. The 
only matter in dispute is as to the source of the ilumi- 
nation. Is it in consequence of Evangelical doctrines, 
or in spite of Evangelical doctrines, that Evangelical 
practice is so exemplary as it is? We think that it is in 
spite of them; if not altogether, at least forthe most 
part. The causes that sustain Evangelical morality at 
an elevation which,—the distinguishing tenets of the 
party being taken into consideration,—appears to us 
unnatural, seem, principally, to be two. 

Ist. That a dominant religion is seldom austere, is a 
fact which may be proved by the history of the Church, 
and the principles of human nature. That reformers, 
on the other hand, are almost always ascetic, is a 
correlative proposition which may be substantiated in 
the same way. The monachism of the ancient church 
as it was first exhibited in her glorious days of desti- 
‘tution, was a noble, though mistaken attempt, upon 
the part of really devoted men, to rise triumphant 
above all the infirmities of their nature. But this did 
not prevent a monastery in the 12th century, from 
becoming a den of darkness and pollution. The 
Anabaptists of Germany, while their opinions were 
struggling into existence, evinced, we are told, the 
greatest purity of practice. This, however, did not hin- 
der their predominance from afterwards degenerating 
into the excesses of Matthias and Knipperdoling. The 
English Puritans originally arrested powerfully the 
attention of the nation, by that extraordinary sanctity 
of manners, from which the party took its title. But, 
no sooner had the ordeal of novelty been passed, and 
those who formerly were compelled to go in and ont 
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before the hostile eyes of enemies, were reposing in 
the ease of an established sovereignty, than other 
fruits than those of righteousness began to show them- 
selves. ‘The vineyard of Calvinism brought forth its 
genuine clusters. “The saints” then discovered that 
the bondage of the moral Jaw, restrained unwarrant- 
ably their glorious liberty. The character of Tomkins, 
(is not that his name?) in Woodstock, exhibits the 
monstrous junction in the same individual of the sensu- 
alist and the saint. Proofs might be multiplied, if the 
principle which they evidence were capable of dispute. 
But it is not. 

Now, the Evangelicals in these countries, are still to 
all intents and purposes a novel sect. Whether or not, 
they are destined, at any future time, to be lulled by 
security into supineness, is a point on which it would 
be presumptuous to dogmatize. But as yet, at least, 
they have not passed in their progress the probationary 
stage. There is still much prejudice to be conciliated. 
There is still much obloquy for which it is necessary, 
that no grounds should be afforded. ‘Come see our 
zeal for the Lord of Hosts,” is an invitation which must 
still be sounded in unwilling ears. We have said that 
the Evangelicals are a novel sect. The controversy 
connected with the meaning of the articles, cannot 
affect in any way the practical correctness of this state- 
ment. We agree no doubt, with the Calvinistic Evan- 
gelical in the sense which he assigns to the standards of 
the Established Church. We think that it would be 
just as easy to extract sun-beams from cucumbers, as 
Arminianism from “the articles.” But nothing of this’ 
kind affects the real question. LEvangelicism of every 
description is merely an off-shoot of Methodism; and 
did not begin to attach itself to the Church of England, 
until the parent stem had attained considerable vigour. 
On its first appearance in the Establishment, our Eccle- 
siastical dignitaries seemed determined to use not merely 
the pruning-hook but the hatchet, in order to its extir- 
pation. Even now we recollect but two of the Episco- 
palian bench who view the innovators with an eye of fa- 
vour,—Ryder, Bishop of Litchfield, andTrench, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam. Not a great many years have elapsed 
since we heard Lord Plunket, then Attorney-General, 
denounce the whole party in the Court of King’s Bench, 
with his usual power both of sarcasm and logic. We 
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always, indeed, regarded that marked hostility upon 
the part of the church as suicidal. We think that if 
she had known the things that belonged unto ker peace, 
she would have pursued a far other line of conduct. 
We think that worldly prudence called upen her not to 
cast out of her councils those whose labours amongst 
the middle and lower orders might have secured for the 
Establishment that breadth of base from which alone 
her spires and pinnacles could rise aloft in safety. But 
the persecution, although impolitic, was not without 
its influence upon the persecuted sect. Its members felt 
that their every action was to be subjected to a search- 
ing scrutiny from their opponents. ‘They also felt that 
an unblemished walk and conversation was the only ef- 
fectual way of recommending to the public generally, 
the proscribed opinions of the body. Thus it is that 
we attribute the elevated moral character which, for the 
most part, the evangelicals maintain rather to their cir- 
cumstances than to their creed. Other facts and rea- 
sonings in support of the position which we have here 
ventured to advance, will be hereafter introduced. 

2d. Christianity, thank God, is not, throughout, a thing 
of controversy. There are many,—would that there 
were more !—to whom their faith is not a logical system, 
but an animating principle. The soul of Christianity, 
separated from any particular body of divinity what- 
ever, often appears to take up its abode with men of 
every variety of creed. There are Roman Catholics 
to whom their religion is not transubstantiation, nor 
auricular confession, nor the infallibility of the church, 
but a venerable structure ivy-clad, in which they feel 
their hearts burn within them as they think upon the 
“‘ old and antique” time long passed and gone,. and hear 
far off through centuries, the voices of the mighty dead 
whose ashes seem to consecrate the ground, and catch 
some portion of those heavenly influences which shed 
their softness upon the tender heart of Fenelon, and 
their sublimity upon the lofty soul of Pascal. And 
there are men belonging to the Scottish church whose 
sympathies are not with five points of controverted 
doctrine, but with the genius and the grace of her un- 
daunted founder who “never feared the face of clay,” 
with Christian faithfulness heroically vindicated, and 
tyranny resisted even to the death, with the prayer 
poured forth, in peril, by her people scattered by per- 
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secution upon the mountain and the moor, with the 
goodly fellowship of her confessors who died upon the 
scaffold, with the noble army of her martyrs who per- 
ished in the field. And there is a “ Church of England- 
ism” of another sort than that which thinks alone of the 
tithes, and the acres, and the “mitred front,” which 
belong to the establishment ;—one which rather turns to 
the men than to the money she can call her own, and 
is prouder far of possessing Butler than his princely 
Bishopric;—one which, not forgetting, as worldlings will, 
the things which are behind, in pressing forward for 
the things that are before, desires to embue itself with 
the spirit of the men who gave their lives, and the 
men who gave their labours for the cause of truth; 
her Latimers and her Ridleys; her Taylors and her 
Barrows. And there are Unitarians, we trust, with 
whom “thou shalt not believe in the Trinity, nor in ori- 
ginal sin, nor in any thing that is orthodox,” is not the 
one commandment,—Unitarians in whose eyes this 
faith is not a thing of “cold negations,” but a form of 
life and breathing beauty, fashioned by the hand of 
heaven to move in mercy through the earth,—Unitari- 
ans who feel that there is no viler cant than the cant of 
liberality, and at the same time no zeal more spurious 
than that of which the root is bitterness, and the stem 
sectarianism, and the fruit, conceit,—Unitarians who 
long with a deep and earnest longing for the spread of 
“religious liberty” in the noblest acceptation of the term, 
and await witha firm and stedfast hope the intellectual, 
moral, and religious advancement of the species. And 
in the same way there are Evangelicals, aye, and thou- 
sands of them, to whose unsullied purity all thinys are 
pure, to whom the doctrine of depravity teaches noth- 
ing save humility, and tnat of the atonement nothing 
but the love of Christ,—-_whose minds the habitual con- 
templation of Eternal things has invested with a chaste 
and sober hue,—whom the fiery furnace through which 
they have passed unscathed has filled with gratitude for 
the great deliverance, and the sore spiritual conflict 
which they have themselves maintained, has taught to - 
feel a deep compassion for a world “ where sin and sor- 
row are,” whose very being is one burst of praise for 
that mercy at once unmerited and infinite by which they 
have been raised from death to life—from horrors fear- 
ful as the scowl of Satan, to hopes as glorious as the 
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eye of God! The distinctions which obtain between 
such men as we have thus endeavoured to appreciate, 
are merely nominal. In one sense, no doubt, one may 
be of Paul, and another of Apollos, and another of 
Cephas ; but in a far higher sense, they are all of Christ. 
Human imperfection, like the prism of the optician, 
may disperse into portions of different shade and colour 
the rays proceeding from the “ Sun of Righteousness.”’. 
But how often are they seen to blend beautifully again 
into the whiteness of that heavenly light, that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the werld ! 

We have said that amongst the Evangelicals those 
estimable characters are numerous. Perhaps we might 
go farther, and say that they are more numerous than 
amongst any other class of Christians at the present 
day. The nature of Evangelical doctrines, which in 
our two last papers, it was our object to set forth, and 
the novelty of Evangelical doctrines to which we have 
adverted in the present article, both conspire to attract 
individuals of the religious temperament. Maultitudes 
amongst our Evangelical brethren are persons conscious 
of a complete change of character,—of old things pass- 
ed away, of all things become new. From such persons 
nothing can be reasonably feared. In the change which 
has taken place they have undergone a process which is 
itself a purification. It is from those only who shall 
afterwards adopt the demoralizing results without hav- 
ing been subjected to the discipline by which they 
may be rendered innocuous, that danger is to be 
apprehended. We shall probably recur to this topic 
in our next, in which, having now thrown out some 
hints upon the peculiar nature of Evangelical morality, 
and the reasons which tend to preserve at present, the 
general purity of practice by which the body is distin- 
guished, we shall proceed with our review of the ‘“ Ef- 
fects of Evangelical Preaching.” . 

Laicus. 
—<—= 
REV. C. COLTON’S MISREPRESENTATIONS OF 
UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA. 


< (From the Christian Reformer ) 


A FRIEND haying called my attention to some state- 
ments made by the Rev. Calvin Colton, an American 
clergyman, and repeated in the yarious periodicals, 
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asserting the decline of Unitarianism in the United 
States, I feel happy in being able to state a few facts, 
as examples which may guide those, who, having the 
American Unitarian documents, wish to pursue the 
subject through its details and proofs. As this is the 
first time the name of the reverend gentleman has been 
known to me, I am whoily unable to say how elevated 
‘his standing is, or how extensive credit is usually given 
to his assertions. As his statements may have some 
weight here, I feel bound to correct them, and this 
without imputing to their author any intentional mis- 
representation. He says, “In Boston and Massachu- 
setts Unitarianism did once obtain a footing and an 
ascendancy of influence—all this before the people had 
become awake to its advances, Andover Theological 
Seminary was established, and Amherst College since.” 
Then, speaking of Unitarian congregations, he says, 
“ They are comparatively few and greatly on the de- 
cline—they are thoroughly checked in all parts of the 
country, and are rarely able to set up a new congre- 
gation, while the orthodox sects are multiplying in all 
directions.” This writer dates back to the establishment 
of the Andover Seminary, and asserts that this, with 
other helps, has caused Unitarianism “greatly to 
decline,” and that Unitarians “are thoroughly checked 
in all parts of the country !” 

As I have not with me a single Unitarian document, 
by which I can state exact numbers and dates, I shall 
confine myself to a few well-known cases, and those of 
very recent origin, compared with the period above - 
noticed. I believe that my impression accords with all 
the Unitarians of America, that Unitarianism, instead 
of being “ greatly on the decline,” and instead of being 
“thoroughly checked in all parts of the country,” was 
never advancing more steadily and hopefully than at 
the present time. We are not so narrow as to suppose 
that names are of much consequence. If we can see 
men receiving correct views of Christianity, correct 
views of God and of Christ, of human duty and of 
human hope, we joyfully hail all such as accessions to 
our ranks, and count them among the opposers of Cal- 
vinism and Trinitarianism. That there have been rapid 
and numerous accessions of this kind, and some of 
them very recent, is most true. . 

We have a large and highly respectable class of 
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Christians, who call themselves Lutherans. They have 
published, under the authority and sanction of their 
whole church, a prayer-book and hymn-book. These 
books are now in use. throughout their church. If this 
extensive and peaceful sect had been Trinitarians and 
Calvinists, they surely would not have omitted these 
tenets in such publications. Yet these doctrines are 
carefully avoided in both books. Now their congre- 
gations are far from being “on the decline ;” very far 
from being “ thoroughly checked.’ And what is true 
of the numerous and enlightened sect called Quakers ? 
Have there been no recent changes of opinion? Look 
at the pamphlets and velumes, pro and con, issued in 
connection with the eventful history of Elias Hickes! 
You will hear. their accusers asserting that. all the 
Quakers are turning Unitarians. This is not true: but 
it is true that, out of many thousands, vast majorities 
have come over to the ranks of the liberal Christians— 
including the most highly cultivated and influential. 
And what is true of that zealous and efficient sect called 
Christians 2 The last reports which I saw, announce 
conversions throughout the Western States, in numbers 
which, if Mr. Colton had but once read, would have 
saved him and me some writing. This sect has a faith 
as firm as Abraham’s ; an industry as untiring as Paul's; 
and a love as warm as John’s. They are Unitarians, 
and they make their views of Christianity perfectly 
comprehensible to the poor and unlettered. We regard 
them as the most devoted and blessed pioneers, and 
always greet them as beloved fellow-labourers. The 
wondertul success of this sect does not seem as if Uni- 
tarianism was “thoroughly checked in all parts of the 
country.” : 

While Mr, Colton asserts, that Unitarianism is every 
where so greatly declining, he seems to take great 
pleasure in naming Boston and Massachusetts. Now, 
is it possible that he can know anything of the real re- 
ligious history of Unitarianism in Boston and its vicinity, 
and, in the face of all the facts, gravely assert that 
Unitarianism is “greatly on the deciine?” This state- 
ment is heaven-wide from accuracy. What Unitarian 
society in Boston has died out, closed its doors, and 
gone over to orthodoxy ? What congregation is dwind- 
Jing and ready to dissolve ? I should greatly like to 
have the reverend historian state his facts. He says, 
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moreover, that the Unitarians “are rarely able to get: 
up a new congregation.” Without going half-way 
back to this writer’s dates, does he not know that not 
less than five “new congregations” of Unitarians, (with- 
out reckoning Dr. Tuckerman’s) have been just gather- 
ed, and five large and elegant meeting-houses have been 
built and filled by them? With such facts before his 
eyes, how could a man say that Unitarianism was 
«greatly on the decline” in Boston?—The increase of 
liberal Christians in the country has been quite as great 
as in the city. Without the authentic documents before 
me, I will not say how many societies have exchanged 
Trinitarian for Unitarian ministers, since Andover and 
Amherst were established, but this I know, that they 
are many. I will state a few examples of recent origin ; 
and that I may be fully accurate, I will take my native 
town (Medford, five miles from Boston) and its im- 
mediate vicinity. For many years Medford enjoyed 
the preaching of an able, eloquent, and pious minister, 
of the Trinitarian faith. After his death the parish 
settled an Unitarian, and is now a large, most respect- 
able and flourishing society. An adjoining town (West 
Cambridge) had for many years a Trinitarian pastor. 
The increase of liberal Christians was so great, that he 
was obliged to resign'and give place to an Unitarian. 
Another adjoining town (Cambridge) had for many 
years a Trinitarian minister. For the same’ reasons 
above-stated, he was obliged to resign; and now a 
numerous and growing society enjoy the ministrations 
of an Unitarian. A second flourishing Unitarian society 
has also been established recently in this town. Another 
adjoining town (Charlestown) had for many years a 
Trinitarian minister. The increase of enlightened and 
liberal views was so great, that a number of the most 
intelligent and worthy of his parish dissolved their con- 
nexion with him, “ got up a new congregation,” settled 
an Unitarian pastor, and are now numerous enough to 
fill their new church, which is one of the largest in the 
country. 

I have stated these facts because they belong to the 
region with which I am most familiar. Similar state- 
ments concerning other places may be made. But 
these are enough as examples, and they do not look as 
though Unitarianism was véry “greatly declining.” Or- 
thodox societies exist in these towns, but whether they 
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are increasing or not I do not know., [I .certainly shall 
not say they “are greatly on the decline,” until I can 
obtain authentic documents proving this assertion.* 

Having named these facts as indices, I gladly refer 
the reader to our Unitarian records, well knowing that 
an examination of them will greatly increase his amaze- 
ment, that any respectable man should hazard the 
assertion, that Unitarianism is “ greatly on the decline,” 
and that we “are rarely able to get up a new congre- 
gation!” There have been cases where several, Uni- 
tarians have been connected with orthodox congre- 
gations, and, filled with holy zeal, have separated them- 
selves, and. yet have not been able to struggle up into a 
settled independence. There may haye been a tempo- 
rary loss or suspension of such societies occasionally ; 
but my impression is, that if we occasionally lose one, 
we as often gain three. 

Perhaps Mr. Colton may mean that. Unitarians are 
greatly declining in zeal. ‘That more zeal would bene- 
fit them and their cause, may be true; yet, they and 
the reverend gentlemen would judge of zeal by very 
different standards. They have not that wild, fiery, 
spasmodic zeal which some persons exhibit. They are 
not a fever-and-ague sect. Neither the precepts nor 
conduct of Christ warrant such exhibitions. They have 
“the zeal which is according to knowledge;’ and I 
firmly believe, that at no time previous was there a 
more deep and thrilling concern for Christ’s cause than 
exists now. In proof of which, I point to the efforts 
just made for the support of a general agent; to the 
steady attendance on public worship; to the wide and 
increased circulation of tracts ; to the many new editions 
of books illustrating the great truths of pure Christi- 
-anity;. to the extending diffusion of the Christian 
Examiner, the Christian Register, &c.; and to the deep 
interest so recently excited by the appearance of Pro- 
fessor Norton’s “‘ Statement of Reasons,” a book which 
has not, to my knowledge, received any answer—nor 
can it, as I think, be refuted. If Mr. Colton means 
that Unitarians are declining in vital piety and de- 


ss 


* Tn the last annual report of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation we find this statement, that the number of congregations in 
the United States, which deny the doctrine of the Trinity, is more 
than two thousand. We were sure, that the statements in this letter 

“would be thus corroborated by a reference to the official documents. 
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votional feeling, I must, while I bar all human decisions 
on this point, remind him of our reprints and ‘wide 
circulation of Enfield’s, Merivale’s, Hartley's, and 
Wellbeloved’s Prayers ; together with five or six Ameri- 
can collections for Unitarian Christians :—and here I 
happen to know that the sale of Unitarian prayer-books 
has increased beyond all expectation, within the last 
four years. 

Now I ask the considerate and impartial reader to 
put all these facts together, and judge whether Uni- 
tarianism is “greatly on the decline,” and whether it is 
“ thoroughly checked in all parts of the country?” It 
is my firm conviction, that those great and eternal 
principles of faith and duty, which are advocated by 
the liberal Christians of the United States, were never 
advancing in the minds and affections of enlightened 
and pious citizens more steadily and securely than at 
this hour. Unitarianism has called the strongest minds 
to profound reflection. They are meditating by the 
fountains of heavenly truth, and are drinking of the 
pure rills that flow from the mount of Zion. For their 
convictions and hopes they are willing to labour, to 
suffer, and if need be, to die—Unitarianism ‘ declin- 
ing” in America! J shall believe this when I believe 
that yonder sun is losing his power of shining, or the 
seasons are forgetting their rotation. Yours most truly. 


CHARLES Brooks. 
35 Bedford- Street, Covent- Garden, June 24, 1834. 


—>—. 
REVIEW. “ede 
I. An Illustration of the Epistles of St. Paul ; including 
an entirely New Translation. By Cuarurs Eyre, CIR. 


A. B. Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. Long- 
man and Co. London, 1832. 


So much noise has been in the Episcopalian Church, 
by the frothy declamation of empty and ignorant pre- 
tenders,—whose mode of handling scripture sets all the 
rules of reason at defiance,—that, were we to judge 
from vulgar popularity alone, we might almost doubt 
whether there existed within the pale of the Establish- 
ment, any taste for the application of sound and judi- 
cious criticism to the sacred volume. And on the other 
hand, so much distinction has been earned by the cleri- 
cal aspirants after classical as distinguished from scrip- 
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tural erudition, that we might suppose the prosecution 
of biblical inquiries to be regarded as an unsuitable 
‘field for the exercise and the display of ministerial scho- 
larship. If we turn to those among the parochial cler- 
gy who are looked upon as the most eminent in their 
class, we are struck by the rash dogmatism which fre- 
quently characterises their expositions of the sacred text : 
and which sometimes leads them to undervalue and to 
decry the laborious criticism, which seeks to ascend to 
‘the meaning of the writings, by the tedious process of 
analysis. If we turn to the occupants of the Episcopal 
benches, we find among them many who are supposed 
to have attained an ample share of classical learning: 
but very few who have thought proper to employ those 
valuable acquirements in elucidating the records of the 
faith: ‘The compilation of a Greek Gradus ad Par- 
‘nassum, or the settlement of a disputed reading in the 
Prometheus Vinctus of AXschylus, would seem to be 
considered a much better qualification for the office of a 
Christian Bishop, than the defence and explanation of 
the doctrines of the Gospel. We see among the learn- 
ed prelates, two who are qualified as above described : 
but only one Bishop Marsh. 

It is a pleasing circumstance, however, to find that 
‘notwithstanding all the contempt and all the neglect 
which scriptural criticism encounters, there are men in 
‘the Establishment, as well as out of it, who deem it no 
- sin to devote the best powers of their reason to the in- 

vestigation of scriptural truth: and who think their 
‘eradition neither degraded nor misapplied, when it is 
employed in the explanation of the New Testament. 
It is consolatory to reflect that there are yet in the 
church critics and scholars; who deem the Epistles of 
' St. Paul not less interesting, asa subject of investiga- 
‘tion, than the Tragedies of Sophocles :—who esteem 
the exegesis of the New Testament, of importance, to 
Christian divines, not inferior to that of the Athenian 
drama; and who regard the establishment of a sound 
canon of scriptural interpretation, as possessing claims 
“on their attention, ‘not second ,to those which are pre- 
~ sented by the reduction of trochees and iambs, strophes 
and antistrophes, to prosodial regularity. When we 
witness the hearty and well-directed labours of such 
men, we rejoice that true scriptural science has her 
witnesses i every communion; and we even anticipate 
F2 
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-the probability of an improvement, sooner or later, to 
be effected, in the standards and symbols of the church 
_by law established, not of less importance than that 
which the influence of public opinion will undoubtedly 

_ effect, very speedily, in its relations to the great body 
of the people in these lands. 

The writer of the work before us, is a man of this 
stamp: one who is not afraid to declare himself, in this 
dogmatizing age, a favourer of rational criticism: .nor 
ashamed to devote his talents to so humble and so un- 
pretending a task, as that of removing the difficulties 
which attend the study of the sacred volume. His book 
is one of great labour, and will doubtless tend, wher- 
ever it is carefully studied, to the promotion of that 
biblical knowledge, which it is his object to increase. 
Mr. Eyre, we are happy to find, is one of those candid 
and impartial. inquirers, who have learned to call no 
man master upon earth ;—who take no pleasure in the 
obtrusive repetition of the technical terms and distin- 

» guishing phrases of any sect or party ;—and who can look 
at an interpretation of scripture, witha view simply to 
ascertain whether it be érwe ; comparatively regardless 
of its influence, whether favourable or otherwise, on 
any preconceived doctrines or opinions. ‘That he has 
succeeded, in every instance, in conveying to his reader 
the true meaning of the sacred writer on whom he com- 
ments, we do by vo means affirm. Still the “ Ilustra- 
. tion” is a production of great ingenuity, value and ori- 
' ginality ; and as such deserves the public support. 

The following extract from the preface will explain, 
the nature of Mr. Kyre’s work, and indicate the spirit 
in which it has been undertaken as correctly as could be 
done by any observations of our own. For this reason, 
and because it adverts to a number of useful principles 
of scriptural interpretation, we give it- without abridg- 
ment :—- 


“The proposed object is to give the opinions, arguments, and 
doctrines of the apostle in such a manner as to be intelligibie to 
plain but thinking men; thinking men—for the arguments of St, 
Paul are-of such a nature as to require in the reader as well as 
translator close thinking. The proposed object is to supersede en- 
tirely to the general and practical reader the necessity of any further 
theological learning for a beneficial understanding of every part of 
* St. Paul’s writings. To accomplish this itis obviously necessary to 
~ interweave much illustrative matter! But this perhaps is only to 
present St. Paul to readers of the present day, in such a manner 
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“as he would himself, were he living, choose to be presented ; for 
no writer wishes to be unintelligible. In his Epistles he conform- 
ed bimself to the correspondents he addressed: had he written prin. 
cipally with a view to us, he would undoubtedly have added much, 
and the whole turn of his arguments would have been different. 

“Tt is acknowledged, that the attempt to supply in St. Paul, what 
with reference to present readers, must be considered a deficiency, 
appears, prima facie, to be a daring attempt. But it is a daring 
in which every commentator, or paraphrast, more or less particie. 
pates. 

‘© This work aspires, as a Paraphrase, to have as much fidelity as 
any Translation, and as a Translation, to be-as beneficially illus- 
trative as any Commentary or Paraphrase extant: but, like a thou- 
sand other aspiring bubbles, the first blast of sound criticism may 
perhaps annihilate it. 

“ The author confesses his apprehension of the judgment that will 
be passed upon him, but he is nevertheless far from wishing the in- 
valuable censorship of a critical press to be lulled asleep on his ac- 
count. 

‘¢ Feeling the awful responsibility of his undertaking, his mind is 
even relieved by the conviction, that the many errors inseparable 
from a work of such extent, difficulty and originality, for it will 
be found that he has followed in the track of no one, will be effec. 
tually neutralized by the vigilance of the press, and the learning of 
his age and country. The numerous instances in which he differs 
from theologians of the highest authority, the most consummate 
learning, and unimpeachable integrity, make him look forward 
with anxiety to the corrections of a public justly jealous of novelty 
and rashness in religious matters; but his sense of the importance 
and probable necessity of such corrections, forbids him even to wish 
“to be spared. 

“ His excuses for putting himself forward in a position so perilous 
are, first: though in parts he must believe himself to be erroneous, 
he feels a conviction, not an infallible conviction, that upon the 
whole he is correct; secondly ; he thinks he is doing his duty ; 
for, thirdly; the rationality, the common sense, the nobleness of 
spirit, the manly wisdom, the clear intelligibility of the religion of 
Christ, the strict conformity of the teaching of his apostle with 
right reason, its universal applicability to human nature and prac. 
tical life, and- its never-failing conformity with sound judgment, 
will, by this work, .be made manifest to every unprejudiced mind, 

“Tf the peculiarities of the author’s religious thinking be inquired 
after :—he is a member and friend of the Church of England ; he 
hopes for ber durability; but not, if, unlike all other national in. 
stitutions, she be immutable, He wishes that, like the constitution 
-of his country, she may last for ever; but he wishes that, like the 
_same constitution, she may grow with the growth of the people to 
whonn she belongs. 

‘If pressed further on the articles of his creed, he will say nothing. 
Too much mischief has already been done in the world by dogma- 
tizing. Were he to embody a single article in terms, he would be im- 
mediately, either with the supporters or opponents of the Church, 
embarked in what he declines, polemics. — 
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& Finally, his only aim is to raise the rough ore of the word of 
-God in such a manner, that the genuine metal may be obvious, 
Jeaving every man to deduce and refine for himself, 


“The following passage from “ Paley’s Hore Pauline,” will be 


much more acceptable to the reader than any thing contained in 
this preface, and will te equally introductory to the ensuing 
work :— 

* St, Paul’s letters furnish evidence (and what better evidence 
‘than a man’s own Jetters can be desired ?) of the soundness and so- 
briety of his judgment. His caution in distinguishing between 
the occasional suggestions of inspiration, and the ordinary exercise 
of his natural understanding, is without example in the history 
of human enthusiasm. His morality is every where calm, pure, 
and rational ; adapted to the condition,’ the activity, and the busi- 
ness of social life, and of its various relations; free from the over= 
scrupulousness and austerities of superstition, and from, what was 
more perhaps to be apprehended, the abstractions of quietism, and 
the soarings and extravagances of fanaticism. His judgment con- 
cerning a hesitating conscience; his opinion of the moral indiffe- 
rency of many actions, yet of the prudence and even the duty of 
compliance, where non-compliance wuuld produce evil effects upon 
the minds of the persous who observed it, is as correct and just as 
the most liberal and enlightened moralist could form at this day. 
The accuracy of modern ethics has found nothing to amend in 
these determinations,” 


Any person who has devoted the slightest attention 
to the study of paraphrases upon Scripture, must be 
perfectly aware that no idea whatsoever of the general 


merit of such a work, can be afforded by aspecimen se- | 


lected from it. A passage might be taken as an exam- 
ple, from which, if viewed alone, by far too flattering 
an opinion of the author's fidelity and success might be 
deduced: and on the other hand it would be easy to 
pick out a page or paragraph even from the writings of 
Locke, Doddridge, Pearce, Taylor, or Macknight, 
from which a casual reader who should inquire no far- 
ther, might feel himself warranted in pronouncing a 
sweeping condemnation on the whole work from which 
it was selected. We must therefore content ourselves 
with stating in general terms, that while in looking 
through the pages of the Illustration now before us, we 
have met with some instances in which Mr. Kyre ap- 
pears to us not to have correctly apprehended the mean- 
ing of St. Paul, we have every where’ been struck by 
his ingenuity, candour and originality. In the latter 
respect it excels most modern paraphrases that, have 
come under cur notice. We think the matter intended 
to be merely illustrative, might frequently be shorten- 
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ed, with advantage ; and that it would have been a 
great improvement in the execution of the work, had 
the interwoven translation been distinctly marked out 
to the eye, by the use of a different type from that in 
which the comment is printed. The student will regret 
the absence of notes, to which he might have had re- 
course for proofs confirmatory of the Author’s exposi- 
tion where it appears most questionable; and especially 
in these passages in which it differs, as it frequently 
does, from that given by most, if not all preceding com- 
mentators. Notwithstanding these draw-backs, howe- 
ver, the work will be found extremely serviceable to 
the student of Scripture: and will, we doubt not, tend 
to increase the number of those who understand the 
writings of St. Paul. 


Il. LADY HEWLEY’S CHARITIES. 

1. A Plain Statement of the Trusts and Recent Admi- 
nistration of Lady Hewley’s Charities ; as now in Proof 
in the suit of the Attorney General, v. Shore, Esq. and 
Others. With an Appendix, containing the Catechism of 
Mr. Edward Bowles. By Tuos. W. Tortin, pp. 93. 

2. An Historical Defence of the Trustees of Lady 
Hewley’s Foundations : and the claims upon them of the 
Presbyterian Ministry of England. By the Rev. Josepu 
HounTer. ¥.8.A. pp. 80. 

3. “ Christ's Holy Gospel” vindicated: being a copious 
Report of the Proceedings before the Vice-Chancellor, in 
the Matter of Lady Hewley’s Charity: with Critical and 
Explanatory Notes, pp. 43. ] 

4. The Unitarians Defeated ; being the Judgment pro- 
nounced by His Honour the Vice-Chancellor, in the suit, 
the Attorney General v. Shore, Esq. and Others, Trustees 
of the Lady Hewley’s Charities. Published by the Autho- 
rity of the Vice-Chancellor, 1834. 

5. A Letter to the Vice-Chancellor of England, in re- 
ply to His Honour’s Remarks relative to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, in pronouncing Judgment 
in the case of the Attorney G'eneral v. Shore and Others. 
By James Yates, mM. A. Secretary to the Association. 

6. Observations on the Late Proceedings in the Vice- 
‘Chancellor's Court in re, Attorney General v. Shore. By 
W. Worst ey, B.A. 

7. An Appeal to the Public against the Imputations of 
Mr. Knight in a Speech delivered by him as one of the 
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Counsel for the Relators in the cause, Attorney General 
wv. Shore and Others. By Wii11amM HIncks, F. 1. s. 
Mathematical and Philosophical Tutor in Manchester 
College, York. pp. 78. — 

8. The English Presbyterian, No.1: (containing Two 
Letters from the Rev. James Martineau to the Editor of 
the Liverpool Standard, in reply to his Accusations a- 
gainst Unitarian Trustees.) pp. 24. 

9. The Christian Reformer, New Series, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, (containing Observations on the Legal Capacity 
of Unitarians to administer or partake in the Benefit of 
General Dissenting Trusts.) pp. 240. 

10. The Uniturian Magazine and Chronicle, No. 8, 
(containing a Report of Proceedings before the Lord 
Chancellor, on hearing the Appeal from the Vice- Chan- 
cellor’s Decision in the case, Attorney General v Shore.) 


pp. 32. 


The foregoing list, numerous as are the publications 
which it contains, embraces only a_ selection from the 
still greater mass of pamphlets, to which the suit against 
Lady Hewley’s Trustees has given rise. As ignorance 
or misrepresentation has caused this legal proceeding to 
be made the groundwork of charges of “fraud,” « pil- 
fering,” “ spoliation,” “ usurpation,” “ sacrilege,” “ mal- 
versation,” ‘‘ plunder,” “robbery,” “unprincipled and 
glaringly dishonest inroads” advanced in the first in- 
stance against the gentlemen who have the management 
of Lady Hewley’s estates, and in the next place against 
UnitarianTrustees of Meeting-houses and other pious and 
charitable devises, in general; as these charges have fre- 
quently been extended so as to embrace the whole Uni- 
tarian body without exception ; and asafter having gone 
the rounds of agreat number of the Orthodox journals 
in England, they have been recently obtruded upon the 
Irish public, by the organs and advocates of the same 
party,—we think we shall do an act of justice to honor- 
able and upright men, laboring under undeserved oblo- 
quy, and at the same time perform an act of justice to 
our readers, if we enable them to judge of the merits 
of this case, by a plain and simple detail of the facts. 
In a former number of the Bible Christian, we briefly 
stated the point upon which as it appeared to us, the 
whole question, in this and similar cases, depends, Cir- 
cumstances render it needful at present to go a little 
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more into detail: but it is our intention, in the present 
article, to adhere as closely as possible to the simple 
statement of the facts, subjoining comment only ina 
very few instances. 

We must assume as facts established on_ historical 
testimony of a nature not to be disputed, that the 
English Presbyterians, although in their day of power, 
during the government of the Long Parliament, they 
had proved themselves to be generally zealous friends 
to Chureh Authority,—warm supporters of confessions, 
articles, and creeds,—and strict Calvinists in religious 
doctrine, had in the interval between the restoration and 
revolution, (1661—1688,) materially modified their 
views upon all these subjects. The state, in the time of 
Charles IT, had persecuted them for their opinions; and 
thereby taught them to appreciate the injustice of perse- 
cution for the sake of conscience. Under the severe 
discipline to which they had been subjected, they had 
learned that man’s religious belief is a thing for which 
he is answerable to no tribunal but that of heaven: and 
that it ought to be left free as the air he breathes. They 
had learned that articles, confessions and creeds were 
means by which virtuous men might be oppressed and 
injured, and by which bigotry and hypocrisy might ef- 
fect their selfish objects :—but that, even when confirmed 
by the highest recognised authority, they were fallible 
expounders, and frail and imperfect defenders of theo- 
logical truth. Hence had grown a general dislike among 
the Presbyterians of those days to the fabrication or the 
enforcement of creeds, and in most cases, a total renun- 
ciation of their authority. Along with this aversion to 
the use of creeds, there prevailed a greater freedom in 
questioning, canvassing and examining the doctrines con- 
tained in the confessions then in existence: and more 
especially in that which had been drawn up and sanction- 
ed by their predecessors in the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines. In consequence of this exercise of Christian 
liberty, almost the entite Presbyterian denomination 
had deviated from the doctrines of Calvin, in a 
greater or less degree. A large portion of the body, at 
the time of the revolution, favoured the tenets of Richard 
Baxter, the most eminent of their divines then living ; 
who distinctly denied the doctrines of original sin and 
unconditional election: and had greatly softened down 
several other of the leading tenets of the Westminster 
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Confession. Some had carried their speculations far- 
ther; and avowedly rejected several statements in that 
document, which Baxter and his followers left unques- 
tioned. These diversities were known, and acknowledged. 
But they produced no breach of charity. On the con- 
trary, the plans of union which they adopted-were of the 
most liberal description. Baxter, their chief, was the 
person who had proposed, in the time of the common- 
wealth, as the subjects of examination for communicants, 
the Creed, commonly called the Apostles’ :—the Lord's 
Prayer ;—and the ten Commandments. Less rigid terms 
could scarcely have been devised. This great man and 
his brethren adhered consistently to their moderate 
counsels. When an agreement between the Presby- 
terians and Independents was projected, Baxter drew 
up a test of Orthodoxy, to which Dr. Owen and the 
Independents objected that “ a@ Socinian might sign it !” 
Baxter, though anxious for an agreement, refused to 
alter his formulary; and as the Independents were 
equally firm in insisting upon additional articles, the 
desired reconciliation could not be effected. This cir- 
eumstance will show the different temperaments of the 
two denominations. 

At the time of the revolution, the dissenters obtained 
what they had never before enjoyed, a legal toleration ; 
and were allowed to erect chapels and to endow them 
with suitable funds, for the maintenance of religious 
worship, according to their own conscientious views, 
The Presbyterian denomination, which comprised great 
numbers of wealthy and influential persons in various 
parts of England, were not slow to avail themselves of 
the permission thus bestowed; and by the liberality of 
the leading individuals among them, numerous chapels 
were erected and endowed, chiefly between the years 
1689 and 1695. The founders of these chapels, almost 
without exception, preserved the distinguishing principle 
of their presbyterian denomination, by leaving the pro- 
perty in the hands of Trustees for the benefit of the 
congregations, without requiring any test, ov insisting on 
the profession of any particular doctrines. Some chapels 
were about the same time endowed by the Independents; 
but they,—true to their exclusive system,—were careful 
to settle the property of their benefactions—in trust, for 
the use of congregations holding, and ministers preach- 
ing—certain peculiar and specified doctrines. Indeed 
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no.one circumstance more’ distinctly characterised the 
two bodies of Presbyterians and Independents, at the 
period when these foundations were created, than the 
rejection of doctrinal tests by the former, and the enforce~ 
ment of them by the Jatter; and the same distinction 
coutinues to this day. 

In the catalogue of these pious and liberal donors, 
the names of Sir John and Lady Hewley hold a dis- 
tinguished place. They were rich, and they were child- 
less : and they employed a large proportion of the am- 
ple worldly means which divine providence had thus 
placed at their disposal, in providing for their fellow- 
creatures the inestimable blessings of religious worship 
and instruction. They were not mere holyday friends 
of religious freedom. Before the’ Act of Toleration 
was passed,—in the reign of Charles II. and James II.— 
when dissent was a crime in the eye of the law, and 
and when its ministers and many other of its professors, 
were subjected to severe penalties for their non-confor- 
mity, Sir John and Lady Hewley consistently maintained 
their christian principles. In those times of danger and 
dismay,’ they had constantly one of the non-conforming 
ministers residing with them as their domestic chaplain ; 
and their houses in York, and at Bell-Hall in its neigh- 
bourhood, were the resort of all the non-conforming 
ministers who visited that city. When some of them 
were brought to York to endure the penalties of their 
violations of the law, they found comfort from Sir John 
and Lady Hewley. 

“It is said, that she condescended to visit some of them in their 
cells, [tis certain that when some of them were released, they 
were received to the hospitality of these good people. York, a city 
always remarkable for the freedom of spirit of its citizens, contain- 
ed other persons, and among them other ladies of distinction, who 
were great patrons of the persecuted ministry, Sir John Hewley 
assisted Poole, one of the ejected ministers, in the preparation of 
his great collection of the critics, as is gratefully acknowledged, in 
the preface.’ —-His. Def. p. 19. 

‘When the Act of Toleration, in the reign of William 
and Mary, legalised dissenting worship, Sir John and 
Lady Hewley were among the principal contributors to 
the erection of the chapel at York. It was, placed in 
Saint Saviour Gate, the street in which they resided, 
that it might-be near Lady Hewley’s habitation. The 

‘chief support of the ministers there, came from her, du- 
ring her life-time. She also contributed largely to the 
G sien ; 
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support of the Presbyterian ministers in other places. 
She founded an Hospital at York, for the reception and 
maintenance of poor and aged women. Her charities 
were not confined to her own communion. ‘ When the 
Archbishop of the diocese and Mr. Sharp founded their 
charity-schools at York, they found this non-conformist 
lady in the first rank of their supporters. When she 
died, she left £500,” (asum equal to double the amount 
at the present day,) “to the Corporation of York, to 
be a fund to provide coals for the poor :—though among 
the defences of the national church was the exclusion of 
Dissenters from these communities.” His. Def. -p. 20. 
In addition to these endowments, we find in “ Reports 
of the Commissioners concerning Charities,” (xii, 674.) 
mention of “Lady Hewley’s charity, instituted 1709, 
for teaching the children of the poor in any of the 
parishes of the Ainstey of York, or elsewhere in the 
county, in reading, writing, and working.” It is no 
wonder that Dr. Calamy in his posthumous memoirs, 
(vol. ii. p. 146.) speaks of her as “the good Lady Hewley, 
—a person eminent for her piety and charity.” 

But although considerately attentive to the objects of 
general benevolence, 

“Still, the main stream of her bounty ran among the people of 
her own communion ; and when being then a widow, and drawing 
towards the close of a long life, having neither children nor other 
near relations, and having reserved sufficient to make a handsome 
provision for some who stood in a distant consanguinity to her, and 
to give liberally to many private friends, she determined to devote 
a great part of her estate to purposes of benevolence, she selected 
the non-conforming ministry as the peculiar objects of her bounty ; 
and sought to perpetuate the benefits of that ministry by founding 
scholarships for its perpetual replenishment. For this purpose she 
erected a Trust, consisting of seven gentlemen, two of whom were 
Presbyterian ministers, and the other five lay gentlemen belonging 
to the Presbyterian body ; and to these she conveyed certain estates, 
in trust, to pay the proceeds thereof to herself, for life; and after 
her decease, to pay out ef them certain sums to the poor women in 
her Hospital ; but as to the largest portion, to the support of non= 
conformity ’’—in the modes to be hereafter detailed. His. Def. p. 21. 

As the principal questions which can arise respecting 
the intentions of Lady Hewley in the creation-of this 
Trust, must greatly depend on the terms and circum- 
stances of the conveyance above referred to, we think 
it right to Jay before our readers, the following states 
ment of the Trust, as proved and allowed by the ev 
dence on both sides, in the suit now pending before the 
Lord Chancellor. 
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It appears then, that Lady Hewley, being herself a 
Presbyterian Dissenter, by deeds dated in Jan. 1704, 
vested considerable estates, in R. Stretton and T, 
Coulton, Presbyterian ministers, and N. Gold, T. Marriott, 
J. Bridges, T. Nesbitt and J. Windlow, laymen, of 
whom several are proved to have been, (what they pro- 
bably ail were,) Dissenters of the same denomination,— 


“Upon trust, out of the rents, to pay such sums, yearly or other. 
wise, to such and so many poor and godly preachers, for the time 
being, of Christ’s holy Gospel, and to such poor and godly widows, 
Jor the time being, of poor and godly preachers of Christ’s holy 
Gospel, at such time or times, and for so long time or times, and 
according to such distributions, as the said trustees and managers 

Sor the time being, or any four or more of them should think fit ; 
and employ and dispose of such sums and in such manner for the 
encouraging and promoting of the preaching of Christ’s holy Gospel, 
in such poor places as the said trustees and managers, for the time 
being, or any four or more of them should think fit.” 

The Trustees were also authorised to employ such sums 
as they should think fit towards the education of young 
men “designed for the ministry of Christ’s holy Gos- 
pel;’ and to dispose of the residue for the relief of 
godly persons in distress. They were enjoined in their 
administration of the charity, to have a chief respect to 
such ebjects thereof as should be in York and other 
northern counties :— 

**¢ And also, that whatsoever charitable disposition or allowances 
by the’said Lady Hewley should be made to persons or places in 
York or Yorkshire, immediately or shortly before her death, should 

“be continued and paid by the said trustees and managers for the time 
being, until they, or four of them at the least, should see just 
reason to discontinue, alter or determine the same, or any of them.” 

And for the continuance and perpetuation of the 
Board for the administration of the charity, it was or- 
dered that when any one of the trustees for the time 
being, should die, the survivors should elect, in the room 
of such deceased trustee, 

«Such a person as they, in their judgment and consideration, 

“should think fit and approve, who should be a manager of said trust 
estates, together and equally with the surviving trustees.” 

By other deeds dated April, 1707, Lady Hewley 
vested her newly erected Hospital or Almshouse and 
ether considerable estates, in the same seven trustees: 
in trust, to suffer the Almshouse to be used for ever as 
an Hospital or habitation for poor people, as it was then 
used; and out of the rents to pay for repairs, collection 
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of rents, catechisms for the poor in the Hospital, and 
the defence of the trusts: and to pay £60 a year to the 
inmates for their support; who should be ¢en in number, 
appointed by herself or by her trustees. The residue 
ot the rents to be applied to the same trusts and purpo- 
ses as were declared in the deeds of 1704. -And it wag 
ordered that when any of the trustees should die, the 
survivors should elect in his reom,— 

“ Such person of reputation, as they in their judgments and con= 
sciences should think fit and approve of, to be a manager of the said 
estates together and equally with the surviving trustees, and have 
equal atithoritiés respecting the trusts thereby declared. R 

Tn pursuance to a power reserved to herself in these 
deeds for the purpose, Lady Hewley appointed that the 
selection of persons for admission into her hospital 
should be-vested in Dr. Coulton, and six lay gentlemen 
not before named, to whom the trustees of the estates 
should pay over the sums allotted for the support of 
the inmates, and for repairs. A book of rules was also 
left by Lady Hewley “ for the better government and or-=; 
dering of the Hospital,” in which it was provided that 
the’ inmates should be ten poor widows or unmarried. 
women, aged'55 years, or upwards; unless a poor man 
should be found, married to a sober and pious wife, and. 
able and willing to read God’s holy word or any other, 
pious discourse to the other inmates, and to pray with 
them daily, evening and morning; in which case he: 
and his wife should be received to make up the tenth 
poor person in the almshouse. And the inmates were 
required to be of the age of 55; of good fame and re- 
port; poor, and piously disposed ; of the Protestant re- 
ligion; not given to strong drink nor to gossiping: 

‘able to repeat by heart, the Lord’s prayer, the Creed, the 
ten Commandments, and Mr Edward Bowles’ catechism.* 


* As a great deal has been said of this Catechism, by the witnesses, 
advocates and court, in the existing’suit, it may be observed,(1.) that 
neither the trustees, nor any other persons, are required by Lady, 
Hewley to teach this Catechism. It is only prescribed as one of the 
qualitications of the poor and aged women to be admitted to the 
Hospital, or Almshouse, that they shall be able to repeat it, in can- 
nexion with the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Fen Command~ 
ments. (2.) That it is not once mentioned in reference to any 
othen class of beneficiaries under the trust: so that there is no pre- 
tence for saying it was ordered to be the standard. of their belief. 

' (3.) That it was selected by Lady Hewley, for the qualification of 
the poor old women in her Hospital, in preference to the Westmin- 
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When able, duly to repair to some religious assembly of 
the Protestant religion, every Lord’s day, afternoon 
and forenoon ; and at other opportunities to attend the 
ordinances of God. “Let every almsbody, morning 
and evening, in private devotion, commend themselves 
to God in prayer; and intheir prayers, remember their 
foundress, Sarah Lady Hewley, while she lives, and 
after her death, pray for her trustees.” 

From these details, some of which are given in the 
very words of the deeds of trust, and the rest, though : 
greatly abridged from the technical language of the 
documents, yet full and ample as to the sense,—the 
readers of the Bible Christian will be able to gather the 
qualifications fixed by Lady Hewley, as requisite in 
the trustees and recipients of her bounty. 

1. The successors to the original trustees were re- 
quired to be “persons of reputation,” duly chosen by 
the surviving members upon any vacancy, and associa- 
ted in the management of the property, and, at conve- 
nient intervals invested by the survivors with the joint 
legal estate, by due and formal conveyance. These are 
all the qualifications fixed by Lady Hewley herself, in 
the deeds constituting the trust. Now, the present 
trustees, are Samuel Shore, Esq. of Norton Hall, in 
the county of Derby, High Sheriff of that county in 
the year 1831; Offley Shore, Esq. his only son; J. P. 
Heywood Esq. descended from a minister of the Pres- 
byterian denomination who was ejected by the Act of 
Uniformity ; and whose brother, also an ejected mini- 


ster Shorter Catechism, which teaches the doctrines of Trinitarian. 
ism and Calvinism in their broadest sense. (4,) That it says not 
one word of the Trinity; nor of the Deily of Christ; nor of the 
two natures of Christ; nor of the Deity of the Holy Spirit; nor 
of his personality ; nor of satisfaction ; nor of the atonement ; nor 
of imputed righteousness ; nor of salvation without works; nor of 
election ; nor of reprobation; nor of preterition. The only doc- 
trine which it states in an orthodox manner, the only one which 
many Unitarians would hesitate to subscribe, is that of Original sin. 
(5.) That this Catechism of Mr. Bowles was the only one then ex- 
tant, inthe English language, in which these doctrines, or the 
greater part of them, were not embodied. In fact it is beyond com- 
parison, the most liberal of all the Catechisms in use at the time of 
the foundress; and was most probably selected by Lady Hewley 
for this particular purpose, simply because it was the least contro. 
versial and doctrinal of those with which she was acquainted. 
The Catechism itself is given at length in Mr, Tottie’s pamphlet, 
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ster, was the domestic chaplain, confidential friend, and 
adviser of Lady Hewley; Peter Heywood, Esq. his 
eldest son; Daniel Gaskell, Esq. at present Member - 
for the borough of Wakefield, in Parliament; Thomas 
Walker, Esq. a gentleman of independent fortune, and 
a magistrate for the West Riding of Yorkshire; and 
John Wood, Esq. who represented the Borough of 
Preston in three successive Parliaments, and who is 
now chairman of the consolidated Board of Stamps and 
Taxes. No person can pretend that these seven gentle- 
men are not “persons of reputation ;” nor has such an 
opinion been hazarded by witnesses, counsel er relators, 
in the suit instituted to remove them from the trust. 
They also hold their share in the management of the 
estates, by regular election, and legal deeds of convey- 
ance, duly executed from time to time since the death 
of Lady Hewley, according to the provision of her ori- 
ginal deeds of trust. Their appointment, therefore, is 
in every respect agreeable to the expressed intentions 
of the foundress. 

2. With respect to the beneficiaries’ under the deed 
of 1704, they are defined to be, in the “first place, 
“preachers of Christ's holy Gospel :” thatis, (as is allowed 
on all sides,) dissenting ministers, as distinguished from 
the clergy of the established church; and these preachers 
of Christ’s holy Gospel, are required to be “poor” in 
their circumstances ; and “ godly,” —i. e. pious and vir- 
tuous, in their lives. There is not a word said about 
the doctrines which they may profess, farther than as 
they are required to believe and to preach “ Christ's 
holy Gospel” in general terms. The expression in the 
deed, is, with a seeming purpose to leave room for every 
variety of Christian profession, “ poor and godly preach- 
ers, for the time being, of Christ's holy’ Gospel ;’ em- 
bracing in its purview, ministers and doctrines, which’ 
might iz after ages commend themselves to their con- 
gregations ; as well as those that in her own day were 
popular and prevalent. The introduction of this ex- 
planatory phrase—“ for the time being,’—which occurs 
no less than four times in the principal directing clause 
of the deed of 1704, isa manifest proof that Lady 
Hewley had no intention whatsoever, to make the men 
or the opinions of her time, a rule of limitation or re- 
striction upon all succeeding generations. It was evi- 
dently her intention that whosoever should be called, 
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in after ages, tothe ministry in those churches for which 


her bounty was intended, might be participators in the 


benefit of her gift; provided only that they were poor 
and godly ; and as such approved and endowed by her 
trustees. There is no other limitation expressed in the 
deed of trust; and from the review which has been 
given above of the feeling of the presbyterian body, to 
which she belonged, with respect to sucl restrictions 
and doctrinal limitations, and from the analogy of her. 
own conduct in similar matters, itappears to us most plain 
that this latitude was designedly left; to prevent that: 
bounty which she intended to bestow for the glory of God 
and the good of her fellow-creatures, from degenerating 
into a bond of restraint upon the progress of theological 
knowledge, or a check to that religious liberty and free 
inquiry which’ were by her so highly prized and so 
dearly cherished. Now, although it is admitted that 
some of the persons who, as Dissenting ministers, have: 
partaken of the bounty of Lady Hewley, hold and pro- 
fess’ Unitarian opinions, which were not professed. or 
avowed by their predecessors in the time of the foundress, 
(so far as can be ascertained by direct testimony, ) still: 


as there is inthe deed of trust no exclusion on the ground 


of any peculiar tenets on controverted points of Christian 
theology ;—as these beneficiaries adhere to the very 
same principles of church government and christian 


~ communion which prevailed inthe time of Lady Hewley ; 


—as they cannot be denied to be, to their congregations, 
and in their'estimation, preachers of Christ's holy Gospel ; 
the choice and estimation of their flocks being beyond 
all controversy, that which according to Lady Hewley’s 
own principles and the general consent of all Presby- 
terian churches in England, confers the ministerial 
character ;—as itis not pretended that they are either 
wealthy, or ungodly, which are the only two exclusive 
circumstances expressed or stated ;—and as they have 
been thought fit by the “trustees and managers for the 
time being” to’ receive certain portions or allotments 
out of the rent of the trust estates,—we do maintain that 
they are fairly, honourably and conscientiously entitled 
to enjoy the same; and that to take these allotments. 
from them would be an act of usurpation, spoliationand 
robbery, corimitted in defiance of Lady Hewley’s intentions, 
and directly in the teeth of her wise and liberal provisions! 
Be it remembered that the trustees, though themselves 
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Unitarians, have not confined their benevolence to their 
own sect. On the contrary, of the ministers who re- 
ceived allotments in 1829, at the last distribution but 
one before the information was filed, those who are 
commonly reputed and taken to be Unitarians amount- 
ed to 38; while those belonging to other sects were 
no fewer than 199 !—Plain Statement, p. 23. 4, 

The other classes of objects enumerated in the deed 
of 1704, are “poor and godly widows, for the time being, 
of poor and godly preachers of Christ's holy Gospel ;”— 
“the encouragement and promoting of the preaching of 
Christ’s holy Gospel in such poor places as the trustees 
and managers for the time being, or any four or more of 
them should think fit ;’—* the education of such young 
men designed for the ministry of Christ’s holy Gospel, 
(never exceeding five at one and the same time,) as the 
trustees for the time being, or any four or more of them, 
should appoint and think fit ;’ and lastly, “the relief of 
such godly persons in distress being fit objects of Lady 
Hewley’s and the said trustees’ charity, as the said trus- 
tees for the time being, or any four or more of them should 
think fit.” To all these classes of objects the remarks 
made respecting the ministerial beneficiaries, are equal- 
ly and pointedly applicable. No exclusion or limitation 
being made in the deed itself, farther than as the pro- 
fession of Christ’s holy Gospel in general terms is re- 
quired, it is perfectly absurd and irrational to say that 
according to the terms and provisions of that instrument, 
any individual, so professing, is shut out from the benefit 
of the charity, on the ground of religious belief. 

After enumerating the different classes of her benefi- 
ciaries as above described, Lady Hewley lays an express 
and formal general injunction upon her trustees, to 
have, in their disposition of the charity, “a primary and 
chief regard to such objects thereof as should be in York, 
Yorkshire, and other northern counties.” To this in- 
junction the trustees have uniformly adhered ; nor is 
there any attempt to prove that they have in any one 
instance disregarded the wishes of the foundress in this 
respect. There is also another instruction, which will 
be found to be of great importance in estimating the 
correctness of the charges which have been advanced 
against Unitarians as if they had seized upon grants 
which they knew never were intended for them, and ap- 
propriated them to their own use. It is expressly pro- 
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vided, that “ whatsoever charitable dispositions orallow- 
ances by the said Lady Hewley should have been made 
to persons or places in York or Yorkshire, immediately 
or shortly before her death, should be continued and paid 
by the said trustees and managers for the time being, 
until they or four of them at the least, should: see just 
reason to discontinue, alter or determine the'same or 
any of them.” Now it happens,—very singularly,—that 
the allowances continued and paid,—in conformity with 
this explicit injunction,—without interruption or inter- 
mission, ever ‘since the death of this benevolent lady, 
are precisely those against which the relators in the suit 
protest, as wnauthorised and unjustifiable! The Lady 
Hewley, during her life, and her trustees, uninterrupted- 
ly ever since her death, have paid such allowances to 
the chapels in York, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, Brad- 
ford, Sheffield, Hull; Selby, and other places; and this 
has been done in compliance with an express injunction 
in the deed of trust of 1704. Yet, strange to say, the 
fact of their having done so, is now urged against them 
in a court of equity, as a crime, anda breach of trust; 
and as such, affording ground for the court to remove 
them from the administration of the estates! And ow 
the other hand it happens, by an equally singular co» 
incidence, that not one of those Orthodox congregations 
whom the present trustees have allowed to share so 
largely in the bounty of Lady Hewley, and whose advo- 
cates have set up a claim to the entire possession of the 
whole property, ever received one sixpence from Lady 
Hewley herself in her lifetime, or can by any possibility 
be brought into the class of places which have a vested 
permanent. interest in her ladyship’s benefaction! In- 
deed if the trustees are chargeable with any fault in 
the selection of beneficiaries, their admission of so many’ 
Independent and Calvinistic congregations into their list, 
might fairly be urged against them; for whatever may 
have been Lady Hewley’s opinions, it is not pretended 
by any one, that she was either an Independent or a 
Calvinist; and she certainly has made no express pro- 
‘vision for the admission of the congregations which now 
profess those doctrines, to the benefit of her charity. 
In fact the Lord Chancellor has pretty plainly given 
those Independent or Congregationalist gentlemen, the 
relators, to understand, that even if the present trustees 
“be ousted, no share of the management can by any pos- 
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sibility come to them. To use his Lordship’s pregnant 
phrase ;—“ there can be no pretence for saying that the 
Independents have the slightest claim to the funds of this 
charity ; THEY ARE ONLY,—it may be said,—THE GaA- 
THERERS OF HONEY For OTHERS!” Thus these gen- 
tlemen, who have, like snarling curs, snapt at the hand 
that fed them, are left, at last, with nothing but the con- 
sciousness of their ingratitude to reward them for their 
labours, and console them under their disappointment! 

And while we are upon this subject, we may advert 
to a few other circumstances of a similar nature. We 
have seen that all the religious societies which were 
marked out as the peculiar objects of her ladyship’s 
bounty, and which are still in existence, have become 
Unitarian in profession. We know from undoubted 
testimony, that those ministers and others belonging to 
the dissenting body, who were her private and intimate 
friends, were among the most liberal of their day in 
point of theological sentiment. We are able to prove, 
in many instances, that the descendants of those who 
were her own private friends, and who were associated 
with her in works of piety and benevolence, adhering 
to the general principle, if not precisely to the particu- 
lar faith of their ancestors, have become Unitarian. 

We may take for examples of this fact,—which no 
one acquainted with the English Presbyterians will for 
one moment think of disputing,—the families of Lady 
Hewley’s present trustees. 

The Shores are a family who have long been dis- 
tinguished for attachment to the same cause of which 
her ladyship was so eminent a friend. 

“‘Who ever heard of English Presbyterian dissent, and heard 
not of the name of Shore? At the beginning, this family, in an- 
other sphere, was laboring to do what Lady Hewley was doing. 
One of them, the great grandfather of the present Mr. Shore, was 
a founder, and original trustee of the Chapel at Sheffield: from 
that time to the present they have been in all trusts among the Pres- 
byterians, in that part of the kingdom. But it was not to that 
narrow sphere that their exertions were confined: not an institution 
among Presbyterian dissenters, that received not assistance from 
them. The late Mr, Shore, who during a long life was an active 
administrator of this trust, was devoted, heart and soul, to the 
great interests which he thought to be involved in the maintenance 
of the Presbyterian interest, He was indeed the pillar and orna- 
ment of Presbyterian dissent. He gave it a grace and dignity in 
the eyes of others. Men felt confidence in it, and spoke of it with 
‘respect, when they saw or thought of him, When he fell, it lost 
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something of its strength and dignity. If next, we look to Norton, 
we see what another line of Mr. Shore’s progenitors have done; 
a minister constantly supported, and the. hall thrown open to the 
neighbourhood, to attend his ministry till a chapel was erected near 
the house which they had long before erected for his residence; 
while in the neighbouring town of Chesterfield, is now a chapel 
built, I believe, at the sole expence of Mr. C. Clarke, from whom 
they inherit Norton, and liberally endowed hy him.”—His. Def: 
p. 65. 


Of another gentleman in the trust we read as follows, 
in Mr. Hunter’s luminous publication :— 


“* What the Shores havé been in their neighbourhood that, in an- 
other part of the county, have been the family of Milnes. They, 
at the beginning, like Lady Hewley, were Presbyterian founders ; 
and the successive members who since 1744 have been in the trust, 
both in their places in parliament and their stations in the county, 
as gentlemen and magistrates, have been the supporters of the same 
principles, the maintainers of the same form of worship, the devout 
attendants upon it, And though now this honoured name has dis- 
appeared from the trust, it is represented by Mr. Gaskell, the 
member in parliament for the borough of Wakefield, who with a 
-share of the fortune has inherited the spirit and principles of the 
family.’ His. Def. ib. 


Mr. Walker, of Killingbeck, it appears, is grandson 
to a gentleman of the same name, who_was, long ago, 
minister of the Presbyterian congregation of Leeds. 
One of his ancestors had also been a Presbyterian mi- 
nister, and cotemporary of Lady Hewley; and others 
had been among the founders and pastors of Congre- 
gations, in that section of dissent. Mr. Wood is also 
descended from ancestors who have, for a long time, 
been attached to the Presbyterian body and to its prin- 
ciples. 

“There remain Mr. John Pemberton Heywood and his son, 
‘This family may pre-eminently claim to be administrators of any 
trust created by Lady Hewley; for, of all the ministers of her 
time, there was none more assiduous in his labours, to instruct 
the ignorant in Scripture knowledge, to rouse the unthinking and 
to encourage the well-disposed, in the irregular but efficient man- 
ner which the ejected ministry adopted, and who suffered more 
for so doing, than Mr..Oliver Heywood; who, and a brother also, 
the direct progenitor of the present Messrs. Heywood, were ejected 
by the Act of Uniformity. Mr. Oliver Heywood, the Yorkshire 
minister, was a frequent guest of Lady Hewley. He returned her 
kindness by his most acceptable ministrations in her family. He 
was admitted to her secret councils. He advised her in some diffi. 
culties, Hecomforted her in some distresses. She would have 
rejoiced to have seen the day when the family of\such a man had 
‘attained that station in society, which she must have desired. the 
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trustees of such a munificent charity as this to possess; where there 
is, moreover, the genuine old Presbyterian character so much in its 
purity.” His. Def. p. 67. ( 

We have seen that the relators inthis suit object to 
payments made by the present trustees to those very 
chapels and congregations which the foundress of the 
charity patronised in her lifetime, and the care of which 
she considerately bequeathed to the managers of her 
property, as a permanent legacy. We have seen that 
they object to the continuance of the trust in the hands. 
of gentlemen, who are the descendants and representa- 
tives of Lady Hewley’s own personal friends, who were 
engaged in the support of the same principles and the 
same cause with herself, and endeared to her by com- 
munity of religious sentiment, as well as by social 
sympathy. Wethink, on the contrary, that there is 
ahigh probability that Lady Hewley, were she now 
alive, would be found where the descendants and repre- 
sentatives of her early friends are at present. We think 
she would be found worshipping in the same chapels 
’ which she herself endowed, in common with those con- 
gregations, in whose welfare she took so lively an in- 
terest. But if these probabilities appear too far- 
fetched to be of much weight in turning the balance of 
our judgment, we can adduce another, of the same 
kind, but. certainly much stronger in degree, to confirm 
and establish them.—Let us look from the congregations 
and individuals. whom she befriended, and their posteri- 
ty, to her own family connexions. Lady Hewley’s 
‘maiden name was Sarah Wolrich. The Woolrich fa- 
mily are and have long been English Presbyterians. 
They frequented the old Presbyterian chapel, at Mill- 
hill in Léeds, of which Dr. Hutton is now the minister. 
Their remains lie deposited:in the burial-ground of that 
chapel ; and many of their lineal descendants are regu- 
lar members of the congregation, which there assembles 
for religious worship. One of these, Thomas Wolrich 
Stansfeld, sq. who claims to be, and is generally re- 
cognised as being Lady Hewley’s heir at law, and legal 
representative, is, as her ladyship.was, an English Pres- 
byterian, and a friend to unfettered freedom of con- 
science. He is also a member and trustee of Mill-hill 
chapel; and is one of those who are described in the 
information of the relators, as ‘commonly called 
and reputed to be, Unitarians.” Thus, had Lady Hew- 
ley’s estates not been vested in trustees, to whom they 
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have been transmitted by legal conveyances executed 
from time to time, in pursuance to her Ladyship’s deed 
of trust, they would at this moment. have been in the 
possession of a Unitarian! Perhaps this fact may af- 
ford some ground for inferring what. might have been 
Lady Hewley’s sentiments, could she have lived to this 
day. At all events, it will exhibit in a striking light 
the peculiar modesty of the Congregationalists, who 
call upon a court of equity to enact a provision which 
- would exclude her own representatives and family from 
all share in the benefit of the trust ereated: by their 
benevolent relative, though their claim to participate in 
it, were,—in all other respects besides religious belief,— 
ever so clear and ‘unexceptionable. Were Thomas 
- Wolrich Stansfeld, the Unitarian heir at law of Dame 
Sarah Hewley at this moment a “poor and godly 
minister” of her own chapel in Saviour-Gate, York,— 
the relators take it upon: them to, affirm that he must 
not, and could not be allowed to receive any relief,— 
even the smallest sum,—to preserve him from destitution, 
—out of the produce of her estates ! 
Our readers are well aware that the theological Vice- 
chancellor, Sir L. Shadwell, has decreed in favour of 
these relaters; removing the present trustees from 
office ; and deciding that no part of the funds shall be 
allotted to persons professing or reputed to be, Unita- 
rians. We have studied the speech which His Honour 
delivered in pronouncing judgment ; and find that the 
maim reason on which His Honour rests this calm and 
equitable decision, is the fact that the late Mr. Belsham, 
in translating the Ist Chapter of Hebrews, employed the 
words “for whom” instead of “through whom ;” “per- 
fections” instead of “ person ; ” “messengers” instead of 
“angels,” and “adopted” instead. of ‘“ begotten,” —two 
of the beneficiaries allowed by the present trustees, 
having been . subscribers towards the publication of 
the book... This was absolutely the main ground al- 
leged for His Honour’s decree! Another was briefly 
and incidentally stated ; which is, that the trustees and 
beneficiaries disbelieve two doetrines, (the evidence says 
one,) which there is reasonte suppose she herself enter- 
tained ; and that some of the latter preach against these 
two doctrines. On these grounds, His Honour excludes 
the present members of the trust ; and nominates others 
in their room. 
i H 
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One of these is a Baptist :—it being plain to demon- 
stration, that Lady Hewley never was a Baptist ! 

Six of them are Independents :—it being admitted by 
their own counsel, agents, and witnesses, that Lady Hewley 
was not an Independent ff : 

All of them are Calvinists :—not one witness having 
stated as a fact, or given it as his opinion, that Lady 
Hewley was a Calvinist !1! 

Verily, His Honour has taken effectual means for 
securing to Lady Hewley a succession of trustees con- 
curring with herself in doctrinal sentiment ! 

The cause, however, is before another tribunal; and 
will not be allowed to rest until the decision of the 
highest court in the realm has been obtained.. Mean- 

owhile, we put it to all impartial men, to say whether,— 
vif charges of “‘spoliation,” ** robbery,” “fraud,” and “usur- 
pation” —or attempts to commit these crimes,—be fairly 
imputed to any of the parties,—these crimes attach to 
the trustees, or to the orthodox relators ? 


R. 
——— 
4 _.,, Intelligence. 
», ORDINATION OF, THE REV. CHARLES JAMES 
M‘a uESTER. 


On. Tuesday August 5th, 1854, the Rev. Cuas, James M‘Arr. 
sTER, who had received and accepted an unanimous call to the pas- 
toral office from the first Presbyterian Congregation of Holywood, 
was solemnly set/apart to the work of the: Ministry by the Presby- 
tery\of Antrim.) On this occasion, the Rev. Cuasson, Porrzr, of 

_sLarne, introduced the, seryices of the day by prayer and reading of 
the; Scriptures, and afterwards preached, The Rey, J. Scorr Por. 
“rer, of Belfast, delivered the usual address on the constitution and 
officers of a Christian church, TheRev. C, J. M‘Axrsrer, being 
called on, to give ‘a statement of his views in devoting himself to 
the ministerial office, spoke as follows :— 


“Tn my reply to the question which you have submitted, and for 
the satisfaction of the congregation, I beg'leave to'state, as clearly 
‘and concisely as I\can, what/are my views/of ‘Christian ‘doctrine and 
' Yeligious;principless)/. | oo. 614 eH sz0% bes 
_ oAybelieve that the ‘Scriptures of the Old and. New, Testament are 
a.revelation of God’s will to man, and I receive their teachings as 
the truth. pg 4 ; MS nie eS 

“They teach me that there is but‘one God ‘the Father, of whom are 

all things, aiid we in hira';’ and‘one Lord Jesus Christ by :;whomi are 
all thingsi andi we by him;—that: Christ isthe only; begotten son of 
God, the brightness of his: Father’s ;glory, and the express image of 
his person; and that God so loved the world as to send his only-begot~ 
ten son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish but have 
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everlasting life. They teach me, that for us our Saviour became the 
despised and rejected among men, a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief,—that he was condemned to death and crucified on Calvary, 
—that on the third day he was raised from the dead, and has ascend= 
ed to his Father and our Father, to his God and our God, and that 

“he is now set down at the right hand of the throne of God, where he 
ever liveth to make intercession for us.—They teach me that Christ 
is become the first fruits of them that sleep—that he is the resur- 
rection and the life—that a day is coming when the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised, and we shall all stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, to be judged for the deeds done in the 
body. And they teach me that‘our Saviour invites all who are 
weary and heavy laden to come unto him—that God is no respecter 
of persons, and that he seeketh not the death of a sinner, but rather 
that he should turn from his wickedness and live. 

« These my views of the gospel I have been careful to express in 
the language of Scripture ; and every doctrine which I cannot thus 
express I reject as the commandment of men. 

“‘In my religious principles, Iam a Protestant, maintaining 
the sufficiency of Scripture as a rule of faith and practice, 

vand the right of private judgment. 1 separated myseif from 

a larger body of Presbyterians, because I conceived that they 
had violated these principles and forsaken the standard of Pro- 
testantism. To the same great cause I am still attached, and 
in entering on the ministry among this people, it is my prayer, that 
I may be enabled fearlessly to uphold it, and spread those views of 
Evangelical truth which I have already expressed.” | 

_ After this:address: the Rev. James Carry, of Antrim, offered 
up the» Ordination Prayer, and ordained the newly appointed 
minister by the imposition of hands. . The Rev. Wu. Hzxon, of 
Ballyclare, closed the service by a charge addressed to the minister 
_and people of the first congregation of Holywood, on their relative 
duties and obligations. ; 

Before the numerous, respectable and attentive auditory which 
filled the meeting-house on this interesting occasion, had separated, 

the Rev. W. Wyrtxiz, a member of the congregation, in the name, 
and at the request of his fellow-members, read and presented the 
two’ addresses, which follow, to the Rev. Dr. Bruce, and to the 
‘Presbytery of Antrim. 


“At a meeting of the heads of families, held after public worship, 
on the third instant, Mr. Byers in the chair, it was moved, seconded 
and carried unanimously, that the following ‘address be presented 
to the Rev.’Dr. Bruce after the conclusion of the ordination service. 

onder WM. WYLIE, Secretary.” 
‘¢ REVEREND AND VERY HIGHLY ESTEEMED SIRy 

‘Wx, theFirst Presbyterian Congregation of Hotywoop, having 
long known you and appreciated you as a member of society, and 
a minister of the word of God of an exalted rank, and having en- 
joyed the advantage of intercourse with you as such for a long 
period of time, feelit our pleasure and joy to say publicly, that of 
late you have raised yourself in our estimation more and’ more. 
During our long vacancy, though your age and other circumstances 
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might have justly exempted you from paying any attention to ue 
and our affairs, yet at all times of our difficulties and every seasow 
of the year you visited us, you exhorted us, you counselled, you in- 
structed us, you proved that your concern for us was not only here- 
ditary, but truly apostolic. For all which kindness and -christian 
regard, you willplease accept our most affectionate and grateful 
thanks, and most respectful acknowledgments, - And now, as with 
ourselves, we are convinced you enjoy the pleasure of seeing us once 
more settled in the clisice of a minister, and with the prospects of 
advancing posterity, We pray that the remaining portion of your 
life may pass calmly and comfortably, and that it may terminate 
with your enjoying the pleasing retrospect of the past, and, the 
certain hope of the joys and felicity of futurity-” 
August, 3, 1834. 


“The following address to the Moderator and other members of 
the Presbytery was confirmed in the same manner. 


“To you, Moderator, and the other members of the Presbytery of 
Antrim, we, the First Presbyterian Congregation of Holywood, 
also, spontaneously and afiectionately offer our warmest thanks, and 
acknowledge our most sincere gratitude, for the deep interest you 
have evinced ; and the not only unremitting, but inereased attention 
you have shown us during the long period of our vacancy, in which 
you discovered: patience and impartiality highly becoming your cha~ 
racter. We have, also, te acknowledge your conduct towards us not 
only to be generous, but purely consonant with the system of dis- 
cipline which distinguishes Presbyterians in the election of a minis- 
ter. You were most justly anxious that we should choose wisely, 
but you allowed us to choose freely. And we now profess ourselves 
more attached to our connection with you, and value more highly 
the privilege we as Presbyterians enjoy in electing our minister, 
and we sincerely. trust eur present choice will not only be gratifying 
and satisfaetory to yoy, but, also, highly profitable to us.” 


These addresses were suitably acknowledged by the Rev. Dr. 
Bavucx ; and by the Rev. J. Scor Porrer, moderator for last year, 
on the part of the Presbytery, 

In the evening the congregation entertained their minister, the 
members of the Presbytery and the cther ministers who had at~ 
tended, at dinner; Dr. M‘Krrrrick in the chair, 


_——— 


ADDRESS TO THE LORD LIEUTENANT. 


On Thursday, the 28th of August, a numerous and highly 
respectable Deputation, appointed by the Synod of Munster, the 
Remonstrant Synod of Ulster and the Presbytery of Antrim, waited 
upon the Lord, Lieutenant, and presented to him a Joint Address, 
agreed to by these three bodies, on His Excellency’s resuming the 
Irish Government, We regret that want of space compels us to 
postpone, till next month, the insertion of this manly and spirited 
addresss, and his Excellency’s cordial and dignified reply. Suffice 
it to say the very best understanding subsists between these respect- 
able bedies, and the Irish department of the executive, 
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DANIEL,* 


When Jerusalem was taken and plundered by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king of Babylon, Daniel was chosen with 
some of the most accomplished youths to be educated in 
the court of the conqueror. The circumstances which 
recommended him to so distinguished a place among the 
captives were, the gracefulness of his person, the nobility 
of his birth, and the uncommon extent of his understand- 
ing. These qualifications raised him to a very enviable 
situation; but also exposed his virtue to the most for- 
midable temptations. He depended on the amiableness 
of k's manners, for the privileges which he enjoyed, and 
for every mark of favour that he expected. Yet it was 
a very difficult task for a religious Israelite to behave 
with courtly complaisance to the servants of an idola- 
trous king, without feeling that he violated the rigorous 
precepts of the law. This very delicate part was sus- 
tained by Daniel in such an exemplary manner as to 
unite two characters, and display two sets of virtues 
seldom to be found in the same person. The angel 
addresses him by the title of Daniel, a man greatly 
beloved, to which he had a right in every sense of the 
word, and yet he uniformly acted the part of a zealous 
servant of the true God, anda scrupulous observer of the 
Mosaical law. He contrived to unite the politeness of 
an accomplished courtier, with the inflexible virtue of a 
martyr ; and he gave a decided preference to the favour 
of God, without forfeiting the friendship of the world. 
This is a character, which peculiarly deserves the 
attention of the present age ; for this is the species of 
virtue in which we are generally deficient. Politeness 
of manners is a quality very generally to be met with; 
and we must acknowledge, that many can boast of a 
rigorous adherence to the precepts of religion, and a 
manly avowal of their faith in its doctrines ; but where 
is that man to be found, who, like Daniel, unites the 
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elegance of polished manners, with the rigorous purity of 
religion, without debasing or contaminating either ? 
Daniel had scarcely reached the Assyrian court, before 
he conciliated the affections of that officer to whom his 
education and maintenance were entrusted. But what 
use did he make of his interest? It would have been 
natural for one of his tender age to have solicited some 
indulgence from the severity of his education, and the 
rigorous discipline, to which persons in his station were 
usually subjected. But it could never be expected, 
that his first care would be the purity of his religious 
manners. In the eastern nations, it was a mark of 
distinction to be maintained at the king’s expence, and 
to eat of meat that had been served up at the royal table ; 
but this was an honour which no true Israelite could 
accept, because it was not lawful for him to eat with 
idolators, or even to partake of meat that had been 
served up to them. Besides the prohibition against 
associating with heathens, the meat itself must have 
been unclean: of an unclean kind, or killed in a manner 
different from that prescribed by the law, or polluted 
by some idolatrous ceremony. Daniel, therefore, made 
use of his interest to deliver himself and his Jewish 
companions from this apparent necessity of pollution. 
Though he took particular pains to deserve the good 
will of every person with whom he was connected, he 
by no means considered his religion, as one of those 
things, by the sacrifice of which he was to earn their 
favour; he rather considered, that all his interest should 
be employed in the service of his religion. His first 
object was to preserve himself pure and undefiled ; and 
he valued the favour of man only as far as it could be 
made subservient to this end; holding it in contempt 
whenever it demanded any violation of his religious 
principles. On this occasion, Daniel purposed in his 
heart, that he would not defile himself with a portion of 
the king’s meat, nor. with the wine which he drank, 
He therefore besought the person whose business it was 
to furnish the table of the Jewish captives, to give them 
pulse to eat and water to drink. He preferred the most 
minute precept of the law to all the luxury of a royal 
table. What an animating example is this to my young 
readers, to reject every allurement that may tempt them 
to palter with their faith, or abandon that pure and 


scriptural form of worship in which they have been 
educated ! ; 
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~The companions of Daniel seem to have been ani- 
mated with the same resolution that inspired the pro- 
phet himself, for notwithstanding the impression which 
the discovery of his dream had made upon Nebuchad- 
nezzar, notwithstanding his declaration and acknowledg- 
ment, that the God of Daniel was a God of gods, and a 
Lord of kings, and a revealer of secrets, the fickle idola- 
tor soon relapsed into his own absurd superstition. He 
made a golden image, and set it up in the plain of Dura, 
and commanded all the people to fall down and worship 
it, under the penalty of being cast into the midst ofa 
burning fiery furnace. Daniel had been raised to so 
exalted a station, and possessed so great an influence 
over the mind of the king, that the enemies of the Jews 
did not dare to give information of his disobedience , 
they therefore contented themselves with venting their 
malice upon his three friends. When Nebuchadnezzar 
charged them with the crime of non-conformity to his 
religious ordinance, in these words, “Is it true, do not 
ye serve my gods, nor worship the golden image which 
{ have set up? Nowif ye be ready to fall down and 
worship, well; but if not, ye shall be cast, the same hour, 
into the burning fiery furnace, and who is that God who 
shall deliver you out of my hands?” They returned 
this noble answer, an answer worthy of everlasting re- 
membrance and universal imitation. “O Nebuchadnez- 
zar, we are not careful to answer thee in this matter. 
Tf it be so, our God, whom we serve, is able to deliver 
us from the burning fiery furnace; and he will deliver 
us out of thy hand, O king. But if not, be it known 
unto thee, O king! that we will not serve thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image, which thou hast set up.” 
God is able to deliver us; but though in his wise and 
righteous providence, he should think fit to desert us, 
yet will we be obedient to his laws, and maintain the 
rights of private judgment, and the purity of our con- 
sciences. We are not, therefore, careful to answer thee 
in this matter; but to approve ourselves to God. The 
miraculous deliverance of the three friends produced a 
‘sudden change in the ferocious mind of the Assyrian 
king; and at the instigation of the same persecuting 
spirit, he made a decree, that every people, nation 
and language, that would speak any thing amiss against 
the God of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, should be 
eut in pieces, and their houses shall be made a dung-hill. 
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In the reign of Darius, Daniel was called upon to 
sustain .a similar trial, and nothing can exceed the ad- 
mirable moderation and firmness, with which he sup- 
ported his amiable and upright character. 

Sensible of the esteem in which Darius held the 
Jewish captive, and envious of the exalted rank to which 
he had been raised, the enemies of Daniel despaired of 
effecting hisruin, while the affections of Darius were 
at liberty to plead his cause. They, therefore, assem- 
bled a council, of which they themselves composed the 
greater part, and recommended it to the king, to make 
a decree, ‘ that whosoever should ask a petition of any 
God or man, for thirty days, save of the king, should be 
cast into the lion’s den.’ As soon as the king had ratified 
this decree, they informed Darius that Daniel continued 
to make his petition three times a day; and desired that 
he might suffer the cruel penalty of the law. Then the 
king, when he heard these words, was sore displeased 
with himself, and set his heart on Daniel to deliver him ; 
and he laboured till the going down of the sun to deliver 
him. But the enemies of Daniel again assembled to re- 
mind him, that the decree had been enrolled among the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, which he himself had 
introduced into the country after the death of Belshazzar ; 
and that such was their inexorable nature that they 
could never be reversed. When Darius found himself 
thus compelled to sacrifice the amiable and righteous 
prophet, he bore testimony to his own affection, and the 
reluctance with which he had consented to the execution 
of the cruel sentence, by passing the night fasting, nei- 
ther were instruments of music brought before him, and 
his sleep went from him. 

Thus Daniel supported the character given him by the 
angel, and approved himself a man greatly beloved a- 
mong men, as well as by God. Let us now attend to 
the dignity and propriety with which he condueted him- 
self upon this trying occasion. 

Daniel was the chief of three presidents, to whom the 
administration of the Empire was entrusted; he was 
therefore among the first that heard of this sanguinary, 
impious and unreasonable law, and he was well acquaint- 
ed with its unalterable nature. Now, it was the custom 
of the Jews, who lived at Jerusalem, to offer up prayers 
to God in the temple, or wherever they should happen 
to be, the third, sixth and ninth hours. Those who lived 
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at a distance from the holy city constructed synagogues 
looking towards the temple ;:and captives or travellers, 
who sojourned in foreign countries, were obliged to con- 
tent themselves with turning their face towards the 
temple of Jerusalem, when they offered up their prayers. 
It was considered as impious in them to omit these 
periodical acts of devotion, on any account: it would 
have been peculiarly mean to omit them for fear of any . 
thing that man could do with them. When the prophet, 
therefore, heard that the writing was signed, he de- 
termined to persist in his daily practice, to perform his 
duty to God, rather than obey the tyrannical command, 
and submit to the impious usurpations of man; to ex- 
hibit an example to his afflicted countrymen, of, that 
inflexible integrity, which they might reasonably ex- 
pect from his rank and abilities. It was now the hour. 
of prayer, and the prophet immediately went into his 
house. He either found the windows of his chamber 
open towards Jerusalem, or more probably opened them 
according to his custom, declining any appearance of 
impious timidity on the one hand, or of hypocritical 
_ostentation on the other. ‘“ He then kneeled upon his 
knees,” within view of his enemies, who were now as- 
sembled to detect him, and prayed and gave thanks 
before his God; and this practice he observed three 
times a day, until: he was apprehended. Though the 
law had been enacted and was to continue in force, only 
for thirty days, it would have ill become any true 
Israelite, much less a prophet, to confess by his acqui- 
escence, that any human power might dispense, with the 
laws of God. : 

Thus the leading principles of our dissent from every 
human establishment are fully authorised by the practice 
of Daniel and his pious friends. They denied that 
Nebuchadnezzar had any authority, either to institute 
a new religion, or to regulate the faith of his subjects; 
and Daniel protested against the attempt of Darius to 
dispense with the commands of God. 

When Nebuchadnezzar accused the Jewish captives 
of neglecting to comply with his form of worship, he 
was not a little surprised to be told, ‘that they were not 
careful to ‘answer him in that matter,’ that they were 
only anxious to vindicate their conduct to a higher 
tribunal. He had no idea of that exalted virtue which 
makes men' independent of the power of kings, or that. 
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any opposition could be made to his authority, without 
involving the person in the sin of rebellion. But the 
Jewish captives taught him and us this edifying lesson, 
that no intercourse with the world, or with courts, should 
diminish our veneration or zeal for religion; and that 
we can never be bound by gratitude, to snatch the in- 
cense from the altar of God, and burn it before the 
throne of kings. 

As these faithful servants of the true God denied the 
authority of the Assyrian king to institute any new 
form of religion, so Daniel instructed the court of 
Darius that he could not dispense with any of the mi- 
nutest laws of religion; that if he should make the 
attempt, his most faithful subjects, and even his dearest 
friends, would be obliged to refuse a compliance with 
his impious laws; and that loyalty must give way to 
piety. 

These strenuous dissenters from the religion of the 
Assyrian monarch maintained their principles, not only 
against the power of the state, but also against a more 
dangerous enemy, the influence of fashion. The Baby- 
lonish captivity was then drawing to a close. The 
greater part of the Jewish nation had either been born 
in a foreign land, or resided among their enemies, in a 
state of slavery and contempt, for near seventy years. 
Their persons were despised, their religion abhorred, 
and the privilege of social worship, probably, denied; 
and yet they continued steadfast in the worship of that 
God who had afflicted them with such a rigorous cap- 
tivity, and scrupulously attentive to the precepts of their 
unfashionable religion. Indeed it has always been the 
character of their nation, as well as of the generality of 
Christian sects, that their faith is strengthened by the 
severity of their afflictions, and weakened by the in- . 
dulgence of prosperity. We are firmly united by the 
rigour of winter; but our union is dissolved by the 
warmth of asummer sun. In the storm of adversity we 
wrap ourselves in the cloak of righteousness ; but fling 
it away inthe sunshine of prosperity. Our superstitious 
fears are stronger than our religious gratitude; and, 
with respect to human power, we rather delight in re-. 
sisting oppression, than in prosecuting an uninterrupted 
course of rectitude. 

This, however, was not the spirit of those exalted | 
characters which I have held out for imitation. Their 
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steadiness was displayed in the midst of courts, and in 
the enjoyment of wealth and power:. and these are the 
persons to whom we should turn our eyes, whenever we 
are tempted to relinquish our profession, or neglect the 
duties of religion. Daniel could not be prevailed on to 
omit, or even to conceal his daily devotions for one 
month by all the terrors of the lion’s den. 

His friends could not be compelled to join in any worship, 
which shocked the feelings of their consciences, by the 
prospect of acruel death; by the flames of a furnace, ‘heat- 
ed one seven times more than it was wont to be heated,’ 

Iexhort my readers to imitate these eminent and 
sacred persons in the steadfastness of their faith, and 
the regularity of their worship ; to confess Christ before 
men, and he will confess them before God. 

The example of Daniel should convince us, that stead- 
fastness in religious profession, and punctuality in the 
performance of religious duty are not inconsistent with 
the most amiable manners. 

- I have used this incident of sacred history, as a can- 
tion against the influence of fear and fashion; but I can- 
not dismiss the subject without giving a warning against 
two other passions equally formidable, avarice and am- 
bition. It was a golden image which Nebuchadnezzar 
set up; and it was from the highest pinnacle of favour 
and power that Daniel descended into the lion’s den. 
We should learn wisdom from the hint conveyed by the 
first circumstance, and from the example displayed in 
the second. It is generally a golden image which is 
set up by the powers of this world, and which most 
effectually withdraws the hearts of men from the true 
God. Every form of religion, enforced by the authority 
of man, is a golden idol, and few are willing to imitate 
the disinterested piety- ofthe three Assyrian dissenters. 

Mankind are tempted to the same desertion of prin~ 
ciples, by the influence of ambition, and a desire of title, 
rank and power; and when such potent demons unite 
their spells, who can wonder that they turn the heads 
of thoughtless, unprincipled and ignorant men? I be- 
seech my readers to be on their guard against all the 
delusions of the world, not to suffer their piety to God 
or their fidelity to the captain of their salvation to be 
shaken by such unworthy and contemptible passions. 

To hold fast the profession of their faith, equally unmoved 
by fear or passion, ambition or avarice. 
Erasmus. 
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SMOOTH PREACHING. 


[ The following tract was first published in America, As it con- 
tains a statement of some reasons deduced from human. nature, 
which render certain doctrines popular, and others the reverse, 
without reference to their truth or falsehood respectively,—we think 
it will prove interesting to many readers of this periodical. For 
this reason, as well as from a desire to comply with the suggestion 
of an able correspondent, it is now republished. | 


‘Prophesy not unto us right things; speak unto us smooth things ; 
prophesy deceits.”—Isa1aH Xxx. 10. 


WHEN we reflect on what we are, and compare our- 
selves with what we are capable of being ; when we call 
to mind the purity, strictness, and disinterestedness of 
that virtue which the gospel enjoins, and compare it with 
what commonly passes for virtue among men; or take 
the character and example of Jesus Christ as the rule by 
which to try his followers ;—there isno resisting the con- 
clusion, that, judged~by the Christian standard, mankind 
must be accounted sinful and depraved. Can we wonder, 
then, at the opposition which has been made to the gos- 
pel, or at the-false views of it which have been received 
and defended?; Men do not like to have the truth told 
them, if the truth condemns them; if it mortifies their 
pride, or disturbs their self-complacency.; if it speaks to 
them in the stern language of rebuke, or in the still 
sterner language of menace and threatening. Men prefer 
to have “smooth things” said to them. They like that 
sort of preaching best, which makes them easy and con- 
tented with themselves; which supplies them with apo- 
logies for their defects, and with excuses for their sins; 
which administers an opiate to. their consciences, and 
applies a flattering unction to theirsouls. For this cause, 
the stern simplicity of the gospel has been abandoned, 
and other views of religion have-been foisted into its 
place, better suited to the natural feelings of man, and 
the loose morality of the world. What these views are; 
it is our present purpose to point out and. expose; a 
work the more necessary to be undertaken, because there 
is, as we believe, a very general, and radical mistake 
prevailing onthis subject.. Those views of religion which: 
we oftem hear spoken of as flattering the pride of man, 
are, in fact, the most humiliating ; and, on the other hand, 
those views of religion: which are generally thought so 
painful and offensive to the depraved heart, are, in strict 
truth, the very views which the vitiated appetite of a 
sinner hankers for. 
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What, then, are those views of religion which are in 
their nature most acceptable to the corrupt and depraved 
heart of man? 

They are such, in the first place, as insist on the utter 
worthlessness of human virtue. The vicious and de- 
praved like those preachers best who dwell most on the 
hollowness and emptiness of all such amiable and esti- 
mable qualities of the mind and character as may be said, 
in any sense, to belong to our nature, or to result from 
our natural constitution. They like to be told, that an 
immaculate life can do nothing as the means of salvation; 
that heaven does not depend, in any manner, nor in any 
degree, on good works, and is never to be expected as 
the consequence of faithful and unremitted exertions and 
prayers. Conscious of deserving nothing but punishment 
themselves, they must, of course, like those preachers 
best who assure them that in this respect they are upon 
a par with the best men. They like to hear our righ- 
teousness compared to “ FILTHY RAGS’ —by a gross, and, 
we had almost said, unpardonable abuse of the prophet’s 
language. ‘They like to be told that conversion is every 
thing, and abandoned sinners are more likely to be con- 
verted than good moral men; that the grace of God is 
absolutely free—free in such a sense as to be absolutely 
unconditional—tfree in such a sense as to be bestowed 
without any regard whatever to the character of the 
recipient. This is utterly confounding and destroying 
all those distinctions which virtue and vice have intro- 
duced among men. _Itis raising the sinner to an equality 
in the eye of God with those who, in a moral point of 
view, to say the least, are vastly his superiors. It is 
taking up the abandoned reprobate, aye, the convicted 
felon, and placing him on the same level with a large pro- 
portion ofthe best members of society, so far, at least, 
as their religious expectations are concerned. And must 
not this be soothing and flattering to a profligate man ? 
Can any thing sound smoother in his ears than such a 

‘gospel? Can any doctrine be conceived more grateful 
and acceptable to his corrupt and depraved heart ? 

Secondly, Those views of religion recommend them- 
selves the best to the corrupt and depraved heart of man, 
which supply him with the best excuses and apolugies for 
his defects and sins. For this reason it is, that men like 
to. hear their vices referred to a depravity innate and not 
acquired ; as it is only for the consequence of that de- 
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pravity which they themselves have acquired, that they 
do or can feel themselves responsible. They like to hear 
their want of holiness spoken of as the result of a na- 
tural incapacity, rather than of any fault or neglect of 
their own ; because there can be no remorse except with 
the consciousness that a different course might have been 
pursued. They like especially to be told, that they can 
do nothing to procure their salvation, or even to prepare 
themselves for it, as this furnishes them with a sufficient 
excuse for not even attempting it. Abuse a man’s nature, 
and you merely shift the blame of what he does upon the 
Author of his nature. Tell a man that he inherits from 
Adam a corrupt nature, and you merely furnish to his 
hands the very thing he wants—an apology for being as 
corrupt as he is. Tell a man that, do what he may, he 
cannot alter the decrees of Heaven; that if he is one of 
the elect he will be saved, and that if he is not one of the 
elect, he will be damned ; and that his own exertions, one 
way or the other, will not weigh the weight of a feather 
in the balance ; tell him this, preach it as a doctrine to be 
believed and practised, and we defy human ingenuity to 
invent a system better adapted to reconcile the sinner to 
himself, and lull his conscience asleep. Nothing can af- 
ford him’a fairer plea for not even attempting a reforma- 
tion, or encourage him with a better hope, should he per- 
sist in his vicious courses. If, therefore, neither truth nor 
usefulness were an object with us, if our only object 
were to please the corrupt and depraved heart of man, 
we should immediately become the loudest and warmest 
advocates of those doctrines which teach man’s native 
depravity, and his inability to do any thing for himself. 
We do not mean that these doctrines are often preached 
with this view, but that they are likely to have this 
effect ; for they supply the sinner with plausible excuses, 
and apologies, and extenuations, for his guilt, of which 
mankind are far too ingenious in the work of self-excul- 
pation not to take advantage. 

Thirdly, Those views of religion are most acceptable 36” 
the corrupt and depraved heart of man, which present 
some substitute for personal holiness as the means of sal- 
vation. Vicious persons will of course, like those preachers 
best, who insist the most on imputed righteousness and 
justification by faith, without virtue, and who place the 
greatest dependence on ritual observances ; and, indeed, 
we may say of men in general, that they prefer any thing 
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to plain practical religion. They are willing to pray, and 
fast, and confess, if this will answer instead. | T hey are 
willing to be judged ‘in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath- 
days.” They are willing to believe what you please, and 
as much as you please, if mere believing will do. They 
are also willing to submit their feelings and passions to 
be acted on and wrought up to any pitch—even to pass 
through the fiery furnace of a great religious excitement, 
if this be thought necessary to purify their souls. In 
short, they are willing to suhmit to any thing that shall 
come to them as a substitute for plain practical religion— 
to any thing thatshall relieve them from the difficult and 
endless task of establishing and preserving an upright 
character. They are willing to hear any thing but their 
moral duties, any thing bat plain moral preaching. Moral 
preaching is their abomination. They want something 
more spiritual and evangelical, they say ; by which they 
mean, something that shall excite the passions without 
disturbing the conscience; something that shall stir the 
feelings strongly, without imparting a single principle of 
action, or bearing in a single point on the duties of life. 
This is the sort of preaching which the world hungers 
and thirsts after. Who, then, can wonder at the popu- 
larity of those preachers who dwell most on imputed 
righteousness, and on justification by faith without the 
moral virtues, and who lay the greatest stress on the 
benefit of ordinances, and on violent religious excite- 
ments? Do they not choose for their principal topics, 
those very doctrines which are more agreeable and in- 
dulgent to the corrupt and depraved heart of man ? 
Lastly, Those views of religion are most grateful and, 
satisfactory tu the corrupt and depraved heart of man, 
which are most involved in darkness and mystery. There 
is in most men, and especially in the ignorant and ill- 
informed, an almost invincible fondness for the mystical 
and marvellous. Theyare not satisfied with what is plain, 
and intelligible, and practical. They want earielee 
entirely out of the common line ;_ something hidden and 
cabalistic; something which they cannot understand them- 
selves, or, what is still better, an awful and blessed secret 
known only to themselves and the initiated few. Like 
Naaman the leper, they are not content with the prophet 
who merely directs them to “ wash and be clean.” They 
want some “great thing” done to them ; something which 
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shall give them consequence in their own eyes; something © 
which shall make them the subject of remark and conver- 
sation; something which shall elect them from, and elevate 
them above the common herd of mankind. Besides, to 
the mass of the people there must be a peculiar attraction 
in doctrines, which, by their avowed incomprehensibility, 
level at once the intellects of men—doctrines for the pro- 
per understanding of which, study and education can af- 
ford no advantage, and for the effectual preaching of 
which, it is much more important that a man should be 
bold than wise. Men, too, conscious of their guilt, and 
alarmed at their future prospects, must like mystery. 
They must like to have so much confusion introduced 
into our thoughts on God and providence, that no clear 
ideas can be formed as to the final issue of things. They 
must like to hear the character of the Supreme Being 
represented as so dark and incomprehensible, that no 
reasonings can be founded on it as to his final arbitration 
on the destiny of his creatures. This is precisely what 
a sinner must like, one especially who purposes to con- 
tinue such ; for where there is nothing to be known that 
is not likely to give him uneasiness and pain, the more 
mystery the better; and he must prefer that system 
above all others, which is best adapted, by the absurdity 
of its doctrines or the jargon of its technicalities, to throw 
a mistiness and indistinctness over all things. Next to 
believing that Christianity is altogether a fable, the pre- 
sent comfort of asinner will be best promoted by believ- 
ing it to be altogether a mystery. If, therefore he cannot 
succeed in persuading himself that there will be no future 
state at all, he has but to believe that every thing re- 
lating to it is involved in impenetrable mystery, and it 
will answer his purpose almost as well. Here, then, we 
discover the true reasons, or at least the principal rea- 
sons; why those preachers find themselves such favourites 
with the multitude, who represent religion as so mys- 
terious, and veil all its doctrines in mystery, and intro- 
duce such confusion into our thoughts as_to the rule by 
which God will reward and punish mankind. 

Thus have we stated those general views of religion 
which are most tolerant and acceptable tothe corrupt and 
depraved heart. We might now go on to mention 
several particular circumstances which conspire to give 
them currency and popularity in the world; but, for the 
present, we forbear, considering our leading object as 
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already accomplished ; which has been, not so much to 
inquire into the origin of these views, or to prove their 
falsity, as to expose a delusion with regard to them, which 
has long had possession of the public mind. Strange as 
it may seem, on due reflection, it has long been supposed 
that these very views are painful and offensive to the 
“natural man;’ and that this is the only reason why 
they have not been universally adopted. Whereas, 
directly the reverse of this is true; for the astonishing, 
and otherwise unaccountable, prevalency which these 
views have actually gained, has been chiefly owing to 
the smooth things which they prophesy to sinners. 

Another kindred delusion to this, and one which na- 
turally accompanies it, and ought, therefore, to be ex- 
posed at the same time, consists in believing that rational 
views of religion flatter human pride, and connive at a 
looseness of principle, and harmonize, generally, with 
the wishes of the “ carnal mind ;” and that hence arises 
the danger of threatened ascendency. With respect to 
the characters of rational Christians, we have nothing to 
do in these remarks; they may be such as to merit all 
manner of reprobation. We now speak of their prin- 
ciples only ; and we say, that he who thus calls in ques- 
tion the purity or strictness of these principles, betrays 
an ignorance of their nature and tendency disgraceful to 
the utmost extreme ; and as criminal as it is disgraceful, 
if in all this real or pretended ignorance, he presumes 
to make them an object of attack and obloquy. Who 
knows anything of rational Christianity, and does not 
know that it founds every thing on a pure heart; that 
if encourages no man to expect salvation except through 
repentance, a better life, and the mercy of God; that it 
is so stern in its opposition to every form and: shade of 
vice, and so strict and severe in the rules it lays down 
for human conduct, that it never has been popular; a 
system, in short, from which all that is selfish, or slug- 
gish, or vicious in man recoils ? 

We are perfectly willing that the correctness of the 
preceding statements and reasonings should be tested by 
an appeal to facts. Weask, then, whether it is not.a 
fact, that the mass of the people follow after those preach- 
ers who give the views, or at least a part of them, the 
flattering and delusive character of which we have been 
exposing: while comparatively but few attend upon such 
as are throughout plain, and rational; and practical ; and 
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these few, too, of the more scber and thinking portion of 
the community ? I simply ask, whether this is not an 
incontestable fact? Men may differ, we are aware, in 
their manner of accounting for the fact; but are there 
any hardy enough to call the fact itself in question ? 
And is not this fact precisely what we might have ex- 
pected, on the principles we have been advancing ? and, 
indeed, how can it be accounted for on any other? Does 
it not in itself go very far to prove, that if we would 
preach so as to kecome popular ; if we would aecommo- 
date ourselves to the tastes of the great majority of 
mankind; if we would present a system adapted rather 
to please than edify, to comfort the sinner rather than 
reform him, we must propound views of religion the 
very opposite of rational? We must deride and reyile 
human virtue, and the natural affections; we must re- 
present salvation as in no respect dependent on character; 
we must offer substitutes for plain practical holiness; we 
must open some easier way to heaven than by “ a patient 
continuance in well-doing ;’ in fine, we must throw over 
the whole subject of religion so much darkness and 
mystery, that the worst men will cease to be made very 
uneasy by its threatenings, from the acknowledged un- 
certainty of all its close and personal applications. 

There are many reasons which make it important that 
we should insist on this subject, independent of the truth 
and importance of the positions which we have taken. 
It may serve, we should hope, to teach our orthodox 
friends a little more caution and moderation, in charging 
their opponents with holding sentiments accommodated 
to the feelings and inclinations of the proud and ambitious, 
the gay and worldly; as it must show them the inez- 
pediency of doing this, as well as its extreme injustice 
and unfairness. Let them beware how they impress the 
public mind with the weight of an objection which is to 
fall at last on their own system. It is important, also, 
that rational Christians should themselves be admonished 
of the purity and strictness of their principles ; for it is 
not impossible, that by continually hearing these prin- 
ciples decried as consistent with, and as even counte- 
nancing a certain laxity in faith and practice, they may 
begin at length to act on this presumption ; and even 
the style of their preaching may be unfavourably affected. 
Finally, it is of the utmost importance, that the public 
generally should be made to realize, that the doctrines 
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of rational Christianity are the most friendly and condu- 
‘ive to civil liberty and public order, and to the existence 
and cultivation of all those virtues on which our security, 
improvement and happiness in the social state must de- 
pend. It is a frequent complaint, that Christianity has 
not done so much for society as was promised, or as 
might have been expected. But what better, we would 
ask, can be reasonably expected from it, so long as 
instead of leading men to virtue, it is thought to supply 
them with a substitute for it; so long as it is represented 
as teaching doctrines, and enjoining practices, so irrational, 
inconsistent or trifling, that a person must either be not 
wise enough to understand it, or too wise to believe it ? 
We readily admit, that we cannot recommend rational 
Christianity as a light, and easy, and yielding system. 
)It is a system which compromises nothing. But shall 
‘it be rejected merely because it is adapted to humble 
our pride—because it will suffer no tampering with the 
conscience—because it imposes on us arduous duties, 
and exacts from us painful sacrifices—because it. sets a 
watch on our actions, our words and our very thoughts, 
in private as well as in public, at home as well as abroad, 
in our common business, as well as in our religious 
exercises ? In short, shall rational Christianity be reject- 
ed, because it requires of us strict virtue, strict integrity, 
and will admit of no substitute or apology for a good 
character? There may be those who will reply to all 
this, in the language once used to an ancient prophet— 
«Prophesy not unto us right things; speak unto us 
smooth things ; prophesy deceits.” But we trust in God 
that the number is small. What! would you not have 
the truth told you? Would you not know what your 
real condition is—what you can do, and must do? 
Would you have the ambassador of God come to you 
with “a lie in his right hand?” Would you have him 
ery, “ Peace, peace, when there is no peace?” Would 
you have him furnish you with excuses and coverings 
for your defects and sins, with a dream to amuse, or a 
drug to- stupify? Would you have him flatter you 
into the belief, that you can do nothing whatever to 
effect your change of heart and your conversion to God, 
and yet that this may be effected without your endea- 
 vours, or your concurrence, or even your knowledge ? 
Would you have him tell you, that even in the converted, 
holiness is only an accidental circumstance of character 
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and that do what they may or what they ean, they cannot 
fall from grace? 

It is true, there may be those who will dare to flatter 
you in this way, and you may believe the flattery. But 
remember, it will not in aught diminish your real danger; 
it will not alter the nature of things ; it will not annul the 
laws. of Heaven ; it will not render virtue and integrity 
in any respect the less indispensable. It is a fixed and 
immutable law of Heaven, that man shall be judged, ‘‘ac- 
cording to what he hath done, whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil ”—that his future condition shall de- 
pend on the character he here forms, whether it be 
vicious or whether it be pure; that every man shall re- 
ceive in exact proportion according to what he deserves 
from his own exertions and attaimments. This is the 
fixed and immutable law of Heaven. Preachers may 
preach. what they please, and believers may believe 
what they please ; but it will not alter thislaw. Heaven 
and earth may pass away, but not one jot nor one title 
shall in any wise pass from this law, till all be fulfilled. 


BREATHINGS OF THE SPIRIT. 


What is’t I feel? ’tis not thought’s silent strain 
That Mem’ry wakes, of mingled joy, and pain: 
*Tis not the dreams that Hope, still changing, brings 
Borne on her shadowed, or her sun-lit wings: 
Tis not a feeling with Earth’s pleasures fraught ; 
No! ’tis not a rapture from the spirit caught; 
A whisp’ring voice, that breathes a balmy bliss, 
And tells the soul of feeling, that there is 
' A link ’twixt it, and something bright, beyond 
This mortal frame ;—that there’s a viewless bond 
Which that wild sky, so cloud-enveloped round, 
Can ne’er divide ;—that in its depths are found 
Hopes, joys, and pleasures, of another sphere, 
That claim no kindred with our passions here, 
But rising upwards, through this frame of clay, 
Reach the vast portals of eternal day, 
Bask in its glories, in its radiance glow, 
And leave the dross of passion far below. 
* Tis life’s best poetry, ’Tis this that flings 
A brightness o’er our path, that ever clings 
Round the rapt soul, in life’s oft shifting stage ; ‘ 
That lights our youth, will,cheer our drooping age, . 
And, with the promise of the gospel, spread 
A glow so dazzling round our dying bed, 
That gazing on it, we'll resign our breath, 
*Neath the deep shaft of cold, sepulchral death, 
And feel the pang but slight, whilst swift we rise 
To kindred spirits in the boundless skies ! B. 
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PRUDENCE AND ECONOMY. 

Wuite I recommend these unfashionable virtues, I 
would fain avail myself of some unquestionable authority. 
This I think is to be found in the: conclusion of the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes. ‘“ When they were 
filled, Jesus said unto his disciples, gather up the frag- 

ments that remain, that nothing be lost.” 

By this direction it might be supposed that our Lord 
_ meant only to demonstrate more clearly the greatness 
of the miracle. This might have been conceived to have 
been his motive had he given no reason for his orders ; 
but lest we should overlook his intention, he expressly 
subjoins the motive by which he was influenced ; it was, 
“¢ that nothing be lost.” He who by a word could satisfy 
the desires of a multitude, and who had just then mi- 
raculously supplied the wants of five thousand people, 
beside women and children, in such abundance, that they 
took up the fragments which remained, twelve basket- 
fulls, did not disdain to recommend and to. exercise 
EE AONPIAY: ‘‘ Gather up the fragments that nothing be 

ost.” 
__. The first words point out the time at which Economy 
should commence; the last suggest the purposes for 
which it should be exercised; and the whole passage 
_ will lead us into an inquiry concerning the reasons which 
. may have induced our Lord to recommend Kconomy 
and Frugality. 

1. The period at which our Saviour exhorted his 
disciples to Frugality is strongly marked. They were 
not to begin to save thefragments, till all “ were filled ;” 
. but then they were to gather the broken meat, though 
they knew that their master was able to supply their 
wants as frequently, and in as great abundance as they 
could desire. Men should not be anxious about saying, 
till the purposes for which providence bestows wealth 
are fulfilled: they should not stint those who depend 
upon them, nor abridge them of any reasonable gra- 
tification for sake of amassing money ; but, after every 
_ dictate of honesty and generosity has been complied 
with, they will guard against a wanton and wasteful 
‘abuse of the gifts of heaven. They will collect even the 
fragments ; they will reckon it sinful to destroy or lavish 
what they may still find some useful and reputable mode 
. of expending; and they will.be on their guard, lest a 
spirit, of extravagance may i sipate their minds, harden 
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their hearts, and alienate them from the love both of 
God and man. 

2. As the first words of the text hint at the time when 
Frugality should commence; so the last point out the 
purpose for which it should be exercised. The disciples 
were to gather up the fragments, “that nothing might 
be lost.” The object was to prevent the destruction 
of what might be applied to some benevolent use. As 
they were not to be anxious about collecting fragments 
till all “‘ were filled:” so they were then to gather them, 
“that nothing should be lost” which might be convert- 
ed to a good purpose, or which might serve to satisfy 
the poor a second time. It is to be feared, however, 
that my readers may differ widely both from our Saviour 
and among themselves, concerning the meaning of the 
word “lost.” Some may reckon nothing lost whieh 
pampers their persons or displays their vanity, or con- 
tributes to their amusement ; while others, equally er- 
roneous, but with greater appearance of reason, will 
deny that any thing is lost or thrown away which is 
carefully laid by, and locked up in their chest and coffers. 
But these equally deceive themselves. In a gospel 
Sense, and indeed in every rational and philosophical 
sense, whatever is applied to a worthless or pernicious 
purpose is lost or thrown away. If we give money to a 

“servant to expend for the use of our family, or to a poor 
person for the relief of his own family,and he expend it 
upon strong drink, or some unnecessary ornament for 

_ his person, we shall pay little regard to his plea, that he 
had not thrown it into ariver or dropped it by accident ; 
nay, should he tell us, that he had deposited it in a safe 
place, with a determination never to apply it for the pur- 
pose for which it was bestowed, we should scarcely ad- 
mit of the excuse. It would be a matter of indifference 
to us whether it was at the bottom of ariver, or at the 
bottom of his chest ; and whether it had dropped out of 
his pocket, or been laid out upon some useless bauble or 
pernicious luxury. In the last case indeed, we should 
be even better pleased to hear, that it had innocently 
perished, than been criminally abused. ' 

Let us apply this illustration to ourselves. Scripture 

keeps us continually in mind that we are servants, and 

servants too in whom great confidence is reposed, to 

whom a valuable trust is committed. We are styled 

stewards. We are not ignorant, nor are we suffer- 
. 
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ed to forget the ends for which we are entrusted with 
the good things of this life. After supplying our own 
necessities, and gratifying those whom providence has 
made dependent on us, with such conveniences, as reason 
may dictate, we are to extend our liberality to others; 
first, to those who have any peculiar claim upon our 
generosity, and then to those who have the general 
claim of necessity. Religion draws a line between the 
extremes of extravagance and avarice. She neither 
approves of a wanton and guilty waste of the favour of 
Heaven, nor abridges a worthy man of those comforts, 
which nature demands and Religion approves; but she 
condemns the perpetual addition, which vice and folly 
are making to the catalogue of human wants—the in- 
genuity displayed by the ministers of luxury, and the 
unbonnded encouragement which they receive from its 
wotaries. After every just and reasonable demand has 
been complied with, she still commands us to “ gather 
up the fragments, that nothing be lost.” She complains, 
that the spendtirift never takes care of the fragments, 
nor wisely applieth the mass; and that the miser gathers 
the fragments, “ before all are filled.” 

8. I have already hinted at some of the reasons which 
might suggest to our Lord the necessity of recommend- 
ing frugality and economy. But there are many others, 
that deserve a distinct consideration. They may all, 
however, be reduced to this single principle; that “a 
wise frugality and liberal economy are sources which 
supply the means of exercising every other virtue.” 

Prudence is often made a subject of ridicule, because 
it is considered only as a minute attention to trifles, 
and trifles too of a sordid class. It is not considered, 
that without a due regard to small matters we shall aim 
at great ones in vain. A man may be possessed of the 
' noblest spirit of generosity ; he may melt into tears at 
the distresses of the poor, the destitute, the sick and the 
afflicted ; he may glow with tenderness and affection to 
his family, relations and friends ; he may burn with zeal 
for the welfare and liberty of his country, nay, of all 
mankind; he may be consumed with fruitless desires to 
promote every pious, humane, and liberal project ; and 
for these excellent dispositions he may gain credit with 
the searcher of hearts ; he may even deserve the thanks 
of mankind for wishing ‘well to their best interests; but 
without prudence, how vain are his tears, his tenderness, 
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and his affection, his zeal, and his public.spirit! Of 
what service are they to his fellow-creatures, who never 
see them displayed! how tormenting to himself, by 
whom they can never be brought into energy and action! 
What a mortifying circumstance must it be, for a man 
of such noble, exalted, and tender dispositions to live in 
such a world as this, surrounded by calamity of every 
species and degree, without being able to afford relief; 
to see his dearest relatives and connections sinking into 
indigence without possessing the means of succour ; to 
behold a valued and valuable friend hurried away bya 
torrent. of misfortunes, calling out to him in vain, to 
stretch forth his hand and save him from the gulph! 
Nay, more than this, how dreadful must it be to feel, 
that he is himself dependent upon others for that assist- 
ance, which they might reasonably have expected to 
receive from him, aud which by prudent management 
he would have been able to afford them; yet this is the 
situation to which the imprudent, man will probably be 
reduced. By extravagance and indiscretion, he will dis- 
qualify himself from discharging any of the social duties, 
particularly those of justice. He will disable himself 
‘from fulfilling any of his engagements, at the moment 
when he prides himself upon his transcendant generosity 
and benevolence. With all his good wishes to others he 
is the cause of their misery, and becomes a burden to 
those to whom he ought to have been a support. Yet 
this is the character which is often held up to public view, 
on the stage and in novels, and celebrated in private 
conversation asthe perfection of humanity, while the 
opposite is exposed to public derision, and private con- 
tempt. Nay, the popular models of perfection are not 
only deficient in virtue but stained with vice; with every 
vice which can be screened by general sympathy; with 
every vice which general practice renders. fashionable, 
for which general guilt conciliates general indulgence. 
Nor is this an unnatural representation. Frequent 
examples are to be met with every day; and they are 
the consequence of that inattention to prudence which 
I have been endeavouring to stigmatize. For I have 
not yet recounted the evils attendant on these thought- 
less habits.. They not only wither and blast the blossoms 
of virtue: they nurture forbidden fruit—fruit like those 
celebrated apples which are said to have grown at. the 
Dead Sea or the lake of Sodom and Gomorrha, beau- 
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tiful to the view, but full of soot and ashes; or, like 
Solomon’s description of the same subject—sweet in the 
mouth, but in the belly bitter as gall. 

For this foolish, (and, in spite of the world, let me 
say, this wicked ) inattention to prudential consider- 
ations is the most fruitful source of vice. It occasions 
the most flagrant violations of every duty, whether it 
regard our Maker, our neighbour, or ourselves ; every 
duty is violated by the imprudent man, or, at least, he 
is so strongly tempted to violate it, that he must be one 
of singular integrity, should he retain his innocence. A 
rule of life which thus requires supernatural virtue to 
resist uncommon temptations should be adopted, if by 
any, only by a chosen few. Nay, we may confidently, 
assert, that no man should court temptation, or wantonly 
expose himself to the allurements or the importunities 
of sin. 

1. The man who is destitute of economy, and addicted 
to extravagance, will seldom be found among the con- 
stant attendants on the house of God. His mind will 
seldom be ina suitable frame for devotion, public or 
‘secret. He will find, after a short time, that God is not 
in all his thoughts. Whatever instinctive propensity he 
may follow—whatever refined selfishness he may indulge 
when he wishes well to his fellow-creatures, he is not 
actuated in the discharge of any duty by a desire of 
pleasing the Supreme Being. Should he be urged to 
commit any sin, he has no chance to be withheld from 
it by any spiritual considerations. Whether his circum- 
stances be prosperous or adverse, his mind will be 
equally estranged from God. The hurry of gaiety and 
dissipation will not more effectually divert his mind from 
heaven than the anxiety and solicitude occasioned by the 
embarrassments of poverty. The gales of prosperity, in- 
stead of inspiring gratitude, will waft him away from 
the author of his happiness ; and adversity which recalls 
other men to religious thoughts, will only plunge him 
into the horrors of a gloomy and hopeless: discontent. 
Being convinced of his own innocence and virtue, he will 
impute every miscarriage to the fault of Providence, 

2. Some of those particulars, in which imprudence 
tempts or compels a man to neglect and violate his duty 
to his fellow-creatures, have been already explained. 
But were I to enter upon a full consideration of this 
subject, I should extend this paper beyond its proper 
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limits. I might trace. the man who is destitute of 
prudence and economy through every relation, every 
occupation, and every circumstance of life, and show 
what. a wretched manager he would be, either of other 
men’s fortunes or of his own; what a deplorable state 
that family must be in, which Providenge has entrusted 
to his care; how incapable he would be of assisting his 
friends; how burdensome he must become to others ; 
and how incapable of behaving with honesty, punctuality, 
or honour to those who should repose confidence in his 
discretion or his justice. But above all, I might paint 
the lamentable and dishonest shifts to which this im- 
prudent propensity will reduce an upright, nay, some- 
times an exalted, a towering mind. 

3. The same latitude would be necessary, were I to 
enumerate the deplorable effects which this disposition 
will produce in his own breast. His disregard to pru- 
dence will release him from many wholesome restraints, 
and expose him to ten thousand modes of seduction. 
He will be gradually drawn into the most scandalous 
excesses. The purity of his mind will be contaminated, 
and its tenderness steeled. He will become insolent, 
licentious, hard-hearted, and depraved; and should he 
fall into penury, even that good nature and good-humour 
which some persons consider as a compensation for the 
want of every other virtue, will be impaired: he will 
grow gloomy, discontented and morose; having formed 
unreasonable expectations, he will meet with frequent 
and grievous disappointments; having been of no use 
in society, his misfortunes will excite neither respect nor 
commiseration. Thus his fruitless philanthropy will 
terminate in a hatred of his species ; and in this miserable 
state of mind, he will in vain look without or within for 
consolation. He will find no satisfaction in a review of 

‘his own life. He will find no encouragement to look 
up to God, with whom he had never conversed in his 
prosperity, and whose gifts he had so unfaithfully ap. 
plied,—for even his virtues have been debased by a foul 
alloy; even his boasted generosity has been fed and 
maintained by injustice: he has gratified a thoughtless 
and ill-directed propensity at the expense of those who 
had the strongest claims on his honour and integrity. 

To every feature of this character the prudent man 
exhibits a contrast. His frugality and economy exempt 
him from the temptations of extravagance and of penu- 
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ry. Hecan discharge every duty and every debt with 
ease. He is so far from being under any necessity to 
resort to mean and dishonest artifices, that he feels a 
pleasure in the practice of justice, and walks in the ways 
of virtue and religion with growing delight. He is 
thankful to God for the good things he has received, and 
he cheerfully applies them to the purposes for which 
they were bestowed. While the imprudent man is 
wishing, he is acting: he is performing while the other 
is only promising. He is thankful to God and service- 
able to men, instead of murmuring against his maker 
and being useless to his fellow-creatures. While the 
imprudent man is tossed upon a ruthless sea, one while 
riding on the swell of gaiety and pride, again plunged 
into the depths of despair, he glides along with a smooth 
current, a steady breeze and a swelling sail. His family 
is happy, well-instructed, temperate, just and pious; 
his friends may depend upon his ability and his good 
will to serve them; and the community boasts of him 
as an useful citizen. His countenance and his assistance 
are afforded to every patriotic, charitable or pious de- 
sign. And his perseverance in this line of conduct may 
be depended upon; both because he is guided by a 
steady, undeviating principle in all his actions, and be- 
cause he can perform all these duties with comparative 
ease, at least without any arduous exertion of virtue. 
With men of this description we are all well acquain- 
ted. This is the kind of virtue, that is natural to this 
part of our country. It abounds with men of principle 
and prudence. Let this character be esteemed and che- 
rished. Never let it be put out of countenance by the 
empty and ostentatious pretences cf those, who substi- 
tute sympathy for principle, pathetic speeches for up- 
right actions, tears for charitable deeds, generosity at 
other people’s expense for justice; giddy extravagance 
and waste for frugality and economy; that economy which 
is the fountain-head of substantial benevolence; that 
frugality which suffers nothing to be lost or squander- 
ed which can be usefully employed ; which gathers even 
the fragments, but gathers them not till “all be filled.” 
Of this last class you may also have met with many 
examples ; men possessed of distinguished talents and 
virtuous dispositions qualified to adorn and instruct the 
world, who have, in consequence of imprudent conduct 
in their private affairs, sunk into the grossest sensuality 
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and deepest contempt—men possessed of every accom- 
plishment of mind and person, wit, taste, and external 
grace, whose virtues and abilities have been alike ex- 
tinguished, through a thoughtless disregard or contempt 
of the qualities 1 have been recommending ; and men 
who have wasted their time and thoughts in fruitless 
speculations for the advantage of distant nations or re- 
mote posterity, and by inattention to minuter matters 
of more immediate concern, have fallen into the most 
embarrassing distress ; sacrificing health, competence, 
usefulness, and reputation, to the pursuit of some pro- 
ject either impracticable in itself, or rendered so by their 
want of attention to their private affairs. 

If worldly comfort or temporal advantage, only, were 
affected by such conduct, I should leave such subjects 
to be discussed by others; but when | consider how 
deeply morality and religion are involved, | cannot think 
that the strain of this essay can appear tu be unsuitable 
to the nature of this publication. 

NEmo. 
—>— 


PREACHING AND PREACHERS, 
NO. VI. 
EVANGELICAL PREACHING, CONTINUED. 


Wuo, that has a heart of flesh within his bosom, does 
not feel for that miserable man, Lord Brougham? Our 
most Gracious Monarch, we suppose, does not number 
amongst his faithful people a single outcast whose wicked- 
ness and woe can be compared with those of his unhappy 
Chancellor! If only half of what his own. “best pos- 
sible instructor” teaches the public to believd about this 
functionary be correct, his very wig must be ashamed of 
him. Three out of the four estates of the realm,—the 
lords. spiritual, the lords temporal, and the press,—are 
openly at war with him. Indeed, the “ slang-whangers” 
belonging to the last of the powers we have mentioned, 
have so hailed on him, of late, with the “ paper pellets 
of the brain,” which constitute their ammunition, that if 
not completely bullet-proof, the moral monster is, or, 
at least, ought to be effectually destroyed. “ Chunee,” 
the great elephant of Exeter Change, was not the luckless 
object of a more relentless fire from many who were 
once accustomed to pet him and applaud his tricks, than 
that which is now directed against the former pride of 
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the political menagerie. A shout of execration is sent 
after the noble and learned Lord from voices but seldom 
heard in unison. It is now discovered, by one party, 
that ‘he‘is a drunken driveller, incapable of doing justice 
to any thing above Billingsgate, and brandy and water ; 
whilst the other affects to regard him as a disgusting 
compound of the merry-andrew and the Machiavel. 
Wretched, of course, must be the mortal’s lot, against 
whom the anger of incensed divinities burns, at once, in 
every quarter of Olympus,—at whose devoted head the 
Jupiter Tonans of the “Times” hurls full his massive 
bolt, while the.Magnus Apollo.of the “Standard” lets 
fiy his polished arrow ! 

“But what,” it will naturally be asked, “has Lord 
Brougham to do with Evangelical Preaching?” The 
association, it must be confessed, is not extremely 
bvious ; and had we not been drawn aside from our 
more immediate purpose, by compassion for his Lord- 
ship's unfortunate condition, we should have stated, in 
the outset, the reason for which we introduce his name. 
But being about to call the attention of our readers to a 
matter, which, if we mistake not, will inflame into in- 
creased exasperation, the opposition which the religious 
world has long manifested towards him, we were 
naturally led to say a word or two upon the subject of 
the obloquy under which he already labours. [t will 
be recollected that a committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed, last session, to examine and report 
upon the state of the Law of Libel, in these countries. 
Lord Brougyam was, at his own desire, one of the 
witnesses examined, and the following extract is taken 
from the evidence which he gave upon the occasion. 
Speaking of the lower classes, his Lordship says, 
oe would be of great advantage if we could furnish them with 
publications that have a tendency to make them good members of 
society, rather than:those which are now propagated, and are read 
by great pumbers, teaching them that the most infamous of characters, 
—a man, for instance, who is about to be executed for the, foulest 
murder,—-from the moment he becoines conyerted to some particular 
spiritual doctrine, is saved from retribution in another world. I 
cannot conceive a more pernicious doctrine, and all which is said 
about absolution in the Catholic -Church is not one whit worse even 
in its abuse, and 1 know it is very muchabused. Those publications 
which jare in farm houses, to my knowledge for want of better, 
teach, that if a man commits murder, and will only afterwards be- 
come a fanatic, he is in acceptance with heaven, and his murder 
forgiven him.” , 

L 
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The Chancellor here assails the vital principle of the 
whole system now under consideration. It is true that 
his Lordship speaks immediately of Evangelical pub- 
lications. But Evangelical publications are merely 


illustrative of Evangelical Preaching. In both we re-- 


cognise the same doctrine with some little difference of 
dress. That Lord Brougham’s censure of the mode in 
which criminals of the blackest die are addressed by the 
religionists in question, will draw down upon him @ 
good deal of additional denunciations we cannot doubt. 
The “ Record” newspaper—the acknowledged organ of 
the party—will, of course, avail itself of this new evidence 
of the “infidelity” with which it has long charged his 
Lordship. The text, so often quoted, which intimates 
that things hidden from the wise and prudent are fre- 
quently revealed to babes, will be again introduced for 
the edification of the noble and learned Lord. Again 
will he be informed that the carnal mind is necessarily 
ignorant of all that requires to be spiritually discerned. 
But after these convenient passages have been pressed 
into the service of his adversaries, Lord Brougham's 
observations will still commend themselves to every 
rational and reflecting mind. The evil against which 
they are addressed is one of great: importance and of 
every day occurrence. In adverting to it, we cannot 
teel that we are, in any degree, abandoning our subject. 
The danger of such doctrines is equally formidable, 
whether propagated in the pulpit or in the condemned 
cell. Instances of the way in which enormous offenders 
are treated by our Evangelical brethren must be familiar 
to every reader.. Thurtell, we believe,—though not 
without some qualifications,—was beyond the reach of 
Evangelical consolers. Burke, of Edinburgh, being a 
Roman Catholic, was left to spiritual aid, which, what- 
ever Lord Brougham may say about the abuses of 
absolution, does not transport the criminal with a fore- 
taste of that eternal bliss which our Evangelical brethren 
do not shrink from administering to the convert. But 
the case of Cook, at Leicester, is notorious. This man 
saw a creditor enter his secluded dwelling, to ask for 
payment ofa small account,—knocked out his brains with 
a hatchet,—rifled the pockets of the murdered man,— 
chopped the body into pieces, and crammed it into the 
stove, in order by consuming it to conceal the bloody 
deed,—but was brought to justice, tried, condemned, and 
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left for execution. In the interval he was visited by an 
Evangelical lady,—a young lady we believe ;—the great 
doctrine of the system was held out for his acceptance,— 
he embraced it eagerly, and left this world, as the 
Annual Register informs us, more like a man about to 
lay down his life for his country, than to lose it for his 
crime! 
Now, we ask, does christianity authorise,—we do not 
say demand,—a mode like this of dealing with monsters 
_of atrocity ? What effect are such things calculated to 
produce upon persons who may chance tobe similarly 
tempted? Will it make the robber do justly, to hear 
that his thefts have fitted him for Heaven,—or teach the 
murderer to love mercy, to be informed that salvation is 
the peculiar property of them that shed blood? Let us 
not, however, be misunderstood. God forbid that we 
should dare to assign limits to his almighty mercy. To 
presume to say of any man,—standing though he may 
_be on the fatal drop,—that the hand-writing against him 
ean never be erased from the records of eternity, would 
be a greater crime than that for which he is about to 
suffer. Let none audaciously presume to deprive a 
fellow-sinner of his last hope. But surely it is one 
thing to pray for his salvation, and another thing to 
promise it! We have serious doubts, indeed, even of 
those “triumphant” death-beds, about which, in Evan- 
gelical biography, we hear so much. The best of men, 
we think, cannot look forward to the narrow house, and 
the long sleep, and the awful re-awakening, without 
feelings of anxiety. The valley of the shadow of death, 
though it have no horrors for the christian, is still a 
solemn place. But, if theraptures into which true piety 
is often elevated, rise far above the sober level of right 
reason, are we not justified in thinking that those who 
do not hesitate to fill the murderer with a confidence 
which the martyr might well shrink from entertaining, 
are chargeable with desecrating the sacrifice of Calvary, 
and causing the blood of the covenant to be accounted 
an unholy thing? That a man under -the influence of 
terror should snatch eagerly at any doctrine which as-~ 
sures him of acceptance, cannot be thought surprising. 
The wonder would be were it otherwise. In such dread 
extremity he seeks support from spiritual intoxication, 
-—as the sailor rushes to the rum-cask when the ship is 
sinking. 
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What we have stated applies,— less obviously, perhaps, 
but not less truly,—to’ Evangelical Preaching, generally. 
We fear that its natural tendency is ultimately to de- 
moralizée. In our last month’s paper we’ praised, and 
attempted to account for the general purity of practice 
by which our Evangelical brethren are, at the present 
day, distinguished. But we stated then, and now repeat, 
our deep’ conviction that the prevalence of Evangelical 
opinions, unshackled bya powerful opposition of religious 
‘sentiment, or some other counteracting influence, would, 
‘in all hurnan probability impair, to a calamitous extent, - 
the moral principle'and practice of the nation. Before, 
however, we say anything in vindication of this view, we 
déem it necessary to offer a féw preliminary remarks. 

Many writers of very opposite views upon religiotis 
stibjects, concur in’ stigmatizing as bigotry, any allusion 
to the présumed injurious tendency of controvert- 
ed doetrines. Ultra-Unitarians and Ultra-Evangelicals 
équally reprobate the intolerance of such a course. Now, 
we must confess that im this sentiment we cannot go 
along with eithery Results, they say, need never be 
taken into acéount, because truth, we may rest satis- 
fied, will never be productive of bad’econsequeneesy This 
we admit ; and therefore we conclude’ that doctrines’ pré- 
ductive of bad consequences are not'true. It must be 
allowed that in adjudicating upon the influence which 
opinion exercises upon action, great caution is requited ; 
‘aud, even after the injurious tendency has been sufficient- 
ly ascertained, we must not presume to say of any 
man who holds this doctrine, that he must necessarily 
exhibit in his heart and life its evil consequences. Tf, 
indeed, men entertained no opinions except those upon 
religion, and if those which they entertain upon religion 
were all of them erroneous, we might, perhaps, be 
justified in concluding that as a corrupt tree canndét bring 
forth good fruit, so opinions corrupt throughout, must 
issue in corruption. But when we know that the very 
reverse of all this isthe fact,when we know that 
religious principles are’ but a few of the thousand springs 
of human action,—that education, public opinion, natural 
temperament, and other influences immumerable make 
up, with those before alluded to, the moral mechariism,— 
that forces which tend to draw the soul into a wrong di- 
rection, are often counteracted by opposing’ powers 
which preserve the equilibrium ;—and that, after all, 
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Christianity even in its most corrupted forms, continues 
to preserve, entire, many of its purifying principles, — 
we must perceive at once, the impossibility, and con- 
sequently the intolerance of deducing a man’s conduct 
from any peculiarities of his creed. Hrequently, indeed, 
we make no doubt, the injurious dogmas nominally 
recognized by certain classes of religionists, are, in re- 
ality, either totally rejected, or held in connexion with 
other neutralizing tenets. Want of due attention to 
this circumstance is a fruitful source of uncharitable 
feeling: Itis the want of this attention which makes 
men intolerant both in advocating and in opposing: cer- 
tain systems of divinity. It is with the medicine of the 
mind as ‘with the medicine of the body. We take a 
certain medicine,—we perceive that it has certain com- 
ponents,—we feel that, altogether, it has done us good. 
But another person, upon whom we strongly urge it, 
declares tlte compound villainous,—that there are in- 
gredients in it clearly deleterious,—and that those who 
run about proclaiming its sanatory properties, must 
really mean to poison people. Now it is probable that 
the violence of both parties is misplaced. The one in- 
sists that because the medicine, as a whole, has done him 
good, it must, in order to effect that good be taken 
as a whole. Here, it is evident, he may be inerror; for, 
perhaps he might have derived still more advantage from 
it, if the obnoxious ingredients, which he insisted in 
forcing down his neighbour's throat, had been entirely 
omitted. The latter, on the other hand, protests that 
the things which he rejects are totally destructive; and 
that the introduction of such stuff into the system must 
inevitably be attended with fatal consequences. Now, 
here, again, there may be a mistake ; for the mischievous 
materials may chance to be combined with others which 
completely overcome their injurious operation. Both 
parties, therefore, under these circumstances, ought to 
keep their tempers, and calmly investigate the question 
in dispute. We trust that we have said enough to free 
ourselves from the imputation of intolerance. But we 
have said nothing which precludes us from fairly, but 
freely, expressing our opinion as to the practical effect, 
which any given mode of preaching is calculated to pro- 
duce. To say, for example, that the doctrine of election 
leads naturally to “recklessness of unclean living,” is 
not, we think, intolerance, is the relation of cause and 
L 
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effect can be clearly traced between the two. But, to 
say that because such a person is called a Calvinist, he 
must fully believe the doctrine of election ; and that 
because he fully believes the doctrine of election, he 
must necessarily be an unclean liver, would, we think, 
for the reasons we have mentioned, be rank intolerance. 
But why, it may be objected, do we talk about tendencies 
at all, if we do not find them verified by the observation 
of human character? We laugh at the Aristotelians of 
Pisa, who adhered tothe dogmas of the Stagyrite in 
opposition to the experiments of Galileo, and the evi- 
dence of their senses. Is not the assumption of what 
we call a tendeney in certain doctrines, upon which 
_ tendency it is at the same time allowed we cannot, 
in any given instance, rely with safety, is almost or 
altogether as absurd? The reply to this remark is easy. 
Let us recur to the doctrine of election. If upon a care- 
ful review of human nature in all times, and climes, and 
circumstances, we found that men never exert themselves 
to attain what is impossible, or to avert what is inevi- 
table; we should have a right to conclude that the 
doctrine of election (provided it could be shown to come’ 
within the principle established) must have a tendency 
to make men careless in their conduct; and this although 
no such thing had ever been known as an immoral Cal- 
vinist. We should say, in such a case, not that no such 
tendency existed ; but that it had been overeome. Now, 
if it could be farther shown that loose living had, at 
various times, particularly disgraced individuals who 
held the doctrine of election, this fact would not merely 
strengthen the conclusion to which we had already come, 
but would also go to prove the doctrine in question more 
dangerous than we could before have been justified in 
deeming it. There might still, however, be some room 
for arguing that we, perhaps, attributed to the doctrine 
of election, effects which resulted exclusively from other 
circumstances ; that we were making (like the “ancient 
man” of whom Sir Thomas More informs us,) Tenterden 
Steeple the cause of Goodwin Sands, But were we 
enabled to take the matter out of the region of mere 
observation, which is necessarily dubious, into one of the 
nature of experiment, which is comparatively unerring, 
the result of the process must be regarded as decisive. 
If, then, it were clearly ascertained, not merely that the’ 
injurious tendency of the doctrine of election might, be 
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inferred from 2 known law of human natare ;- not merely 
that the tendency thus inferred was coincident with, 
and consequently corroborated by the conduct of believers 
in that doctrine as frequently observed; but, moreover, 
that that conduct was by the unequivocal acts, and de- 
clarations of those believers, proved to be legitimately 
the offspring of their creed, and of nothing but their 
creed, we should surely be entitled, without infringing on 
either truth or charity, to ascribe a noxious influence to 
the tenet we have mentioned. Nowwe do think, (we 
speak of course for ourselves,) that. upon all these 
grounds, the operation of Evangelical opinions as gene- 
rally, if not invariably preached, is detrimental to the 
public morals, 

We may be right, or we may be wrong, in the opi- 
nion; but, right or wrong, we hold ourselves at perfect 
liberty to express our views concerning it. If there be, 
as there unquestionably are, multitudes of most excel- 
lent men—men of whom the world is not worthy,—who 
hold the opinions which we consider dangerous, their 
excellence cannot be attributed to those opinions, but 
to some holier influence which counteracts them. To 
argue from the existence of such men, the non-existence 
of the tendency which they have overcome, would be 
quite illogical. No one doubts, we believe, that all 
other influence excluded, climate would depend directly 
upon the action of the sun; although it has been shown 
by Humboldt that nothing can be more irregular and 
uncertain, than the isothermal lines. That.a blown 
bladder and a cannon-ball would, if allowed to drop from 
an equal elevation, both strike the earth at the same in- 
stant, did no other force than that of gravity come into 
operation, was a truth philosophically entertained even 
before the famous experiment. im vacuo had placed the 
matter beyond question. Shall we hesitate to recognise 
in the moral world, a principle which we freely admit 
in the material, even when, in the latter, the phenomena 
which it would lead us to expect, may never, through 
the intervention of other influences, actually appear. In 
truth the arguments of those who declaim against the 
uncharitableness of tracing doctrines into practice, are, 
almost invariably, refuted by their own acts. They ne- 
ver preach a controversial discourse. without answering 
their own objections.. Why do they labour to persuade 
men to adopt their peculiar views of Scripture. truth, 
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if they do not believe that some, or all, of the consti- 
tuent parts which compose what we call the character, 
would probably be benefited by the change? And can 
they believe, that men would probably, be benefited by 
embracing their system of theology, without, of neces- 
sity, pronouncing judgment upon the tendency of that 
which they exhort people to abandon? Besides, if we 
are not to argue that. any doctrines have an evil influ- 
ence, on what grounds can we ascribe to any doctrines 
an influence for good? We believe, for instance, that 
certain great truths, say, the omnipresence of the Deity, 
or, a judgment to come, have a ¢endency to purify the 
heart of him who lives, P 
‘© As ever in his great taskmaster’s eye,” 


and knows that a day of strict account is coming. But 
it is clear that there are proportionally more Christians, 
generally, who, by their vices, act inconsistently with 
the doctrines we have mentioned, than there are Ultra- 
Calvinists who, by their virtues, act inconsistently with 
the doctrine of election. Now, if we are called upon to 
negative the injurious tendency in the one case, then it 
follows, that we cannot consistently ascribe the benefi- 
cial tendency in the other; then is their preaching vain 
who reason of righteousness and temperance, from an 
all-seeing God and a judgment to come, and the faith 
of those who wait upon their ministry, vain also. Bat 
it is said, the principle for the exercise of which. we 
contend, is liable to be abused. Of course it is, what 
is there that is not ? To judge the influence of opinions, 
itis objected, will lead the mind to judge, by the opi- 
nions, the characters of those who hold them. _ As long, 
however, as three great rules which naturally flow from 
what we have already stated, are scrupulously observed, 
no evil consequences, as it appears to us, can possibly 
result. 

1st, Never ascribe to any opinion an immoral tenden- 
cy, at all, except upon sufficient grounds. ; 

Qdly, Never harbour a suspicion against, or allow 
yourself to think harshly of any individual who may 
have adopted that opinion, whose character and conduct, 
but for that opinion, would have elicited your appro- 
bation. 

3dly. Although error, and immorality may be found 
united in the same person, never adduce the latter to 
prove the former dangerous, except where it is clear, 
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that what is wrong in practice naturally proceeds from 
what is wrong in principle. 

Of these three rules, all of them, as it appears:to:us, 
of some importance, the third is, in fact, only a portion 
of the first; but the frequency with which it is outraged, 
seemed to demand its separate enunciation. The neglect 
of these rules, simple, and self-evident, as they. are, is 
both perpetual and disastrous. This neglect: it was, 
which, in ages past, crowded with victims the dungeons 
of persecution. This neglect. it was, which, in our own 
day, inthe case of Catholic Emancipation, had almost 
convulsed a mighty empire. This neglect is that which 
alienates men from each other in the walks of private 
life by its: compendious logic, which virtually exclaims, 
‘‘ sucha person holds a bad opinion, therefore he must 
bea bad man.” Every book, act, or observation which 
can be properly stigmatized as intolerant, must, we 
think, infringe upon. some one, or perhaps all of the 
restrictions we have just laid down. Fake, for instance, 
Taylor's “ Balance of Criminality.” The object of the 
writer is to establish a moral argument against Unita- 
vianism, by a reference to the conduct and character of 
Unitarians. Now we agree in the condemnation which 
the public,—the Unitarian’ public we mean,—have pro- 
nounced upon that work. - But we do not condemn it 
for that which it proposed todo, but because that which 
it fairly enough proposed to do, it did not fairly execute. 
It assumed without proof that the distinguishing doc- 
trines of Unitarianism had an immoral tendency, and 
thus outraged our first rule. It also argued that, no 
matter what he might pretend, or how he might ap- 
“pear to act, every Unitarian must, in his secret soul, be 
actuated by an unceasing desire to “ lower the Carpenter's 
son;” a mode of reasoning in direct hostility to our se- 
cond rule. It also enumerated certain parts of moral 
and religious duty im which Gnitarians are probably de- 
ficient ; and thew concluded that Unitarianism must ne- 
cessarily bea bad system ; without proving, or even at- 
tempting to prove, the existence of any connexion 

whatever between the deficiencies of Unitarian practice 
and the principles of Unitarian belief; a mode of pro- 
ceeding clearly in opposition to the third rule we have 
-laid down. | 
« Somewhat,” ag Hamlet says, “too mucly of this.” 
But so many rash and ill-considered judgments have 
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been expressed upon the subject, that the matterscem- 
ed to require a detailed consideration. Avoiding equally 
that spurious liberality which would interdict altogether 
any investigation of the practical influences of opinion, 
and that more dangerous intolerance which delights it- 
self in uncharitable judgments, we shall endeavour, i 
our next, calmly and dispassionately, to estimate the 
effects of Evangelical Preaching. ; 
Laicus. 
—=ZibP—— 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. | 


Srr,— As the letter of the Rev. Mr. Brooks publish- 
ed in your last number, on the progress of true religion 
in the United States of America, afforded much plea- 
sure to many of your readers, it will doubtless be satis- 
factory to them to have his report confirmed by intelli- 
gence from another quarter. In a letter on private bu- 
siness, which I received lately from a very respectable 
and intelligent gentleman of the Quaker connexion, in 
New York, the state of religious parties is.incidentally 
alluded to. The following extract from this part of his 
letter, is quite at your service if you think it worthy of 
insertion in your excellent ‘periodical. The writer is 
Isaac T. Hopper. He visited this country about three 
years ago, and was well known to Christians of various 
denominations in Ireland. His letter is dated, New- 
York, 8th month 5th, 1834. 


I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
JAMES ARMSTRONG. 
Dublin, September 17, 1854. 


« Some months since, Lucretia Mott, of Philadelphia, 
a minister in our Society, and who is the mother of my 
son’s wife, made a religious visit to the Hastern states ; 
and when in Newport, Rhode-island, she and her com- 
panion met a respectable-looking man in the street, 
when the latter asked him if there was a Unitarian 
Meeting-house intown. He replied, “No, but there 
soon will be: the Congregation that I belong to were 
Calvinistic Presbyterians, but we have all turned Uni- 
tarians with the exception of two or three individuals, 
and we shall soon convert our meeting-house into a Uni- 
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tarian Meeting-house.” The Friend informed him that 
the object in making the inquiry was, ‘they wished to 
appoint. a meeting of the inhabitants.” He assured 
them that they might occupy the meeting-house to which 
he belonged, for the purpose; for, that their members 
would have no objection; and. a meeting was accord- 
ingly held.—The Unitarians in this country, as well as 
in every other, as far as my information extends, are a 
liberal-minded people, and freely permit our Friends oc- 
easionally to use their meeting-houses when not occu- 
pied by themselves ; but the Orthodox (so called) what- 
ever denomination they may belong to, seem afraid to 
have any intercourse with us.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


| Tue following letter, recently received by the Editor of this work, 
from +a person, whose name he had never previously heard, 
and residing in a quarter of the country where the existence of 
Unitarianism was not previously suspected, is now published at the 
request of several individuals to whom it has been shown. The 
Editor thinks it well worthy of attention, from the interesting 
nature of the facts which it records, It is surely a fact every way 
worthy of notice, that fifteen persons, brought up in the belief of 
Trinitarian opinions, surrounded by Trinitarian associates, and 
subject to Trinitarian influences, have yet, in consequence of their 
own persevering but unassisted inquiries, been Jed to reject the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and embrace the pure and simple faith of 
the divine Unity, although’ at the time when they did so, they 
were, as appears from the letter, unconscious that any other besides 
themselves had espoused the doctrines which they deduced from 
the word of God! The experience of these simple and honest 
inquirers after divine truth, concurs with that of the York Baptists, 
and the Rossendale Methodists, to assure us, that when truth is 
sought after, in the earnest love of it, the doctrine of the divine 
Unity shines forth in the page of Scripture, with a lustre so clear 
and so striking, that he who runs may read. 

The letter is given verbatim, except the proper names. J. 8. P.| 


To the Rev. J. Scott Porter. 


* * * * September 8th, 1834, 


Reverenp Sir,—Be pleased to excuse the freedom 
that I have taken in writing to you. I would not have 
taken the liberty on any consideration, only I may say 
that I here live alone: yet I am not alone, while I 
have the words of eternal life. Dear sir, the reason ot 
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my taking this freedom, is my hearing of the discussion 
between your reverence and Mr. Bagot. Hearing of it 
some time before the first of April last, Iwas rejoiced 
to hear of some person undertaking to contend earnest- 
ly for the faith; and although far distant in body, I 
was present in spirit; and you had the sincere prayers 
of an humble’believer in Jesus, and in the Unity of 
the One God, over all in Heaven and on earth. I have 
been in the belief of One God the Father, about these 
last fifteen years. Iam now ‘forty-six: and from the 
time I began to look at what I did read, I could find 
no such doctrine as a Trinity in the word of God. . At 
my commencement there was.¢hree only of us ; and we 
took to read for ourselves. We were then the song of 
the country: but thanks be unto God for his unspeak- 
able gift, it soon ceased. We stood different trials, to 
no.eftect upon us. We now live separate from all con- 
gregations. There is some more now joined us: but 
we-are far scattered. There is about fifteen persons in 
allnow. The first time that-we heard of any of that 
way in the North; it caused great joy and rejoicing 
with us.. The ministers of every congregation here 
are very much against those principles at this time, so 
that we can hear none of them. Dear Sir, if yon 
would beso kind as to write and let me know if you 
have any Testaments of the Unitarian translation, as 
we hear there are some—and the price—and how we 
might obtain any of them. I am sorry for giving you 
so much trouble. I hope you will pardon me for sen- 
ding you so mean .a letter; for I was reared by very 
poor parents, and got no ‘teaching at school; not a 
quarter in all my life: and as for writing, I never did 
any until I was years ina house of my own; and I 
could not employ any other person on this occasion: 
and.finding a person going to Belfast, I ventured-to 
forward this to you as [ was sending for the discussion. 
If you will write to me, direct to * * * * * * * of 
* * * * near * * *: and you shall always have the 
prayer of 


Your very obedient servant, till death, 
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PRESBYTERIANISM IN ENGLAND. 

[Tse following paper has been extensively circtlated among the 
Englisa Presbyterian Dissenters, for consideration and: discuss 
sion: and with the same view it is inserted in the B, C.] 

Ir is well known to every one who is acquainted 
with the ecclesiastical history of the British Empire, 
that during the reign of the Stuart family, an arduous 
struggle was maintained between Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism, and that in the end Episcopacy gain- 
ed the ascendancy in England, Wales, and Ireland, 
while Presbyterianism was triumphant in North Bri- 
tain. The two rival churches at length secured to 
themselves the patronage of the Government in their 
respective provinces, and have continued without any 
material change in their constitution and regulations to 
the present day. The Act of Uniformity, passed on 
the restoration of Charles IJ., requires the Episcopal 
Clergy to believe no other doctrines, and to practise 
no other worship or ceremonies than those agreed upon 
in the Convocation holden at London in 1562; while 
the Church of Scotland, though left at perfect liberty 
to modify and improve its constitution according to the 
judgment and wishes of its members, still imposes a 
universal assent to the Confession of Faith and forms 
of worship approved by the Assembly of Divines, who 
met at Westminster in 1643. 
~ Nevertheless, even in Scotland the essentially liberal 
spirit of Presbyterianism has led to some minor, local, 
or temporary modifications of the system, which have 
accommodated it to the changes of feeling, opinion, 
and circumstances, so as to preserve its influence and 
its estimation with the people. 

In England, Wales, and Ireland, the changes in 
the state of Presbyterianism have been far more exten- 
sive, but have originated principally in éxternal and 
political causes. The dynasty of the Stuarts, which 
hated this form of ecclesiastical union, because it was 
favourable to liberty and to the improvement and ele- 
vation of the people, and was indeed nothing but 
republicanism applied to religion, exerted every effort 
to suppress it, and succeeded in this object except in 
the remoter parts of the empire. In Scotland Presby- 
terianism took root in a soil watered by the blood of 
confessors and martyrs, whilst in England the’ strong 
and decisive acts of an obsequious legislature put’ a 
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stop to it altogether, except as a matter of speculative 
opinion. It was next to impossible to re-unite the 
scattered portions of a church, whose higher courts 
were altogether prohibited, whose congregations had 
not been permitted to meet even for the worship of 
God, except in private apartments and in minute subdi- 
visions, and which, in the short and turbulent period 
of its own ascendency, had never been able to reduce 
itself to a state of tranquil and regular government. 
Hence among the Presbyterians of South Britain, the 
forms of ecclesiastical discipline, which were distinctive 
of the system, were nearly, if not altogether relin- 
quished ; the congregations, when the Toleration Act 
made room for their re-appearance, were unconnected 
with one another ; and the name of PRESBYTERIAN de- 
noted only, that those who bore it were the descendants, 
successors, and representatives of ancestors, who were 
sincerely attached to genuine Presbyterianism, and 
desirous, as far as circumstances allowed, of putting 
its forms and rules into constant practice. 

One inestimable advantage attended this condition. 
The absence of internal control led to a more unre- 
strained exercise of thought on religious subjects, so 
that the rejection of all narrow creeds of human inven- 
tion, and the free exercise of individual judgment in 
the explanation of the Scriptures, came to be the chief 
features of English Presbyterianism. A great diversity 
of opinion on controverted points was the necessary 
consequence; but, notwithstanding these allowed differ- 
ences in regard to doctrine, the denomination was 
distinguished in common by its encouragement of in- 
quiry, by its opposition ta priesteraft, bigotry, and 
persecution, by its educated ministry, by the cultiva- 
tion of learning, and of the reasoning faculties among 
its ministers, and by the practical strain of their 
preaching, by attachment to the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, and hy activity in promoting every 
species of intellectual and moral improvement. 

If the English Presbyterians have effected so much 
good without any systematic co-operation and through 
the mere influence of a common feeling in favour of 
knowledye, liberty, and virtue, there can be no doubt 
that they might have effected far more by union and as- 
sociation: and, since a succession of legislative enact- 
ments, commencing with the Act of Toleration, and. 
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terminated by the Reform Bill of the last Parliament, 
have now restored them to a condition highly favor- 
able for their organization, it seems expedient that 
they should again combine for the support of religion, 
with the zeal and the sincerity of their forefathers, but 
with a more enlightened judgement, and a more tole- 
rant, catholic, and gentle spirit. 

_. Such a measure appears indispensable with a view to 
the faithful application of the remains of their property. 
A great amount of property in land, houses, and money, 
-and in all parts of South Britain, has been given for 
the support of Presbyterianism ; and yet, if employed 
in the service of religion, it is nevertheless not applied 
strictly to Presbyterian objects. If but a small portion 
of this property, now perhaps dissipated, misappropri- 
ated, or disregarded, could be restored to its proper 
channel, it might under a well-regulated system diffuse 
its fructifying streams so as to aid all the most important 
purposes of Christian benevolence. 

All sects and churches, with the exception of that re- 
ferred to in these observations, submit to rules and con- 
fess the advantages of union. The English Presbyte- 
rians themselves are as ready as their neighbours to 
combine for every purpose, except the common support 
of their religion; and to all who are acquainted with 
their congregations it is notorious, that their strength 
has been diminishing from year to year without inter- 
mission in consequence of their jealousy of interference, 
and their actual preference of Independency to Presby- 
terianism. 

Still a remnant may be saved ; and many circumstan- 
ces countenance the expectation, that, if the nucleus 
- of a comprehensive Presbyterian Church be formed, 
numerous congregations will by degrees gather around 
it, restoring Presbyterianism to its former vigour, and 
_ to far more than its former dignity, acceptance and 
- usefulness. 

At a time, when we call for reform in every depart- 
. ment of the State, and even in the Church of England 
- itself, it would be a lamentable inconsistency not to at- 
_ tempt reforming ourselves. The present times make 
us confess under innumerable aspects the utility of co- 
operation. Men of different shades of opinion show 
increasing pleasure in all plans, by which they are 
brought together on some common ground. But of all 
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‘the forms under which men can unite themselves into 
communities, Presbyterianism seems to be the most libe- 
ral, the most equitable, and the most effective. Unless 
therefore we could persuade ourselves, that of all human 
concerns religion is the most insignificant, we ought to 
be inclined to meet within its ample inclosure, and to 
become, what our venerable predecessors wished to be, 
Presbyterians not in name only, but in deed and in trath. 
A very encouraging circumstance is, that the Pres- 
byterians of Ireland continue their proper form of church 
government to avery considerable extent, and their 
Synods seem like the existing counterparts of those 
which may be produced in Britain. The union ‘of the 
advocates of free inquiry and religious liberty ‘in the 
two sister islands upon a plan of effective co-operation, 
must be among the grandest and most beneficent objects 
to which enlightened patriotism can aspire. 
The following Scheme is proposed for consideration, 
as containing all the first and most necessary steps to- 
“wards the formation of a Presbyterian Church for the 
empire of Great Britain and Ireland, comprising as an 
essential ingredient that principle of Free Inquiry which 
has characterised the English Presbyterians for more 
than a hundred years, and at the same time agreeing 
with the existing Presbyterian Churches in all their es. 
sential forms and methods of procedure. 


PROPOSED SCHEME. 


_ § 1. The Presbyterian Church of Great Britain and 
Ireland, may include any of the Presbyterian Church- 
es now established in the United Kingdom which are 
willing to conform to its rules. It will differ from them 
as they are now constituted in being more comprehen- 
sive, both in regard to the districts or localities which 
it embraces, and in regard to the latitude of opinion 
which it allows in the interpretation of the Scriptures. 

Any congregation of Christians, who meet. habitu- 
ally for the public worship of Almighty God, may 
belong to this body so long as they conform to its rules. 

Hence every member of this Church professes his 
belief in the existence, attributes, providence, and 
moral government of God; in the Divine Mission, 
miracles, and resurrection of Jesus Christ ; and in the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures as the authentic 
records of Divine Revelation. 
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But it is a fundamental principle of this Church, to 
leave to every individual the unimpaired right of exer- 
eising his own private judgment in the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, so that no creed of human invention, 
and relating to doctrines which are controverted among 
the professed followers of Jesus Christ, can be imposed 
by this Church, or assent to such creed be required on 
any occasion whatsoever, without dissolving the hond 
of union among its constituent congregations, and de- 
stroying its title to the property which it possesses. 

§ 2. Every congregation which wishes to unite itself 
to this Church, shall give an account of its permanent 
property, which account shall be entered in a book 
kept for the purpose, and shall relate more especially 
to the following points: viz. 

Where does the congregation assemble for public 
worship ; by what name is the edifice employed com- 
monly known; in whom is the legal estate vested ; 
whether freehold or leasehold; if held in trust, the 
purpose and objects as set forth in the trust or other 
deeds, for which it is so held; what is the tegzired 
number of trustees; who are now the trusteés;: are 
the terms of the trust complied with ; is there a chapel- 
yard or burial-ground; any parsonage-house, or other 
building, or any land or tenement belonging to the 
congregation, or to the trust; or any funds in money, 
or property of any other kind; by whom held, and 
how‘applied? The congregation shall also state, who 
has the right of appointing the minister; whether it 
has a minister; if so, his name and address: if more 
than one minister, which is the senior; are they co- 
pastors, or one an assistant: their names and addresses. 
Also, has the congregation any rules, or does it keep 
any record of its proceedings. 

: 3. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of Great Britain and Ireland shall.meet once a year. 

Its meetings shall be public. 

They may be held in the chapels, or other suitable 
‘public buildings of any congregation which belongs to 
‘the body. i 

They shall not be held for two years together in the 
same place. 

The General Assembly of each year, shall at its last 
sitting determine the place and time of meeting for 


the next year. 
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Every minister or pastor of any congregation belong- 
ing to thisChurch is entitled to be present, and to speak, 
vote, and hold any office in the General Assembly. 
But a congregation cannot have more than two minis- 
ters so qualified. 

The General Assembly shall also include Elders, De- 
puties, or Delegates, having the same privileges with 
the ministers of congregations, and elected as follows: 

A congregation which subseribes 2/. annually to the 
general funds of the Church, may send one Delegate ; 
a congregation which subscribes 5/. annually, may send 
two Delegates; a congregation which subscribes 10/. 
annually, may send three Delegates. 

After the first meeting of the General Assembly, 
the right of sending Delegates shall be allowed only in 

‘respect of ‘annual subscriptions, which have been paid 
for at least one year before that in which the Delegate 
attends the General Assembly. No Delegate can attend 
unless all arrears of the annual subscription, in respect 
of which he claims to attend, have been paid, including 
‘that of the year in which he attends. 

‘The General Assembly shall meet and occupy itself 
from day to day (Sundays excepted) with its proper 
business unti! that business is cuncluded, and from ten 
till four o'clock. 

Any Delegate who attends the General Assembly 
from the first tothe last day of its sittings, shall receive 
an allowance for travelling expenses from an officer or 
committee appointed for this purpose. Ministers shall 
not, as such, be entitled to this allowance. (But any 
congregation may choose its minister or ministers as its 
Delegates, and as Delegates they may claim the 
allowance.) 

No law or regulation of the Generali Assembly shall 
be valid, until it has been moved, seconded, and pass- 
ed by a majority of votes at a meeting of the General 
Assembly; referred to the General Assembly of the 
next ensuing year; and in like manner moved, second- 
ed, and finally passed by a majority of votes. .A law 
which has been passed can only be rescinded in the 
same way. 

A minister may be excused from officiating before 
his congregation for two successive Sundays, if his 
absence appears to him necessary on account of his 
attendance on the General Assembly. 
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Any university, college, or academy for the education 
of ministers may be represented by a Delegate or Dele- 
gates in the General Assembly, on the same terms on 
which a congregation is represented, provided that the 
education of such ministers is conducted with that pro- 
_ vision for the exercise of private judgement and free 
inquiry on religious subjects, which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of this Church. 

§4. The General Assembly may divide the united 
congregations into portions or provinces, determined by 
local convenience. 

The united congregations of each province shall be 
represented by a Synod. 

_A Synod cannot alter the bounds of its province with- 
out the approbation and consent of the General Assembly. 

Kach Synod shall record its acts, and make a report 
of them to the General Assembly, 

A Synod may in any case apply to the General As- 
sembly for advice or assistance, and may make to the 
General Assembly any proposals or overtures respect- 
ing the government, or support of the congrega- 
tions belonging either to its own peculiar province, or 
to the Church at large. 

The General Assembly shall also be regarded asia 
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(Mode of appointing Moderator, Clerk, and Treasurer, see below, 

11.) 
< Having chosen a Moderator, the General Assembly shall appoint 
a Clerk, ‘who may be re-elected from year to year. 

After prayer the Clerk shall commence the business of each sitting 
by reading the minutes of the previous sitting, which the Moderator 
shall put for confirmation ; ; and, when confirmed, he shall subscribe 
to them his name, the confirmation being understood to refer only 
to their accuracy as a record. 

The Moderator on retiring from his office shall receive an allow. 
ance for the expense of travelling to and from the place of meeting, 
reckoned in the same manner as if he were a Delegate. The Clerk 
also, at the expiration of each year of his service, shall receive his 
* travelling expenses, calculated on the same principle, and a stipend 
in addition, 

§ 6. The General Assembly shall choose a Committee, or Com- 
mittees, and appoint one member of each Committee to be its con- 
“ yener; such Committees to continue in office until the termination 
of the sittings of the next ensuing General Assembly, and to have 
power to add to their numbers. 

Their business shall be more especially ; 

» 1. To make the necessary arrangements for the nat General 
Assembly. 
2. To inquire respecting the desirableness of erecting Synods, or 
"altering the limits of those which exist. 

5. To inquire respecting the existing means of educating or pro- 
viding ministers for this Church ; to consider whether those means 
are now sufficient ; if not, to devise plans for supplying the deficiens 
cy, and with this view to confer on behalf of the Church, and to 

_such an extent as they see fit, with the members of any existing uni- 
versity, college or academy, 

4. To inquire whether sufficient means and opportunities exist, 
and, if this is in any case doubtful, to provide sufficient means and 
opportunities, by which every child connected with any congregation 

_in this Church may be instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, and the first principles of religion, 

§ 7. After the first meeting of the General Assembly, congrega- 
tions must be united to this Church after application for admission 
and consideration of their request. 

§ 8. No congregation belonging to this Church can appoint a mi- 
nister except from those who have been approved and licensed by 
the Church, 

§ 9. When a congregation is vacant (i. e. without a minister) the 
Church shall take care to supply it with preaching and the adminis- 
tration of other ordinances until the congregation shall supply the 
vacancy by the appointment of a minister. 

§ 10. On the first day of the meeting of the General Assembly 
in each year, after the appointment of a Clerk (see above § 5,) the 
General Assembly shall receive and consider the state of the accounts, 
and shall then appoint a suitable person to be Treasurer for the ensu- 

‘ing year. The Treasurer may be re-elected from year to year, He 

_ shall be a member of the General Assembly in virtue of his office, 
_ with the privileges and rights of a Delegate, except that he cannot 
“be appointed | Moderator or Clerk, 
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§ 11. Themode:of appointing the Moderator, Clerk and Treasu- 
rer, shall be as follows, 
Any person proposed shall first be put in nomination by means of 
a written paper, signed by two members present, as under: 
_ We propose A. B. as a proper person to be elected Moderator, (or 
Clerk, or Treasurer) to this General Assembly. (Signed) C. D. 
E. F. &e. 
The Moderator shall read these papers as they are handed to him, 
and shall ask, Does any member propose another candidate ? 
Supposing no other nomination to be made, the Moderator shall 
announce the names proposed, and put them to the vote alphabetically, 
If the largest number of votes is more than half the entire number, 
the election is determined. Otherwise the name which has thie small- 
est number of yotes shall be left out, and, after the Moderator has 
again announced the names with that omission, he shall take the 
votes as before, until there is a majority of the entire number of votes. 
The votes shall be first given by lifting up the right hand; but, if 
any member is not satisfied with this mode of decision, the Mode- 
xator shall call over the roll of the members present, and write 
down the vote of each who chooses to vote. 
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The following is the Address of the Synod of Munster, of the Re- 
monstrant Synod of Ulster, and of the Presbytery of Antrim, to 
His Excellency Marquis Wellesley, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
‘&e. &e. 

May iT PLEASE Your ExceLLency, 

« Tuk Synod of Munster, the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, and 
the Presbytery of Antrim—three religious bodies, distinguished 
from the other Presbyterians in this country, by the practical asser- 
tion of the sufficiency of Holy Scripture, the right of private 
judgment, and the rejection of human authority in matters of faith, 
have deputed us, at their ‘first aunual meetings since your Excel. 
lency’s re-appointment to the Chief Government of Ireland, to 
present their joint Address of congratulation on your resuming the 
arduous duties of that exalted station, which you have filled with 

so much honour to yourself and benefit to the nation. 
In your Excellency, we recognise a Nobleman, eminently dis- 
- tinguished during a long and brilliant public career, as the constant 
and efficient advocate of that civil and religious liberty, which, 

maintaining the genuine principles of Protestantism, we value @s 

amongst the choicest blessings of Heaven, Endeared.o the Dis- 

senters of Ireland at an early period of your Excellency’s public 
“life, by your eloquent. and powerful Parliamentary support of a great 
measure of justice, which secured to them a most important privilege, 
we have rejoiced to behold the same generous spirit animating all 
the decisions and exertions of your riper age; and we particularly 
congratulate your Excellency, in witnessing the acccmplishment 
of so many of those great and liberal measures which you so per- 
severingly advocated in less enlightened times, 
Ardently attached to that freedom, both religious and political, 
which was vindicated and bequeathed ,to us by our forefathers, and 
which we recognise as the birth-right of man, we not. only rejoice 
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in its extension to all denominations of our Christian brethren, but 
cherish peculiar thankfulness to Providence, that we have lived to 
see the foul stain of Slavery effaced from every portion of the wide 
territories of this Christian Empire. 

Under the ‘paternal sway of our Gracious Sovereign, we trust 
that the salutary measures already adopted by a wise and patriotic 
‘Government, and others which are in progress or contemplation, 
will effectually satisfy the reasonable expectations of all good sub- 
jects, destroy the baneful seeds of party discord, open the great 
resources of Ireland to industry and commercial enterprize, and 
‘unite all her inhabitants in loyalty to the King, obedience to the 

“laws, and good will to one another, 

We should do injustice to our feelings, if we did not particularly 
advert, with cordial and grateful approbation, to the new system of 
National Education, introduced into this country under the sanction 
of his Majesty’s Government. We beg leave to assure your Ex- 
cellency, from our own observation and experience, that this mea- 
“sure has been already followed by very salutary results; and to ex- 
“press our unhesitating conviction, that a system which provides so 
liberally for the literary, moral, and religious training of the great 
body of the people, without interfering with the doctrines or disci- 
pline of their respective Churches, will at no distant day, be gladly 
adopted in every portion of Ireland. 

Sincerely regretting that the spirit of party has, to some extent, 
obstructed the progress of wise and beneficial measures, we have 
the.zonsolation to believe, that, notwithstanding temporary excite. 
ments, a better disposition is steadily advancing in this country, 
and to know that the sober-minded and reflecting portion of the 
community, though not prominent or noisy, are very numerous, 
and rapidly increasing, 

We entreat your Excellency to represent us to our Gracious Soe 
vereign, as expressing the sentiments of no inconsiderable portion 
of the intelligence, pruperty, and moral respectability of his Irish 
Protestant Dissenting subjects—men eminently peaceable and loyal, 
grateful to Divine Providence for the many blessings they enjoy 
under a paternal Government, anxious to maintain the integrity of 

the empire, and sincerely desirous to live in Christian amity, and 

the exchange of all kind offices, with every class of their fellow- 

. countrymen, 

That your Excellency may enjoy many years of health and happi- 

ness, and that your Administration may redound to the increase of 

your own honor, by continuing to promote the prosperity of your 

. hative land, is our fervent prayer, 
; ROBERT FERRIS, 

Moderator of the Synod of Munster, 

ROBERT CAMPBELL, 

Mod. of the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster. 
WILLIAM BRUCE, 

Moderator of the Presbytery of Antrim. ’ 


HIS EXCELLENCY’s REPLY, 


‘Tus high testimony of the favour and good will of your respect- 
‘able Body, is received by me with sincere satisfaction, and demands 
the warmest expressions of my gratitude, 
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From the commencement of my public life, my most assiduous 
exertions have always been directed to promote the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, and to extend to all my fellow-subjects, of 
every sect and persuasion, the full enjoyment of every civil right, 
and the most ampleand free exercise of all matters of religious faith, 

These principles are founded in the genuine spirit of the Protes- 
4ant religion, and have been fixed in my mind, by that course of 
education, to which, with veneration and affectionate attachment, 
I must ever ascribe whatever meaus I possess, of serving my King 
and country, in my present most arduous station, 

With you, I rejoice in the final extinction of slavery in the West 
Indies, and in various other pooofs of the progressive wisdom and 
liberality of the Parliament, and of the Crown, by which impor- 
tant improvements have been established in every branch of our 
Institutions, 

The system of National Education introduced into Ireland under 
the sanction of his Majesty s Government, is now in full progress, 
and has already produced the happiest effects; and it is with the 
most cordial satisfaction that I have received from you, this day, so 
strong and so valuable an attestation of the merits and success of 
that wise and salutary establishment. 

All these advantages are secured and confirmed to us by the aus- 
picious disposition of our Most Gracious and Benevolent Sovereign, 
whose anxious desire it is, to comprehend all classes and descriptions 
of the subjects of his extensive realms, in one common bond of 
happiness and peace. 7 

To his Royal countenance and protection, it will be my grateful 
duty to submit the expressions of your Joyalty and affection, with a 
full confidence of a gracious and paternal reception. 


ORDINATION OF THE REV. GEORGE HILL. 


On Tuesday the 16th September, 1834, the Rev. George Hill, 
who had accepted of an unanimous call from the newly formed Re- 
monstrant Congregation of Battymonry, was ordained to the pas- 
toral charge of that interesting and promising settlement, by the 
Committee of Synod under whose care it has been placed, On 
this eccasion the Rev. Dr. Monrcomery introduced the service, and 
preached an able and impressive discourse from the words of the 
Apostle Paul in 1 Cor. ix. 16. “For though I preach the Gospel, 
T have nothing to glory of : for necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe 
is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel!” The Rev. Frercuer 
Briaxzety, of Moneyrea, then stated and defended the form of 
Church government and the principles of ecclesiastical communion 
recognised by the Remonstrant Synod ; and more especially dwelt 
on those religious liberties, which that Association guarantees to all 
its members: and which the Kemonstrants of Ballymoney had as- 
serted for themselves by withdrawing from the General Synod of 
Ulster and protesting against its usurping and oppressive overtures. 
He congratulated the members of the congregation on the unani- 
mity andgood Christian feeling which they had displayed ; and on 
the ordination of a minister among them who should be at liberty 
to learn and to teach the doctrines of the word of God, unfettered 
by human tests or creeds. The Rev. N, Atexanogr, of Crumlin, 
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then offered up the Ordination prayer, and ordained by the impo- 
sition of hands; and the Rev, W. Porrer, of Newtownlimavady, 
delivered a charge’ to the minister and people vof: Ballymoney on 
their relative duties. The large and’ handsome meeting-house erecte 
ed by the Remonstrants of Ballymoney was filled during the entire 
proceeding, by an intelligent and deeply attentive auditory, 

After the religious services of the day were ended, the Congre- 
gation entertained’ the Committee, and other Ministers, at a public 
dinner. The party, censisting of about fifty gentlemen, sat down 
in Crozier’s Hotel, at six o’clock, to.a very elegant and:sustantial 
entertainment. Samuel Allen, Esq. presided; and William Orr, 
Robert Rowan, and Samuel Smith, Esqs. officiated as croupiers. 
After the cloth was removed, the chairman proceeded to give a 
number of Joyal and patriotic toasts, which were responded to, in 
several instances, by admirable and appropriate speeches. Amongst 


the toasts, were the following :— ‘ 
The Rev. George Hill, the newly ordained Pastor of the Con- 
gregation. 


The Remonstrant Synod of Ulster. 

The Presbytery of Antrim. 

The Synod of Munster. 

Our reverend and respected guests, the Ministers who officiated 
this day, the able and uncompromising advocates of truth and liberty. 

The Ministers of other religious bodies, who have honoured us 
with their company. 

The Lord of the soil, our liberal landlord, Lerd Mark Ker, 

Our brethren of every religious denomination ; and may’ they ex- 
tend to us the same kindly teeling we entertain towards’ them,, 

Nationa] Education, the best foundation of liberty. 

Civil and religious liberty throughout the world. 

The agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of Treland,. 
Mr. John Caldwell, of New York, and our Unitarian brethren 
_in America. 

The Press, the best security of the just, and the scourge of the 
upjust. 

REV. DR. ARMSTRONG. ; 

Tue Senatus Academicus of the College of Geneva has recently 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity on the Rev, James 
' Armstrong, Co, Pastor of the Presbyterian Congregation of Strand+ 
street, Dublin. Independently of Mr. Armstrong’s personal 
claims to this distinction, the honour has been. bestowed. with .pe- 
culiar propriety by the University of. that city, whose.chureh he; so 
manfully and successfully, vindicated, some years ago, from, the 
atrocious caluimnies of abigoted and malignant faction ; and it can- 
tiot fail to strike the attentive reader as a remarkable indication of 
the progress of religious opinion, that this honour has-been conferred 
by the very Academy over which Caxviy; the inhuman persecutoriof 
the ‘martyred Sexverus, once presided with) uncontrolled. sway, 
upon an ‘unpretending, and unassuming, but most efficient supporter 
(of that great'truth for which Serverus suffered; and who, is him- 
self the successor of Emuyn, a confessor in the same glorious-cause, 
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CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS, 


In speaking of creeds and confessions, I refer to 
those which are not expressed in scripture language. 
A summary of doctrine written in scripture language, 
or the whole of the sacred volume itself, would not 
pass for a creed, with those churches that require sub- 
scription. They are not satisfied with the words of 
writers whom they admit to be inspired ; they must have 
the words of fallible men. Before we hear any thing, 
therefore, in favour of creeds, we naturally ask—were 
the Scriptures not expressed with sufficient clearness 
at first? and how does it happen, that creed-makers, 
either in Trent or London, or even in Westminster, 
can state the articles of the Christian faith, so much 
better than Christ and his Apostles ?_ 

If the sacred writers have omitted no important ar- 
ticle of faith, and have expressed all with sufficient 
accuracy and distinctness, it will require much ingenu- 
ity to invent a plausible pretence for putting aside their 
work, to make room for a human composition. That 
they have stated all that is necessary to be believed—all 
that is “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness”, I hope no man, 
who professes to believe that “all Scripture is given by 
inspiration,” will presume to deny. On this point, 
however, it is unnecessary to insist. All the compilers 
of creeds, even the Church of Rome that has Infalli- 
bility and Tradition ready to lend assistance, profess 
to find their doctrines in the Scriptures. The great 
objection is, not that the Bible omits the doctrines en- 
tirely, but that it has not stated them, with distinctness 
and precision enough, to serve as a creed. It is unsafe 
to let it speak for itself. These men will tell its mean- 
ing, if we believe them, much more accurately. 

It might be of use in simplifying the dispute, if we 
could learn, to what part of the Bible they object, as a 
confession of their faith ; or, it they admit that it might 
do very well, “so far as it goes,” will they point out, 

N ° 
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in what respect, they regard it as defective, or imper- 
fect, or obscure? Which of their doctrines does it not 
state, with sufficient accuracy and explicitness? Would 
they not be satisfied to declare, in scripture language, 
those doctrines which the Scriptures express distinctly, 
and to use human forms of expression, only when they 
conceive that the Bible fails to state their views fully ? 
The want of scholastic phrases, too, isa great and 
insuperable objection to the Bible, in their eyes. How 
could they tolerate for their creed, a book which con- 
tains no such words, as Reprobation, Trinity, Original 
Stn—and which gives so many cautions against judging 
our brethren ? No, the sacred volume is quite too liberal, 
and makes quite too much allowance for the scruples of 
a tendet conscience, to answer the purposes of creed- 
makers. They must have something to which a great 
many christians object—something which may create 
divisions—something which, when a man professes, he 
shows that he is disposed to submit meekly to human 
dictation, and that he has not a conscience of that sen- 
sitive description, which gives so much trouble to men 
who wish to lord it over their brethren. 
But, says the admirer of creeds, these tests are 
necessary to ascertain the soundness of men’s faith ; 
and we cannot keep the church clear of error, without 
them. No, I admit ; nor with them, can you keep the 
church clear of error, and hypocrisy too. The number 
of such persons as you would call unsound in the faith, 
will be very little diminished by the use of a creed, 
while hypocrites will be increased ten-fold. . Besides, 
while you receive into your communion, members who 
are defective in that charity, without which, the faith 
that could remove mountains is nothing, it is’ strange, 
that you ean allow of no defect in profession ; that you 
utterly reject the profession of those who profess to 
believe in the Scriptures of truth, He who professes 
enough, satisfies you, though he really disbelieve the 
half of your creed. Him who scruples about a single 
article, though he sincerely believed all the rest, you 
cannot endure. I take it for granted, that the man who 
scruples about signing your creed, in order to obtain a 
desirable situation, is truly sincere. The hypocrite or 
equivocator will give himself no concern about the 
means, provided he gain his end. Any confession is as 
‘good to him as the Bible;—he makes no distinction ;— 
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he despises enquiry, scruples, conscience, sincerity,,..as 
the folly of simpletons. Give him the lucrative office, 
he will profess, whatever you please. By confining him- 
self to the Bible, he might, to be sure, have been more 
secure of the truth; but by signing the articles which 
you, prescribe, he is more secure of pelf and preferment. 
But you will not perhaps admit that there is. more 
security—more certainty, of obtaining unmixed truth 
in the Bible, than in your fayourite volume. Indeed, 
if we may infer your.opinion from.your conduct, you 
hold the words of your favourite to be, every one, true 
as the gospel, while they express your opinions with 
far greater clearness. The objection then, still returns, 
if the profession of all that is in the Bible, be, insnffi- 
cient to secure the belief of your doctrines, with sincere 
men, either the Bible does not teach your doctrines, or 
it teaches them, less accurately than you require... If a 
man of competent understanding, respectable learning, 
and reasonable industry, .(without which, you, would 
not receive him into the ministry) cannot discover, with 
all the encouragement of popularity and preferment, 
cannot possibly discover your peculiar doctrines in the 
Bible ; something must be wrong either in the doctrines, 
or in the Bible. Are you afraid to let the prophets and 
evangelists tell their own meaning, in their own words? 
Is iit unsafe to trust exclusively to witnesses, whose 
testimony, .while it is perfectly full and clear, is admit- 
ted, on all sides, to be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth? Surely a plain, honest juror, 
who carefully examines their evidence, will not be 
better qualified for giving an impartial verdict, by 
pledging himself to believe every syllable in the speech 
of an advocate for one of the parties. , 
If we admit that.a confession of faith is necessary, 
we still require to determine, who shall draw it up. If 
the men whom Christ selected, have failed in express- 
ing his doctrines properly, whom shall we select, to 
express it, in a stile more Orthodox? If we must. be 
slaves, and, bear another yoke than our Lord’s, who 
shall be. our master? A great many claimants. present 
themselves to our notice, each declaring that he has.a 
right to the preference—each quite positive that all the 
others. are. detestable tyrants, or. base. pretenders. 
Knowing how completely a person is liable to be mis- 
led by partiality and self-love, we suspect that each of 
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them thinks of himself, “more highly than he ought 
to think,” and that his opinion of the others is much near- 
er the truth. If we judge of them, according to their 
representation of each other, we shall be. unwilling to 
swear allegiance to any of them, and gladly avail our- 
selves'of our Lord’s authority, to repress their ambi- 
tious dispute. “ Ye know that the princes of . the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that 
are great, exercise authority upon them; bat it shall 
not be so, among you.” Every one of the claimants, 
so far from being silenced by these words, now begins 
clamorously to assert, that the others are guilty of an 
abominable usurpation of Christ's authority, and an 
audacious attempt to be lords over God's heritage. 
Wach “exclaims loudly against the tyranny and over- 
bearing violence of the rest,—each begins to curse and 
swear, that unless we submit to him, we shall, without 
doubt, perish everlastingly. We soon become convin- 
ced, that if we wish for liberty or peace, we must 
leave such men, and adhere to Christ and his Apostles; 
to Christ and his Apostles only. 

As we attempt to escape to the protection of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, we are nearly overwhelmed 
with a torrent of abuse. For refusing to submit. to 
their dictation, we hear ourselves denounced as_here- 
tics, fiends, blasphemers, and deniers of the Lord that 
bought us. Unwilling to run any risk, in an affair of 
such importance, we determine to examine their seve- 
ral claims, lest they may have given a false account of 
each other. Foremost and most imposing, we behold 
him of Rome, in lordly state, armed with power, and 
assuming the high prerogative of infallibility. Could 
he convince. us, that he is really infallible, he might 
be qualified to correet any thing imperfect in the Bible. 
But we refuse to admit, that any such imperfections 
exist; and we are satistied by proofs which his. rivals 
lay before us, that his claim is unfounded. The Greek 
Patriarch, so'far as we can judge, from the distant view, 
appears to be nearly similar. Standing so far away, 
however, his claims to our homage are scarcely heard, 
and give us little concern. These two, we cannot but 
observe, have by far the greatest number of votaries ; 
but the others assure us, that numbers are not at all 
the test of truth. 
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The Church of England next engages our attention, 
disclaiming ‘infallibility, but requiring our ‘unfeigned 
assent and consent to every thing that she dictates, (We 
discover a striking difference, in external appearance at 
least, between her adherents and the followers: of \the 
carpenter's son, the fishermen of Gallilee, and the;tent- 
maker of Tarsus. She fails in attempting .to persuade 
us to bow to her authority, while she is fallible, and yet 
requires implicit obedience: in every point, from the 
profoundest mystery of her creed, to the colour: and 
form of the robes which we are to wear. 130 

~At last, we come to the Church of Scotland, whe 
presents the Westminster Confession of Faith,,and 
asserts, that “the purest churches under heaven,: ate 
subject both to mixture and error.” She is: not) better 
than “the purest churches under heaven;.” (xxv»5i) 
and if ‘she be “liable both to mixture and error,’ how 
can we put her creed on a level with the Scriptures, and 
sign'it as if we believed it to be secure from the very 
slightest mistake? She admits (Conf. of F. xxxi. 4.) 
that “all synods or councils, since the Apostles’.times, 
whether general or particular, may err, and have erred; 
therefore they are not to be made the rule of faithor prac- 
tice.” Yet she requires us to sign “the Confession of 
Faith agreed upon, by the Assembly of Divines, at 
Westminster,” as the confession of our faith. She is 
‘not infallible—she detests the claim. She only requires 
us to believe, that she never goes wrong.. She would 
not make the decrees of synods or councils, the rule of 
faith or practice; but every minister, every professor, 
every schoolmaster, every father who presents his ¢hild 
to be baptized, must, according to her order, profess eve- 
ry tittle of the creed which was dictated by an Assembly 
of Divines ;—a creed, embracing an endless number: of 
disputed points, and differing in many particulars from 
‘every other creed, and from the opinions of the great 
‘majority of christians. Far be it from her to judge. 
“But when we demur about asserting that the father of 
mercies, who is not willing that any should perish, has 
doomed the far, far greatest part of his offspring, in- 
cluding all the heathen world, to unspeakable, never 
‘ending torments; when we hint, that we do not wish 
to decide rashly on the subject, she waxes wroth, and 
asserts, with a yoice of thunder, “to maintain that they 
may, is very pernicious, aye to be detested.” » Were we 
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persuaded, that she is one of “the purest churches un- 
der heaven,” we must admit, that “‘the purest churches 
under heaven, are subject both to mixture and error.” 
We find that she is neither so meek and forbearing, and 
s0 consistent and secnre from error, as Christ and his 
Apostles; and, whatever reproaches we may suffer 
for our choice, we prefer Christ and his Apostles to her. 

What creed, then, are we to adopt? If the purest 
churches under heaven, “are subject both to mixture 
and error,” and if all synods or councils since the Apos- 
tles’ time “have erred, and are not to be made the rule 
of faith or practice,” where can we be secure of obtain- 
ing the pure faith? Where shall we find a guide, on 
whom we can implicitly rely, without either fear or 
danger of being misled? We must be satisfied with 
prophets and evangelists. If they have misstated any 
article of religion, or expressed any doctrine imper- 
fectly, or failed in any way “to declare the whole 
counsel of God;” neither the council of Trent, nor the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, can produce a 
commission from heaven, giving authority to supply 
defects, enlighten obscurities, and settle what has 
been left undetermined. 

Tam willing to grant, that several doctrines which 
we often hear declared to be most essential, are not 
clearly stated in the volume which I propose to be 
professed or signed. I grant that there are some doc- 
trines, which require the protection of a creed, im 
addition ‘to the Scriptures. Without this additional 
security, (now that the Inquisition is out of date,) such 
doctrines, as Zransubstantiation, Particular Redemp- 
tion, or Election and Reprobation, will be in manifest 
danger. Were they sufficiently protected and coun- 
tenanced by the Bible, and did they not require another 
guard, the lovers of those doctrines would be less 
eager about creeds, to impose on their brethren. If 
human doctrines must be believed, human creeds must 
be professed and signed. If human creeds be laid 
aside, the peculiar views which they inculcate; will 
speedily disappear. Take away “ the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth,” and the doctrines which man’s wis- 
dom teacheth, cannot be easily propped up much longer, 

Scripture doctrines are in no danger. And the man 
who really believes that his opinions are fully and dis- 
tinctly taught in the Bible, will not be very anxious for 
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a better confession of his faith, than the Bible itself. 
Its doctrines recommend themselves, without any creeds 
or clamour, or. persecution. The pure milk. of , the 
word is: grateful to the palate of every believer; but 
-the artificial preparations which are offered in its stead, 
atesloathsome to all whose. taste is not depraved, 
and will be swallowed only with threatening and vio- 
dence, unless the pill be so gilded, as to disguise its 
bitterness. _Creeds, 1 repeat it, are necessary for doc- 
trines that are not in the Bible ; but scriptural doctrines 
are expressed clearly enough in the scriptures. 
Without a creed, all christians will acknowledge, 
that.“ the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father;” 
(Ezek. xviii. 20.) but without a creed, all may not 
believe that the guilt of Adam’s first sin, is imputed to 
all:his posterity, or that all mankind sinned in him, 
and,.in consequence, are under the wrath and curse of 
God, and liable to the pains of hell for ever. (Conf. of 
F. vi. Shorter Cat. 16, 19.)* 
: Without a creed, all will acknowledge, “ that God is 
no respecter of persons; but in every nation, he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with him;” (Acts 10, 34.) and that “his command- 
ments are not grievous.” (1 John, v. 3.) But without a 
ereed, they may not all believe, that “ works done by 
unregenerate men, although they be things which God 
eonimands, and of good use both to themselves and 
others, are sinful, and cannot please God: and yet, 
their neglect of them, is more sinful and displeasing unto 


God.” (Conf. of F. xvi. 7.) 
Without a creed, all christians will acknowledge, 


that God hath * no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his way, and live;” and 
that the Father of mercies is not willing that any 
should perish; but that all should come to repentance. 
(Ezek. xxxiii, 11. 2 Pet. iii, 9.) But without a ‘creed, 
all may not beso certain, that from those whom he 


* The reader is requested to consult the whole passages, both in 
the Bible.and the Confession of Faith, I have quoted as briefly as 
I could; but this, I trust, can occasion no inconvenience, even’ 
with respect to the latter volume, since, in a part of ‘Ireland, where 
so many ministers have signed it, and so many fathers professed:to 
believe it, there can be no scarcity of copies ; for how bard would 
it be'to suppose, that men would profess to believe the whole of a 
human-composition, without reading it over very carefully. 
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blinds and hardens, he not only withholds his grace, 
whereby they might have been enlightened in their 
understandings, ‘and wrought upon in their hearts; but 
sometimes also withdraweth the gifts which they had.” 
(Gonf, of F. v. 6.) Pict ra tae sree 
Without a creed, all christians would acknowledge, — 
that “God-will- render unto every man, according to 
his. works; that there is no respect of persons with 
God,;,and that when the Gentiles which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these 
haying not-the law, area law unto themselyes, which 
show! the works. of the law written in their hearts.” 
(Rom. ii, 6,11, 14.) Bat. without a creed, all might 
not. believe, that “men. not professing the christian 
religion cannot be saved in any other way whatsoever ; 
be.they ever so diligent to frame their lives according 
toythe light.of nature, and the law of that religion they 
do profess, and to assert and maintain that they may, 
is very pernicious, and to be detested.” (Conf. of F. x, 4.) 
When we depart from the language of scripture, “we 
have no certainty of obtaining a perfect standard of 
belief, unless .we allow the claims of the Pope, The 
others admit their incapacity, when they tell us, what 
every body knows already, that they are liable to err. 
Without infallibility, no set of men are competent to 
dictate the words of a creed, and to forbid any one 
who does not sign it, to bea preacher of the gospel. 
Let it be as true as the gospel, in every sentence but 
one, and let that one contain a single error ; the situa- 
tion of all who enforce this confession, becomes awful 
indeed.. They oblige every one that enters the church, 
to profess and to hold error; and they audaciously 
exclude all who scruple at what is not perfect. _Some 
candidate for the ministry, who is not blind to the 
human part of their creed, is tempted, against his 
conscience, to profess the whole; (the case is possible ; 
would to God, that it could not be illustrated by hun- 
dreds on hundreds of examples!) and thus enters on 
his» sacred office, with aliein his right hand. Are 
they guiltless, who put the stumbling block in their 
brother’s way ? The possibility of enforcing error, the 
. encouragement. given to hypocrisy, the temptations 
held out, to tampering with conscience, the exclusion 
from their master’s service, of sincere men, who will 
not adopt a fallible form of belief; dangers of this 
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kind they disregard, for the sake. of an imaginary 
advantage, which they call “uniformity of faith.’»>At 
the best, even granting that uniformity of faith will 
cover a multitude of sins, even granting that’ they ‘are - 
certain of securing faith that could remove mountuins ; 
still to enforce a creed that contains one single error, ‘is 
only doing evil that good may come. They admit that 
they are fallible, they say that the purest churches 
under heaven, are subject both to mixture and error, 
and that all synods or councils since the Apostles’ time, 
may err and have erred; yet if the council that drew 
up their creed, which contains thirty-three chapters, 
some of the chapters embracing not less perhaps than 
a hundred points in theology, * have inserted one 
error, one word contrary to the divine truth, one unne- 
cessary dictate of man’s authority, what language can 
express their presumption in forcing such a creed on all 
teachers in the church! How can they justify  them- 
selves for shutting out from the ministry every consci- 
entious man, no matter what may be his talents, his 
piety, or zeal, who refuses to be a partaker of their 
error, and who states his belief, “not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the holy 
spirit teacheth.” 
Titus. 
——— 


THE JEWS AND SAMARITANS, + 


Tue descendants of Abraham were first called He- 
brews, or the Strangers, and he was himself called 
Heber, or the Stranger, by the Canaanites.. This seems 
to have been the name that was most prized by them 
even in the days of St. Paul, who values himself on 
being a Hebrew of Hebrews, or of the purest blood of 
Abraham. After the time of Jacob or Israel, his de- 
scendants were called Israelites, until the separation of 
the kingdoms under Rehoboam, after , which the ten 
tribes that followed Jeroboam retained the title of the 
Kingdom of Istael, while Judah and Benjamin consti- 
tuted the kingdom of Judea and their inhabitants. were 


* The very first chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
consists of ten sections, and the first of these sections is a para- 
graph of fifteen lines. ’ 

+ For Ahaz, see page 299. For Esther, see page 539, For 
Danie}, see page 391. 
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styled Jews, which is now the name of the whole nation, 
though I believe they themselves prefer the name,of 
Hebrews. , After the captivity of the ten tribes,, and 
the introduction of an Assyrian colony, that country. 
obtained the appellation of Samaria, and. the inbabi- 
tants were denominated Samaritans. _When Shalma- 
neser had gained possession of Samaria, and subjugated 
the kingdom of Israel, he transplanted the greater part 
of the inhabitants into remote provinces of Assyria, 
and replaced them by a colony of his own subjects, par- 
ticularly from Cuthah. The effect and probably the 
object. of this policy was,to disable the Israelites from 
renewing the war, and to strengthen the population of 
his empire by an accession of an intelligent and civilized 
people. , 6) es? 

The expatriated Israelites, being scattered over re- 
mote provinces, gradually Jost all recollection of their 
respective tribes or common origin; and were finally dis- 
persed so as never to be heard of since, though ingeni- 
ous men have searched for traces of them in yarious 
parts of the world. . Within these few years, an_at- 
tempt was made by Mr. Israel Worseley, to revive and 
confirm an opinion that the savages of North America 
are the descendants of the ten tribes. The Assyrian 
Colony being insufficient, both in numbers and industry, 
to cultivate the whole of the land of Israel, part of it 
became desolate, and the beasts of the forests availed 
themselves of that opportunity to resume the dominion 
of which they had been deprived by the increase of our 
species. Suspecting that this calamity was occasioned 
by their neglect of the god of the country, they applied 
to the king of Assyria, who sent them one of the captive 
priests. The consequence was only the addition of 
the worship of Jehovah to their former idolatry; for 
the heathens had no idea of any jealousy. among the 
Gods. “So these nations feared the Lord and served 
other graven images; both their children, and their 
children’s children; as did their fathers, so do they unto 
this day.” Bids 

Notwithstanding this corrupt state of their religion, 
and their abandonment of the law of Moses, they entreat- 
ed the Jews on their return from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity to be allowed to co-operate with them in rebuild- 
ing the temple. This was refused, with indignation, 
and this refusal was the first cause of the antipathy be- 
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tween the two nations ; for the Samaritans represented 
the people of Judea to the king of Assyria in’ such a 
light, that he put a stop to the erection of the temple, 
and the repairs of Jerusalem. The repeal of this decree, 
accompanied by an order to the Samaritans to assist 
the Jews in their operations, was an additional provo- 
cation. Notwithstanding this repulse, they persevered 
without intermission in their opposition to the building, 
till at length it was finally completed by Nehemiah, 
who proceeded to make a separation between the de- 
scendants of Abraham and the mixed multitude of 
strangers, with whom they had contracted affinity ; and 
obliged them to separate from their strange wives and 
their children. 

The son of the High Priest, having married a daugh- 
ter of Sanballat, the Governor of Samaria, fled to. his 
father-in-law for protection. Sanballat soon after ob-. 
tained permission to build a temple for the accommo- 
dation of his Jewish subjects upon mount Gerizim, and 
to appoint Manasseh, high priest. In this choice of a 
place they were directed by history, which informed 
them, that Abraham and Jacob had both bui!t altars on 
that mount. It was also rendered remarkable by the 
blessings, which Moses had ordered to be pronounced 
on it, before the Israelites passed over Jordan. The 
erection of this temple was directly contrary to the Mo- 
saical Law, which, in order to maintain unity of faith 
and affection, had forbidden that sacrifices should be of- 
fered in any place except the temple of Jerusalem, and 
enjoined every Jew to appear in that temple thrice in 
every year. {t was therefore a schismatical division of 
the church, and kindled the most violent and inveterate 
religious antipathies. But another unhappy consequence 
of this transaction was, that Samaria became the refuge 
of the refractory Jews, who fled from justice or refused 
to comply with the ecclesiastical laws. The controversy 
was therefore embittered by every religious and _politi- 
cal prejudice. Their religious animosities were not sof- 
tened by the abolition of idolatry among the Samaritans; 
and their political resentments were inflamed by the re- 
collection, that the people of Samaria had obstructed 
the Jews in re-building Jerusalem after the Babylonish 
captivity. As neither party was at liberty to wreak its 
‘yengeance on the other by open hostilities, they resort- 
ed to the more harmless weapons of anathemas and 
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curses; and as they found these spiritual implements 
made no deep impression during the present life, they 
set an example, which religionists have not been slow to 
follow, of entreating the Almighty to exclude them from 
habitations of the Blessed, and giving them a_ hearty 
recommendation to the powers of darkness and perdi- 
tion. This detestation of the Jews for the Samaritans 
has continued ever since; and that it was in full force 
in our Sayiour’s time is evident from his conversation 
with the woman of Samaria, and several other passages 
in the Gospel History. The bitterest reproach, that 
the Jews could invent against our Saviour was, that 
‘he was a Samaritan and had a devil,” and to this day 
they call every one whom they detest a Lutheran, ora 
Samaritan, _When our Lord was passing through a 
village of the Samaritans, the inhabitants would not 
receive him, “because his face was as though he would 
go to Jerusalem,” and he appeared to be on his journey 
to one of the great festivals. When his Apostles, inflam- 
ed with the spirit of party, would have called down fire 
from heaven on them, he only replied, “ Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of ; for the son of man is 
not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save,” and pass- 
ed on to another village. Our Lord himself was not 
actuated by these prejudices ; for though he forbade his 
disciples to preach in any city of the Samaritans, he 
was not influenced by national or religious prejudices, 
but by a fixed principle, which he observed during the 
whole of his ministry, of confining himself to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. He knew that the har- 
vest was sufficient among them; and that they were 
better prepared for his reception than any other people. 
By prematurely associating with the Gentiles or Sama- 
ritans, he would have excited invincible prejudices a- 
gainst himself without furthering the cause of religion, 
but rather greatly retarding it. The parable of the 
good Samaritan too had an evident tendency to discou- 
rage these invidious distinctions ; and also the notice he 
took of the Samaritan, who alone of the ten lepers re- 
turned to give God thanks. To conclude this detail, 
which cannot be uninteresting to any studious reader of 
Scripture, who was unacquainted with it before, the 
controversy between the Jews and Samaritans turned 
on these three points. 1. The Samaritans received only 
the five books of Moses, 2, They rejected the pro- 
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phets and the traditions of the elders ; and3. They'es- 

teemed Gerizim, to be the place “that God had chosén 

out of ail the tribes to put his name there.” : 

This account of the animosity that subsisted between 

the Jews and Samaritans suggests some observations on 
bigotry and uncharitableness, on which it is always de- 
‘sirable to have distinct ideas, and never more so than 
at present. I shall accordingly make use of it for this 
purpose. 
_ By bigotry I mean an obstinate and unreasonable 
attachment to an opinion. By uncharitableness I un- 
derstand, that partiality to our own sentiments, which 
induces us to think unfavourably and wish ill to those 
who differ from us, merely on that account. Bigotry 
is a fault of the understanding ; uncharitableness, a vice 
of the heart. 

_ Our attachment to a favourite opinion is not bigotry, 
except it be obstinate and pertinacious: for, how un- 
reasonable soever any opinion may be, yet, if it be not 
pergnied in, the person who has taken it up, is no bigot, 

ut probably a man of candour. On the other hand let 

a man persevere ever so long, and with ever so much 

zeal in any sentiment, he is no bigot if he can’ prove 

his principle and justify his zeal. 

_. In like manner, no person is uncharitable, except’ he 
has a propensity to think unfavourably of another man’s 
morals without reason, or to wish him ill merely because 
he differs from him. He may condemn his opinions in 
the harshest and most peremptory language; and de- 
nounce them as ruinous to the eternal interest of man, 
yet retain his brotherly love for their advocate. 
~~ A man may therefore be a bigot’ without being un- 
charitable. He may obstinately persist in an absurd 
opinion without suffering it to affect his sentiments of 
those who reject it, or his wishes for their welfare. But 
this will not often happen; for, being persuaded that 
the truth of the doctrine he maintains is so evident, 
that no honest mind can doubt it, he will form unfavour- 
able opinions of the morality of his opponents; and as 
every man takes it for granted, that the Supreme Being 
agrees with him on such subjects, he proceeds to con- 
elude and assert, that his adversary is not only a heretic, 
but that he will without doubt perish everlastingly for 

‘his heresy. Nothing can secure a man from going through 

this process, except a better understanding than usually 
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falls tothe lot of a bigot, or an uncommon fund of good 
nature.,,.A bigot, therefore, isin great..danger of \be- 
coming uncharitable; and again, the ,uncharitable, man 
is,in, all, probability a bigot ; for he must in general -have 
formed.a, very obstinate and unreasonable attachment to 
hisyown sentiments, before he makes them tlie standards 
of virtue and of the divine approbation. | There are;:no 
doubt, some principles, the profession of which. indicates 
a bad heart. . But these are few in number, and one who 
has.taken a liberal view of the world will find, that they 
are fewer than he at first suspected ; for he will discover, 
that.men are often better than even their religious, prin- 
ciples. , One who professes a pure religion indeed; is.al- 
ways less pure than his faith; but he-who. professesya 
corrupt one is. generally better, than. his. professions, 
Such persons do-not see nor take the trouble. to:inguire, 
how. fara favourite doctrine would lead them ;. but gene- 
rally.stop and refuse to follow its directions,;.as soon as 
ititransgresses the bounds of human nature, or se 
the.feelings of the human heart. 

Hence it appears too, that the tah cibritablers man sis;a 
worse christian than the bigot, because he combines the 
faults of both characters. Nay, the. bigot,, ifnot tn- 
charitable, is innocent with respect. to his neighbour, 
and rather an object of pity than resentment.; Im other 
respects, however, he is not innocent ; for he must have 
sadly neglected the culture of his mind, suffered ).it (to 
be: miserably overrun with weeds, and even, refused: to 
haye it cultivated by others, or he could never have sunk 
jnto such a state of ignorance, or risen to/such aipiteh of 
pride and self- -sufliciency. 

But though uncharitableness in religion be a very 
grievous fault, and a very common. one, the, limits of 
this disposition are often extended too far...A man, who 
thinks unfavourably of his neighbour, merely; ‘because 
they do not agree in opinion, and wishes bim ill either 
inthis world or the next, for that or any other reason, i8 
certainly uncharitable ; but.I can go no fartherthan this. 

If, after you coolly reflect upon the nature and, tens 
dency: of any partigular tenet, you cannot avoid thinking 
thatiit) must produce an effect unfavourable to,virtue); 
aridjaften calling in the aid of experience; ;you conclude 
without\any influence from malevolent passions, that it 
usually has this operation, you ought not te be deemed 
‘uneharitable for thinking a person who» entertains this 
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tenet less worthy of confidence or esteem than anothér 
who ‘reprobates it:' Thus no one could blame you for re: 
fusing to trust your property in the hands >of ones" who 
denied the right of property, or asserted the innocence of 
thefts «This exception, however, depends‘ entirelyon 
your freedom from malice or any other unworthy affec- 
tion;*when you form this judgment. 
‘If on any account whatsoever you wish a man to’be 
miserable hereafter, you not only deserve, but aré in 
great danger of being so yourself. ‘But I can con- 
ceive a man to be firmly persuaded, that the belief of 
acertain doctrine is essential to salvation, and that of 
another inconsistent with the favour ef heaven ; and 
even that he himself will be saved by it, and all the rest 
of'the human race damned for their unbelief, without 
being uncharitable.. We may think, and justly, that he 
is a bigot ; but he may be a charitable bigot. This’ in- 
deed is a rare character ; because the mind can scarcely 
beso much imposed upon without some aid’ from‘the 
malevolent affections ; and aman must, for the® most 
part, ‘have brought himself to think the welfare of his 
fellow-creatures a matter of little moment, before he 
will suffer his hopes for their happiness to be extinguish- 
ed by any speculative or theoretical opinion. Still, how- 
ever, the reverse of this is possible. One may wish fer- 
vently;:‘and labour sincerely, and pray devoutly, for the 
salvationof mankind; one may lament with anguish 
the wretched and irretrievable state in which he thinks 
they lie; he may be ready to endure any thing short 
of the divine displeasure to redeem them from this state’; 
nay, with St. Paul, he might be content even to be ac- 
eursed of God for his brethren; and yet consider them 
as irretrievably lost, except they embrace this all-suffi- 
eient doctrine ; and who wil! call such a man uncharita- 
ble?) I¢may admit of a doubt, whether aman can be 
found who would answer this description in all’its parts; 
but there can be no doubt, that many of those who think 
that al! men will be damned, except their own sect,’ are 
sincerely concerned for the consequences of! this decree, 
and spend their lives in making proselytes om this;amia- 
ble'principle. To doubt this, would itself be: want:rof 
charity: ‘Iffany man thinks that none of! those deluded 
bigots of ‘whatsoever denomination, wish for’ the salva- 
tion of their! brethren, I must suspect) him: of being: un- 
charitable himself, at least’ of being a bigot.) “And if 
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they do, wish and, labour, for the, conversion.of hereties 
to their faith.on this amiable, principle, how,can;they.be 
denominated uncharitable? The fact is, that let a man’s 
sentiments, concerning his, brethren, be, ever)so untayour- 
able, he is not chargeable with want,.of, charity,,; except 
they be also unkind, and originate .in, hatred, .envy;,or 
some other species of uncharitableness... If .you.be con- 
vinced by argument, or what. is the same thing, if you 
have from early youth imbibed inveterate. prejudices, 
which operate upon your mind like arguments, and, thus 
dispassionately believe, that all. mankind, are in a state 
of irretrievable.reprobation, you are, no more, guilty of 
uncharitableness than if you ran into an error in.mathe- 
_Matics ; because there is no more malice. in the one-case 
than in the other. ree 
_.1 fear, it would appear paradoxical, were I to sng- 
gest, that.even a persecutor might; be charitable... Yet 
Lhope it is possible. I would gladly persuade myself, 
that,those men, in other respects great. and good, who 
both before and since the Reformation, exercised. seve- 
rity upon their fellow-christians, and .even_fellow-pro- 
testants, and afterwards cheerfully submitted to the same 
sufferings themselves, were not influenced by, xancowr, 
_and the gall of bitterness.. That they were bigots must 
. be admitted; but I would fain hope, that.some of them 
were not actuated by personal resentment, or,gratuitous 
ernelty, but rather misled by a passion for propagating 
the truth and extinguishing error; and.this their .zeal 
burned with such an unquenchable flame as to.consume 
their good sense and their tenderness, and led, them.to 
think the lives of a few individuals, who obstrneted. the 
progress of the Gospel, a matter of little moment.. But 
whatever we may say in extenuation of such enormities, 
when committed under an invincible delusion, nothing 
can be pleaded for them, when occasioned, by. wilfulper- 
verseness of sentiment, indifference to the .criesiof hu- 
manity, or personal animosity, to the sufferer.., And 
whatever may be said of former ages, or, distant lands, 
it is scarcely possible, that in these countries, «and, at 
this period, of society, any person should do.violence 
to.his fellow-creatures on account. of their religious ,sen- 
timents svithout the most, diabolical dispositions.;,and 
nothing, should put us more on,our guard, against indulg- 
ing, or in any degree: giving way to bigotry; | than,the 
fear of its leading us to those atrocious extremes of un- 
charitableness and persecution. 
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Having thus endeavoured to correct the error of those 
who give the words bigotry and uncharitableness too 
great an extent, by styling those bigots, who only per- 
sist peaceably, though firmly, in asserting the truth, 
and those, uncharitable, who have no ill-will against any 
who dissent from them, let me now make a few remarks 
on a misapprehension of a different kind. It is imagin- 
ed by some, that bigotry and uncharitableness are con- 
fined to religion, and that these are the peculiar blem- 
ishes of religious zealots; at least, those who exclaim 
against all who are guilty of these sins in religion, 
never take the trouble of inquiring, whether they them- 
selves be not bigoted and uncharitable on some favourite 
points of a different nature. They are, possibly, exempt 
from these defects, where modes of faith are in question, 
because they are indifferent to religious controversy, 
perhaps not remarkable for religious principles or know- 
ledge. They think, therefore, that they may safely 
rail at their neighbours, who are hurried by their zeal 
for a good cause into some degree of warmth, perhaps of 
anger. But were they to consider the matter coolly and 
maturely, they would sometimes find, that they them- 
selves are bigots, and are ready to become persecutors 
in some cause of very inferior consequence. I cannot 

“be thought to undervalue any business by saying, that 
it is of inferior moment to religion; for, however men 
may err and differ on this point, almost every man thinks 
the prevalence of his own religious sentiments a matter 
of very great moment; and all agree, that true religion 
is the most important subject ever presented to the hu- 
man mind.* It exceeds every other inthe same propor- 
tion, that God excels his works—eternity, time—-spirit, 
matter. If our condition in this world be important, 
only as it affects our fate in another, no subject can be 
put in competition with religion. True religion is of 
so pure and peaceable a character, that it will never 
apologize for turbulent or unrighteous passions ; but it 
is so momentous as to justify zeal and perseverance; 
and should these degenerate into any unworthy excess, 
the goodness of the cause will be admitted as some ex- 
tenuation. But what extenuation can we find for the 
bitterness, arid wrath, and malice, and evil speaking, 
which abound throughout the land, on inferior questions, 
especially when we consider the trivial and transitory 
subjects of their contentions, and reflect, that the ephe- 
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meral insect, man, who is the author of all this distur- 
bance, which destroys the happiness of his transitory 
life, remains indifferent to the great events which await 
him in the next stage of his existence, is wholly occu- 
pied with contentions concerning matters often of a 
trifling nature, and suffers these contentions not only to 
disquiet him here, but to disqualify him for a pure, be- 
neyolent and peaceable existence hereafter ! 

There are, no doubt, many important interests involy- 
ed in the affairs of this world. Virtue and religion, 
temporal and eternal happiness, depend so much on the 
just regulation of rights, duties and authorities in this 
life, that hardly any thing can be more worthy the at- 
tention of an enlightened mind, except virtue and reli- 
gion themselves; but the men who are most liable to 
run into intemperate excess are generally incapable of 
comprehending any great view of these subjects, and 
therefore fix upon some inferior matter of just sufficient 
consequence to wrangle about. And though they were 
qualified to discuss the highest and most enlarged prin- 
ciples, surely they do not become more so by indulging 
in mean and malevolent prejudices and practices. 

There is another error which prevails on this subject, 
namely, that bigotry and uncharitableness operate only 
on one side of a question; and in particular, that the 
friends of civil and religious liberty are free from 
these blemishes. . For my own part, I have not found 
this to be always the case. I have scen such a tincture 
of these vices among persons of every party, both in 
politics and religion, and sometimes have detected them 
lurking in such pure and enlightened minds, that T can 
make no exception in favour of any party. Their 
existence does not depend so much on the peculiar 
tenets which set, them at work, as upon the general 
temper of the mind: and as far as I have been able to 
discover, bigotry and uncharitableness are in the joint 
proportion of the ignorance, pride, envy, and preju- 
dice, with which the mind is infected. 

Ignorance and narrow views of men, and Opinions, 
is a principal source of these vices. If the bigot be of 
an A rank, either absolately or relatively to his 
neighbour, or think himself so, he is probably influ- 
enced by pride, and impatience of contradiction. If 
he be of the lower order, he is not free from envy, 
either spiritual or carnal, And let him be. in. what 
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station he will, his mind has probably been diligently 
furnished with prejudices in his youth. 

This is not a flattering picture of human life, neither 
can it be said to be a partial one, for it condemns. all 
parties. But I believe it isatrue one. No evil prinei- 
ples make greater havock in human life, or more’ ra- 
vage this our paradise, than bigotry and uncharitable- 
ness. They are evil genii, which follow that holy 
angel zeal, and so generally do they defeat his efforts 
for promoting the perfection and happiness of. man, 
such devastation do they make in this garden of God, 
that one is almost tempted to wish, that zeal would 
take his flight to heaven, provided bigotry and unchari- 
tableness would return to hell. Nay, they so imitate 
his angelic form, that most men think them the same, 
and we require the spear of Ithuriel to detect the fiend. 

It is observable, that politics and religion, are the 
subjects that have excited most bigotry, fanaticism, and 
persecution. The mathematical sciences, admitting of 
demonstration, are less liable to controversy than any 
other. The profession of medicine is not sufficiently 
understood, to interest the multitude. The professors 
of this art, are therefore suffered to fight their own 
battles; and the principles of chemistry may be 
subverted and re-established without producing a fer- 
ment, when a dispute about an incomprehensible and 
almost imperceptible difference in theology, would 
overthrow a church or a kingdom. Law, (when it keeps 
clear of politics,) as well as metaphysics and morality, 
and. polite literature, when they do not intermeddle 
in divinity, are equally harmless. But every man finds 
himself interested in religion and politics, and every 
man thinks he understands them. Therefore they 
have been the fields on which the most obstinate and 
bloody battles have been fought, and therefore is, it 
peculiarly necessary to warn men against those animo- 
sities, which are so inconsistent with the duties of a 
good citizen, and the temper of a good christian. 

Oar experience of modern times, may convince us, 
that political contentions may be condueted with a 
degree of enthusiasm, bigotry, and cruelty, equal: at 
least to what has heretofore been occasioned by theo~ 
logical controversy. And an impartial review of form-, 
er times might induce us to suspect, that when spiritu- 
alirancowr, aud theological bitterness, have risen. to 
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their greatest height, they have been supported by 
avarice and ambition. When religious controversy has 
no connexion with worldly views, it is a very harmless 
thing. Let it give no assistance to oppression, to 
despotism, or faction, or resistance, and let govern- 
ment take no part in the controversy, and it will no 
-more agitate the world, than a dispute about a nostrum, 
a problem, ora picture. Politics are chargeable with 
most of those dissentions which have been imputed to 
religion. It is not long since bitter hostilities were 
waged by Geologists, under the titles of Neptunists, 
Vulcanists, and Plutonists, Wernerians, and Hutton- 
ians ; and now asperity and acrimony, begin to appear, 
even among professed advocates, of peace and order, 
the political economists. 


ERASMUs. 
—>— 
SCRIPTURE ITS OWN INTERPRETER. ; 
No. V. 


( Continued from page 258.) 


ACCIDENTAL circumstances have prevented me from 
continuing this series of papers regularly. 1 now re- 
sume them with the view of ascertaining what it is that 
Scripture teaches on the great questions at issue be- 
tween the Calvinistic divines and the rational Chris- 
tians. There is, I know, a desire to represent the ra- 
tional Christians as persons who trust entirely to reason, 
and take Revelation only so far as it tallies with what 
reason has previously taught them. This is a misrepre- 
sentation of the meaning of the term. The rational 
Christians are most thankful for the supernatural reve- 
lation of his will, which God has vouchsafed to man, 
and are most willing to make it the rule of their con- 
duct and the guide of their thoughts; but such are their 
views of Divine Wisdom, that they consider that there 
can be no truth more clear than this—that what the Di- 
vine Being teaches us in any one way must be perfectly 
consistent with what he teaches us in every other way. 
Taking due precautions not to allow our rational powers 
to be debilitated or perverted, we may feel assured that 
the genuine dictates of those powers will not be contra- 
dicted by any revelation of God’s will. There may be 
an immense enlargement of our knowledge—there may 
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be a,correction of those errors into which men fall when 
they, endeavour to, push their powers beyond their legi- 
timate.sphere... But there can be no contradiction be- 
tween what reason has uniformly and consistently taught 
to.all sober-minded, thinking men, and what has been 
conveyed to us by holy men under the direction of the 
Holy. Spirit, graciously vouchsafed for the purpose of 
recalling men from their idle wanderings, and bringin. 
them, back to a knowledge of the truth. What I have 
said.of the genuine dictates of the intellectual faculties 
is equally true of the moral feelings, and admitting all 
the depravation, corruption, and abominable perversion 
of the true feelings of our nature, that had taken place 
in the world prior to the coming of Christ; it appears 
to me unquestionable that men have always had the 
means of distinguishing the true from the false, the ge- 
nuine-from the corrupt. These amiable feelings requi- 
ring no concealment, fearing no rebuke, but recom- 
mending themselves to every man’s conscience, must 
have been at all times approved of by God. 

These views have, | think, been supported by the 
passages that I have already adduced, in illustration of 
what Christ and his Apostles taught concerning the 
conduct, the duties, and the destiny of man, In pro- 
ceeding with my design, I find it necessary to pass 
over many texts bearing upon these points, and tending 
to, substantiate my conclusions to an extent far beyond 
their immediate importance; by proving that the same 
feelings and principles which come prominently forward 
in leading passages, pervade incidentally even those 
parts where they are least expected to occur. 

In the 16th chapter of Luke’s gospel we have the pa- 
rable of Lazarus and Dives, or the rich man, proving 
the value of charitable dispositions and liberality to the 
poor, and clearly intimating that they might have been 
taught these duties by Moses and the prophets, ‘and 
therefore prior to the coming of Christ. | 
(xviii, 9—14. The parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican is very instructive on many points of practical 
religion. With reference to our present subject it proves 
the existence of moral distinctions, and the acceptable- 
ness.of one virtue, humility, prior to faith. in Christ ; 
and»consequently concurs with every thing in nature 
and.revelation, in refuting that most. extraordinary doc- 
trine, that all actions done prior tothe coming of 
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Christ, were sinful, because they proceeded from a 
‘being incapable of any thought, word ‘or deed, that 
was not sinful. 

» 1 do\not observe any other points’ in Luke’s gospel, 
that have not been noticed under the parallel places in 
Matthew's or Mark's. 

John, ix, 1, &c. “And as Jesus passed by, he saw a man 
which was blind from his birth; and his disciples asked him, ‘say- 
ing, Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind ? Jesus answered, ueither hath this man sinned nor his pa- 
rents, but that the works of God should be made manifest. in him.’’ 

‘Although Ido not consider that these words imply an 

absolute freedom from sin, on, the part of, the. man or 
his parents, but simply, that the blindness was: nota 
punishment for any sin on the part of bis parents or 
himself: yet I think it very improbable, that such Jan- 
guage would have proceeded from a divine teacher, the 
fundamental principle of all whose teachings, and)of 
all that his Apostles were to teach, was the original 
sinfulness and the total depravity of man. .The sareas- 
tic remark of the Pharisees in v. 34, “ Thou wast:alto- 
gether born in sin, and dost. thou teach us?” omight 
have its literal meaning, or be only considered as'a 
hyperbolical expression to denote. their opinion of the 
sinfulness of the man; but cannot be looked. upon \by 
any christian sect, as in any way proving the. doctrine 
of original sin. 

The gospel of John is full of beautiful discourses, 
from Christ, illustrating and enforcing the kind ‘and 
benevolent ‘affections, good will and love to one. ano- 
ther, as the grand effect to be produced by his gospel : 
and no two things can be more at variance with each 
other, than this spirit of Christ's teachings, and the 
spirit of what are called orthodox systems; causing 
those who should be the ministers of peace, to stand 
aloof from their brethren, with hatred in their hearts, 
and van angry scowl upon their countenances, and. to 
inculcate lessons of bigotry and uncharitableness, of 
bitterness and malice, that are too easily léarned, and 
too faithfully practised in society. 

‘Acts or THE Aposties. In beginning my selections 
from: this’ book, I wish to premise that it does not 
containall the acts of all the Apostles; nor all the acts 
of anyone Apostle; but simply some of the’ principal 
proceedings, especially on the part of Peter and Paul, in 
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establishing the christian faith and worship, in some ‘of 
the most) remarkable parts of Asia and Europe! In 
the accounts that are given of the preachings' of the 
Apostles, we cannot expect to find the whole of what 
was said, nor even.a very comprehensive summary. This 
would have been impossible; but we have reason''to 
believe, that by comparing all their teachings with one 
another; we may arrive at the knowledge of the prin- 
cipal points on which they insisted, and it requires lit- 
tle logic to discover that those points in which all their 
accounts agree, were of more importance, and constitute 
the fundamental truths of the christian religion. 

In looking to this book for its intimations, as to. 
what the: Apostles taught, after being favoured with 
the extraordinary gifts of the spirit; we are to bear in 
mind; that all these instructions were given to persons 
who were utterly ignorant of the whole subject, and 
who required therefore to be informed of all the prin- 
éiples of christian faith, as well as of christian prac- 
tices's:This. circumstance makes the book of infinite 
importance to us; because we, as the descendants of 

‘ Gentile converts, are deeply interested in knowing, 
what points were necessary to be known and believed, 
in order'to make aman a believer in Christ, and enti- 
tléd ‘to the privileges and blessings promised to believers. 
‘Acts ii, 37, 58. “ Now when they heard this, they were pricked 
in their heart, and said unto Peter, and to the rest of the Apostles, 
Men-and brethren, what shall we do? ‘Then Peter said unto them, 
Repent,and be baptized, every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost.”” ; 

“There is no trace of any supernatural. influence here 
in producing that change of mind, which is called re- 
pentance, which was the first step towards becoming a 
disciple; and which was in this case the effect of the 
earnest appeal of the Apostle Peter. Upon repentance 
they were to be baptized, and after baptism, they were 

_ promised the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit. So 
that the only thing supernatural in the case was after 
the work of repentance and conversion had been:com~ 
pleted, In v.40, too, he desires them to save themselves 
from that untoward generation; but if. any rational idi- 
vine were now to pretend that any man could save him-< 
self, “ would be scouted as a heretic or,an infidel.;, + 

ii. 26. Unto you first God, haying raised up his.son Jesiis, sent him 

to bless you in turning away every one of you from his iniquities.”’ 
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»' This is a very clear declaration of the purpose of ‘God 
in the mission of Jesus Christ: » It was not to‘save‘men 
in @ state of sin, but from a state of sin. «It was notto 
have every thing done for them, and nothing’ done dy 
them: but it was to produce a feeling of penitential 
sorrow for the past, in the first instance.” Inthe 8th 
chapter, the conversion of the Ethiopian was brought 
about by Peter’s explanation and application-of that-re- 
markable prophesy in the 53d chap. of Isaiah: proving 
that it was fulfilled in the case of Jesus Christ, and that 
he was/consequently the extraordinary person promised, 
and tu whom these prophetic intimations referred.» We 
may contrast with this the conversion of Saul in the sac- 
ceeding chapter which was miraculous ; and apparently 
for the purpose of marking out more conspicuously that 
remarkable individual who was to be so eminentl yin 
strumental in bringing about the conversion of theGen# 
tiles to faith in Christ. 
./The instance of Cornelius the centurion: in the 10th 
chapter, is itself decisive as to the estimation in which 
the benevolent actions of a heathen were held ‘by Gods 
for we are told that his prayers and his alms were'¢ome? 
up for a memorial before God ; and this was the reason 
why he was singled out to be the person: with whon 
that great enlargement of the Gospel scheme by the 
admission of the Gentiles was to commence. |, Contrary, 
therefore, to what Calvin so. strenuously” insisted von, 
God had respect to good works done in an unregenerate 
state, as affording a sufficient reason for preferring Cor- 
nélius before all other Gentiles, to be the first fruits of 
the Heathen world, received through grace unto the 
hope of Eternal Life. 

From the 13th chap. the principal subject of the book 
is Paul, whose labours and exertions in promoting 
that faith of which he had been so bitter a persecutor, 
are summarily mentioned. It might naturally be ex- 
pected from the circumstance of his discourses in the 
Acts being to persons totally ignorant of the whole 
matter, that he would dwell principally on what we 
may’ call the historical rudiments of the Christian 
Religion: He no where takes that view that might be 
expected from one convinced of the Calvinistic doctrines; 
but dwells on those points more connected with practi- 
cal religion. He does not talk of vicarious sacrifices, and 
an atoning death paying an infinite debt to the inexo- + 
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rable majesty of heaven; but constantly brings forward 
the resurrection and a future judgment as the most im- 
portant points for a Christian to know : holding out, to 
the Jews the superior advantages of the Gospel over the 
law. of Moses, to the Gentiles the deliverance from idola- 
try and superstition ; and to beth free pardon and remis- 
sion of sins upon sincere penitence and faith in the Lord 
Jesus: resisting strenuously all attempts to bring the 
Gentiles under the yoke of the Jewish Ceremonial Law. 
In his memorable address to the Elders. of the Church 
of Ephesus, for whom he sent. to meet him at Miletus, 
recorded in Acts xx, 17, &c., Paul asserts, that he 
kept back nothing that was profitable unto them ; and 
then states, that the subject of his preaching, was to 
testify both to Jews and Greeks, repentance towards 
God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
are points that enter into all christian creeds; and he 
totally avoids all those doctrines which are thought by 
many, to be the “articles of a standing or falling 
church.” And in that most eloquent and beautiful of 
all speeches, excelling the boasted models of Greece 
and Rome, the speech to king Agrippa in Acts xxvi, 
Paul states, that the way in which he proved himself 
not disobedient to the Heavenly vision, was to “show 
unto them of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and through 
all:the coasts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that 
they should repent and turn to God, and do works meet 
for repentance.” I should have mentioned also, that 
in Acts xxvi, 25, when he was speaking to Felix con- 
cerning the faith in Christ, the topics on which he 
enlarged, were those of “righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to cume.” 
Ihave thus briefly adverted to the contents of the 
Acts of the Apostles, as from the. circumstances of the 
book being taken up withthe travels of the Apostles, 
and with their explanations of the great historical facts 
on which the superstruction of christianity is built; we 
could not expect any detail with respect to what chris- 
tians were expected to do after their conversion. The few 
instances in which these points are adverted to, harmo- 
nizé with the practical strain of Christ’s own teachings, 
I intend to pass on to the Epistles, which often enter 
minutely into duties, and contain more detailed views 
with respect to parts of the christian scheme. 
EREUNETES. » 
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oRVANGELICIsM is often spoken of as Synonymous with 
Calvinism. This language, however, is not conipléetely 
accurate. It is true, that Evangelical Preachers’ are; 
for the most part, Calvinists. But it is trie) at''the 
same time, that there is much Evangelical Preaching, 
which is not, essentially, Calvinistic. Calyinism, now- 
a-days, as connected with Evangelical Preaching,” ra- 
ther colours all the topics ‘introduced, than forms’ any 
important portion of them. That stern and forbidding 
system, in fact, is for the study and not for ‘the’ pulpit. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts that have beén ‘made, 
all ‘the ingennity which has been expended,‘all ‘the 
tomes which have been written inthe vain ‘attempt°to 
find “Calvinism ‘in the Bible, it has invariably’ beén 
driven at last, to protect itself by the aid of metaphy- 
sics, the parent from which it sprang. Tt is, perhaps) 
one of the strangest of the inconsistencies in the history 
of theology,—a history in which strange inconsistencies 
are nothing rare; that human reason should bé'so 
continually disclaimed by the adherents’ of “a: creed; 
which one single point of it being first established, -ig, 
throughout, a system of the severest logic. It is ‘said, 
that there is a bye-law of the Bank of England,’ which 
rohibits the election of a Scotchman to the ‘office of 
director. Admit but one, and it is presumed, that “the 
whole board, so closely do all Scotchmen stick together, 
would speedily become North Britain. Now, the creed 
of Scotland is, if we may use the phrase, as clanish 
as her children. The five points, indeed, are scarcely 
so much five different doctrines, as five different ‘phases | 
of the same doctrine. Concede the dogma of Original 
Sin, which is but another name for the total depravity 
of human nature, and all the rest inevitably’ follow. 
The total depravity of mankind, involves’ their total 
incapacity to obey the will of God, theit ‘total incapa- 
city, the absence of all conditions of salvation, andthe 
absence of all conditions, again, an arbitrary’ déerée. 
Henec, the dogma of Predestination, which,’ howéver, 
afew timid Calvinists, frightened by’ their Owit fHith, 
may hem and haw and ‘hesitate, involves in %its °erue 
Orthodox import,’ both reprobation \ and election. “But 
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the heirs of salvation| being irrevocably adopted, every 
spiritual blessing, must, of necessity, be restricted 
exclusively to them, and as it would involve a contra- 
diction, to suppose'that the greatest’of those blessings, 
the,death, of Christ, could haye,any influence, either 
actual,or, potential, of . which individuals irrescuably 
reprobate could take advantage, it follows the dogma of 
“< particular, Redemption.” The redeemed,, then, must, 
of courses; lay, hold of the means appointed. by, redemp- 
tion; but, sunk, as they, are, in sin, this can. only. be 
accomplished. by an act of, grace; and as, their natural 
hatred of all, holiness, induces them to strive against 
the),grace vouchsafed, that sovereign. influence, must 
needs, be irresistible, or else of no effect, and thus. we 
get.the fourth of the Calvinistic dogmas. But we,have 
only conducted the chosen number to. the period of 
their, conyersion, and the decree would after, all_be 
baftled, if they were subsequently permitted to fall 
finally, away. Something else, it will be evident, is 
required to crown the Calyinistic column; the ,parts 
already erected. would, without a copestone to protect 
them, crumble into pieces; and, accordingly, the, Per- 
severance of the Saints, is regularly laid on, inorder to 
make, the whole consistent and complete. The reader 
willthus perceive, how closely dovetailed into, each 
other.are the dogmata of Calvin, and with what, consis- 
tency, logicians who deduced their consequences so accur 
rately from the premises laid down, and who, moreover, 
as every one knows, invariably proceed to disproye that 
freedom,of the, human will, which it is the essence ,of 
their system to deny, by arguments founded, upon 
God's, knowledge, (an attribute of Deity, which, al- 
though adopted by. revealed, is the, obvious, dictate of 
merely natural religion,) and the influence of motives 
upon. human action, (a profound philosophical question 
we, admit;,.but.one upon which the sacred writings 
are altogether silent ;) with what consistency, we, say, 
logicians, of. this. description can affect to frown, down, 
what,,they are pleased, to term, “carnal reason,” and 
presume to, pity,.other people, who, at least; pretend.to 
deriye their peculiar principles from scripture. ....., 
.oBut,Calyinism, in its length and breadth and logical 
arrangement,,, though, often advocated in, private,, is 
seldom or; neyer publicly proclaimed., The Calyinistic 
preacher; generally speaking, no, sooner, starts, in. his 
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earéer, than he begins to run away from: his, peculiar 
doctrines. His practical common sense, overpowers 
his speculative creed. He knows that his ebject must 
bé'to excite his auditors to action or belief, and),that.a 
broad announcement of their incapacity, weuld neutra- 
lize/his efforts. To what purpose should he hold, forth 
éelestial beatitude, to animate a man who knows>that 
whether or not, he is to be a partaker of the unutter- 
able glory, was determined by one whose purpose’ fails 
not, before ever the heavens were stretehed out, and 
while the earth, as yet, was formless, and void, ? 
Would not an exhortation to flee from the . wrath, 
which is as a consuming fire, sound like a -solemn 
mockery, were the vietim, at the same time; told, that 
his doom was fixed from all eternity, and that) chains,, 
God-forged, impalpable, indeed, but all-embracing,, 
had bound him from his mother’s womb, to» feed. for- 
éver, the torturing worm that dies not, and writhe in 
the agony of the everlasting flame? These things the 
Calvinistic preacher knows full well. Wise, im his ~ 
generation, he is not so imprudent as to declare; at. 
once, what he thinks to be the whole counsel. of God. 
Thus it comes, that Calvinism has her exoteric) and-her 
ésoteric doctrines; her doctrines for those who are» yet 
to’ be° converted to her views, and her doctrines for 
those’ already brought within her pale. (To preach 
predestination to a set of sinners, would be ‘a danger- 
dus downfal,” for what effect could it produce, except 
to harden'in impenitence ? Predestination, therefore, is 
not merely kept in abeyance, but a style of exhortation 
which is directly hostile to predestination, usurps /its 
Seat; and from the way in which the. preacher, talks, 
you would imagine that he had never heard of sucha 
work as the Westminster Confession. - But the doctrine 
whieh could only paralize, if presented at the outset of 
‘the Calvinist’s ¢areer, becomes very precious,.when he 
has advanced to a certain distance on‘ his journey. >) It,is 
not until'we have been made believers by adverse agen- 
‘vie8; that'we are prepared to lay hold upon election, 
‘and ‘that'tenet'being then imparted to us, the assurance 
which it brings with it, is of course, no: little comfort. 
° Thus? that alarm; which isothe prime mover, inthe 
“Machinery “of conversion, is imfused “by appeals. to,-a 
sense of accountability, which excludes the idea of any 
absolute decree; andthe peace iattendant,,upon that 
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conversion, is\afterwards perpetuated by  teachingsthat 
all things’are.immutably overruled for the good of ;the 
elect! It must be confessed, that there is here conside; 
rable dexterity. To be sure, it does appear;to, belong 
somewhat'to the school of Loyola. It would, seem,to 
involve.a‘ sort of mental reservation, which we. would 
rather expect’ to find covered by the vestments of the 
Jesuit, ‘than by the plain Genevan cloak. It shows, we 
think, that what may be termed pious. frauds, .are 
practised by more people than the Papists. But, how- 
ever this‘may be, it produces its effect. 
Evangelicism, then, as far, at least, as its pulpit minis- 
trations are concerned, is not universally.,Calvinistic. 
Though its: advocates, generally speaking, hold, such 
views, they do not always preach them... We shall, 
therefore, not charge the sins of Calvin upon the; Kvan- 
gelical Preaching, generally. The observations, which — 
we may feel ourselves compelled to make shall be confin- 
ed to topics upon which Evangelical ministers, ofevery 
description, equally dilate. aiurivig 
© We have, already, borne our testimony to the strict- 
ness of deportment, amounting, in many instances, to se- 
verity; by which our Evangelical brethren, are) distin- 
guished.* The licentious atmosphere of the Play House 
andthe Ball Room they shun as they would, effluvia, 
life-consuming. Unless the Bishop of Norwich, intend- 
edto' offer a personal affront, he would not dare to, ask 
an Hivangelical curate to take a hand in the, game,,of 
whist, for the frequent perpetration of which, that, ye- 
nerable prelate was, some time ago, publicly arraigned. 
We need scarcely say, that horse-racing and fox;hunt- 
ing are amusemeuts which all persons, at all careful 
about their religious reputation, will sedulously,ayoid. 
No matter how sweetly a young girl may have warbled 
Moore’s Melodies, in her days of unbelief, let, her, but 
onee become a serious character,” and).Philomel, is 
mute. After all this, it may seem strange to,cast,upon 
Evangelical principles and Evangelical, preaching the 
“imputation of immoral tendency, We, donot; say,; of 
course, that the body is, at the present, day).corrupt. 
We cannot, indeed, concede to it that decidedly, super- 
eminent, ‘and almost supernatural purity of practice (to 
which it occasionally lays claim....We, know,.to0;, well 
GR Goi ais 24. Letetes stents 
*® Preaching and teh Nows, - 9 bwigtisos 
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that human imperfection flows from a perennial fountain 
to believe that the stream has done much more than 
change its channel, which may, at first sight, appear to 
be dried up. . The ‘old sérpent” is too tenacious of ex- 
istence to be very easily destroyed, and the snake, we 
doubt, not, is scotched, much oftener than killed. But 
still, no candid man will, we think, take it upon him to 
assert that the genuine Evangelicals of his acquaintance, 
be they churchmen, Methodists, Independents, Metho-' 
dists or Presbyterians, are not, for the most part, favor- 
able specimens of the Christian character. The causes 
which tend to preserve Evangelical morality at an eles 
vation, which, evangelical principles being taken into 
consideration, appears to us, unnaturally lofty, we have, 
already, endeavoured to explain.* We there traced to 
circumstances, effects which are often pointed to as the 
products of a ereed, and attempted to show how the en~ 
thusiastic advocates of a reformed faith—a faith which, 
if, not actually the preaching of a new revelation, is, at 
least, the equivalent re-publication of one long-lost, 
might find in the peculiarity of the position in which 
they were consequently placed, incentives to an/austeri= 
ty. of manners, destined, in all likelihood, to pass away 
with the occasion that produced it. To these conside« 
rations. we. cannot, at present, afford more than this 
brief reference. We harry on to lay, rapidly, before 
the reader, the grounds upon which we prefer against 
Kyangelical preaching, the serious charge which we have 
just brought forward. 

Ths Church of Rome, erring in one direction, had 
unyarrantably exalted the doctrine of merit. The Re- 
formation, on the other hand, influenced by a natural 
spirit, of opposition erring in another direction, unwar- 
rantably, exalted the doctrine of Grace. Justification 
by faith alone was, as every body knows, the animating 
principle of Luther's preaching. This tenet, he cou- 
fesses, produced, even in his own time, its natural re- 
sults.,..“Of this sort,” says he, “there are very many 
also.at this day, which profess the Gospel with us, who 
being delivered from the tyranny of the Pope, by the 
doctrine of the Gospel, do dream that the Christiati 
liberty is a dissolute and carnal liberty to do whatsoever 
they list. From the period of the Reformation, down 
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to the present, ‘Antinomianism of various ‘descriptions, 
has/continued to: disfigure tho history of the’éhtirch: 
Thesum and ‘substance vf the Antinomian error i 66h= 
tained im the proposition that a believer's! interestin 
Christ's atonement, abrogates, altogether, the necessity 
of ‘obedience to the moral law. That law, once honor 
ed by the awful sacrifice of Calvary, no longer rages; 
itis:said, against the redeemed of God. This system 
has been termed, and not unaptly, “Calvinism run’ to 
seed.” . How Antinomianism naturally rises from 
Calvinistic root, it requires no great perspicacity to see: 
But though Calvinism be a short cut to Antinomianism, 
itis not the only road. Evangelicism of every kind, by 
a rout a little more circuitous, must, we think, arrive 
alternately at the same destination. The idea of°an 
arbitrary decree, tends, no doubt, to free a man from all 
solicitude about his doings ; for although it would be an’ 
enormous crime to oppose the will of God, it is one which 
no mortal can possibly commit. But a preacher who 
says not a word about an arbitrary decree, may, never- 
theless, be the unconscious instrument of “evil just as 
great. ‘What Evangelical is there who does not make 
it his: toast, that in season and out of season’ he: pro- 
mulgates the great doctrine of salvation by faith alone.’ 
Now, if Iam to be saved by faith alone, how can*good 
works benecessary to salvation; and if good works be 
not: necessary, why should they be practised?! We 
know, well enough, the play upon words which ‘is put’ 
forward by way of reply to this staggering interrogatory: | 
We are saved by faith alone, it is said, but not by faith 
which is alone. The indulgence by sundry grave did 
vines of solemn trifling of this kind might well provoke 
a smile, were it not that what is sport to us, ‘is death to 
thousands. Word catching and wire-drawing, the work 
day world will never comprehend. Not in one case‘out 
of one hundred, indeed, is the qualifying context intro. 
duced atvall; and, even when it is‘allowed: to’ peep out’ 
ofya period here-and there in the course of an ‘animated 
address;:the people give but little heed'to what acéeords 
soil withthe preacher's prevailing style and sentimétit? ‘ 
“ Yow are) saved iby faith alone,” proclaims’ the’ pastor?» 
« buteyet, sislogeily 8 at etna 
nwob 1th Vo suwon fe upon but yet pig mes 
But yet, is as a gaoler to bring forth 
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Stich’ will natarally ‘be the exclamation ‘of the flock. 
Christ, no’ doubt, is preached, and powerfully preached, 
but how?’ Is it Christ the teacher? No. Is it’ Christ 
the example ? No. It is Christ the sacrifice, and nothing 
else‘whatever. Let us hear a divine of much eminenee; 
and, we believe, of distinguished piety,—one whose name 
is in all the churches, and who, not long since refreshed 
with his presence, the faithfal in this country,—we mean 
the Rev. Dr. Malan, formerly of Geneva. 

‘¢ T say to you who profess to believe the word of God, that if -you 
believe sincerely in the name of, the son of God, as you have declared 
you.do, you ought to know that you have everlasting life. Tf, 
really, having renounced your own merits and worthiness, you look 
to'and depend upon the blessed Son of God, as a debtor upon a 
merciful. surety, —if, as you have confessed, you receive within your 
heart, both the sentence of the holy law against you, and the gra- 
cious gift of ,the righteousness of God in his, Son, incarnate, and 
crucified;.if you are witness to your own , Conscience aud soul, that 
you seek to, be found in him, clothed with his garments, and enveloped 
in bis;robe, and salyation,—if such is the inward persuasion, belief, 
and reliance. of your heart and mind,—Oh! humble yourself,—give 
glory and adoratiou and thanks unto the Lord, for you are one of 
the blessed elect for whom Christ died,—chila of God,—say to your 
God, Abba, Father,’’* * 

.Now, we ask; would any plain person, hearing or read- 
ing an,address of this description—an address, be it obser- 
ved, which is intended as an answer to the most awfil of 
interrogatories,—* What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life? ,ever discover that moral obedience was, in any de- 
gree, auxiliary to his salvation? Is there, in the whole 
of it, any mention of works or worthiness at all, except 
an evidently implied injunction to renounce them alto- 
gether? According to Dr. Malan, moreover, thé éx. 
istence of a saving faith is to be evidenced,—how ?—b 
the believer's life and conversation? No; bat by “the 
inward persuasion, belief, and reliance of his own mind.” 
Alas! who knows not that the delusions of insanity are 
neither more frequent nor more gross than the delusions 
with which sin can cheat her blear-eyed followers ?— 
who, knows not the readiness with which we confound: 
the shadows. with substances, and console ourselves by 
the substitution of feelings for fruits,—the excitements 
of passion for the evidences of principle! By far the 
ablest and most eloquent defender the Evangelical Clergy 
ever had, was the late Robert Hall. In his review of 


* Theogenes, a dialogue upon justification, by Caesar Malan, 
D, D., London, 1828. 
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“ Zeal without innovation,’ their preaching is held up_as: 
little short of perfect. But in his preface, to, Chase's 
“‘“Antinomianism Unmasked,” he either'sees a little farther, 
himself; or, having no adversary to refute, allows US.L0, 
see a, little farther. To the following extract, taken, 
as it is, from a champion of the party, we beg the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

«©The tendency, it is to be feared, of much popular and orthodox 
instruction is to bestow on the belief of certain doctrines combined 
with strong religious emotion, the importance of an ultimate object, 
to the neglect of that great principle that “ eireumcision is nothing, 
and uncircumcision is nothing, but the keeping of the command: 
ments of God.” ‘The paucity of practical instruction, the practice 
of dwelling almost exclusively in the exercise of the ministry on 
doctrinal and experimental topics with a sparing inculcation of! the 
precepts of Christ, and the duties of morality, is abundantly suffi- 
cient without the slightest admixture of error, to produce the effect 
of which we are speaking, nor is it to be doubted that even holy 
and exemplary men have, by these means, paved the way for Anti- 
nomianism * * **, Before 1 close this preface, I must be permitted 
to add that the prevailing practice of representing the promises of 
the Gospel as unconditional, or, at least, of carefully avoiding the 
Gbvious phraseology which the contrary supposition would suggest, 
appears to me directly to pave the way to Antinomianism.”* 

Here, surely, is testimony which will not be impeach- 
ed. The rule that the best evidence should be given, 
of which the case admits, is clearly testified by its pro- 
duction. But Mr. Hall, although he goes to a consi- 
derable length, might safely have proceeded farther. 
He says, that it is the “prevailing practice to repre- 
sent the promises of the Gospel as unconditional.” ‘This 
is not the case. The Evangelical Preacher does‘ pro- 
claim that there is one condition, and but one, without 
which the promises of the Gospel are never to be reali- 
zed. Is this condition, then, obedience to the moral 
law? Not at all—it is the very contrary; it is the 
transgression of that law. ‘“ More people,” says Alleine, 
somewhere in his renowned “ alarm,’ “have been 
damned by their graces than by their crimes.’ This 
sentiment, watered a little, perhaps, but not much wea- 
kened, after all, forms an important ingredient ‘in the 
beverage with which the Evangelical Pastor satisfies 
the thirsty of his flock. Hearing a minister of this class, 
you are tempted to imagine, that a man is never in such 


danger of damnation as when he is doing good. “The 


.* Hall’s Works, by. Gregory, vol, 4, p. 206. 
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great Evangelical position is, that the soleobject of 
the moral law is to destroy the Sinner, as it is called, 
avid, by that means, to bring to Christ. Shall we be 
contradicted by any one who possesses a competent 
knowledge. of the, subject when we say..that our Lord 
is:never held out as a Lawgiver always and exclusively, 
but as the awful sacrifice by which a broken law was mag- 
nified ? Hence are the most monstrous interpretations ; 
interpretations which, if parallelled by Unitarians would 
call forth a burst of execration from every, quarter of 
the land; forced, without companction, upon the plain- 
est. passages of Holy Writ, Take, for example, the 
sermon on the Mount. We have heard of a ranting 
Antinomian who, told his flock, that Christ was but a 
young.man, when he delivered this discourse, and,that 
he knew much better afterwards.* Christians, of the 
old school, indeed, were accustomed to venerate» 
it as the noblest announcement of the wisdom which is 
from above, that ever descended upon mortal ears—to 
bind_it for a sign upon their hand, and for a frontlet 
between their eyes,—to trace the power of God in the 
moral miracle that, from a mountain in Judea, and from, 
a peasant, in no respect superior, as far as this world’s 
pomp and pride were visible, to the mean itinerant who 
in,our,own day, might draw, upon some. far, hill side, 
an. unlettered throng around him, there was proclaimed 
arule of life which put to shame. the vain philosophy 
of, proud and polished Greece ; of which the divine sim-. 
plicity upraised its tranquil brow above all, the wrinkled. 
subtleties that distracted the academy, which inculeated 
a nobler fortitude than was ever preached within, the 
precincts of the. portico, which. offered. more of true 
delight, than ever allured a votary to the intoxicating 
pleasures of the garden! But, Christians, of the. old 
school, were, it seems, mistaken all this, time. They. 
erred, we, are told, not knowing the Seriptures,,, and 
Evangelical commentators have discovered that, our.Lord, 
had.a meaning much more recondite than that; which, at 
first. sight, appears. The Rev. EKdward Irving. is,.no, 
doubt, a, sad heretic, but. heretical as. his views: may, 
be, about; the sinfulness of our Lord’s human nature, 
and the continuance of the gift of tongues, the follow- 
ing passage is soundly Evangelical. 


* From the Essay prefixed to Evans’ “ Sketch.” 
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‘How congenial this dortrine is with the mind) of Christ, isanas 

nifest from /his;sermon.on the Mount, wherein he; doth takeyup the 
leading, precepts of the moral, law, and extend, and enlarge, and 
refine, and apply them to sucha degree, as to make every man 
utterly and miserably guilty ; and ever, and anon, he addeth, ‘that 
except their righteousness come up to this pitch of perfection, ‘théy 
cannot see the kingdom of God, Did Christ intend by: this exten= 
sion and enforcement of the ten commandments, to make his: discie 
ples miserable, by hedging them, round with such a pointed: fenee, 
whereof every point was death? No, but he meant to conyict the 
pharisaical spirit of self-satisfaction, with certain attainments of obe- 
dience, and at the same time, to shut his disciples up unto the righ- 
teousness which is by faith.’’* 

In precisely the same unceremonious manner aré 
innumerable other portions of sacred Scripture handled. 
“ What good thing shall I do,” says the young’ inan, 
“that I may have eternal life?” Our Saviour replies, 
“If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” 
Some persons having eyes, and seeing not, might serious- 
ly think that our Lord intended this as an exhortation 
to his auditor to observe the moral code. But to this 
interpretation the Rev. Edward Cooper,—a man’ of 
great weight and influence with his party,—and, strange 
to Say, an animated writer against the Antinomians, de- 
livers an emphatic “no.” And good reason has he to 
interpose his negative, for how could he, on any other 
ground support the great Evangelical position which he 
thus lays down? “The justification of a sinner has’ xo 
connection with his own personal obedience either to the 
moral or ceremonial law,—in the act of his justification, 
his own performances are not taken into account.”+ It’ 
is vain to urge, that preaching of this kind. is, when 
properly understood, extremely favourable’ to moral 
practice. Were we even to admit this to be the case, 

and we protest we see nut how we could do so with an 
thing like truth,) we should still contend, that by the 

reat mass of the community it will not, and ‘never can 
fe properly understood. When every practical in- 
junction in the Bible has been ingeniously ‘explained 
away,—when the sinner is authoritatively told,’ that 
répentance and amendment are alike incapable of pro- 

itiating, in any degree whatever, the favour of” his 


offended God,—when good works are never allndéd to, 


* Irving’s Discourses on the Last Days, pp. Ayam app isehS oh 
+ Sermons by Rev: Edw. Cooper, chaplain-to Rt. Hon,—the Earl 
of Courtown, dnd late fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford, p. 55. 
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except, perhaps, to be compared to murder and.adultery, 
—to straw, or stubble, or filthy rags;—when the:gospel 
isheld’forthas-a system in whieh thére are neither ifs 
for duds, “neither terms nor conditions,’—and a Saviour 
is proclaimed, who requires nothing from his people but 
sin enough, and strong emotion,—is it inthe naturevof 
things to suppose that men will long continue: to prize 
that::holiness;'in which. no..man- shall see.the» Lord, 
and men» 'will exhibit no tendency to relinquish an-an- 
profitable labour? Circumstances may check*this ten- 
dency, and it is clear they often do-so.» But itds just as 
clear,,that whenever those circumstances,are, withdrawn, 
whenever. the .opinions we. have) deseribed,, have,by 
their prevalence and popularity succeeded inputting 
down ‘4 watchfal opposition, Antinomianism, and that 
hot speculative but practical, has always appeared in giant 
strength, .. Throw. your, eye over the, catalogue of any 
English Evangelical bookseller, and observe. the “checks 
to Antinomianism,”»and ‘“ cautions against: Antinomian- 
ism;” “and we know not what other antidotes: besides, 
which are prépared by good men, who wonder af. théir 


own, work, and would fain exterminate the monster to 
which they haye unconsciously given birth... The famous 
Antinomian secession in the west. of England, in.1819, 
aind:the »protracted controversy to which it: gavevrise, 
aré‘exceedingly instructive ; but we have ‘neither time 
nor room to enter on them now. Distrustfal, however, 
of.our own judgment and impartiality, we .are anxious, 
asifar as our limited acquaintance with religious, litera- 
ture iwill'permit, to corroborate our reasonings»by an 
appeal to: Kvangelicals themselves... Under this impres- 
sion we beg the best attention of our readers to a letter 
which» we have copied from. the Christian Observer for 
June, 1809... It. is entitled (by the editor. of. course) 
‘* Confessions of an Antinomian.” An Antinomian, how- 
ever, it is clear, the writer designedly was not.» “We 
have been much impressed with the tone of earnestness 
and sincerity by.which the communication is pervaded, 
and look upon it as illustrating, in a very striking man- 
ner, the evils to which Eyangelicism, when uncontrolled 
by, external influence, must inevitably lead. 
TO-A FRIEND ATE —. 
Dear Brotsrr,—Having received no answer to my last, from 


Southampton, I begin to fear, that my resolutions relative to Re- 
form, do not altogether meet your approbation, and particularly so, 
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when I reflect upon the very unholy tendency of the’ doctrine, 
lately introduced into your city. sta of 
Rest assured, that nothing could induce me to assume’ the.cha- 
racter of a public reformer, but a very deep consciousness that in 
years that are past, I, under the influence of bigotry, superstition, 
and misguided zeal, made myself, in too many instances, a public 
offender. 
* * * + * * * * * * * 


As it respeets God’s righteous Jaw, I am truly sorry ‘that’ any 
expressions have ever been adopted, that have at all tended to lessen 
its divine authority in the estimation of professing Christians. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


That God who knows the secrets of ‘all hearts, well knows, that 
though I never preached with a design that men should continue in 
sin that grace might abound, I havelearned from the most painful ex- 
perience, that sin has always gained ground in proportion to the ne- 
glect of reducing sound doctrine to sound practice ; and for want of 
being more aware of this, many of the Churches under my care have 
presented at times, the most awful picture the Prince of darkness 
could pourtray of the actions of men. All who well know me, and 
have witnessed my great conflicts during the latter partiof my 
time at L—in striving (against sin, are now in {possession ‘of, too 
many awful facts to blame me for prohibiting the Chapel I pur- 
chased in that place, from continuing a place of worship, as it was 
near £600 of my own property I sacrificed by so doing, but were 
I'todescend to particulars concerning either that or some other 
places, St.. Pauls black catalogue alone could furnish me with lan- 
guage to give a correct statement ; but I forbear, for who can tell, 
but by this time some of the vilest I then had to withstand, may. .be 
as deeply humbled under a sense of their misconduct, as I_am un- 
der a sense of mine? 1 pray God that it may be the case, as I assure 
you, it will be a far greater pleasure for me to carry their penitent 
souls in the arms of faith and prayer, to the throne of grace, than 
to record any of their horrid deeds, though then ‘withstood atthe 
expense of my popularity, and almost every earthly comfort besides. 

* * * * * * * ol 

I ‘certainly was corrupted no little, by one of the presbyters in 
“my urdination, as it respects a very narrow rigid mind, and a most 
violent’spirit, which, though I used to get the better of it, for a 
year or two together, yet, when overtaken by high flights of doe- 
trine,.and. involved in unnecessary controversies, as well.as puffed 
up with pride, by a people who made me believe, that nobody could 
feed their souls but myself, I, of course, begin to think more 
A highly of myself than I ought to think.* . 

Leaving the reader to mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
gest this interesting document, we shall defer, until next 
month, the farther prosecution of this subject. 


j Latrcvs.._- 


* Ey. Mag. vol. 8 N. s. 1830, 
Q 
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ap OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE, +e ene 
(Mrs S,.| Tucker, on, THE Funtation)-or,| CHRisa)y 
In a Letter to a Friend. urogluatte 


[The'following Letter, has been handed:to the Editor of the, Bible 
Christian for publication: and as he trusts he has sufficient ‘liberality, 
candour and regard for truth,’ to publish any communication that is 
mild in language, and moderate in length, displays a competent 
knowledge of the subject, and relates to a point of sufficient impor- 
tance to deserve attention,—he has no objection to give it publicity; 
but of course. without pledging himself or his readers to the: opi- 
nions professed by Mr. Tucker, | 


Liverpool, 10th July, 1834. 

Dear Sir,—In conformity with my promise, when I 
last had the pleasure of seeing you, I embrace the 
earliest opportunity which my return to Liverpool 
affords me, of communicating a few thoughts to you, 
on the important subject of the divine generation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, respecting which you expressed 
some “doubts, chiefly, if I recollect aright, on the 
supposed want of satisfactory scriptural testimony in 
its fayour, “but also on the ground of the difficulty 
which htiman reason finds in its attempts to comprehend 
the modus operandi, by which such a generation’ could 
be accomplished. Now as I consider this, postulate, 
for such I am content at present to designate it, as. not 
only lying at the foundation of all true Christian faith, 
but also as constituting the pivot, on which the whole 
controversy between the Unitarian and Trinitarian 
principles turns; I shall endeavour, with as much 
brevity as possible, candidly to investigate the question, 
somewhat more critically and circumstantially than I 
could conyeniently have done in “ the Christian Umpire.” 

And first I observe, that inasmuch as the essence of 
all physiology, and especially that of the Deity, lies 
beyond the grasp of the human intellect, so our inqui- 
ries on this unfathomable subject, can be guided only 
by ‘divine revelation, embraced by faith, and appre- 
hended through the medium of that analogy, ‘which 
the wisdom of God hath adopted as the terms, by 
which ‘that revelation is brought within the range of 
our understandings. These observations bring the sub- 
ject at issue, nearly to a level with the propagation of 
human nature; but with the additional weight of 
omnipotence in fayour of the power of God, to generate 
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in and from his own essential nature a living offspring, 
whois! therefore’ described as being’) the bright 
effulgence of his glory, and the impressed image of 
his hypostasis or person.’* For if a man, whose finite 
powers ‘are'all derived from God, is yet ‘able’. to 
transmit his own complex nature, including his phy- 
sical, intellectual and moral capacities to his offspring,+ 
and without suffering any diminution of his .own..es- 
sence’ thereby, even our reason will: tell us, that God 
who gave that power to man, and’ whose nature’ is 
infinite and imperishable, must be capable of eXért- 
ing a-similar power in reference to the transmission of 
that nature ; while the analogy of the terms used in 
both cases, justifies the assumption of their substan- 
tial similarity. ' 

Yet while the power of God thus to impart. his own 
divine essence to his offspring, must be. admitted, 
there is one point to which it is impossible the analogy 
can extend; and another in which there must be a 
correspondence between the two cases. The first of 
‘these,embraces the sole and exclusive character of the 
Deity: this, with all its peculiar adjuncts and_privi- 
deges, is necessarily incommunicable, and must befor 
ever limited to its sole possessor. The primary charae- 
teristic of supreme Deity, is eternal and independent 
‘self-existence: and hence the point of correspondence 
above alluded to, is, that the offspring of both God 
and man must be posterior in existence to their respective 
progenitors, as well as originally dependent. upon 
them for that existence. 

Hence it is evident, 1. That the Son of God_ is 
neither God himself, nor coeval, nor coequal with God. 
2. That the Son can possess no attributes, but;such as 
are susceptible of communication. But 3. As the pow- 
er of God is limited in its operations, only by natural 
impossibilities, and self-contradictions ; and as his whole 
nature and attributes are unfathomable by the human 
mind, so no man can either draw the line of distinction 
in reference to the potential and moral attributes of 
‘the Deity, as communicable or not so; or define the 
degrees, which in any case limit their, communication. 
And hence it is, that while we are taught. te regard 
the Son of God as the receptacle of all the fulness of 


 * Heb, i, 5. + See Genesis, v, 5, and chap, xlvi, 25, 26, 
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the Godhead, as dwelling in him, and operating througk 
him ; and although we have his own decisive testimony, 
that his Father is “greater” than himself; still, the 
nature of the Son being essentially divine, is incom- 
prehensible by the human mind: and the wisest’ of 
men must bow before that solemn declaration; “All 
things are delivered unto me of my Father; and no 
man knoweth the Son but the Father; neither knoweth 
any man the Father except the Son ; and he, to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him.” Matt. xi, 27. 

These observations being premised, I proceed to 
adduce some of the scriptural proofs of the divine 
filiation, of the glorious Being thereby designated as 
the»Logos and Son of Gop; styled by Trinitarian 
christians, “the second person in the divine Trinity ;” 
and described in the oracles of imspiration, when 
incarnated as “the man Christ Jesus,” whose location, 
pathology, and subjection, all prove his inferiority to his 
“God and Father.” 

1. Assuming in the first place, that jiliation, indica- 
ted by the application of the terms “son, begotten,” 
&e. in scripture, to the Lord Jesus Christ, uniformly 
imply, either, 1, his original production; 2, his incar- 
nation; or, 3, his resurrection from the dead: the 
first intimation which I find of his primary filiation, 
occurs in Psalm ii, 12, ‘' Kiss the son lest he be angry, 
and ye perish from the way,” &e. ‘ Blessed are all 
they who put their trust in him.” Here the Son of 
God is clearly stated, as both existing, and possessing 
sovereign judicial power and authority, ages before his 
incarnation, death and resurrection. In verses 6, 9 of 
that Psalm, the reference to the son is evidently prophe- 
tic ; but from verse 10 to 12, his dominion is clearly spo- 
ken of as then present, and under that filial designation. 

2. In Heb.’i, 1—3, the “ Son” is described as being 
the subordinate agent in the creation of the universe ; 
and consequently, he must have existed in his filial 
capacity, at that period. But the strongest proof, and 
which, in fact, I consider as for ever decisive and 
impregnable, of his primary generation, I find in 
Coloss. i, 15. viz, “Who,” (2. e. the Son, ver. 13.) “is 
the image of the invisible God, the first-born of every 
creature.” Respecting this important text, I remark, 
1, that such are the perfections of the Deity, that no 
image or resemblance of, or similarity to him, could 
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ever be created out, of nothing ; but, if,such,anoimage 
exist,,at alJ,..it must have emanated from-himself.. .And 
this assumption,I regard as.fully confirmed by: the third 
explanation, which..Parkhurst gives’ of, the, Greek neun 
éxey-here translated|, image; viz. “It seems ‘fromjthe 
tenor of the.Apostle’s argument,.to- be used. in,-Heb, 
%,; 1, for. the essential or substantial_form of .a thing ; 
that,is,,for, the. very thing itself, as opposed to its cxic 
shadow, or delineation; so, it-is.a, parallel to.cwpee the 
body or substance, which the apostle elsewhere opposes, 
im like-manner to, its oxi or shadow.” .(Colos..ii, 17.) 
This:I consider \as..decisive. of the emanation of the 
Son/from. the Father, and. his consequent, essential, divi- 
nity;:as, being according to the orthodox tenet, oodvesog; 
2:-¢,;0f the, same substance with the-Father; yet;;as:a 
distinct ,being’-from*the Father, he cannot be,-his co- 
equal,,the., Father, being, independent. of the Son,, but 
the Son, is, both dependent upon, and. subject,.to, the 
Father ; and their coequality would necessarily. inyolye 
the heresy of. polytheism. VTE OEETBE 

35 But, Colos. i, .15,. contains still, more important 
information on ‘this, great. subject. than I have. yet 
developed: ‘the Greek word. prototokos,, here ,translat- 
ed! ¢ first born,” in. reference to pases Atiseos, “the whole, 
creation;”* which there occurs, must, in my humble 
opinion, govern the interpretation of arche.tes htiseos.tou 
Theou“ the beginning of the creation of God,” in Rey, 
iii, 14,-and; both these passages, being of precisely the, 
same-import, represent the Son of God as, the first pro- 
duction of the wisdom, power, and. benevolence. of -his 
“God and Father.” Parkhurst’s explanation. of proto- 
tohos is this—“ From protos first, and tetoka, pert.mid. 
of tikto, or obsolete tcko, properly to bring forth, as the 
female; but sometimes, ¢o beget, as the, male.” . Now, 
in either, or both of those applications, the word neces- 
sarily implies generative production, and it clearly refers 
exclusively to the spiritual and divine primogeniture of 


-* This, and; not. “ every creature,” is the proper translation of 
the passage, which, consequently, does not represent “the Son of 
God” as a creature, i. e, created out of nothing ; but as ‘the ‘first 
produced being in the universe ; viz. by generation, as the ‘word 
prototokos properly signifies. Let it be here observed, that:the an+ 
cient Greeks not believing in the possibility of the creation of; any- 
thing out of, nothing, their lauguage, adopted by the Apostles, 
contained no word expressive of that idea. 


Q 
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the Son of God, as contradistinguished from the mono- 
genous para.patros, ‘the only begotten of the Father,’ 
in reference to his miraculous incarnation, in John i, 14, 
andfrom.the prototokos eh ton nekron, “ the first-born 
from the dead” in Colos. i. 18; because, as the Apostle 
tells us in the last quoted verse, “in all things he must 
have the pre-eminence ;” 7... above every other being 
under God, in the universe, in subservience to the Fa+) 
ther’s good pleasure. : 

The fact of the Divine generation of the Logos:of 
God, being thus, as:L conceive, most clearly establish- 
ed, permit. me,.in conclusion, to observe, that,I think 
it becomes both you and me rather to believe. this re- 
vealed fact, than to oppose it, because we cannot either 
understand or explain the mode of its accomplishment, 
which, isa. mystery far. beyond the comprehension of the 
human mind, . Yet I must beg leave to say, that 7%. 7s 
utterly impossible the process could be eternal in its dura-. 
tion ;.a postulate, which, if true, must of necessity issue 
in an eternal abortion / And hence it is, with astonish-. 
ment and regret that I contemplate the extraordinary 
- fact, that.the Wesleyan Methodist Conference continues 
to.this.day to enforce the professional belief of that, ab-_ 
surd and impracticable dogma, “the eternal sonship of 
Jesus Christ,” upon its candidates for the ministry, as a 
sine, qua ‘non of their admission into the body, “ 

You are at perfect liberty to make what use you please, 
of this letter, and if the Editor of any religious publi- 
cation in Belfast possesses sufficient liberality, candour, 
and regard for truth, to induce him to admit it into his 
columns, I shall have no objection to see it in print, and 
if necessary, to maintain its principles against any fair, 
candid, and competent opponent. arnestly praying 
that the Holy Spirit may guide both you and me into 
all saving truth, and keep us therein for ever, 


-Tremain, Dear Sir, 
Your sincere and affectionate Friend, 


SaMuEL TUCKER: 
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QAO G Intelligence. to 108 oul 
First General Meeting of the Unitarian Association; for 
“the Midland Counties, held on Wednesday; Filly °2a\ 
1834, in the Old Meeting Sunday School, Birmingham 
ed MORNING SERVICE. eS ntee 
»(The Rev.. Edmund Kell, of Newport, Isle of Wight; 

read the Scriptures, and, prayed.;,and 
The Rey. Charles Berry, of Leicester, delivered a 

Discourse from 2 Timothy, .ii., 9. 
EVENING SERVICE: 


“The Rev. John Palmer, of Dudley, ‘read the ‘Sérip- 
tures and prayed ; and 2s Sah 
The Rev. Charles Berry again Preached, from’ Mi- 
Gah, .V..6,.47, o- Mi 
On the following day, a number of the friends of the 
Association, amounting to thirty-six, sat down to an 
economical dinner at the Rooms, tickets 2s. each ; after 
which the Rev. Charles Berry took the’ Chair, ‘in the’ 
place of Mr. Thomas Eyre Lee, who was prevented’ by 
a'severe accident from attending. Various appropriate 
sentiments and interesting speeches were delivered from 
the Chair ; and the meeting was addressed by the follow- 
ing gentlemen: viz. the Rev. Edmund Kell, Rev. John 
Palmer, Rev. Hugh Hutton, Rev. George Hutton, 
Rey..Robert Kell, Mr. William Harrison, Mr. John 
Palmer, Mr. Matthias Green, Mr. Henry Knott, Mr. 
Henry Tyndall, and Mr: Joshua Bache. 
‘Adjourned till the 29th for business. 


as ADJOURNED. GENERAL. MEETING 
FOR BUSINESS. 2839 
_ Cambridge-street, Birmingham, July 29th, 1834. 
MR. EDWARD CORN, IN THE CHAIR: 
The Corresponding Secretary read the Minutes, of a 
Meeting held in the Sunday-School Room of the Old 
Meeting-House, .Birmingham, October 31, 1833, and 


of a subsequent Meeting, held pursuant to public no- 
tice, at the same place, December 26, 1833 ; after which 


he proceeded to read the following 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
The Committee appointed to conduct the affairs of 
the Association for the first six months, have much sa- 
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tisfaction in, presenting the; following, Report. of their, 
preceedings,,,to the. members, and, supporters,of the Inz 
stitution. ./ nit et ene 
Lhe first..object to, which, your ,Committee directed 
their attention. was,. to, endeavour. to procure. the.servir/ 
cesj,of.the Rev. Richard Wright as the Missionary..of 
the; Association: .but the funds being insufficient. to, 
authorize their entering into. a permanent engagement,. 
and Mr. Wright's connexien with his, congregation, 
being such as to prevent his acceptance of, an arrange- 
ment for a. limited period, they judged it advisable) to, 
defer, the,.Missionary department, till amore fayour- 
able.opportunity. + djivy 
, Among. the, more important objects set forth in;,the, 
Laws,of the Association, your Committee then)selected, 
for.the aim of their operations,. ‘‘the providing of; 
additional accommodation for our brethren of the. work~ 
ing )classes! in .Birmingham.” When, itis considered;, 
that.,.a:deplorable ignorance of the nature and evidence. 
of the. Unitarian . doctrine, extensively, prevails among, 
this portion,of, our population ; that. much misrepresen-,' 
tation and. obloquy are employed by those. opposed,to, 
this system, to prevent its being fairly examined. and. 
appreciated ‘by the public mind; and that the views 
which Unitarianism presents of the Gospel dispensation, 
are peculiarly adapted to the circumstances and wants, 
ofthe poor and unlearned ; your Committee hope, that 
they willbe justified in having given. the most) promi-) 
nent place in their endeavours, to the establishment of 
aoChapel with: all its sittings free, in which weekly 
evening services should be conducted in snch a manner 
as to attract the attention and edify the minds of those 
in the humbler walks of life. Influenced by such con- 
victions, your Committee have engaged for twelve 
months, a large Room in Cambridge-street, capable of 
accommodating about 200 persons; which, haying been 
licensed, according to Act of Parliament, was opened 
for public, worship on Wednesday evening, May 21, 
by the Rey. ‘Hugh Hutton. Since that time, service 
has. been regularly conducted in the Chapel every 
Wednesday evening, by the additional aid of the fol- 
lowing Ministers; viz. the Rev. Stephenson Hunter, 
Wolverhampton ; the Rev. John Palmer, Dudley; the 
Rev. Jolin Smethurst, Moreton Hampstead; the Rev. 
Alexander Paterson, Stourbridge ; the Rev. Evan Jones, 
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Bewdley; the Rev. Charles Berry, Leicester; the Rev. 
Edmund Kell, Newport, Isle of Wight; and the Rev: 
George Hutton, Manchester College, York. Your 
Committee are happy to announce, that various other 
Ministers have kindly offered their assistance); that the 
attendance has been generally numerous, and that the 
prospect of usefulness opened to the Association by 
means of this humble Chapel, is truly gratifying.* 

In order to promote that spirit of inquiry, which is 
so essential to the dissemination of religious truth, and 
to the establishment of the mind in the “ doctrine which 
is according to godliness,” there has been connected 
with the Chapel, a Library of Tracts on doctrinal and 
practical subjects, which have been contributed chiefly 
by the Warwickshire Unitarian Tract Society, and by 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. These 
Tracts are lent out every week, and the attendants at 
the religious services, are invited to peruse them: it is 
encouraging to observe the alacrity and gratitude with 
which they are received. The number of persons who 
have applied for Tracts since the opening of the Chapel, 
amoants to sixty-two. 


* Discourses on the following subjects have been delivered at the 

Chapel in Cambridge-street, since its opening: viz. 

1834. 
May 21. Rev. Hugh Hutton, Birmingham; On the adaptation of 
: Unitarian Christianity, to the capacity and wants of the poor. 

May'28.) Rev: Stephenson Hunter, Wolverhampton ; On Salvation 
by Christ. 

June 4,\Rev. John Palmer, Dudley, On Godliness, the fruit of 
the true Christian doctrine. 

11. Rev. John Smethurst, Moreton-Hampshead ; On the suf- 
ficiency of the Unitarian principles to administer comfort 
in the prospect of death, " 

18. Rev. Hugh Hutton; On the judgment to come. 

25, Rev. Evan Jones, Bewdley; On false views of the 
Intercession of Christ. 

July 2. Rev. Charles Berry, Leicester; Morning: On the pro- 
gress of truth, independent of the afflictions of its advo- 
cates. Evening: On practical religion, the grand aim of 
the Christian Revelation, 

9. Rev. Alexander Paterson, Stourbridge; On the formation 
of pious and virtuous habits, the great business of the 
Christian life. 

16. Rev. Stephenson Hunter; On the nature and efficacy 
of faith, 

23. Rev. George Hutton, Manchester College, York; On 

the requisites of faith in Christ. 
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Your Committee have also contemplated 'the forma- 
tion of a Theological Library, for the use of the mem- 
bers of the Association ; but the other urgent demands 
upon their attention, have prevented their maturing 
any plan for the accomplishment of their wishes in this 
respect. They would earnestly recommend to their 
successors in office, to take early steps for the com- 
mencement of this useful work, particularly by inviting 
donations of books and tracts, from the more opulent 
friends of the Unitarian cause.* 

It.is the opinion of your Committee, that much good 
might be effected, by the adoption of a system whieh 
would provide for the visiting of the poor at their own 
houses.. They do not however contemplate so extensive 
a plan.as would embrace all the objects of a Home Mis- 
sionary Society ; but such as will furnish the means of 
friendly communication and religious converse ‘with 
those who are observed to attend the Chapel and read 
the tracts : and they suggest, that a Sub-Committee of 
experienced friends would be sufficient to accomplish 
this object; without any additional charge to the Asso- 
ciation. 

In the early movements of a society like this, it is to 
be expected, that many difficulties and disappointments 
will present themselves, and that occasions will arise to 
try the patience and zeal of the most ardent friends of 
the cause of truth. Yet your Committee consider that 
they have abundant cause for rejoicing and hope, in the 
present circumstances of the Association ; and they are 
happy in recording their grateful sense of the seasonable 
and liberal aid which tiey have received from various 
individuals, in forwarding their views. They would 
particularly notice the generous proposal of Mr. Edward 
Corn, to defray for the first twelve months the rent of 
the Chapel, amounting to £20; a liberal donation of £5 
from Mr. Thomas Eyre Lee; and the valuable gift of a 
handsome quarto Bible for the use of the Chapel, from 
Mr. Edward Butler: 

As'the period for which the Committee were appoint- 
ed, was but short, and as the means placed at their dis- 
posal, were very limited, they have confined their efforts 
to the few objects already noticed; judging it more 


* Donations of Books or Money for the above-stated object, will 
be thankfully received by any of the officers of the Association. 
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prudent to devote all their resources to plans which ap- 
peared easy of execution, than to attempt others, which, 
however important or necessary, did not seem, under @x- 
isting circumstances, to be so immediately practicable. 
But it is their confident hope, that their successors may 
be enabled to extend and multiply their operations; and 
especially that they may be encouraged to attempt the 
introduction of the knowledge of the Unitarian doctrine, 
inthe neighbouring towns and villages where it is un+ 
known. From the experiment already made, it is the 
opinion of your Committee, that, if the simple gospel of 
Christ be preached in a plain and’ impressive manner to 
the poor, they will (as in the days of the Saviour) “ hear 
it gladly,” and call down blessings on the heads of those 
whovare benevolently engaged in bringing them out of 
darkness into this marvellous light. é 
‘Your Committee beg leave to call the attention of 
the General Meeting to the “Suggestions” for the 
management of the Association, which were proposed to 
the consideration of the Meeting of December 26, 1883; 
and to recommend that they be adopted.’ ‘And in con- 
nexion with this subject, they would state, that as no 
definite plan for regulating the Association, has’ yet're- 
ceived. the, final sanction of a General Meeting, they 
have.abstained from inviting the co-operation of: their 
brethren beyond their own district ; yet they have reason 
to: believe, that the system of management laid down in 
those, Suggestions, would meet with the cordial support 
of,many friends of the Unitarian cause in other places. 
Your Committee cannot close their Report, without 
recording their deep sense of the loss which the Asso- 
ciation has experienced in the lamented death of one of 
their number, Mr. William Whitfield, who, from its 
first formation, took a warm interest and an active part 
in its proceedings, and who in every station approved 
himself the enlightened and consistent friend of religious 
liberty, of free inquiry, and Christian integrity: and 
they would at the same time express their cordial sym- 
pathy with another of their members, and one’ of the 
most liberal and steadfast supporters of the Association, 
Mr. Thomas Eyre Lee, whom the perilous accident has 
arrested in his career of honourable activity, and pre- 
vented from filling his anticipated place of usefulness at 
the General Meeting. The ways of Providence are in- 
scrutable to human wisdom ; yet it is becoming and con- 
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soling to believe, that they are ever under the guidance 
of infinite intelligence and love, and that, though the 
energies of human instruments may be weakened or cut 
off, the power of the Almighty Father and Sovereign, 
is at all times exerted to make the righteous cause to 
triumph. 

Your Committee take leave of their office, by exhort- 
ing all who rejoice with them in the Unitarian faith, 
(which they believe to be the uncorrupted faith of the 
gospel of Christ,) to adorn their profession by a holy 
life and godly conversation, and to lend their exertions 
in bringing all who are enriched with a like precious 
faith with themselves, to bear a part in the good work 
of extending the knowledge of the ONE TRUE Gop THE 
Fatuer and of Jesus Corist wHom HE HATH SENT, 
and to aid in building up their fellow-creatures and 
fellow-heirs of immortality in the hope of the Gospel, 
in the practice of piety, temperance, charity, and in the 
joyful expectation of life and glory to come. 


On the motion of Mr. Joshua Bache, Seconded by 
Mr. William Hawkes Smith, 

It was unanimously Resolved— 

That the Report of the Committee now read, be 
adopted, and that it be printed for distribution. 

On the Motion of Mr. W. H. Phipson, Seconded by 
Mr. Joshua L. Brierley, 

It was baer 6 Resolved— : 

That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to the 
Committee of the last six months, for their prudent 
and efficient exertions in the establishment and manage- 
ment of the Association. 

On the Motion of Mr. John Harding, Seconded by 
Mr. John Phillips, 

It was unanimously Resolved— 

That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Rev. 
Hugh Hutton, our Corresponding Secretary, for his 
valuable services, and for his unwearied attention to 
the interests of this Association. 

On the Motion of Mr. William Harrison, Seconded) 
by Mr. Edward Montgomery Martin, 

It was unanimously Resolved— 

That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
Ministers who have so kindly and ably conducted the 
Services in the Cambridge-Street Chapel, since its 
opening. 
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[FOR THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. | 


¢ THE CONNEXION OF THE HISTORIES OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, * 
Between the last event recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment and the birth of Christ, there elapsed an interval 
of 400 years. Of the remarkable revolutions which 
took place during that period, we have no information 
from the canonical books. They were, however, among 
the most extraordinary that have occurred in the history 
of mankind. . Within that time were included the down- 
fal of the Grecian states, the rise and termination of 
the Roman republic, and the repeated subversion of the 
Asiatic Empires by the Greeks, the Macedonians, and 
the Romans ; in all of which the Jews were intimately 
concerned. 
~To supply this deficiency. in the Jewish records, , Pri- 
deaux compiled his connexion of the history of the Old 
and New Testaments; but it abounds so much with cri- 
tical, historical, and chronological discussions, as to be 
of little use to’ ordinary readers. The materials for 
such a history are chiefly drawn from Josephus. - 
Other authors have composed narratives of the same 
times, either in separate volumes, or bound up with 
the Bible ; but neither are these accessible to the gene- 
rality of readers. Some may derive assistance from the 
two books of the Maccabees ;+ but these include a short 
period and record the actions of a single family ; and are 
now omitted in most of the late editions of the Bible. 
Those who are possessed of large family Bibles may 
‘supply this deficiency, in some measure, by consulting 
the copious Indexes commonly annexed to them. 


# For Jews and Samaritans, see page 447. 

+ The most popular derivation of this name is from the initials 
of four Hebrew words, inscribed on their standards,’ signifying, 
‘* Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods?” Exod, xv. 11, 
By the Greeks and Romans they were called Asmoneans, from the 
name ef the mother of the seven brethren, 

’ : R 
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There is extant an unpublished Hebrew manuscript 
of a first book of Maccabees, in the library of St. Pat- 
rick’s, Dublin, which takes up the history much earlier 
than those books commonly received. For an account 
of this see Calmet’s dictionary, under MaccaBeEs. See 
also Hewlet’s introduction to the second book of Mac- 
cabees. 5 

It would be very desirable that those abstracts of 
Bible history, which are frequently published for the 
benefit of young persons, should contain an abridgment 
of the history of those times, Whether this, has been 
often done, I am not competent to say. J have met 
with only one instance of this kind in the abstract pub- 
lished by Mr. Turner, of Neweastle upon, Tyre, and 
executed with his usual judgment and correctness. Per- 
sons who haye a general knowledge of history may sup- 
ply, this vacancy from recollection of the principal events 
of that period. as far as relates to the Greeks and, Ro- 
mans, but will still be at.a loss for an account of the 
Jews. The generality of readers, who derive, their 
historical, knowledge solely from the canonical books; 
must, if they think atall, be strangely perplexed when 
they find, upon turning a single leaf, such an unaccotint- 
able change. in the state of Jewish affairs. Instead of 
the rebuilding of the Temple, the restoration of the 
ceremonies and offices of religion, and the rigorous en- 
forcement of the Mosaical law, under Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, they will find Herod an Edomite, king of Judea, 
acting under the authority of the Romans, a. people of 
whom they had never heard before, and portions of the 
kingdom of Israel divided among his descendants; the 
civil rights and liberties of the Jews .abolished, their 
ecclesiastical laws and institutions exercised only by per- 
mission of their masters, and the people divided by fac- 
tions, as the Pharisees, Sadducees and Herodians, names 
that they had. never met with before. They would be 
as much at a loss as the seven sleepers of Ephesus were, 
when they awoke from their. slumber of forty years... 

_ By these considerations Iam induced to conclude 
this series of scripture characters with a few notes, (for 
the nature of this. publication will admit of no more,) 
marking the principal events necessary to connect the 
two portions of canonical séripture. _ " 

In the year 467 before Christ, Ezra received a com- 
mission to settle the Jewish commonwealth, and to re- 
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form the church at Jerusalem. From that time the Jews 
remained under the protection of the Emperor of Persia, 
and the immediate government of the prefect of Syria, till 
the overthrow of the Persian Empire by Alexander the 
Great, king of Macedonia, B. C. 430.* During this peri- 
od the high priest and Sanhedrim were permitted to ad- 
minister the civil and ecclesiastical affairs of Jerusalem. 
“This period was also distinguished’ by the building 
of synagogues in every town and village, in which more 
than ten persons lived. These were places of worship, 
like our churches and chapels, where the people met 
three times a week to pray, and on the Sabbath to hear 
the Scriptures read and explained. [n these it was not 
necessary to have a priest or Levite, whose business 
was with the temple service; but persons of any tribe 
might be rulers of the synagogue ; and any one whom 
the ruler invited, might read or expound. Luke iv. 17. 
Acts xiii. 15." “ There were, indeed, Scribes or teachers 
of the law, who made this their principal business 
whence they obtained great respect, and were called 
‘Rabbi (Master).” oma 
~~ After the downfall of Darius, Alexander proceeded 
to Egypt, and, on his march, visited Jerusalem about 
332 B.C. The difficulty and delay which he had en- 
countered inthe siege of Tyre, and an unwillingness 
to leave so strong a fortress as Jerusalem in his rear, 
and in a state of hostility, may have been the reasons 
why he treated the Jews with the kindness and respect 
attributed to him, without recurring to any miraculous 
appearance. After the death of Alexander, his empire, 
agreeably to Daniel’s prediction, was divided into four : 
and Ptolemy, who obtained Egypt, confirmed the pri- 
vileges of the Jews, many of whom settled at Alex- 
andria. They received very different treatment from 
the kings of Syria, another division of the Grecian 
empire: particularly from Antiochus, surnamed Epi- 
phanes. “But under the direction of the Maccabees, 
particularly Judas, they, after the severest sufferings, 
at length successfully resisted the attacks upon their 
religious liberty ; and under Simon the Maccabee, esta- 


* Synchronisms.—The appointment of Decemivirs at Rome, and 
the laws of the 12 tables confirmed, B. C, 451. About the same 
time Herodotus read his history. before the council at Athens. The 
Peloponnesian war commenced 445 B. C. The plague at Athens 
commenced “SE a DP Memes ciel ro Na 
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blished. something like an independent Government, 
His successors were at the same time priests and_prin- 
ces; but they were many of them wicked men; and, 
disputing the sovereign power with each other, at length 
appealed to the Romans, who were about that time be- 
coming very powerful in the east under Pompey, sur- 
named the Great. This General, taking advantage of 
their disputes, took their city and temple, and made 
them tributary to the Romans; but without disturbing 
their religion.” B. C. 63. 

At an earlier period, the Jews had held amicable 
communications with the Lacedemonians, and formed 
alliances offensive and defensive with the Romans, of 
which a particular account may be seen in the first book 
of Maccabees, chaps. viii. xil. xiv. xy. 2 Mac. v. vili. xi, 

“During the reign of those high priests, the Jews 
divided into several religious sects or parties. The chief 
of these were the Pharisees, who added to the book of 
Scriptures a vast number of sayings and stories and ce- 
remonial niceties, which they pretended had been hand- 
ed down, without writing, from father to son, since the 
time of Moses; these they called traditions, to which 
they paid as much regard as the scriptures. And be- 
cause they pretended to a more strict observance of the 
law, according to these traditions, they looked upon 
themselves as more holy than others, and were there- 
fore called Pharisees; which means separated or sacred 
_ persons. The scribes and doctors of the law, were 
chiefly of this sect; and also those attached to the go- 
vernment. 

«“ Another sect was not so numerous, but more fol- 
lowed by the rich and great, because it flattered their 
passions and vices. They were called Sadducees, from 
one Sadoc, who was supposed to be their founder. They 
paid no regard to any part of scripture but the five books 
of Moses; and fancied that they might indulge in plea- 
sure, for that there was nothing to be hoped or feared 
after death. 

«There was also another set of people, who were 
rather a political than a religious sect; indeed the 
‘seemed to think all religions alike, and that it was 
lawful to comply with any form of it which was appoint- 
ed by the Government under which they lived. These 
were called Herodians, because they adhered to Herod, 
the son of Antipater, an Edomite. This nation had 
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been compelled by one of the high priests to embrace 
‘the Jewish religion; which to them, therefore, was tio 
religion, but only a state-profession.” Antipater had 
got into power under Hyrcanus, the last’ of the govern- 
“ing high priests; and his son Herod was made king’ of 
‘Judea, by Mark Antony, a Roman General; ‘in which 
rank he was afterwards confirmed by Czxsar Augustus. 
“Herod was a very arbitrary and cruel prince ; but being 
‘half a Heathen and half a Jew, he did many things to 
please the Romans, and laid out great sums of money 
‘In repairing and beautifying the temple, to please the 
Jews. Therefore the doctrines above described,’ well 
‘suited his friends. 
“This Herod was king of Judea when’ Christ’ was 
born; but, on his death, shortly after, it was divided 
among his three sons, Archelaus, who had Judea-proper 
and Samaria; Herod, who was tetrarch or governor 
(though he is often called king) of Galilee; and Philip, 
who was tetrarch of Ituria and other districts ‘east of 
the Jordan. Philip married Herodias, his own’ niece, 
who left him, and married his brother Herod’; ‘for 
which John the baptist reproved them.’ ‘Herodias’s 
brother was the Herod Agrippa, who slew James, A.D. 
44, and was afterwards ‘struck with a mortal diséase at 
‘Cesarea. His son was the king Agrippa, before whom 
Paul pleaded his cause (Acts xxv.), and whose sisters 
‘were Berni¢e and Drusilla, the wife of Felix.”'(Acts 
xxiv. 24.)°° °" r 
 « Archelaus behaved so ill, that the Romans ‘deposed 
and banished him, and made his kingdom into‘a pro- 
vince, governed by deputies sent from Rome.” ‘In the 
parable of the “nobleman who went into ‘a far country 
“to receive for himself a kingdom, and to’ return,” our 
“Lord manifestly alludes to the case of Archelats, who 
“went to Rome to solicit the emperor that he might be 
re-instated in his father’s kingdom; and the Jews sent 
‘an embassy after him, to petition and plead against him ; 
but, however, he was confirmed ‘in the kingdom of Ju- 
“dea, and when he returned, took ample vengeancé of 
“his enemies and opposers. The cruelty of this prince 
‘induced Joseph, on his return from Egypt with his pre- 
cious charge, to “turn aside” by a circuitous road “into 
“the parts of Galilee, to a city called Nazareth”) °° 
~'« The Romans drew a tribute from Judea, as from 
all the other countries which composed their vast em- 
warier A. & 196 ogy enh HON $8 aac) 
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pire.. This tribute was collected by a set of tax-gather- 
ers, who farmed or took them at a certain rent, and 
then made what they could of them. These were called 
Publicans; and, as such persons were likely to-be op- 
pressive in their collections, and the Jews were always 
averse to the paying of tribute at all to strangers, they 
naturally became very odious, and were generally class- 
ed by them with sinners of the worst kind.”* The Jews 
were allowed the exercise of their civil and ecclesiastical 
laws, except in the case of capital punishment, John 
xviii, 31. 

In the eighth year of the Christian era Augustus 
dies, and is succeeded by Tiberius, in the 15th year of 
whose reign, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea, 
John the Baptist commenced his ministry, and baptized 
our Lord in the 30th year of his age. A.D. 60, Paul 
was brought before Felix, who had succeeded Pontius 
Pilate as governor ; and some time after accused before 
Festus, to whom Felix had resigned the government, 
and sent to Rome. From Rome he wrote his epistles 
to the Philippians, to Philemon, to the Colossians, and 
to the Ephesians. About the end of A. D. 65, he is 
set at liberty; and a little before his departure out of 
Italy into Asia, he writes his epistle to the Hebrews. 
A. D. 66, he writes his epistles to Timothy I. to Titus, 
to Timothy II. About this time the epistles of St. Peter, 
St. John, and St. Jude, seem to have been written. 
In A. D. 70, Jerusalem, according to Christ’s prophecy, 
is besieged, taken, sacked, and burned by Titus, son 
of Vespasian, the Emperor of Rome. 

In this series of papers commencing July, 1832, I 
have taken a review of the principal characters and e- 
vents of the Old Testament, accompanied with appro- 
priate remarks. Among these are a variety .of charac- 
ters good and bad. Bible History, then, should be read 
with discrimination. .All the actions of a good man are 
not necessarily good: nor those of a bad man evil. 
Some of, these examples are calculated to inspire en- 
couragement and emulation, . others are intended for 
caution and warning ; but mankind have never been 
sufficiently careful to exercise this discrimination, either 
individually or collectively. Individuals are too apt to 
overlook those instances of kindness and humanity, 


* These extracts were taken from Turner’s Abstract. 
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public spirit and philanthropy, which are so frequently 
to be met with in scripture, and to excuse their own 
selfish and malignant passions by those excesses of which 
distinguished persons in Scripture are too often guilty. 
Little attentive to the beautiful morality of the Gospel, 
they take pattern by the rude and barbarous practices of 
a stiff-necked and hard-hearted people ; and forgetting 
St. Paul’s encomium on charity, they think themselves 
warranted in cursing their enemies by the execrations 
of David exasperated by the persecution of his enemies 
and the treachery of his friends. This is still more re- 
markable among different sects and parties. Neglecting 
the mild and liberal spirit of the Mosaical law in regard 
to strangers, they dwell on its denunciations of venge- 
ance against idolatrous enemies, as a warrant for perse- 
cuting their christian brethren; and the extirpation of 
the Canaanitish tribes, they deem a justification for 
religious wars among the disciples of their common 
master, the meek and lowly Jesus. ‘To your tents,» O 
Israel,” has been the watchword for other insurrections 
besides Jeroboam’s. The perpetrators of the most sa- 
. vage enormities have stimulated their followers in the 
words of David: “Let the saints be joyful in glory. Let 
the high praises of God be in their mouth, and a’ two- 
edged sword in their hand: to bind kings with’chains, 
and nobles with fetters of iron: to execute upon them 
the judgment written: this honour have all the saints.” 
This spirit was the cause of the most infamous trans- 
actions of modern history. It prevailed in the sermons 
and controversial writings of our forefathers ; and may, 
I fear, be traced in the public discourses and private 
conversation even of the present day; but I trust and 
am persuaded, that it is a stranger to the language and 
even the thoughts of the readers of the Brsue Curts- 


AIS ERasMvs. 
——<~— 
CONSISTENCY OF GOSPEL MORALITY. 
Tur whole of the New Testament is comprised 


under three heads: history, doctrine, and precept, and 
in each of these there is a degree of consistency, that 
evinces its divine original. eae 
Inthe Gospels, the history of our Lord is recorded 
neither in chronological order, nor according to any 
systematical plan. They are neither regular annals, 
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‘nora continued narratiye ; but a collection of anecdotes 
or memoirs, taken down, as they occurred to the 
memory .of the writers. In this kind of writing, it is 
very difficult to preserve a minute agreement in matters 
ofsmall importance and frequent occurrence. When 
four persons compose ,separate accounts of the same 
transactions in this form, we may venture to say, that 
a perfect coincidence in such particulars is not to be 
expected. In this case, a certain degree of discrepancy, 
adds to the credibility of the authors, . which a perfect 
‘uniformity would tend to impair. There is, however, 
no discordance in the Evangelists, incompatible with 
the consistency of their narrations. The Acts of the 
Apostles consists partly of detached circumstances, 
relative ,to the Apostles and the church in general ; 
shut chiefly of a regular narrative of the travels and 
preaching of Paul. In consequence of this, we, meet 
with ,a great number of incidents, mentioned in St. 
Paul's Epistles, that are connected with the history, of 
his life, as recorded by Luke; and upon. the surprising 
coincidence . between. these occasional references to mi- 
_ mute occurrences in the Epistles, and the facts, to 
which they relate, as recorded in the Acts, a proof of 
the authenticity and truth of both has been founded, 
by Dr. Paley, in his; Hore. Pauline, that is Prromattnte. 
The consistency of the system. of , doctrine, dispersed 
through the various books of the New Testament is, 
J haye no doubt, , equally complete: but : as the theory 
of religion, i is. a subject, on which there is room for.a 
‘variety of opinions, which form the characteristic differ- 
-ences_ between different, sects, it can hardly be discussed 
at, present, to any, one’s satisfaction. 
~ Jé_is more. practicable, .and not less important, to 
advert .to the uniformity, that subsists among the 
multitude of moral instructions, interspersed with the 
historical and epistolary compositions of the sacred 
writers. These, like the.narrative of our Saviour’s 
life, are not drawn.out in any  systematical order, but 
introduced occasionally in the various intercourse of 
our Lord with his Disciples and others, and in the 
course of the epistolary .correspondence, which his 
Apostles carried on with the churches. It is not, indeed, 
surprising, that the ruling principles of moral ‘and 
religious conduct, should’ be always laid down with 
consistency ; for this we should expect from any. man, 
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who undertook to instruct the world on such subjects : 
but such undeviating correctness in the application of 
the inferior rules of propriety to such a variety of 
minute cases, not only by the great teacher himself, 
but by his subordinate ministers, in writings too, ‘om- 
posed at distant periods, on various occasions, and ‘in 
different countries, can hardly be expected from human 
wisdom. 

In some cases, there is a degree of diversity, and an 
appearance of contrariety, which vanishes on nearer 
inspection. Thus we are taught—not to do our alms 
before men, nor let our left hand know what our right 
hand doeth—to enter inte our closets when we pray, and 
to anoint our heads, and wash our faces, when we fast, 
that we may not appear to men to fast:—and yet, in 
the same discourse, we are told, that we are the light 
of the world, and exhorted to let our light so shine 
before men, that they may see our good works. In like 
manner, we are advised to pay so much attention to 
reputation, that our good deeds may not be evil spoken 
of : and again, we receive a benediction, when all men 
speak evil of us falsely, for sake of Christ. 

Now, all this is perfectly consistent. We are not to 
give alms before men, to be seen of them, to attract 
their applause. Weare not to pray in public, that we 
may be seen of men, with a view to their good opinion. 
If we deem the mortification of fasting to be a whole- 
some exercise, conducive to self-denial and sobriety of 
mind—we are not to be of a sad countenance, that we 
may appear unto men to fast. But we may do all these 
things from a different motive. We may both bestow 
alms and pray, in public, without ostentation, but not 
in the market-place, or the corners of streets; and we 
are bound to do so at proper seasons, that men, seeing 
our good works may glorify their father who is in 
heaven. As it is sinful to make a hypocritical display 
of our piety and charity, sounding a trumpet before 
us; so is it criminal to affect to be indifferent to any of 
our duties to God or man. A modest and manly 
avowal of our respect for these obligations is the savour, 
with which we should salt the earth, and the light, with 
which we should enlighten the world. In this branch 
of our conduct, as in every other, the merit and the 
blame are in the motive. We are to let our light 
shine, not that men may glorify ws, but that they may 
glorify God. 
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With this the admonition of St. Paul may be con- 
nected: “Let not your good be evil spoken of.” Don’t 
perform any of your duties, or practise any virtues, so 
as to expose them or your conduct to misrepresentation. 
Occasionally omit or defer what might be otherwise 
proper, if you see that it may give rise to misconcep- 
tion or calumny. Apply this to the points under 
consideration. Beware of concealing your virtues to 
suck a degree, as to lead men to suspect, that you are 
destitute of them; and thus, through a false humility, 
or perhaps a culpable timidity, your good deeds may be 
evil spoken of. On the other hand, be on your guard 
against exhibiting them too openly or frequently, even 
with a sincere wish to edify your neighbour, lest you 
be suspected of vanity and spiritual pride; and thus 
your conduct may counteract your intention, and pro- 
duce a contrary effect. Your object is to promote 
virtue and holiness by your example; and if you be 
sincere in this, you will be cautious not to act so as to 
excite a suspicion of vain-glory and hypocrisy. This 
is one of the instances, in which you will do alms in 
secret, and pray in your closet. These cases, however, 
are rather exceptions than general rules. By your 
general conduct, you must make it appear, that you 
will perform your public duties, in defiance of misap- 
prehension or slander. You will support public chari- 
ties at the risk of being deemed ostentations—you will 
frequent public worship, and attend on the Lord’s 
supper, though you may be suspected of hypuerisy. 

‘There are different periods of time and states of 
society, in which each of these practices may be becom- 
ing. Our forefathers may have lived in times, when 
a good man would be more inclined to privacy in the 
exercise of religious duties. The present rather call 
for openness and publicity. Formerly, one might 
indulge himself in hiding his candle under a bushel: 
BZ at is called on to set it on a stand, that it may 
give light to the whole house, and that all that come in 
may see the light. This is particularly incumbent un 
the friends of rational piety, and christian liberty. 
The 14th chapter of Romans, is, perhaps, the clearest 
and most edifying piece of casuistry extant. Its subject 
is the conduct which we should cbserve toward our 
brethren, with respect to religious observances. It 
states the limits between personal liberty, and indul- 
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_géfice to weaker brethren : between principle and 
charity ; resistance and compliance in infiocent and 
indifferent ¢eremonies. As in other passages, “Paul 
had pointed out the cases, in which we should maintain 


study and consideration will often lead us astray. The 
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those things that are lovely, praiseworthy and of good 


report, and neglect those, by which we may edify one- 


another, we err on the other. Inthe present age, we 
are more prone to the latter. 

It is not intended, that, in any” case, we should 
commit sin, or violate onr duty for fear of being evil 
spoken of. In such cases, our obligations are peremp- 
tory, and our practice should be inflexible. But our 
actions are not always separated from each other, by 
so distinct a line. Some of them that are recommended 
by commendable qualities, still fall short of positive 
duties; and others, that had better be omitted, can 
nevertheless, be hardly pronounced sinful. Some qua- 
lities are proper, suitable and becoming, rather than 
virtuous and meritorious : others, imprudent, inconsi- 
derate, indiscreet, and ill-timed, but not absolutely 
vicious. The generality of those actions which compose 
our daily conduct, are of one or other of these de- 
scriptions ; and on a delicate observation of these nice 
distinctions, the character of it will depend. This 
delicacy, civility and humanity, is the very flower 
of virtue. 

In those cases, which are not of positive obligation, 
a good and prudent man will weigh the’good to be 
done against the evil of being misrepresented; and in 
this judgment he will be guided, not by selfish but 
liberal views. He will look not to his own interest 
and ease, but to the interest of virtue and religion, 
In some cases, he will follow his own convictions and 
feelings ; although for the present, the odium excited 
by his conduct, may seem to overbalance any real 
advantage arising from it. This he will do, when he 
foresees a probable change in the public opinion, in 
favour of his opinions, or an opportunity of explaining 
his motives ; or some event that will place his beha- 
viour in its proper light ; for in such cases, the disgust 
will be momentary, and the benefit accruing to the 
cause of principle and honour from his example, will 
be permanent; and the beauty and splendour of virtue, 
will shine forth with redoubled lustre,- when it emer- 
ges from the cloud, by which it had been, for a time, 
obscured. On other occasions, the current of popular 
prejudice may run so strong, and, at the same time, 
be so innocent, that he may think it better to comply 
and swim with the stream fora time, conscious, that 
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a loss of reputation on his part, may be more injurious: 
to the cause of piety and virtue, than a stubborn 
adherence to his own sentiments could be beneficial. 
This line, however, he will follow only in innocent 
transactions ; and when he is satisfied in his own mind, 
that he is free from interested motives of whatever 
nature. 

Kvery good man should consider the world as having 
an interest in his character. It is impossible to calen= 
late the service he may do to mankind, by the preser- 
vation of it, and still more, the injury he may occasion 
by falling into suspicion or disgrace. He will therefore’ 
be so far from sacrificing his reputation to any unworthy 
view, that. he will occasionally restrain his virtuous 
propensities, when so great interest is at stake, rather 
than risk that inflaence, which results from the good 
opinion of mankind. He will feel, that his best actions 
may be misunderstood, and consequently produce an 
effect, contrary to his wishes, and to their. nataral 
tendency. A good action misapprehended, and impu- 
ted to an improper motive, will necessarily produce: the 
same effect, on the minds of others, with a bad. one: 
and one bad action, supposed to proceed from a man in 
high estimation, will do more harm, than ten coming 
from a person of mean reputation. 

This delicate discrimination is called for occasionally, 
in almost every department of duty. In speculative 
religion, an attention to the spirit of this precept, will 
sometimes induce an enlightened man to suppress, 
though never to contradict his opinions. Such a person, 
often entertains sentiments and convictions, which, 
though perfectly consonant to the Gospel, are so ab- 
horrent from the notions of the ignorant, that, were 
he to disclose them too freely, he would be suspected 
by them of downright infidelity ; and the effect would 
be, that he would lose all his influence and usefulness 
among them, as a religious man. The multitude 
generally consider christianity as consisting entirely 
in certain favourite doctrines of their own, and admire 
it for circumstances, which wiser men look upon as 
very embarrassing difficulties. A man of an enlarged 
and enlightened mind, congratulates himself on disco- 
vering, that those doctrines have no foundation in 
Revelation, and that those difficulties are imaginary. 
But were ho, immediately, to publish to the world, 
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the satisfaction he feels at these discoveries, he would 
by many very good and pious people, be thought to 
have brought great scandal on religion; and. would 
afford a subject of triumph to its adversaries. He will 
not, therefore, adopt the servile maxim of thinking 
with the wise, and speaking with the vulgar; but he 
will use discretion and address in reconciling well- 
meaning people to his sentiments by degrees; and 
this in proportion to their importance. Some harmless , 
errors he will not be anxious to combat at any time; 
nor will he think it either prudent or humane. to 
unsettle men’s minds for such trifles: others, that 
influence men’s conduct, and affect those principles, 
which. are the sources of piety, he will take proper | 
occasions to discountenance ; and those, which strike 
at the vitals of religion, he will resolutely encounter. 
He will neither, with the zealot, think all his own 
opinions of vital importance, obtrude them indiscreetly 
on every company, and conceive it to be his duty to 
disseminate them through the world; nor, with the 
latitudinarian and sceptic, will he think all speculative 
principles of no consequence, and conform his language 
to the prejudices of the age. 

Similar discretion, directed to an important end, 
and guided by conscience, will also be required in 
civil affairs. In the administration of government, the 
dispensing of justice, and even the distribution of 
charity, the statesman, the judge, and the benevolent 
man, may feel themselves sometimes bound to conform 
to the popular opinion, Their ideas of policy, of justice, 
and of charity, may be too enlarged for the comprehen- 
sion of those, with whom they must act; and the 
may be suspected of oppression, severity, and illibera- 
lity, when they are only exercising a more enlarged 
policy, jurisprudence, and benevolence, than others 
can comprehend. In all these cases, while they keep 
their eyes on grand principles, they will, in some 
degree, conform to their weaker brethren, be content 
to attain their objects by a slower and more circuitous 
progress, and take care, that their good be not evil 
spoken of, 
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in reading the history of the church, we find that 
almost every sect, on coming to power, has resorted to 
measures which it condemned as oppressive and tyran- 
nical, when out of power. Hence hasty and superficial 
_ reasoners have sometimes inferred, that abuse of power 
ig a vice to which all sects are equally prone; and 
» consequently, that it matters not, sa far as liberty and 
-toleration are concerned, which of these sects is in the 
ascendant ;—Catholic or Protestant, Episcopalian or 
_ Presbyterian, Trinitarian er Unitarian—there is no 
- difference. 
A more careful and thoreugh examination of this 
- subject will convince us, however, that there is a 
/ material difference. Of course, we do not deny,’ that 
abuse of power is a vice to which all sects are liable ; 
but we deny, that it is one to which all sects are equally 
liable. Some sects are more tempted than others; some 
sects are more restrained than others. _We can demon- 
' strate, for example, that the Liberal or Unitarian party, 
is less likely to abuse the power and influence it may 
gain, than the Exclusive or Orthodox party. 
In the first place, those who believe less, are not 
_ likely to injure or persecute those who believe more ; 
« except sometimes for political reasons. History informs 
‘us that it has always been those who have trenched on 
the popular faith, and not those who. have added to it, 
that have incurred the heaviest penalties. It is not 
difficult to account for this. If my neighbour believes 
more than I do, I wonder at. his. credulity ; perhaps I 
pity it, or deride it, and this is all. My pride is not 
wounded by the comparison, but flattered, as the only 
impression left on my mind is an impression of my own 
superiority. But if my neighbour believes less than I 
do, it makes me angry. He seems to set himself up as 
a wiser man than Iam, as able to see the folly and 
absurdity of opinions and institutions which I regard 
as true and sacred. My pride is mortified, and this cre- 
ates in me a strong desire to put down such arrogance. 
These remarks apply to the controversy between the 
Unitarians and the Orthodox. | Unitarians: may, wonder 
at the credulity of the Orthodox, perhaps they may 
pity it, and the less serious among them may. ridicule 
it ; but they are not likely to do any thing more. On 
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the contrary, the Orthodox, if they are men, must feel 
mortified and exasperated at the presence of a sect 
affecting greater refinement and liberality, and it is not 
in human nature that they should not wish its extirpation. 

Secondly, Unitarians do not pretend to that degree 
of confidence and certainty in tneir opinions, whivh the 
Orthodox feel, or affect. If confidence were in all 
eases the result of inquiry, and exactly in proportion 
to knowledge, a party might well be proud of the. 
distinction. The truth is, however, that great confi- 
dence on debatable points is commonly owing to a want 
of inquiry ; to ignorance or incapacity. Men do not feel 
objections, because they have never examined them; 
because they choose to shut their eyes upon them; 
because they have not penetration enough to discern 
and estimate them; because they have been taught to 
hear and read only on one side. It is the confidence 
of the sluggard mentioned by Solomon, ‘ wiser in his 
own conceit than seven men that can render a reason.’ 
Besides, we hold that all true liberality is founded in a 
proper distrust of our own judgment; in a practical 
sense of our fallibility on all subjects, and particularly 
on those respecting which wise and good men have 
always differed. Take any other ground, and the 
worst atrocities which have ever been committed under 
the name of religion, would be capable of at least a 
plausible vindication. There are those who think that 
dissent from the popular faith, when carried beyond a 
certain limit, becomes as culpable in the eye of God, 
and in the end as destructive of social order and hap- 
piness, as libertinism or open profligaey. This, we 
must suppose, is their honest belief; and if they have 
aright to look on this, not as an opinion merely, but 
as certainty, it would seem that they are justified in 
ealling on the government to interfere. Now that 
Unitarians pretend to less confidence and certainty in 
regard to controverted doctrines than the Orthodox, is 
not denied; nay, it is often charged upon them as a 
radical defect, to which most of their alleged indiffer- 
ence and lukewarmness is to be imputed. Whether 
this indifference and lukewarmne:s really exists, and if 
so, whether it is to be ascribed to the cause here named, 
it.does not fall within our present purpose to inquire. 
One thing, however, is certain; that those who are 
most alive to the real difficulties of the subject, and 
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their own fallibility, as by admission Unitarians are, 
will be most likely to be liberal and. tolerant toward 
those who speculate differently. 

Thirdly, Unitarians do not presume, like many 
among the Orthodox, to represent their peculiar opi- 
nions, and the leading measures of their party, as 
‘proceeding immediately from divine impulse, or divine 
illumination. We believe, to be sure, that ‘ every 
good gift, and every perfect gift, is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of Lights.’ Whatever 
truth we discover, and whatever good we do, are to be 
traced more or less directly to God, the fountain of all 
intelligence and energy. But while the question still 
remains to be determined, what is true, or what is 
good, we dare not throw over the uncertain, perhaps 
the vain and crude speculations of man, the pretended 
sanction of divine authority... To us, we confess, it 
seems the height of presumption, a presumption from 
which we instinctively recoil, that a knet of frail and 
erring men should think to pass off their shortsighted 
counsels, their ambitious projects, and all their pitiful 
manceuvering, as the Almighty’s. work. Unitarians 
can never be guilty of this, consistently with their 
principles; and they are, therefore, saved from one 
temptation to usurpation and intolerance, to which the 
Orthodox are peculiarly exposed. When men begin by 
presuming that they are acting from a divine impulse, 
they are very likely to be betrayed into excesses which 
they would not dare to commit, which they would 
rather die than commit, on their own motion, or at the 
instance of a fellow-mortal. This must certainly hold 
‘true, if, like many among the Orthodox, they not 
only presume that they are acting from a divine im- 
pulse, but that the same thing is perfectly right and 
even merciful in God, which, in a man, all would 
pronounce oppressive, unrighteons, and cruel. Let a 
man, in’ the first place, unsettle his notions respecting 
the morality of the divine character, and then imagine 
himself as but acting out the divine behests, and. he 
has a plea for any measure, which party spirit. or an 
infatuated zeal may prompt, . 

Fourthly, Liberal Christians do not put so much 
stress’on mere differences of opinion as. Hxclusionists. 
They do not hold, as has been sumetimes said, that it 
is no matter what aman believes; for, it is obvious, 
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that some opinions are much more favourable to virtue 
and piety than others. Their doctrine is, that if men 
are really virtuous and pious, it is not essential with 
what convictions, or under what cireumstances they 
have become so. Nay, minds are so differently consti- 
tuted, and so differently developed, that one set of 
opinions may be the best for me, and another set of 
opinions may be the best for my neighbour ; and this is 
probably the final canse, which induces Providence to 
permit such a diversity of belief among men. If, 
moreover, as is generally thought by Liberal Christiana, 
belief is an involuntary state of the mind, it follows, 
that to punish a man for an erroneous belief, simply 
considered, would be just as absurd as to punish him 
for the gout or scrofula, Exclusionists, on the contrary, 
maintain, that errors in opinion are as much a ground 
of blame and punishment, as errors in conduct; that if 
a man’s errors in opiniun amount to a rejection of any 
one of those doctrines deemed by them fundamental, 
his virtue and picty become an outside show ; and that 
if he dies in this state of mind, he must without doubt 
perish everlastingly.. Now it is foreign to our purpose 
to inquire, which of these two systems is the true one, 
which is most accordant with just conceptions of the 
divine character, which harmonizes best with the spivit 
and letter of the New Testament. We simply ask, 
which of these two systems is most likely to make a 
man truly liberal and tolerant toward other sects ? 
With the views entertained by the Liberal Christians, 
as given above, we contend, that it is not in human 
nature, that he should be tempted, as much as the 
Exclusionist, to abuse the power he may gain over 
persons of different persuasions. 

Fifthly, Liberal Christians do not, like Exclusionists, 
regard their opponents as the enemies of God, and the 
objects of his fierce displeasure. We believe that all 
mankind are equally the objects, not indeed of the 
divine complacency, but of the divine benevolence. 
We believe, that the love which God feels for the 
most: abandoned of our race, resemb!es that which a 
parent feels for a wayward and thankless child; often 
the deepest, and tenderest, and perhaps the most inex- 
plicable feeling in nature. Where men: are merely in 
error, if they are honest in the error, and have 
purposely omitted no means of correcting it, we believe 
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that their error, simply considered, will not sv much 
as disturb the divine complacency. Their. sincerity 
will atone for their mistakes. Such are our convictions ; 
and let them be true or false, how different must be 
our ‘feelings towards an opponent from those of an 
Exclusionist, who accustoms himself to look on the 
proscribed sect as the enemies of God; emphatically 
as ‘the enemy. One of the fanatical preachers in 
Cromwell’s time, after exhausting his copious vocabu- 
lary of abuse on kings, popes, and prelates, suddenly 
paused and said, ‘ But I shall be told that the Bible re- 
quires us to love our enemies. So it does—our enemies, 
but not the enemies of God.’ This distinction an Exclu- 
sionist can hardly avoid making, and weak and fallacious 
as it is, it is one which will be likely to reconcile him 
to almost any infringement of the great law of charity. 
Besides, his system represents God himself as burning 
with indignation against the unconscious believer. Can 
we expect, therefore, in the sharp competitions to 
which religious differences give rise, that a frail man 
should put on a gentler spirit toward the rival sect 
than that which he supposes it to be regarded by the 
Deity ? Most persons will think themselves at liberty, 
if not under obligation, to hate whatever they believe 
God hates. 

Sixthly, the peculiar tastes and prevailing biases of 
the Unitarians, as a sect, must make a man less incli- 
ned to severe measures in religion, than those of the 
Qrthodox. Two men may be equally conscientious, 
and yet differ widely in their moral tastes, and im the 
comparative estimate which they set on different virtues. 
That Unitarians differ from the Orthodox in. these 
respects, is so much a matter of daily observation, and 
the outward signs of this difference are so notorious, 
that we can often determine to which sect a man be- 
longs by his looks, tone, and gait. The former incline 
to the amiable and pacific virtues, the latter to the stern 
and self-denying virtues. Now it is not necessary to the 
argument to ascertain which of these moral biases is, ou 
the whole, to be preferred; for however this question 
may be decided, it is clear, that those who are distin- 
guished, asa sect, for the amiable-and pacific virtues, 
must for this very reason be peculiarly averse to'severe 
measures. Ascribe the peculiar moral biases of the 
_Unitarian to his indifference or latitudinarianism, and 
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still it will fullow that the same cause must make hint 
peculiarly averse to every thing like intolerance and 
persecution. On‘the other hand, ascribe the sternness 
and rigour of the Orthodox to conscience, or a regard 
to principle, and it will still follow that the same cause 
must be likely to make them stern and rigid in their 
policy toward those whom they believe in fatal error. 
The man who has forsworn lenity and a spirit of ¢om- 
promise on all subjects, no matter for what reason, can 
hardly be expected to practise these virtues toward 
those, against whom, besides regarding them as the 
propagators of a pestilent heresy, he has become imbit- 
tered and incensed by the natural effects of controversy, 
and party collisions, and jealousies. Orthodoxy, it ts 
said, promotes a spirit of martyrdom. Perhaps it does, 
if by a spirit of martyrdom is understood a willingness 
to lay down one’s own life on the same principle, 
which, under a change of circumstances, would lead 
him to take the life of another. 

Seventhly, the contemplation of the divine character 
as represented by Unitarianism, is more likely to pre- 
vent intolerance and persecution, than the contempla- 
tion of this character as represented by Orthodoxy. 
‘Every man, said Mirabeau, ‘manufactures his own 
God. We are shocked, and not without. reason, at 
the flippant and profane air of this apothegm ; but 
there ‘is a sense, in which it is founded in’ truth. 
Every man is supposed to clothe the Deity in those 
attributes which constitute his beaw ideal of moral 
excellence ; and of course his conceptions of the divine 
character will vary, other things being equal, according 
to the degree in which his own moral sentiments have 
been elevated and refined. To be convinced of this, it 
is only necessary to compare a child’s notions of God 
with a man’s; or avery ignorant person’s notions of 
God with a philosopher's ; and the remark holds ‘true, 
whether they profess to derive these notions from the 
scriptures, or the light of nature. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it sometimes happens that notions of God concei- 
ved in a comparatively rude age, and corresponding to 
this rudeness, are incorporated into creeds, and thus 
transmitted, and continue to be the popular faith, long 
after the moral» sentiments of mankind on all other 
subjects have been greatly improved. In such cases, it 
is true, a struggle is commonly kept up between’ the 
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juster sentiments on moral subjects which have began 
to prevail, and the old creed, and in this way. the 
creed will be considerably modified, at least in its 
practical effects; but, so long as it has any effect, it 
must serve to keep alive, in some degree, the harsh 
passions and stern policy congenial only to a rader 
state of society. This is one of the most serious objec- 
tions to Orthodoxy, which derives what is peculiar in 
its representations of God, not from his word or works, 
but from the rude morality and bewildering metaphy- 
sics of the dark ages. Now we say that the habit of 
hearing and contemplating such representations of the 
Divinity, must have a tendency to perpetuate, in some 
of its thousand forms, the intolerant and persecuting 
spirit, which was universal when these representations 
were first given, and to which they were accommodated, 
and with which alone they harmonize. ‘The history of 
Paganism shows how apt the worshipper is to become 
assimilated to the character, good or bad, with which 
he clothes the object of his devotions. Among Chris- 
tians, therefore, the sect which worships an implacable 
God, or a God who can only be appeased by bleod, 
can hardly be expected to cultivate with much assiduity 
or success, a spirit of forbearance and charity. It is 
the distinction of Unitarians, that their views of God 
have kept pace with the civilization and refinement of 
the human mind; and hence they are now accustomed 
to dwell almost exclusively on his parental character, 
resolving all his attributes into benevolenve, and ma- 
king this his sole spring of action. Now without going 
at allinto the question whether these views are correct 
in themselves, or salutary in their practical influence in 
other respects, it is self-evident that their tendeney, 
compared with that of Orthodoxy, must be to make those 
who hold them, and are continually hearing and con- 
templating them, more mild and catholic, and of course 
less likely to abuse power. 

Eighthly, the more consistent Unitarians are, the 
more liberal they must be; but the more consistent the 
Orthodox are, the more intolerant they must be. We 
do not pretend that all Unitarians are consistent; but if 
they were, enough has been said of their principles to 
show, that they could not be guilty of usurpation. and 
oppression in the church. Unitarians are as likely to 
be consistent as other men; and besides, as they are 
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for ever inculcating liberality, and as this is manifestly 
the inference from all their doctrines, they cannot but 
‘carry some of this liberality into their conduct, if 
from no better reason, for very shame. This cannot 
be asserted of those whose principles themselves are 
avowedly exclusive. The man, whose system represents 
“sincerity as nothing, unless accompanied by an Ortho- 
dox faith, and denounces the pretended virtues of the 
supposed misbeliever as false and hollow, and holds 
him up to view as spreading a moral taint through the 
community, ‘soul-destroying,’ and ‘hell-deserving,’ can- 
not, if he would be consistent, keep any terms with 
the offender, without seeming to participate in the 
guilt of soul-murder. The man who thinks that there 
can be no gennine virtue or piety, and no‘salvation, ovit 
of the pale of his own communion, or a certain number 
of communions agreeing with him in what he calls 
fundamentals, and who regards this, not as an opinion 
merely, but as an established certainty, cannot be tole- 
rant, as it would seem, without being inconsistent. It 
is true, there are natural feelings, hardly ever entirely 
extirpated, which must plead trumpet-tongued, against 
the tendencies of such a creed, and not always without 
effect. In a case like this, however, the man is candid 
and liberal, not because of his peculiar belief, but in 
spite of it. On the whole, then, it appears that a con- 
sistent Unitarian is what we should most desire, anda 
consistent Exclusionist what we should most dread. 
' “Ninthly, it is a mistake to suppose, that the progress 
-of civilization and refinement has neutralized the into- 
lerant and persecuting tendencies of all creeds. We 
live in milder and more quiet times, it is true; but this 
only changes the forms under which intolerance displays 
itself, without however extinguishing the vice. It should 
be recollected, in all our reasonings ‘on this subject, 
that intolerance is not an error merely, but a crying sin, 
like drunkenness or sacrilege. There is an unaccount- 
able apathy in the public mind in regard to the full a- 
mount and enormity of those sins which originate in 
false religions, and do so much to sear the conscience, 
and pervert and indurate the heart, no matter whether 
these false religions consist in abuses of reason or reve- 
lation. Intolerance, to be sure, is obliged to evince itself 
differently in different states of society, under forms more 
-or less glaring and atrocious; but still the vice itself re- 
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mains substantially the same, about as culpable and injuri- 
ous under one form as another, and therefore about as 
much to be feared and shunned. A profligate man is con-’ 
strained to consult more decent ways of gratifying his. 
propensities in a refined and cultivated community ; but» 
still he is a profligate man. So it is with the bigot, and: 
so it is with those doctrines which encourage and foster | 
bigotry. 
. Tenthly, supposing Unitarians to become the majority” 
in any place, and to gain all that they ask or wish, it 
can hardly follow, in the nature of things, that the mi- 
nority should be oppressed. It is commonly said of Uni- 
tarianism, even by those who reject it, that it is very 
well as far as it goes. Certainly it can be no very great 
hardship for any man to join in doxologies taken from: 
the scriptures, instead of those taken from the catechism. 
It can be no very great hardship for any man tolisten to: 
serious and practical preaching, in which no one’s since- 
rity or religious character is impeached, even though his; 
own peculiar sentiments are not inculeated. It can be no 
very great hardship for any man, if he is permitted and 
invited himself to come to the Christian ordinances, even 
though he should be obliged to sit down among brethren 
of different persuasions. If any thing like peace is ever 
re-established in the church, if a plan of accommodation 
and comprehension is ever carried into effect, it must 
be by adopting substantially Unitarian principles as the 
basis of public worship, leaving every individual to sup- 
ply what he may conceive to be the defects of it, in his 
own thoughts, in his reading, and in his private devo- 
tions. On the contrary, it is sometimes expected, we 
know,.that Unitarians, even where they are the majo- 
rity, will continue to support the preaching by which 
they are denounced, and religious institutions from 
which they are systematically and avowedly debarred. 
True, they are told for their consolation, that these are 
high matters, on which they are not competent to be 
their own guides, and must submit to be led, if not rid- 
den, by others. In one word, Unitarians must compro- 
mise every thing, the Orthodox nothing. Certainly 
this is a little too much to expect from mortal, men. 
Charity, as it has been justly said, is nota fool, 
Eleventhly, there are some exertions of power on the 
part of Unitarians, which can be-defended and justified, 
though they may sometimes. cross the ambitious schemes 
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of other relizionists. Unitarians are at liberty to assert 
whatever rights are guaranteed to them by the laws as’ 
Christians. They have aright to demand that their 
feelings and professions should be respected to the same 
extent in which the feelings and professions of their op- 
ponents are respected. A man’s piety is as much a part 
of his character as his honesty, and he has a right, there- 
fore, to resent an impeachment of the former, im any 
way, in which it would be proper to resent an impeach- 
ment of the latter. If he has reason to believe that a 
candidate for office will carry exclusive or intolerant 
principles into any post of influence or authority, he 
hasa right, nay, is in duty bound, to oppose him; not 
on the ground of a mere difference of opinion, but: be- 
cause he has reason to believe that the public confidence 
will be betrayed. If it should be said, that we require 
of an Exelusionist, what, by our own showing; he can- 
not do consistently with his principles, we can only say, 
that if aman is led by any cause to adopt principles 
which he must violate, or be guilty of manifest injustice, 
he ought to suffer for it rather than his neighbours, 
All that Unitariaus ask, is, that they may meet other 
Christians on the ground of common rights and common 
privileges; and this they are justified in demanding. 
Lastly, these general reasonings are sustained and 
corroborated by facts. It will hardly be denied that 
Unitarians, as a sect, have always stood forth the deci- 
ded and zealous advocates of civil and religious. liberty. 
In every great controversy that has arisen, we believe 
without a single exception, they have arranged them- 
selves, not always indeed on the popular side, but yet 
on the side of the rights of the people. Perhaps we 
may be asked to reconcile with the doctrines here ad- 
vanced, the treatment which Francis David received 
from Socinus, and other Unitarians of Poland and Tran- 
sylvania. The facts in this case have seldom been fairly 
stated. It is conceded, that the Sovinians d: serve cen- 
sure, as there is good reason to suppose that some of 
them at least consented to, if they did not advise, an 
appeal to the civil authority, and were: fur coercing: si- 
lence in regard to the obnoxious dogma. The Socinians, 
however, are not responsible for what Blandrata did, 
the principal persecutor who before this had forfeited 
his standing and influence with the party, by his vices, 
and appears to have acted’ in this: affair solely with a 
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view to revenge himself on the man by whom his vices 

had been reproved. Besides, when the queseion came’ 

before the diet’'at Fhorda, whether David should be 

condemned asa heretic, the Socinians, we believe, to a 

man, voted in the negative, and the measure was not 

carried by them, but by the Trinitarian members’ of the 

assembly. Again, we may be referred to the conduct ' 
of the’ Unitarians at Geneva, as intolerant and oppres- 
sivey Here, however, as in the former case, justice re- 

quires that the facts’ shculd not be misrepresented or 

colored. Undoubtedly it is an evil, that the Genevan 

church; like that of England, should be a state estab- 

lishment, and under the control of the civil power ; but 

it is an evil for which the Calvinists are answerable, by” 
whom it was instituted. Ifthe Unitarians have not as 

yet succeeded in correcting this evil entirely, we must 

regret that they have not proceeded faster in the work 

of reform; that the prejudices fixed in the minds of a 

whole people, by false views of religion until lately 

prevalent there, should be found so difficult to eradicate. 

Admitting, however, that the civil authorities are ever 

to interfere in ecclesiastical matters, it would seem that 

no exercise of this power can be regarded as so excusa- 

ble as that on which the Genevans have ventured. The 

Pastors are net prevented from expressing their own 

opinions freely and openly, in their sermons; but for 

the sake of peace they are forbidden to preach contro- 
versially on any of the great topics, respecting which 

the public mind, at the present day, is so much divided 

and excited. Those who transgress this ordinance, 

whether Unitarians or Trinitarians, or who do not con- 

form to the ecclesiastical polity established by the Cal- 

vinists, are silenced. Compare this with the abuses of 

the same power when in the hands of Exclusionists, with” 
the burning and drowning of Unitarians and Anabap- 

tists, and it will be seen, how much less likely Unitari- 
ans are, even at Geneva, to resort to severe and tyran- 

nical measures. 

After what has been said, can any one doubt that 
Unitarians are less likely to abuse power in the church, 
than the Orthodox? We do not say, that they cannot 
abuse power, or that they never have done it, or that 
they never will do it; but we say that they are not so — 
likely to do it, and this, we conceive, is capable of ab- 
silute demonstration. We would not, however, bemis- © 
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‘understood. There is, we fear, in all organized bodies, 
more or less of a lust of domination ; an occasional for- 
getfulness of the feelings and rights of others; a fre- 
quent confounding of a love of party with the love of 
truth. For these reasons, power in the hands of any 
sect should be watched with extreme jealousy. We 
think, indeed, that Unitarians have reason for gratitude 
in possessing at present so little power, as in this. way 
they are effectually protected against one of the most 
insidious and powerful temptations to sin. We do not 
wish, in the present moral condition of the world, to see 
the number of sects, into which the church is divided, 
materially lessened. We sometimes wonder that Pro- 
vidence should permit such a multitude of sects; and 
yet on further reflection, we must perceive that they 
constitute that balance of power among the different 
communities, which, in the church as in the state, is.a 
check upon each, and the security of all. 


— 


SCRIPTURE ITS OWN INTERPRETER, 
NO. VI. 


(Continued from page 463.) 


Prior to entering into any invesligation of what the 
Epistles teach on the Calvinistic doctrines, it is desira- 
ble to form as correct an opinion as we can of the na- 
ture of the Epistolary Correspondence contained in the 
New Testament. There is reason to believe, that many 
of the prevailing errors took their rise from mistaken 
views of this subject, and that the prevalence of. the 
same erroneous views is the grand support on which 
those doctrines rest, as far as Scripture is concerned. 
Their real support, however, is derived not from any 
part of Scripture, but from human compositions, that 
should have no more weight or authority than the de- 
crees of the council of Trent. 

Even those who contend for what is called the plenary 
inspiration of the whole of the Epistles, must admit the 
existence of peculiarities that are inseparable from all. 
epistolary correspondence. One of the most important 
and permanent of these is the reference that takes place 
to facts known to the two parties in the correspondence ; 
but never so clearly mentioned as to be intelligible by a 
third party ; because it becomes unnecessary to explain 
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at any Jength what is already known to the only parties 
immediately concerned without any explanation. This 
inconvenience is not entirely removed even by our pos- 
session of both sides of the correspondence; but it is 
obviously much greater where we have but one. This 
is the case with some of the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment. We have allusions to letters received which are 
not extant ; and what is to all intents and purposes the 
same, we have frequent reference made to information 
obtained concerning the persons addressed by letter, 
from travellers with whom the writer had personal com- 
munication ; as for instance from Aquila and Priscilla, 
(see Acts xviii. 2). There are many passages in Paul’s 
Epistles in this predicament. 

But further. The writer of the letter may be, and 
most generally would be, acquainted with the local cir- 
cumstances of the church to which he is writing; with 
their internal condition, with the relation in which they 
stood to those without, and with a thousand other mate 
ters that would never be distinctly recorded, but might 
give rise to allusions and specific directions; might de- 
termine the writer to dwell at greater length and with 
more vehemence, upon topics that he would under other 
circumstances pass over slightly ; and might even give 
the appearance of ascribing the whole ethcacy of the 
Christian religion to some very subordinate part, be- 
cause the tendency of the particular church might be 
to go astray in the opposite direction. 

I might enumerate many other particulars that would 
determine the manner and modify the style in which 
such letters would be written. But what I have already 
said is enough to show that we cannot reasonably ex- 
pect all passages in the Epistles to be perspicuously 
expressed ; and that, in maintaining, as we do, a clear- 
ness and a fulness of information in Scripture sufficient 
to enable any Christian to ascertain what he is to believe 
and what he is to do in order to his salvation, we do 
not at the same time mainta’n that he cannot go astray 
and bewilder himself in perplexing difficulties, if he 
have acquired a turn for mysteries and mysticism, in- 
stead of what is profitable for his edification and for his 
practical guidance. 

There is one point that deserves to be particularly 
mentioned, on which Mr. Locke dwells in his admirable 
preface to his paraphrase of Paul's Epistles—that we 
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should read each Epistle through continuously, without 
attending to the divisions into chapter and verse, In 
the historical books we are less likely to be led astray 
by these divisions, because each transaction explains it- 
self ; but in a composition containing arguments, ‘expla- 
nations, and exhortations, that may all be bearing upon 
one another, an interruption to the reader's progress 
must be attended with serious injury; and cause the 
difference between him and the first reader of the letter 
to be still greater than it would otherwise be; for we 
ean have no doubt that Paul’s letters would be most 
eagerly read by the churches in Rome, Corinth, Thes- 
salonica, and so forth, without admitting of any inter- 
ruption from the beginning to the end. But after hay- 
ing once studied the general purport and meaning of an 
-Hpistle, we may profitably read such smaller portions as- 
are marked out in the different chapters. 
The Epistles of Paul are not arranged in chronologi- 
cal order; nor can we see exactly on what principle the 
‘common arrangement was made. Perhaps that to the 
Romans was placed first out of some deference to the 
authority and precedence of the Church at Rome; but 
there were undoubtedly several written prior to it. Next 
to it: were placed the Kpistles to the other ehurches— 
then those to individuals. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
is placed last, probably on account of some degree’ of 
uncertainty prevailing as to the authorship. . 
It is singular that the origin of the Chureh at Rome 
which was destined to take so prominent a part in future 
times both in religion and in politics, is involved in great 
obscurity. We know little more than that the story of 
its being founded by Peter is destitute of all claims to 
credibility. It is supposed by some to have risen silently 
and gradually by means of some Jews who had in their 
travels become converts to the Gospel and had on their: 
return to Rome been spreading their opinions so as to 
found a church. It is by no means improbable that “the 
strangers of Rome,” mentioned in Acts ii. 10, as being 
present when the Apostles first astonished the multitude 
by their miraculous gift of tongues, may on their return. 
have given such an aceount of what they saw and heard 
as to render many favourably inclined to embrace the 
new way. That Peter was not the founder of this 
church may be strongly argued from the manner in 
which Paul writes to them—from his silence with re~ 
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spect to Peter, and from his unwillingness to build upon 
another's foundation. It appears almost certain that 
Paul had never been at Rome when he wrote this letter; 
but that he had heard much about the disciples there, 
and was so deeply interested about them as to make 
frequent mention of them in his prayers, “making re- 
quest if by any means now at length he might havea 
prosperous journey by the will of God to come to them.” 
In many parts of this Epistle he may have written in 
reference to the information which had been communi= 
cated to him. This information we of course have no 
means of recovering; but we know one point of great 
importance in the interpretation of the Epistle—that the 
church was not made up of Jewish or Gentile Christians 
separately, but was amixture of both. Of this mixture 
we have internal evidence in the Epistle. We have the 
Jewish party addressed in ch. ii. v.17, “ Behold thou 
art called a Jew, and restest in the law and makest thy 
boast of God ;’ and the Gentile portion is spoken to in 
c. xi. y. 13, “For I speak to you, Gentiles, inasmuch as 
Iam the apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify mine office.” 
In what proportion these jarring elements were mixed 
we. do not know, but we have evidence in the Epistle, 
that this church formed no exception to all the others 
that. were similarly constituted. The Judaizing party 
could in no instance be satisfied with sharing the salva- 
tion offered in the Gospel and aJlowing the Gentiles to 
enjoy their part of what was large enough for all—the 
mercy of God; but they laboured earnestly to have an 
observance of the Mosaical law made imperative upon 
the Gentiles prior to their being admitted to the privi- 
leges of the Gospel. Against this encroachment upon 
Christian liberty, the Apostle Paul at all times strenn- 
ously protested; and though he had been a strict Jew 
himself, and most anxious to bring all Israel over to 
“Christ, yet he nobly and at the imminent risk of his life 
withstood all the attempts to thwart the benevolent de- 
signs and comprehensive plans of Christ by imposing 
such observances as would have been a serious. draw- 
back.to the profession of Christianity. 

We cannot come to the study of this Epistle with a 
better preparation than simply bearing in mind that this 
was the state of parties. in the church at Rome. Our 
knowledge of this will enable us to enter more fully into 
the spirit of the animated argument that Paul sustains 
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against the Jews in the first part of his letter ; and to 
seé the nature and the importance of the conclusion at 
which he wishes to arrive. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that Paul might have had another object in view 
in attacking so strenuously the exclusive spirit of the 
Jewish ceremonies. He might have had it in view to 
lessen the attachment of the unconverted Jews to the 
Mosaical ritual in the hope of preparing them for more 
readily accepting of the salvation that is through faith 
in Christ. 

« It is thought by some that we might expect in this 
epistle a fuller account of Paul's view of the Christian 
religion, because he was writing to persons who had ne- 
ver enjoyed the opportunity of hearing his views from 
himself. This is to a certain extent reasonable; but we 
are also toremember, that Paul had it more particularly 
in view to combat the prejudices of the Jews, and this 
has determined the particular course of observation 
which he has taken. It accounts more especially for 
references to Jewish cerenionial usages and expressions 
which were quite familiar to his correspondents, but 
which we can know only by reference to the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament: and we know that no study of 
any written document can give us as full a knowledge of 
ceremonies and usages as being personally witness to 
them. 

From what has been said we might presume that a 
large portion of the letter would be argumentative ; 
and that the argument would be conducted not on gene- 
ral but on special grounds. He was arguing with per- 
sons who would be seen from the very nature of their 
objection to be incapable of entering fully into the com- 
prehensive scheme of the Gospel. They were inclined 
to judge of’ it on narrow views and with very confined 
notions. These notions and views were to be removed 
by taking up their own weapons and showing that their 
own: principles when followed out would not prove them 
entitled to a monopoly of the blessings of the new way: 
maintaining that as they had abused what they had al- 
ready enjoyed, they were certainly not entitled to any 
exclusive property in the Gospel, nor had they any rea- 
son, to pride themselves on their situation and privileges 
as Jews, because the neglect of these had subjected 
them to the wrath and displeasure of God. 
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It is our duty to derive as much instruction as we can 
from this and every other part of the word of God; 
but the great error of modern Christians consists in mak- 
ing no allowance for the difference in circumstances be- 
tween those to whom the words were originally ad- 
dressed, and these who are to deduce at second hand 
what will be most for their own edification. They seem 
not to be aware that it was impossible by any inspiration 
to make the same words restricted to the peculiarities 
of the Jews and applicatle generally to all Christians. 
This. would be to make the words restricted and unre- 
stricted—particular and general at the same time ; which 
would be not very different from making the same words 
apply to contradictory cases ; and this could only be 
when the words were mere cyphers, and had no mean- 
ing of their own whatever. The first eleven chapters 
of this Epistle are argumentative ; and the argument is 
frequently involved from the peculiar turn of Paul’s 
style of wiiting—which was bold and rapid, starting 
off for a time from his main subject to follow up some 
idea that had occurred, and then returning to his argu- 
ment again. But a greater difficulty still is interposed 
by the absurd way in which the Bible is printed; every 
verse is printed by itself, as if the book was a collection 
of aphorisms or sayings, instead of being printed like 
any other book, and putting the number of the verse in 
the margin. If this mode of printing were adopted, 
the length of a parenthesis would appear at once, and 
the connection would at once be traced: | ut, as it is, all 
seems disjointed and unconnected to suc a degree as to 
render it very difficult even for those who are aware of 
the cireumstances to render themselves masters of the 
argument. 

It would not correspond with the plan of these papers 
to enter into any detailed elucidation of the argument 
in any of the Epistles; but I have offered these preli- 
minary remarks in order to explain in part the peculi- 
arities of the Epistolary style of the New Testament 
In my next I intend to proceed with my selections of 
such passages as illustrate the design and tendency of 
the Gospel. 

EREUNETES. 
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UNITARIAN LIBRARIES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. ] 


Sir,—I wish to direct your attention, and that of the 
readers of the Bible Christian, to a subject which 
appears to me intimately connected with the vital inter- 
ests of Unitarian Christianity in this part of the 
country—I refer to the establishment of congregational 
libraries. That such libraries already exist in connexion 
with Unitarian societies in several parts of Great 
Britain, must be well known to many of your readers ; 
and that they have tended, in no ordinary degree, to the 
enlightenment of the human understanding, and to the 
progress of genuine religion, no one can doubt who 
has had opportunities of ascertaining their results. Bat 
why Ireland in general, and particularly such a popu- 
lous town as Belfast, should be wanting in the benefits 
of these. institutions, I know not, and have often felt 
grieved and astonished at the fact. We are not, indeed, 
unprovided with public libraries, containing books of 
various descriptions—many of them of a very superior 
order, and calculated not only to store the mind with 
useful knowledge, but to generate feelings and habits 
of a refined and virtuous nature; some of them, how- 
ever, whose tendency is to enervate the intellect, and 
render men unfit for the daily pursuits and avocations 
of life—and others which, though professing to incul- 
cate the essential doctrines of revealed religion, have a 
most pernicious influence both on the principles and the 
practice of individuals. In such libraries there are 
various treatises on science and art, adapted to exercise 
and strengthen the intellectual powers, and to further 
the respective interests of trade and commerce ;—there- 
are works of history and biography, whose object is to 
please and instruct the inquisitive mind in the know- 
ledge of human character, and of past events ;—there 
are tales of grief and joy, and poesy of sweet» and 
sublime power, suited either to while away a few leisure 
hours, or to impress the heart with some beautiful 
moral truth ;—and there is, besides, a liberal. supply 
of tracts and tomes, either altogether useless, or preg- 
nant with the wildest effusions of pseudo-evangelical 
Calvinism. 

Thus, the town of Belfast, or rather, societies of 
individuals are in possession of various distinct libra- 
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ries, some of which are of a useful, others of an 
indifferent, and others, again, of a pernicious tendency. 
Bat there is one class of public libraries of which we 
are destitute,—a class which, diametrically opposed’ to 
the principles and precepts of the worst, and equal 
in’ elegance and taste to the best, would stand in a 
much higher rank in respect to substantial utility. 
Unitarians, as such, believe that the doctrines which 
tliey profess, are those which Jesus of Nazareth was 
commissioned by heaven to inculcate and enforee by 
his precepts, his example, and his death. Believing as 
they do, in the identity of Unitarianism with christia- 
nity, they must consider a practical knowledge of its 
truths infinitely superior to the highest attainments in 
literature and philosophy. Why, then, do they not 
employ a weapon so eminently serviceable as a public 
library, in the propagation of their religious tenets? 
Why do the mechanic, the chemist, the metaphysician, 
the reader of novels and romances, and the lover of the 
belles-lettres, establish libraries for the refinement of 
their taste, for the advancement of their knowledge, 
or for the spread of their respective opinions; while 
the Unitarian christian seems to care not for a moral 
engine so greatly conducive to the objects intended, and 
which would be equally conducive to the nobler and 
more benign principles and truths contained in ‘the 
philosophy and the practice of genuine christianity ? 
Why do Churchmen, and Methodists, and Calvinists, 
circulate works containing, as Unitarians believe, the 
most dishonourable views of the universal Father, and 
of his best-beloved Son; while Unitarians themselyes 
endeavour not to counteract the unholy tendency of 
these books, by the establishment of such libraries as 
would be the means of expanding the mind, and warm- 
ing the heart, from the cheering and benevolent views 
which christian Unitarianism holds out to the embrace 
of the great family of mankind? This is not as it 
ought to be. 

True that we have Tract Societies, and Sunday even- 
ing lectures, instituted for the promotion of Unitarian- 
ism; but tracts and discourses, though well calculated 
to rouse the attention, are, from their very nature, 
limited in the information which they contain; and the 
impressions made are soon effaced from the mind, be- 
cause the inquirer may not have it in his power, from 
want of books, to pursue his investigations. 
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The desirableness of the institutions which I have 
been recommending, will be admitted by every Unita- 
rian who is sensible of the moral advantages resulting’ 
from literature; and the only question, therefore, is, 
by what means shall these libraries be founded and 
supported? Perhaps there may be difficulties in an- 
swering this question, that will account for the fact 
which we have deplored; but, however this may be, 
it cannot be seriously believed that any difficulties 
which might arise, could not be overcome by’ ala- 
crity and perseverance. I have no doubt, that if two 
or three influential persons were to commence the 
undertaking in earnest, they would be liberally support- 
ed by many spirited individuals of the first and second 
Presbyterian congregations ;—that they would be sup- 
ported both in money and books, with such donations 
as would be sufficieut for the founding of a respectable 
and a useful theological library. The characteristic 
feature of such an institution, should undoubtedly con- 
sist in a choice selection of Unitarian works; but in 
making this selection, the spirit of narrow sectarianism 
ought to be carefully avoided. The best productions of 
Trinitarians might, with the utmost propriety, be in- 
troduced ; and even a few of those works which, though 
not professedly written on religious subjects, have ‘a 
manifest tendeney to benefit society in general. 'This 
remark I have ventured to suggest, in order parti- 
cularly that individuals who might not have it in their 
power to bestow books directly favourable to the 
doctrines of Unitarianism, might not be restrained 
from giving those which are calculated to increase the 
wisdom, and virtue, and happiness of the human species. 

Whether the library should be strictly congregation- 
al, or otherwise, would of course depend on the voice 
of the members; but even supposing that the volumes 
were to be given out in the vestry of either of the Uni- 
nitarian meeting-houses in this town, such a circumstance 
surely ought not to preclude honest men belonging to 
other houses of worship from becoming subscribers. If 
the perusal of the books were confined only to Unita- 
rians, the advantages resulting from the use of the 
library must be very circumscribed indeed. 

I have now only to remark, that, though an humble 
© hese I have ventured to give expression to my 
houghts on this subject, being most anxious that you 
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and your readers would attentively weigh the sugges. 
tions thus offered, and, if approved of, lend a helping 
and a cheerful hand to what might be, under the bless- 
ing of God, a means of diffusing just and honourable 
opinions on religion, and of promoting the great’ prin- 
ciples of virtue and piety. 
W. J. 
Belfast, November 25, 1834. 


{ The suggestion of our esteemed Correspondent seems to us most 
judicious and highly important. We would earnestly recommend 
that the establishment of such a library as he describes, be kept in 
view by those who have undertaken to forward another object which 
is now in progress, —Epz17or. ] 


See seed 
- OPPOSITION TO NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Ecce iterum Crispinus! et est mihi spe vocandus 
Ad partes :—monstrum, nulla virtute redemptum ! 


Tue opposition to the National System of Education 
introduced by the late ministry, has assumed a great 
variety of forms; and requires to be traced through the 
hanging sinuosities of its mazy course. It was at first 
opposed by sophistry; but the sophistry was confuted. 
It.was then confronted by falsehood; but the falsehoods 
were exposed. Its opponents have latterly changed 
their tactics, and now resist it by physical force! We 
trust that we live in times when outrage and crime will 
not be permitted to execute their mad and mischievous 
machinations with impunity. We trust we live ina 
country where the arm of the law is more powerful than 
that of the burglar or bandit. We hope, therefore, that 
lawless force exerted in defiance of the liberty of the 
subject and the common right, will be put down :— 
that the majesty of the law, and the supremacy of 
Parliament will be. vindicated; and the enemies of: 
public enlightenment compelled to adopt some other 
means of preventing the dissemination of knowledge. 

We allude in these remarks to scenes of the most 
disgraceful nature, which have occurred during the last. 
two months, in the province of Ulster, and are there 
unfortunately but too notorious. Our readers will re- 
member that at the annual meeting of the General Sy- 
nod of Ulster in June last, a majority of six clergymen 
of that body, voted in favour of the New System; ee 
the resolution declaring that system to be unsatisfactor 
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was carried only by a small majority, consisting entirely 
of lay elders. Under these circumstances; sanguine 
hopes. were: entertained by the-supporters of | National 
Education, and serious apprehensions felt by its ene- 
mies, that at the next meeting of that Synod, im 1835,» 
this question, which has so long. distracted the body,» 
alienated its friends and embroiled the Province of Ul- 
ster, would be finally set at rest, by a cordial‘and nearly 
unanimous adoption of the plan pursued by his Majesty's 
Commissioners. The opposition, however, determined 
to leave no effort untried for the purpose of averting so 
direful a catastrophe. Direful indeed to them would 
such a result have proved; for there are some men by 
whon) no other circumstance. is. so much to be dreaded 
as peace and tranquillity.. They are habituated to broils ; 
they are enamoured of dissension; they live in an atmos- 
phere of discord; it is the means whereby their social 
consequence is maintained; “ it is the air they breathe; 
if, they have it not they die!” In the calm of quietiand 
contentment, they sink to a low level in society; as \the 
dirt and rubbish shot into a stagnant peol. soon reach: 
the bottom by their inherent gravity ; but inthe turmoil 
and confusion of ‘furious agitation,’ they reach the sur+) 
face ina feculent scum. ‘The prospect, of -harmony)viny 
the Synod; and of concord in society around them,» was; 
to men of this stamp, too terrible: to allow them: to sub- 
mitmuuresistingly to their coming fate ; and accordingly 
it, was determined that harmony should not be permit- 
ted,to exist, if they could by any possibility prevent: 
it. For this purpose they had recourse to an expedient 
which former experience had shown to be wonderfully 
efficacious.—Remembering the accession of strength 
which they had acquired in the struggle with the) non- 
subseribing party in 1829, by calling in the assistanee 
of, the mob, they resolved to invoke aid from the same 
quarter, in. the present emergency. It was no -easy 
matter, however, at first, to select a. fit: and. proper 
person, to perform the part of a principal Agitator, in 
the approaching struggle.. Mr. Stewart, it was: found, 
was,averse to undertaking the office personally; and 
Dr. Cooke, though he has no objection to dabble a 
little in such transactions, where he has noble lords and 
honourable gentlemen to keep him in: countenance, 
could not entertain for one: moment, the idea of relin- 
quishing, though but for a short time, the: immediate 
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oversight of his beloved flock, for the purpose of 
raising the spirit of the Presbyterians of Ulster against 
the Education Board. Luckily a man was found every. 
way equal to the great occasion, in the person of the 
Rev. Mr. M‘Clelland, minister of Ahoghill, in. the 
county of Antrim. We feel it necessary to record a 
few. of this gentleman’s performances; but without 
wasting any of that indignation upon him, which ought 
to be reserved for those by whom he has been set on. 
Viewed with reference to the concoctors of the scheme, 
it merits the severest reprobation; but when -regarded 
in connection with Mr. M‘Clelland personally, it is sim- 
ply fudicrous. 

This gentleman, whose exertions have earned for 
him a conspicuous niche in the temple of fame, and 
whose name will go down to future ages, embalmed in 
imperishable song, and enshrined in the most precious 
casket of history, was born, as we are informed, in the 
county of Down, near Banbridge. He was early des- 
tined fer the ministry of the Gospel; and after the 
usual preparatory education under the paternal roof, 
where the peculiar qualities of his mind, found appro- 
pEbpe culture, both by parental precept and example, 
he repaired to the University of Glasgow, for the far- 
ther presecution of his studies in polite literature, 
and professional learning. Having rapidly completed 
his. academic course, he commenced the work of the 
ministry, by the display of his gifts of oratory in a 
number of different congregations; but none of them 
seem to have been possessed of talent and refinement 
enough to appreciate his peculiar style of eloquence ; 
tillat length the people of Ahoghill were fortunate 
enough to. perceive the value of the diamond, and to 
make the gem their own. Since his settlement in 
Ahoghill, Mr. M‘Clelland has given frequent proofs 
of that highest order of genius, which despising the 
trammels of vulgar laws, is not to be estimated by 
rules drawn from the conduct of ordinary men. His 
imaginative powers, and inventive faculties, in particu- 
lar, have, as we are given to understand, frequently 
excited the admiration of those who enjoyed the 

leasure of his acquaintance. 

Mr. M‘Clelland, having arrived at a deliberate con- 
viction that the Board of Education for Ireland, is a 
« demi-pagan ” institution, founded upon principles dia- 

v 
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metrically opposed to Orthodox Presbyterianism, has 
exerted himself with much effect, to put a stop to the 
mischiefs, which he thinks it has caused, and if unim- 
peded in its operations, will still occasion. For this 
purpose he has had recourse to no tortuous policy; nor 
has‘he stooped to any half-and-half measures. » All-his 
plans have aimed at one object,—the suppression of the 
“demi: pagan” Board, and the overthrow of its adhe- 
rents; and this object he has pursued by means which 
are simple, direct, and intelligible. His first operations 
were naturally directed against those schools im his own 
district, which had been placed under the superinten- 
dence of the National Board. For this purpose, he 
appointed himself Inspector General of all the schools 
in'the North of Ireland, with full and ample authority 
to supersede all former and all existing regulations, and 
to establish such new rules as to his own wisdom: and 
prudence might seem requisite. In introducing these 
roles into any particular school, a uniform system of 
operations was followed. First, due notice was given 
from his own pulpit, or from that of a brother minister, 
that on a day specified, a public meeting would be held in 
the neighbourhood of some National School, to consider 
and discuss the principles of the Board. To this meet- 
ing, it was natural for all the persons of the surround- 
ing district, whose bosoms heaved with holy zeal for the 
word of God and the ascendancy of orangeism, to 
repair in crowds. After listening to the spirit-stirring 
address of the Reverend Agitator, it was natural for 
them to adjourn to the adjacent school-house ; and 
having effected an entrance there, it was quite natural for 
them tu enforce, “ by voice, eye, and action,” the warn- 
ings of their gifted leader, denouncing woe against 
those parents who should thereafter permit their chil- 
dren to frequent the school, while under the existing 
regulations ; and upon the children if they presumed to 
attend. The Reverend Agitator, we know, has been 
severely censured by some persons for thus denouncing 
wrath, and breathing out threatenings, against the 
adherents of the “demi-pagan” Board; but it may be 
urged in his defence, that it formed part of his straight- 
forward system of proceeding, to put down the system 
to which he was opposed; and unreservedly to let its 
supporters know what they were to expect if they 
disobeyed his mandates. But what must form his 
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eomplete justification in the eyes of the party with 
whom he co-operates, is, that his system has been ivery 
successful in the district where it has been put) into 
practice. Dr, Cooke, with all his preaching and speech- 
ing, and shouting and spouting, has not. been able:in 
three’years to rail a single school from under the Board: 
but Mr. M‘Clelland, by his more simple and, practical 
method, has already succeeded in putting, down, (at 
Jeast for a,time,) severad of these pernicious establish- 
ments, intended to diffuse the light of knowledge, . and 
the warmth of brotherly kindness throughout. the land. 
Ona few occasions, indeed, he has been disappointed 
through the obstinacy of particular patrons of schools, 
andthe stiff-necked) anxiety of the people to, procure 
the means of useful education for their children: Thus 
when he attempted to force his way into a school-house, 
built ‘and endowed by a neighbouring. magistrate, and 
by him placed under the superintendence of the Educa- 
tion Board,—and when that gentleman refused. admit- 
tance to him, and a disorderly rabble which accompanied 
him,—the Agitator was under the necessity of summon- 
ing the haughty opponent of his power, before a Bench 
of Justices at Petit Sessions, for obstructing him.in the 
exercise of his *high functions. It is true, that the 
presiding magistrates, dismissed his complaint upon the 
frivolous ground, that his own conduct had been illegal, 
afiirming that if any person should be subjected to punish- 
ment, -he was that individual. This, we must say,, was 
taking a paltry advantage of Mr. M<Clelland, the Agi- 
tator ; whose soaring genius, as we before remarked, is 
not to be tied down to ordinary rules; but his disap- 
pointment was more than compensated by the, shouts 
and applauses of a numerous band of retainers, who 
accompanied him to the court on that occasion, and 
afterwards, if we are not misinformed, followed, him 
in grand procession through the streets of Ballymena:! 

‘Encouraged by his general success in these prelimi- 
nary measures, and cheered on by the warm approbation 
of his judicious associates, Mr. M‘Clelland determined 
to fly at higher game. Several. of the Presbyterian 
Clergy in his neighbourhood had spoken and. yoted)in 
favour of the National System, at the late, meeting, of 
Synod in Londonderry. As it was lamentable that the 
Alocks committed to the charge of those faithless minis- 
ters should be left in ignorance of the enormity of their 
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pastors’ guilt, and the imminence of their own danger 
in waiting upon their spiritual ministrations, the Reve- 
rend Agitator, in his great zeal and in the overflowing 
of his benevolence, proceeded to take their pulpits by 
storm, on several successive Sundays, during the hours 
appointed for public worship; and thence to address 
their congregations on the magnitude of the guilt of 
those who encouraged or abetted the ‘“ demi-pagan” 
board. And not resting content, as many would have 
done, with thus showing to these ministers their sins, 
he resolved, in the excess of his charity and of his anx- 
iety for their spiritual interests, to try whether he 
could not punish them for their transgressions. He ac- 
cordingly summoned them to appear and answer for 
their conduct before the Presbytery of which he is the 
honoured Moderator. We believe, however, they re- 
fused to attend ; and thus he has been left for the pre- 
sent, to console himself with the consciousness of his 
kind and friendly intentions. 

Such is the ardour of Mr. M‘Clelland’s philanthropy, 
that he took the trouble of summoning before the same 
‘tribunal the Trustees of a charitable Institution erected 
in Ballymena for the education of the Poor, beeause 
they had presumed to adopt a system m many respects 
similar to that since put in practice by the New Board. 
‘These gentlemen, however, afraid no doubt of meeting 
so redoubted a champion face to face, contumaciously 
absented themselves on the day appointed for their trial ; 
and the Presbytery not having any power to compel 
their attendance, the trial could not proceed. But had it 
not been for this accidental circumstance, they may rely 
upon it they would have received a smart castigation ! 

We must not forget to state that, mainly in conse- 
quence of Mr. M‘Clelland’s exertions, one of the school- 
houses under the care of the “demi-pagan” Board, has 
been levelled to the ground. In the course of anight'in 
the month of October, a number of the friends to the 
Bible, and advocates for “ scriptural education” assem- 
bled, at the Taylor’s-town school-house, near Ballymena; 
and with a zeal for the honour of God, the glory of the 
Gospel and the salvation of souls, which cannot be too 
highly commended,—dore it down, from roof to founda- 
tion stone! ‘This is the most compendious method of get- 
ting rid of the hateful National System ; and will doubt- 
less be imitated in other places ; to the great advancement 
of the public peace, and of the interests of religion ! 
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Weare sorry to find that Mr. M‘Clelland has not 
received from his brethren that support and encourage- 
ment, which he hada right to expect. On the contrary, 
his superior merit seems to have drawn upon him the 
envious opposition of some of the members of the Sy- 
nod. Ata late special meeting of the body, the Rey. 
Agitator was even accused of disorderly behaviour and 
bound over to keep the peace under the penalty of ec- 
clesiastical censure. The discussion of his case in the 
Synod, was carried on with closed doors, agreeably to 
a motion made by Dr. Cooke; but one of the News- 
papers declares it to have been long and stormy. The 
Rey. Doctor in his anxiety to soothe the feelings of his 
associate, which were deeply wounded by this assertion, 
has written him a letter of condolence and general ap 
probation ; in which he meets this assertion with an ex- 
plicit denial; and the Doctor’s reputation for veracity 
will give to his declaration its due weight. 

The Doctor himself in his recent speech at Hillsbo- 
rough testifies to some facts respecting the Board, 
which, had they come from any other source, would 
have appeared almost incredible ; but as he has asserted 
them, of course they must be true. We reter to his 
declaration that the Education Commissioners allow in 
their schools the free use of the Koran of Mahomet and 
the Shasters of Persia;* but deny that of the Holy 
Bible; and that they permit the teachers in their schools 
to curse when they please, but not to pray! These are 
woful truths, if truths they are; and unless they had 
been truths, who that has ever heard of Dr. Cooke could. 
believe that he would have asserted them ? 


—<>—— 
PRESBYTERIAN STATISTICS. 


A VERY important return has lately been printed. by 
order of the House of Commons, of the numbers of 
individuals belonging to the different Presbyterian Con- 
gregations in Ireland, receiving aid from Government 
in the shape of Regium Donum. 'The readers. of the 
Brste CuristIAN will naturally be desirous of seeing 
this document ; and to gratify their curiosity, so much 
of itis here reprinted, as relates to the General Synod 


* The shasters of Persia/ Fie, Dr, Cooke! do you not know, 
that the Shasters are sacred books of the Hindoos ? 
, é vy 2 
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of Ulster, the Presbytery of Antrim, and the Remon- 
strant Synod. It is our opinion, however, that the 
numbers given are in all cases to be considered as an 
approximation, and in some not a very close one, to the 
exact population. We perceive in the list as published 
by order of Parliament, several congregations which 
we believe to be very greatly over-estimated; and 
being aware that by one of the bodies referred to, much 
pains had been taken to swell the list of its adherents, 
for purposes. which it is needless to specify, we must 
caution our readers against placing implicit reliance on 
the accuracy of the returns which it has furnished. We 
have not at this moment sufficient information to correct 
the mistakes in all instances; but we shall probably 
recur to the subject in a future number of this work ; 
when, if the intimations which have already reached us, 
prove to be well-founded, some remarkable results will 
appear. 
GENERAL SYNOD OF ULSTER. 


Names of Congregations. Pop. 


Names of Congregations. Pop. 
FIRST CLASS, : 


FIRST CLASS. 


Annahilt oe 3,549 | Donoghmore(co. Donegall)2,455 
Armagh eh. 2,570 | Donegore, ie 3,452 
Bangor, a 4,528 | Glendermot, |: ... 2,875 
Ballynabineh,  ... 5,557 | Killinchy, iw 5,000 
Ballyeaston, ase 2,675 | Killileagh, oe 5,581 
Ballybay, a 1,600 | Killead, rie 2.198 
Ballyroney, aa 5,220 | Letterkenny, mot 3,120 
Ballykelly, “fe 3,965 | Lisburn, eee 2,750 
Ballymena, ogo 2,950 ) Loughbrickland, 2;598 
‘Ballymoney, ove 4,765 | Londonderry, ... 2,750 


Belfast (3d cong.) 4,400 


Moneymore, ae 1,540 
Belfast (May- street) 2,981 


Magherafelt, man 2,937.2 


Belfast ( Fisherwick-place, 2,250) Mary’s Abbey, ... 1,148 
Brigh, te 1,800 |. Newtownards, .. 5,500 
Broughshane, ... 4,580 | Omagh, eee 1,650 
Burt, se 2,789 | Portaferry, Bie 1,952 


Comber (Co. Down), 5,000 | Rathfriland, ay 1,500 


Cumber (Co, Derry), 5,498 | Raphoe, a 1,915 
Carnmoney, een 5,754 | Randalstown, ... 2,660 
Clare, one 2,155 | Ramelton, ant 2,610 
Cookstown, ve 2,655 |-St, John’s Town, 5,445 
Connor, wee 4,955 | Sainthield, aes 4,996 
Coleraine, ate 2,277 ) Strabane, wd 1,905 
Carrickfergus, ... 4,005 | Tullylish, ae 2,115 
Clough (Co. Antrim), 3,250 SECOND CLASS. 

Dromore, Ss 5,170 .| Ardstraw, rie 2,475 
Drumbo, eee 4,042 ,| Aughnacloy, one 1,378 
Dromara, Sea 4,483 | Antrim, vs 1,500 


Donoughmore (co, Down)2,894 | Aghadoey, «es 3,829 


Names of Congregations, 
SECOND CLASS. 


Ballindreat, ae 
Ballymena, oe 
Balteagh, tee 
Benburb, ore 
Ballywalter, wwe 
Ballynure, eee 
Ballycarry, eee 
Badoney, pee 


Belfast, 4th cong. 
Ballywillan, eee 


Boveva, -eh 
Carlow, ny 
Castlereagh, aoe 
Carlan, ee 


Castleblaney, ... 
Castledawson, ... 


Carntal, wees 
Coagh, ons 
Coleraine, ee 
Corboy, oes 
Convoy, ~ ven 
Criggan, <cs 


Downpatrick, «+s 
Dundonald, eve 
Drumlough, .. 

Dundrod, Ane 
Donaghadee,_ ... 


Donaghedy, ‘Ist cong. 


Ditto, 2d cong. 
Dungannon, ... 


Dunboe, fees 
Drumachose,  ... 
Dunluce, ver 
Dervock, vee 
Faghanvale, aoe 
Finvoy, © BR 
Glastry, wee esa 
Garvagh, are 
Holywood, “90 
Kirkeubbin, ~ .. 
Keady, ea 
Killisandra, “08 
Kilraughts, as 
Knowhead, ae 
Lurgan, vee * 
Lislune;, * 
Larne, 2dcong. 
Maghera, ee 
Magherally, wee 
Mourne, Shs 


Markethill, eee 


1,315 
1,135 
1,000 
803 
671 
3,228 
1,700 
1,875 
500 
1,150 
1,903 
200 
1,947 
1,275 
1,712 
2,559 
2,161 
1,550 
1,155 
933 
1,610 
1,260 
556 
1,866 
1,899 
1,560 
2,080 
2,485 
2,790 
1,390 
2,459 
2,051 
1,893 
2,250 
2,535 
2,263 
1,291 
2,677 
1,647 
1,500 
1,933 
1,108 
3,701 
3,202 
1,496 


2,090 ° 


2,755 
3,065 


27162" 


3,428 
1,740 
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Names of Congregations. 
SECOND CLASS, 
Minterburne,; os. 


Monaghan, eee! 
Newry, wes 
Stewartstown, . ... 
Tobermore, Sas 
Urney, aag 
Mullingar, whe 
THIRD CLASS. 
Akoghill, ees 
Anaghlone, *' as. 
Armoy, aye 


Ballycastle, ove 
Ballygalley, vee 
Ballymote see 
Banagher, “ove 
Ballinderry, aa 
Bailieborough,: ... 
Banbridge, eee 
Bangor, 2d cong. 

Ballycairn, coe 
Ballyjamesduff, .,. 
Ballyrashane,’ ... 


Ballytrain, ver 
Billy, ove 
Buckna, 556 
Clady, bee 
Clogherney, ove 
Cavanaleck, are 
Cairncastle, aoe 
Clough, “oe 
Croaghmore, — *"" 
Cressroads, ide 
Cootehil],  *** ... 
Cullybackey, «es 
Donagh, see 
Drumbanagher, ... 
Douglas-bridge, 
Dundalk, one 
Drumquin, hee 
Derg, are 
Dungiven, “5 


Dunfanaghy, ou 


525 
Pop. 


1,400 
1,859 
1,250 
1,030 
1,792 
1,530 
1,250 


23900 
G44 
1,450 
654 
1,612 
298 
1,780 
600 
2,068 
970 
1,040 
695 
1,501 
1,009 
517 
2,714 
1,625 
720 
2,496 
1,531 
954 
1,450 
vise | 
2,054 
721 
2,455 
7354 
1.888 
1,535 
870 
1Lo77 
1,555 


« 2594 


674 


Donegall & Ballyshannon 1,170 


Drum, ren 
Dunean, ty ees 
Enniskillen, tas 
Ervy, soe 


Fahan and Buncrana, 


-Fintonaand Dromore, 


Fanet, ate 
Glendermot, Re 


-1,005 


1,150 
550 
739 
978 

2,321 

1,532 

1,448 
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Names of Congregations. Pop. 
THIRD CLASS. 


Glenturbet, — «ses 880 
Glenwherry, Ba 1,465 
Glenan, cae 1,680 
Grainge, cos 1,025 
Greyabbey, ae 648 
Hilltown, cae 654 
Island Magee, ... 1,703 
Keady, See 719 
Kilrea, ye 3,049 
Killetur, ave 517 
Kilmacrenan, ... 1,294 
Kilmore, ose 1,620 
Killala, nee 297 
Kingstown, ay 600 
Loughgall eee 1,050 
Lismore, 220 
Maguire’sbridge, 892 
Malin, = 652 
Magilligan, vee 650 
Moville, ate 199 
Mill-isle, ves 1,672 
Mountnorris, ... 3,000 
Monreagh, er) 1,606 
Macosquin, aon 2,250 
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PRESBYTERY OF ANTRIM. 


FIRST CLASS, 


Belfast 1st cong. 450 
Belfast 2d cong. ... 1,000 
Downpatrick ... 1,595 
Larne, ae 1,453 
SECOND CLASS. 
Ballyclare, ase 1,072 


REMONSTRANT SYNOD. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Banbridge, ee: 847 
Ballycarry, a 2,079 
Dromore, 6 1,750 
Moneyrea, «se 1,956 
Newry, eve 1,815 
SECOND CLASS, 
Ballee, : ove 1,100 
Carncastle, ove 578 
Cromlin, ct 882 
Kilmore, ene 865 


Names of Congregations. Poy. 
THIRD CLASS. 
Newtowncrommelin, 550 
Newtowncunningham, 744 
Newtownstewart, 1,225 
Omagh, 2d cong, 715 
Orritor, , <i 1,215 
Portglenone, ... 2,425 
Portstewart, dae 1,364 
Portadown, eee 665 
Ray, wes 885 
Ramullan, we 492 
Richhill, ng 610 
Ramoan, nae 1,246 
Stranorlar, ae "1,545 
Sligo, ove 568 
Stonebridge, soe 1,041 
Stratford, ae 156 
Swatteragh, ase 620 
Turlogh, ose 500 
Templepatrick, ... 1,960 
Tanderagee, SE 760 
Usher’sequay, Dublin, 418 
Vinecash, eee 960 
Westport, ‘be 126 
SECOND CLASS. 
Newtownards, ... 908 
Clough, iat 750 
THIRD CLASS, 

Antrim, ose 1,242 
Holywood, eae 605 
SECOND CLASS. 
Newtownlimayady, 655 
Templepatrick, 1,325 
THIRD CLASS: 
Dunmurry, am 820 
Carlingford, oes 195 
Glenarm, ie 594 
Moira, af 578 
Narrowwater, ., 253 
Greyabbey, crete 1,650 


531 
STATE OF UNITARIANISM IN IRELAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN. | 


Sir,—As your publication is the medium for con- 
-veying the opinions and feelings of the Irish Presbyte- 
rians who have embraced Unitarian sentiments, I beg 
to offer the following observations on the present state 
of our interest in this country, for the consideration of 
all who are concerned in its prosperity. 

In several points of view, the present aspect of the 
times is cheering and consolatory. The fiery trial of 
social persecution, which a short time since, Unitarians 
were obliged to encounter, has been withstood ; and is 
now in a great measure passed away. Our congregations 
are no longer subject, as several of them once were, ‘to 
the vexatious interference and arbitrary oppression of 
docal authorities. Our ministers are every where permit- 
ted to preach and expound to their people, those scrip- 
tural doctrines which they have in common embraced, 
without any. dread of interruption from within.orfrom 

without. The terrer of personal violence no longer 
vhangs over the teachers or professors of Unitarian 
christianity. Even the obloquy that once assailed our 
religions character, seems no longer to answer the 
purposes for which it was.so.copiously cast upon us, for 
it has in almost every place considerably subsided; in 
some quarters of the country it may be said to have 
entirely ceased ; and in those districts where the indis- 
cretion of particular individuals, continues the old sys- 
tem of bigotted invective; it has been found rather to 
promote our cause, by stimulating inquiry, than to 
retard it. by any dread of its results. I am clearly of 
opinion, that our clergy and laity have both been great- 
ly improved, in consequence of the struggle which the 
body has experienced. The storm has purified our 
religious atmosphere, The ministers appear to have 
become, in general, more assiduous in the discharge of 
pastoral duty ; more frequent, earnest, and impressive 
in the exhibition of Gospel truth; more careful and 
regular in preparation for the services of the pulpit. 
The people have also been led to examine and inquire 
into the truths of the Gospel, with more diligence than 
they had done previously : and hence have arisen a 
more clear conception, and a more thorough conviction 
of the principles of their faith; a greater energy and 
zeal in communicating it to others; and at the same 
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time, an increased attention and concern for diving 
things. It cannot but strike any impartial cbserver of 
facts, that the attendance upon public worship is, in al- 
most all our churches, much larger than it usually was 
seven or eight years ago ; and that the ordinary means of 
grace are generally waited upon with greater zeal and re- 
gularity. In particular, the ordinance of the Lord’s sup- 
per, which has now been recently dispensed in our con- 
gregations, never was more numerously or apparently 
more devoutly celebrated; and in some places, the 
attendance was great beyond all former precedent. The 
attention that is paid to the religious instruction of the 
young, is also a favourable symptom: and the peace 
and harmony which happily pervade all our churches, 
afford grounds of hope for future and more extensive 
usefulness. 

I think therefore, the present condition of our body, 
affords ground for thankfulness to Divine Providence ; 
and encouragement to continued exertion in spreading 
the doctrines of our Lord and Master. Let us not be 
discouraged by local and temporary opposition; “ but 
cast the seed among the rills of water; we shall find tt 
after many days.” 

INDAGATOR. 
— 


OBITUARY. 


Deatu or ArcnrBaLp Hamiitton Rowan, Hsa. 


Died at his house in Dublin, on Saturday the 1st October, Arcut- 
BALD Hamitton Rowan, Esq., of Killileagh Castle, county of 
Down, and of Rathcoffey House, Kildare. On the Saturday morn- 
ing following, his mortal remains were accompanied to the burying 
ground of St. Mary’s Church, by a numerous and respectable body 
of relations and friends. Among the latter were the two pastors of 
the Presbyterian Church, of Strand-street, of which he was a mem- 
ber. Prior to the reading of the usual funeral service by the Rey. 
Dr. Armstrong, the Rey. Dr. Drummond addressed the assembly ; 
and observed, that the memory of their deceased friend, would be 
long cherished by many to whom he had been endeared by his public 
virtues, as well as by those to whom he was more closely allied by the 
ties of affinity, and who in him deplored the loss of a relative and 
parent. ‘“ No one,” (said the speaker, ) “ who ever enjoyed his society, 
will deny that he had a breast animated and warmed. by the noblest 
principles of benevolence—a benevolence, which, while it compre- 
hended in its wide grasp, the whole of sentient existence, could con- 
centrate its energies, and not lose in ideal plans of universal utility, 
the consciousness of what it owed to home, to countryman, relative 
and friend. Aliberal hand was the minister of his generous heart. 
His ample fortune he spent on his own estates and among his own 
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people, all of whom he rejoiced to see prosperous andhappy. Akind 
and indulgent landlord, he was always ready to hear and redress their 
complaints. His sympathies, indeed, for all human suffering were 
easily excited, and never without a promptitude to lend relief. In 
this branch of Christian charity, and not in this alone, he might have 
claimed no small distinction. His conduct evinced the superiority of 
his mind to all the contracting and freezing influences of sectarian 
prejudice. He felt for the unhappy as men should feel, for men, all 
of whom God has made ‘of one blood,’ and with similar susceptibi- 
lities of pleasure and pain. To this benevolence of disposition, not 
less than to his liberal education at an English University, (Cam- 
bridge, ) under one of its most enlightened members, (Dr. Jebb, ) and 
his familiarity with the higher and more polished classes of society, 
may be ascribed that conciliating urbanity and courtesy which 
graced his manners, and which disarmed even those who were most 
opposed to him, of half their hostility. This courtesy wasin him not 
like the refinement and polish of a courtier, a yarnish, or a dress assum- 
ed for particular occasions and for selfish objects—but the honest, 
hearty, expression of philanthropic feeling. Of honour his sentiments 
were lofty and proud—proud in that sense in which pride is a virtue, 
and which holds in scorn whatever is low andmean, selfish’ or disin- 
genuous ; many would regard them as chivalrous and romantic. His 
indignation was easily roused by the wrongs of the injured, or the 
oppressions of the powerful; and for himself, though like all truly 
generous minds, placable and forgiving, he could brook no injurious 
imputation on his courage or his truth. Of his patriotic virtues, who 
has not heard? His love of Ireland was ardent and enthusiastic. As 
it was among the first, it remained with the last affections of his heart, 
The same spirit. which in his earlier years led him to join the illustrious 
ranks of the Irish volunteers, glowed in his bosom till he expired, 
His patriotism, if in aught it became faulty, was faulty only by its ex~ 
cess—faulty by its lofty aspirings after impracticable good—a patriot- 
ism which, in times long gone past, but of which the events will live 
in the history of our country, led him with many men of the most 
eminent talents, virtues and accomplishments which Ireland could 
boast, to form splendid, but as the event alone could demonstrate, 
visionary projects, for Ireland’s happiness and glory. Then was he 
lessoned in the stern and rigid lore of adversity. Obliged to flee, 
when closely pursued, he escaped by such a series of romantic adven- 
tures, that it might have been well believed, that he bore ‘a charmed 
life,’ or was guarded by some invisible tutelary power. Long exiled 
from his beloved home, he lost for atime what ever constituted the 
chief happiness of his existence, the society of those united to him by 
the tenderest of domestic relations, his wife, his children. But he never 
lost his magnanimity, his patriotism, his courage, orhis honor. He 
was ever the same; and amidst depriyations, difficulties, and perils, 
continued to pour forth his prayers tor his country’s good. At length 
the stern rigor of law was relaxed. A clement legislature restored 
him to his home, without any compromise of character, with- 
out any sacrifice of principle. No—perpetual exile—death to 
a mind like his, would have been preferable to dishonour. He 
still preserved his consistency, and contiaued to take. a lively in- 
terest in the promotion of every legitimate project which he 
thought had a tendency to meliorate the condition of his country- 
men. In his support of the great principles of civil and religious 
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liberty, he was steady and undeviating, during the whole course of 

his Jong and chequered life. However some may have opposed and 

condemned his political opinions, his integrity could neyer be tarnish- 
ed, nor the purity, honesty and disinterestedness of his motives called 

in question. 

“ Asto his religion, it was like that of the denomination of Protes- 
tant. Dissenters, of which he was a member, sedate, sober, rational— 
seldom effervescent—never obtrusive—never dogmatical. He follow- 
ed the great Christian rule of doing unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us. He claimed for himself the right of serving God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, and held that all men 
are justly entitled to the full enjoyment of the same right. He tried 
not to ‘snatch the balance and the rod,’ from the hand of omnipo- 
tence, but left it to the great. searcher of hearts, to decide on the — 
error or the rectitude of human opinions. His religion taught him 
to ‘do justly, tolove mercy, and to walk humbly with his God’— 
that God whom he honoured and adored as the Universal Father, © 
friend and benefactor, d ; 

«He lived to the advanced age of 84 years, and though broken down | 
by bodily infirmity, retained full possession of his mental faculties 
till the last. Of death he had no melancholy anticipation. On \the 
contrary he welcomed its approach, confiding in the tender mercy of” 
God, and rejoicing in the,prospect of at in a happier world, 
those beloved friends whose recent loss he deplored. For the shafts 
of death have fallen thick and heavy among those who were most 
dear to his heart. Nota year has passed away since he had to lament > 
the premature death of a beloved daughter (Mrs. Beresford) in ano- 
ther land. But a few months have elapsed since we stood beside the 
coffin of her who had early been the partner of his most tender affec- 
tions—a wife worthy of such a husband—a matron richly adorned 
with the social and domestic virtues, and high in the estimation of all 
who could appreciate female dignity and heroism, blended with pru- 
dence, maternal fondness and conjugal affection. Short was her 
dwelling in the tomb till she was joined by her son, the gallant Cap- 
tain Hamilton, the honest pride and boast of his family; for he had 
won merited renown in the service of his country, and a braver cap- 
tain. never unfurled the ‘meteor flag of England,’ or led her fleets 
to victory ; and now the husband and the father is brought to rest by _ 
their side. May their ashes repose in peace! May their spirits be 
for ever inseparably united in heaven! And may we, my friends, — 

orofiting by our conviction of the uncertain and precarious tenure of 
lite, hasten to ‘redeem the time,’ and ‘live soberly, righteously 
and piously, looking for the blessed hope and the glorious appearance 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity and purify us unto himself a peculiar people 
zealous of good works.’ Then may we contemplate death not only 
without apprehension, but with joy, as the commencement of a new 
and glorious state of felicity. The dark brief night of the grave will 
be sueceeded by the splendors of a bright and everlasting day. . 

$< —_——_____—_—$‘ What'is death 

But the bright angel of God's providence, 

The herald of salvation, come to plume 

Th’ enfranchis’d spirit ; with ethereal touch 

To rive her prison; quicken all her powers, , oe 

To wing with pinions fleeter than the wind, * 

And eleyate to worlds beyond the stars?” 4)” 
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No. XII. JANUARY, 1835. Vou. V. 


MAGNANIMITY. 


Maenanimity may be displayed in a state of prospe- 
rity and security; it is more particularly called for in 
seasons of adversity and danger. In prosperity, great- 
mess of mind will appear in a liberal use, or noble 
neglect of the goods of fortune; a mild and moderate 
exercise of power, forgiveness of injuries, and cle- 
mency. But more rigorous trials occur in times of 
distress and peril: and even those virtues which indi- 
cate a magnanimous spirit in prosperous circumstances, 
are of much more difficult exercise in a calamitous 
period; and consequently, evince a-higher degree of 
patience and fortitude, equanimity and greatness of soul. 

In prosperity, we display magnanimity, by setting 
little value on those possessions and privileges which 
belong to ourselves; in adversity, by refusing a mean 
and servile deference to riches, rank, or power in 
others: in the one, by magnanimously refraining from 
injury and oppression; in the other, by bravely resist- 
ing or nobly enduring them; in both by contempt for 
external things as objects of either desire or fear; 
freedom from the perturbation of passion, and a digni- 
fied composure and serenity of mind.) Magnanimous 
men are therefore always on the side of virtue and 
justice, zealous for the public good, negligent of pri- 
vate advantage. They are generous, faithful, and 
sincere. They would rather be great than appear so. 
Above all, they are superior to avarice and vanity, 
the sordid love of money, and an affectation of popular 
applause. A magnanimous temper resembles the vast 
ovean which enjoys a noble calm always in its depths, 
and commonly on its surface; is never ruffled or dis- 
turbed except by violent tempests, and declares its 
emotion by a silent, grand, and irresistible swell, never 
by a noisy and frothy agitation. A pusillanimous mind 
may be compared to the shallow waves on a level shore, 
on every gust of wind, fretting against the rocks, 
rippling among the pebbles, or hissing in the sand. 

Ww 
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What the ocean is in the natural world; what the 
grand conceptions of genius are in the contemplative 
department of the soul; that magnanimity is in active 
life. It is the sublime of the human character. But, 
being a moral and practical endowment, it is not con- 
fined to men of genius or taste. A man of the most 
sublime genius, may not only be incapable of magna- 
nimous or heroic conduct, but even sink to the very 
depth of meanness and pusillanimity ; while one who is 
incapable of relishing the majestic scenes of nature, or 
comprehending the elevated flights of philosophy or 
poetry, shall often exhibit an example of sublime 
virtue, and disinterested heroism, which the poet and 
philosopher may applaud, but cannot imitate. 

Among the various objects of human desire, there 
is none that the magnanimous soul scorns more than 
money. The love of money is so mean, that high- 
spirited characters are too apt to run into the opposite 
extreme ; and forgetting the value of prudence in their 
detestation and contempt for avarice, have too often 
been betrayed into humiliating difficulties, and have 
excited the ridicule and reprehension of the meanest of 
mankind. But, if in this commercial age, and in 
common occurrences, theyare’ sometimes subjected to 
unwarthy embarrassments, and exposed to the scoffs 
of every petty dealer, they are, on great occasions, 
no less the objects of their wonder: for in proportion 
to the importance which men attach to the possession of 
wealth, inthe same proportion, do they look up with 
admiration to the man who can despise it; and if he 
who possesses this property of a magnanimous cha- 
racter, be sometimes exposed to inconveniences, he 
will, if he possesses its: other distinctions, be at least 
superior to petty frauds, a degrading attention to gain, 
and above all to corruption. 

It is a lamentable circumstance, when this contempt 
for riches betrays a generous man, as too often happens, 
into a state of dependence; for independence is the 
next feature in the character of a magnanimous spirit ; 
anda noble characteristic it is. We may at least ven- 
ture to say, that the generous man, who forfeits his 
independence from inattention to money, is an exalted 
character compared with him, who’ willingly barters 
his honour for gold. If high-spirited men could but 
retain so much prudence, as'to preserve their indepen: 
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dence, they would enjoy a noble triumph in looking 
down with pity on the minions of fortune. 

Another leading principle in the mind of a brave 
and magnanimous man, is generosity and honour. He 
will never promote his interest by an ignoble artifice, 
or a.breach of faith; and will forego an important ad- 
vantage, rather than expose himself to the suspicion of 
any. meanness derogatory to his generous character. 

Personal courage, at least that degree of intrepi- 
dity, which displays itself in active exertion, and in 
company with others, is so common and cheap a qua- 
lity, that it does not deserve to be reckoned among the 
distinguishing attributes of magnanimity. As we do 
not expect the height of virtue from the generality of 
men, that cannot be reckoned an eminent quality, the 
want of which is deemed a disgrace to the meanest. 
Personal:courage seems to be so highly prized, not for 
its intrinsic excellence, but because it is so common, 
that a deficiency in that respect exposes a man to con- 
tempt; though indeed, it should only excite our pity. 

But there is a passive fortitude, and calm self-pos- 
session in times of danger and calamity, which is not 
only a very valuable, but a dignified and meritorious 
quality, without which, the desperate combatant would 
in vain pretend to the reputation of magnanimity. This 
respectable principle is sometimes. strengthened by a 
sense of personal worth, importance, and dignity. Thus 
when Nehemiah was solicited to take refuge in the 
temple, from the violence of his enemies, he replied, 
« Should such aman as I flee? and who is there, that 
being as Iam, would go into the temple to save his 
life ? J will not go in.” 

Another motive to the exercise of this quality, is 
patriotism. To this principle we owe the most splendid 
displays of active courage, and many of the most meri- 
torious.instances of passive fortitude. This was the 
ruling motive to courage, among the ancient. heathens ; 
and it gave rise to the most brilliant achievements that 
grace the annals of mankind. When to the defence of 
our.country, including every human possession, and 
every moral duty, we superadd the defence of religion, 
embracing all those dignified principles, those sacred 
maxims, those immortal privileges, which most emi- 
nently distinguish us from the brutes, we seem to 
eombine every incentive to fortitude, which can ope- 
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rate on the human heart. Our country becomes sacred, 
as well as dear. Our countrymen, friends, relatives, 
and offspring, are sanctified in our eyes, and assume 
the character of holy deposites entrusted to us by God 
himself, which it is a solemn, religions duty to defend 
from profanation; and while every thing around us is 
invested with a more august and venerable appearance, 
our own lives become less important in our eyes: of 
inferior moment, as the objects entrusted to us become 
more momentous; of yet meaner estimation, as the 
price of life everlasting. 

Among the religious sentiments, which indicate a mag- 
nanimous spirit, I would rank an implicit resignation 
to Providence, a sincere acknowledgment, that we re- 
ceive more than. we merit, aud suffer less than we de- 
serve. It indicates a contracted and selfish mind to 
complain of the administration of the world on account 
of personal inconveniences, and to expect that the course 
of Providence shall in every thing conform to our wants 
or wishes. It is enough for us, that the course of events 
is guided by infinite wisdom. We should glory in being 
employed as the instruments of the Almighty ; and hap- 
py, if we have it in our power to promote his purposes ; 
even in the meanest, and most toilsome department. 
Weare clay in the hand of the potter, and whether we be 
vessels to honour, or vessels to dishonour, it would be 
absurd and impious to say, why hast thou made us thus ? 
The language of a brave and magnanimous spirit is that 
of Eli: “It is the Lord: let him do whatever seemeth 
him good :” or of Job, “ What, shall we receive good 
at the hand of God, and- shall we not receive evil ?” 
Or of a greater thanhe: “The cup which my father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it ?” 

Among the Apostles and disciples of Christ, Paul 
seems to stand highest in point of magnanimity. In his 
farewell address to the elders of Ephesus, Acts xx., are 
combined most of those qualities, which are included in 
a magnanimous character. Contempt of gain ; a disinte- 
rested and zealous discharge of duty; anxiety for the 
good opinion of a respectable society of friends, and for 
their future welfare; frankness and candour ; fortitude 
and piety ; humanity, resignation, and reliance on Pro- 
vidence. What a magnanimous spirit of piety breathes 
in that exclamation,—“ Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? Shall tribulation or distress, or per- 
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secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 
I am persuaded, that neither death nor life, nor angels 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus!” and in that triumphant 
close of his discourse on the resurrection, “O death, 
where is thy sting ; O grave, where is now thy victory?” 
“Thanks be to God, who hath given us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ !” 

The noblest example of magnanimity, however, was 
our blessed Lord. himself, as this virtue was exercised 
by him on the greatest variety of occasions: the humi- 
lity and poverty of his condition and the contradiction 
of sinners; the opposition of the powerful ; and the 
persecution of the cruel; the treachery and timidity of 
his friends ; the insults of the vile; and all the varie- 
gated circumstances of his tormenting and ignominious: 
death. There was a delicate sensibility to his own 
sufferings, combined with the tenderest sympathy with 
the feelings of others. As the severity of his mental 
and corporeal sufferings were greatly aggravated by the 
superior delicacy of his feelings and frame, so is the 
merit of his. magnanimity enhanced by the acuteness of 
his sufferings: and in the same proportion must his anx- 
iety for his friends, in the midst of insults and torments, 
still farther exalt our idea of his magnanimity. And if 
we want words to express our admiration of his sympa- 
thy with his friends, what shall we say of his solicitude 
for his ungrateful country, and his dying prayers for his 
persecutors and enemies ? 

A simple comparison of external circumstances is a 
fallacious criterion of the sufferings and fortitude of in- 
dividuals. .A blow, inflicted on a man of vulgar habits: 
and brutal manners, is a very different thing from the 
same degree of violence, committed on a person of re- 
fined sensibility and delicate honour. Indignities, which 
would make a person of dignified character loathe his 
existence, would be submitted to with levity, and in- 
sensibility by a raffian; aud even death may be borne 
by one, who has had few enjoyments, and fewer hopes ; 
who feels for none but himself, and leaves no one be- 
hind that will care for him, with a degree of apathy 
that cannot be expected from one of equal strength 
of mind, who has enjoyed a state of elegant and rational 

w2 
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felicity, formed extensive plans of domestic enjoyment, 
literary improvement and public utility ;— or feels that 
the prosperity of his family’ and even their moral and 
spiritual prospects may be blasted by his death. Even 
religion, which on the whole affords the firmest support 
and the: most satisfactory consolation, will sometimes 
add to the distress and apprehensions of a pious man. 
A man of humble piety’ cannot’ be free from a sense of 
imperfection and sin ; and he that is most confident, in 
his own piety and virtue, and enjoys the most rational 
assurance of divine acceptance, may deeply regret his 
loss of further opportunities of usefulness and spiritual 
improvement. When to these general considerations 
‘we add the peculiar refinement, gentleness, and sensi- 
bility of Jesus, we must be sensible that As sufferings 
cannot be fairly compared with those of common men, 
except large allowances be made for the peculiarities of 
his mind, his circumstances, ‘his: superior nature, an 
his sufferings themselves. 
Without speculating upon the degree of strength: or 
sensibility, which he might derive from the superiority 
of his nature, or arguing which’ of them might be 
greater, of which indeed we are ignorant, we may fairly 
conclude from his human character, that he was endued 
with the most lively sensibility. Thus, though he was 
naturally and habitually of a grave and sentimental cast, 
he once burst out into joy, in the midst of his teaching, 
at the recollection of the precious knowledge, which he 
was commissioned to communicate. “He rejoiced in 
spirit and said, I thank thee, O Father, that thou hast 
revealed these things unto babes.” He wept at the af- 
fliction of the family of Lazarus, although he knew, 
that he could raise him from the dead: and‘ lamented 
over Jerusalem, at the very moment that he reproached 
it with putting the prophets to death, and rejecting his 
own most tender solicitations to repentance. His heart 
was strongly susceptible of friendship and patriotism. 
When he saw a virtuous youth, he loved him: and he 
was charmed with the innocent and endearing manners 
of children. Onthe other hand he grieved at the un- 
belief of the Jews; felt vehement indignation’ at vice, 
oppression and hypocrisy; and was touched with the 
quickest and most lively sense of his own wrongs. 


“ What, are ye come out as against a thief with swords’ 
and staves to take me?” Des 
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The same indications of his noble and gentle nature, 
appeared throughout the remainder of his persecutions, 
in his mildness to the traitor at the very moment of his 
insidious and hypocritical act of treachery, his reproof 
of Peter for resisting the officers, and the mildness with 
which he beheld him at the moment of his denial; the 
dignity which he displayed before the High Priest, the 
Roman governor and Herod; the tenderness uf his ad- 
dress to the women who followed him to Calvary, and 
to his beloved disciple, and his mother at the cross ; his 
silence while the spikes were driving through those 
most tender parts, his feet and hands; the agonizing 
operation of ‘rearing the cross,—his whole weight on his 
wounded members, during the hottest hours of the day 
in’ that burning climate, while his wounds were scorch- 
edin‘the sun and festering in the wind,—till with his 
last breath he uttered that magnanimous aspiration, 
“Father, forgive them, they know not what they do.” 
Thus it appears that as in every part of his character he 
was unrivalled, sv especially in magnanimity, in the re- 
finement of his sensibility, the acuteness and duration 
of his sufferings, the tender concern which he took in 
the interests of his country, his friends, and even his 
enemies, the fortitude and meekness of his behaviour, 
and the grandeur of the cause for which he died. 


Nemo. 
—<—>—— 
E SCRIPTURE ITS OWN INTERPRETER, 
NO. VIL. 


[ Continued from page 517.) 
Romans i. y. 6.—Among whom are ye also the called of Jesus 


Christ. ; 
v. 8. First [thank my God through Jesus Christ for you 


all,’ that your faith is spoken of throughout all the world. 

—- v. 11, For I long to see you, that 1 may impart to you 
some spiritual gift to the end ye may be established. 

I puAcE these three verses together, in order to show 
that though Paul addresses the Romans, as “ called,” 
and praises their faith—he still thinks that they might 
need to be established. The calling that he speaks of, 
therefore, is not the “ effectual calling” of Calvin: for 
Calvinistic calling can require no establishing, as it al- 


ready secures eternal bliss. 


* 
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—— 18, 19, 20, 21. For the wrath of God is revealed from 

heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men who 
hold the truth in unrighteousness— (or hold back the truth ,by their 
unrighteousness :) because that which may be known of God is ma- 
nifest in (or to) them; for God hath showed it unto them: for the 
invisible things of him from the creation of the world are clearly » 
szen, being understood by the things that are made: even his Eter? 
nal Power and Godhead : so that they are without excusey because 
that when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, and. their 
foolish heart was darkened,” 
This is a plain and rational account of the matter. God 
had manifested himself to men, so that they might 
clearly discern his eternal power and godhead in the 
works that he had made; but mankind neither glorified 
him nor were thankful to him for his blessings; -but'be- 
came vain in their imaginations, darkened in» their 
foolish hearts, and the worshippers of idols, of beasts, 
birds, and creeping things, and thus gradually'arrived 
at that abominable state that is particularized in the 
remainder of this chapter. In the whole of: this ae-= 
count of man’s depravity and of God's displeasure, we 
have no mention made of Adam’s sin, or man’s: conse-) 
quent depravity and total inability. : 

— y. 52. Who knowing the judgment of God, that they which 
commit such things are worthy of death, not only do the same, but 
have pleasure in them that do them. ‘ 

Have we here any trace of Paul’s being aware of the 
irresistible depravity by which men were held in thral- 
dom; or could he have more clearly intimated that 
when men knew the impropriety of any line of conduct 
they had the power of avoiding it? 

The whole of the second chapter might be quoted in 
support of the views that 1 wish to establish as the true 
doctrine of the Gospel. The free agency of man: and 
his power of avoiding sin are implied in Paul’s argu. 
ment against those who blamed others for the same 
things that they themselves did. We have also a dis- 
tinct recognition of the principle, that it is fora man's 
personal conduct that he will be judged, and not for the 
unavoidable impotency to good occasioned by a single 
transgression on the part of the forefather of the human’ 
race. There is also recognized the influence of a patient 
continuance in well-doing, and the principle. of a final’ 
decision according to the means and opportunities en-! 
joyed: being both at variance with the dogma of an 
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instantaneous conversion, anda complete, indefectible 
preparation for the joys of Eternity supernaturally pro- 
duced. Besides all this, there is most distinctly stated, 
the possibility (perhaps I should say, the actual exist- 
ence) of virtuous conduct, deserving of God’s appro- 
bation on the part of Gentiles, who did by nature the 
things contained in the law, agreeably to the dictates 
of their own conscience. 

—— iii, 24, 25. Being justified freely by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God hath set forth to be 
a propitiation through faith in his blood to declare his righteousness 
= ae remission of sins that are past through the forbearance of 

od, 

The words ‘freely by his grace” are remarkable as 
being most pointedly adverse to the notion of an equi- 
valent being required by God before he would show 
any kindness toman. The “righteousness” of God, 
here spoken of is synonymous with goodness, mercy, 
loving kindness, and does not mean the “justice” that 
looks for punishment, as Calvinists seem often to inter- 
pret the word. Christ was set forth by God to be the 
means of obtaining mercy and forgiveness of past sins 
immediately upon their believing in him. This is the 
notion that I attach to “ propitiation” here—It cannot 
by any be thought to sanction the idea of an “ equiva- 
lent” paid to the wrath of God for all sins; because. it 
is expressly added that it was through the “ forbearance” 
of God. Now, when we speak of God’s forbearance, 
wecertainly do not mean that the debt has been fully 
paid, and justice entirely satisfied. 

The fourth chapter is taken up with an illustration 
of the Christian justification by faith drawn from the 
history of Abraham, whose trust in God was counted 
for righteousness, because he was fully persuaded that 
what God had promised he was able to perform. So 
shall our faith be imputed to us, if we believe on him 
that raised Jesus from the dead, who was delivered to 
death because of the offences of mankind, and was rais-: 
ed again for our justification. But we are to observe 
that as Abraham’s faith did not release him from the 
obligation of living righteously before God, so our 
faith in Christ is not to be applied at any moment of our 
lives, even the last, for wiping away all our sins, and 
procuring admission into heaven: but if properly ap- 
plied, and in proper time, it will be productive of much 
greater blessings than Abraham’s faith procured to him. 
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The fifth chapter enlarges upon the, blessings procur- 
ed for mankind by Christ—arguing that as. God com- 
mended his love to the world by giving his son to death 
that we might thereby be reconciled to God; so by, liy- 
ing in Christ we shall be ultimately saved from wrath, 
and come to eternal life. In this chapter too is contain- 
ed the contrast between the offence of Adam with» its 
consequences, and the death of Christ, which, as a-re- 
medy, is co-extensive with the evils occasioned by 
Adam’s transgression, Sin was introduced, into .the 
world by Adam, because he was the first who trans- 

‘gressed: it accumulated from generation to generation, 
notwithstanding the partial and temporary check that it 
received from the law of Moses, until it requived an 
extraordinary remedy to be provided. The death of 
Christ was this remedy, and further procures for us to all 
eternity the enjoyment of blessings that do vastly more 
than compensate for the loss sustained by Adam’s sin. 

—— vi. 6. Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with 
him (Christ) that the body of sin might be destroyed, that hence+ 
forth we should not serve sin, 

The destruction of sin is here stated to be one object 
of the Gospel of Christ; but the destruction of sin is 
not necessary under that system which maintains that 
the salvation of the elect is secure notwithstanding his 
continuance in gross sins. 

If I were to enter into a full explanation of the 7th, 
8th and 9th chapters, I should be digressing too far 
from the object of these papers. It is my intention, 
however, to offer some remarks upon them ima separate 
coramunication: in which I can also take up any mis- 
cellaneous matters requiring explanation. 

xi, 22, Behold, therefore, the goodness and ‘severity of 
God: on them which fell, severity ; but toward thee, goodness, if 
thow continue in his goodness ; otherwise thou shalt also be cut off 

The conditional attainment of the ultimate blessings 
of the Gospel, is here distinctly recognized; and the 
alternative proposed, shows the possibility of falling ; 
and of course, that our continuance or perseverance is 
not unfrustrable. 

xii. 1, 2, “I beseech you therefore brethren by the mer- 

cies of God, that you present your bodies a living sacrifice holy and 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service, \2, And 
be not conformed to the, world; but be ye transformed by, the 


renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God,’ : 
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By using the word “brethren,” we see tliat Paul is 
here addressing himself to the disciples of whom: he 
spoke in the commencement, as called of Jesus Christ— 
beloved of God, and called to be saints. The reasonable 
service that he requires of them, is not to abjure all 
virtuous actions as filthy rags,—is not, to use the 
expressive words of the Evangelical hymn, to “come 
filthy, come dirty, come naked and bare, you can’t 
come too filthy, come just as you are”’—but to present 
their bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto 
God. It is also deserving of remark, that “be not 
conformed,” might be more correctly rendered, “con- 
form not yourselves,” and “be ye transformed,” “ trans- 
form yourselves:” but in either the voluntary coopera- 
tion of man is supposed. 

The remainder of the twelfth chapter is filled with 
practical precepts, which need not be particularly cited 
with the exception of one. “ Provide things honest in 
the sight of all men;” which would be sufficient if it 
stood alone, to prove that all the feelings and disposi- 
tions of human nature were not depraved, sinful, and 
objects of infinite wrath ;—because Paul would not 
have appealed to the common feelings and opinions of 
all nien, as any criterion of what was honest, if such 
a description were true. 

The beginning of the thirteenth chapter relates to 
our dutiés towards civil magistrates, which I need not 
recite; but the 8th, 9th, and 10th verses are so heauti- 
fal an enforcement of the great principles of practical 
religion, that they should not be passed over in silence. 

— viii. 8, “ Owe no man any thing but love one another; fir 
he that loveth another hath fulfilled the law. 

=—— 9. For this, Thou’ shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt 
not kill, Thou shalt notsteal, Thou sbalt not bear false witness, 
Thou shalt not covet; and if there be any other commandment, it 
is. briefly, comprehended in this saying, namely, Thou,shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. 

——= 10, Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore love is 
the /ulfilling of the law. . 

The fourteenth chapter is a most. beautiful and_per- 
suasive exhortation to avoiding doubtful disputations, 
forming charitable judgments, not assuming the prero- 
gative of judgment, nor; causing needless dissensions 
inthe church of Christ, but following peace and mutual 
edification, ‘anid serving Christ in righteousness, and 
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peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit. The fifteenth is 
partly in a similar strain, and partly occupied with 
personal concerns—so is the sixteenth. 

On the whole, when we consider that the cireum- 
stances under which ‘this Epistle was written gave ita 
doctrinal cast, we shall be satisfied that it furnishes 
strong support to our practical views of the christian 
religion, and in particular, to our conditional tenure 
of the blessings and privileges of the Gospel. 


EREUNETES. 


—<—— 
ON RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 
(From the Boston Christian Examiner.) 


Tue abuses of controversy we sincerely dread, and 
would wish to see abolished as fast and as thoroughly 
as possible. But that this really glorious and happy 
work is to be accomplished or forwarded by those who 
would abolish controversy itself, we are not led very 
sanguinely to expect, from the spirit which is manifest- 
ed in some of their writings. Their good and peaceful 
intentions we ought not to question ; but the manner in 
which they express them, does not appear to us to be 
always in accordance with those intentions, nor the best 
calculated to promote harmony and love. ‘ Your cha- 
racters are sinking,’ say they to ministers.who engage 
in controversy, ‘and will soon go down beyond all 
redemption.’ ‘ Forbear; or the holiest hands will soon 
be lifted up to hurl you from your angry thrones.’ Now 
this may be a friendly and well intended warning, but 
it is anything rather than a mild one ; and is in far too 
denunciatory and presuming’ a style to come with the 
best grace from the lips of a peace-maker. 

But we mean to be as little personal on this subject 
as the occasion will permit. We respect the motives of 
those who differ from us; we respect their minds, cha- 
racters, and persons; but their opinions on the point at 
issue we do not respect, because we hold them to be 
erroneous, and cannot greatly respect that which we 
believe to be so. Weare on the same ground, in this 
particular, with everybody else. Our own errors, 
though we hope they will be regarded with lenity, we 
cannot imagine will be absolutely respected.. We trust 
we shall speak with candor and charity ; but we cannot 
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speak of what seems to us error, with the same defer- 
ence as. of what seems to us important truth. Without 
further preamble we address ourselves to our subject. 

There are many excellent things, as is well known 
by: those who are accustomed to reflect, which, being 
liable-to abuse, have been so grossly abused, that their 
true-nature has been misconceived, their virtues over- 
looked, their contact avoided, and their names held as 
words of evil omen, and reproach, and fear. Among 
these, controversy, and more particularly religious con- 
troversy, stands as one of the most prominent instances. 
With many, who are honest and disposed to inquiry, 
it is a word of terror, preventing them from a thorough 
search after truth. With others, who are indifferent 
and slothful, it is an excuse, which saves them from 
the trouble of investigation, and behind which they 
retire, as behind a secure and honorable intrenchment, 
whenever they are called on to come out into the field. 
Under the influence of different impulses, they one and 
all lift up their voices against controversy, unholy con- 
troversy, as they indiscriminately term it ; and wish to 
banish it from the world, and never hear of it any 
more. They are not aware, perhaps, of the wildness 
ef that wish; they are not aware that if controversy 
were banished, half of the mental light which now 
guides and cheers us would be exiled too; that their 
wish is such a one as his would be, who, incommoded 
by the heats of summer, should pray for the extinction 
of the sun. . 

In undertaking a general defence of controversy, we 
shall endeavour to state its principal uses, as we con- 
ceive they are pointed out to us by the plain indications 
of fact and experience. 

What is controversy ? It is debate; the agitation of 
contrary opinions; the test and trial of assumed truth. 
It is question and reply, assertion and denial, statement 
and counter statement, on all subjects of inquiry and 
human knowledge. Almost all truth is established by 
it ; almost all enlightened faith is founded on it. _We 
were made to differ. Our trust in the wisdom of the 
Maker compels us to believe that it is right that we 
should differ ; and more than this, we think we can see 
why it is right that we should differ. This difference 
produces controversy, and controversy produces im- 
provement. If all men saw and perceived things alike, 
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they would be content with what. they saw and knew, 
and would not go on to examine and improve. Hor 
there is improvement in the exercise and contest.of the 
faculties alone, even though truth should not always 
nor altogether be the reward of the exercise and con- 
test; but that truth is often and in some valuable mea- 
sure the reward, admits of positive proof. 

What has enlightened men but controversy; but the 
comparison and mieten of different questions and 
opinions? Who have enlightened mankind but contro- 
vertists; men who have doubted, questioned, denied, 
and disproved notions or systems which were uniyver- 
sally received, venerated, and acted upon? What was 
the Pa ielneus of the true solar system bunt a contro- 
versy? Did it take place without dispute? What is 
the whole science of metaphysics but a controversy ? 
Are men agreed, or were they ever agreed about. it ? 
Was the new world discovered without a controversy 2 
What was the abolition of the slave trade in the Bri- 
tish Parliament but a controversy ? Did the measure 
go through quietly, and. by acclamation ; or were its 
supporters. checked and resisted at every step, they 
took? Who have elicited the highest moral truths but 
those engaged in controversy.?, Who have been the 
great of the earth but controyvertists? Locke and New- 
ton,* and Milton,+ philosophers, and literary reformers, 


* ¢Sir Isaac Newton, I am told,’ ‘says a writer on this subject, 
¢did not find the doctrine of gravitation drawn from him’ by a po- 
pular debate ; he hated such debates.’ The doctrine of gravitation 
was not drawn forth, but still it was confirmed and spread by de- 
bate—not popular debate, to be sure, because the people. knew 
nothing about the matter—but learned debate. Let this Au- 
thor look into Playfair’s Dissertation on the Progress of Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science, and he will see that. though Newton 
may have hated debates, he was, nevertheless, sometimes a debater. 


+ John Milton’s most powerful, eloquent, and spirit-stirring 
controversial tracts, are noticed bythe writer referred to in the 
former note, with the passing remark, that their author ‘sometimes 
dabbled.in polemic mud!’ Grant us patience! The Areopagitica 
‘polemic mud!’ The Reason of Church Government, ‘ polemic 
mud!’ «There is always a more excellent way, he observes, to pro- 
mote and find truth, than by controversy, which never promotes it ; 
and he then adduces as examples of this ‘more excellent way, Sir 
Isaac Newton's doctrine of gravitation, and Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
What truth is established in the Paradise Lost? Is there any dis- 
covery in it? Is the example at all to the ‘purpose ? And if it 
was, what would it prove, but that truth ‘was sometimes found out 
and confirmed without controversy?’ 
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have all been controvertists. All great’ politicians have 
been controvertists ; and the science of politics is a con- 
tinual controversy. Burke could not have been more 
misunderstood, than when if was said of him that he 
*to party gave up what was meant for mankind. <A 
false and narrow view indeed of the application and ef- 
fects of those giant powers, which, excited by the as- 
pects of the age at home and abroad, leapt into the arena 
where they were wanted, and where they performed 
their part to the admiration of that and after time. 
Who can wish that he bad been a writer of calm disqui- 
sitions ? ~ Who would give up his energetic speeches, 
and his noble letter on the French Revolution, for all 
the essays on the sublime and beautiful which he could 
have written in his life? The truth is, that what he 
gave up to party, he gave to mankind, and in the most 
efficient and most permanent way. It is the exigences 
of affairs, the demands of mind, the fear of innovation 
on the one hand, and the determination to innovate and 
improve on the other, which cause controversies; and 
dark and stagnant would the world be without them. 
Tf it is said that we have spoken of merely worldly 
and secular subjects and disputes, which are no autho- 
rity nor example for controversies in religion, a theme 
which ought to be kept sacred and separate from all 
dissension; we answer, keep religion sacred and se- 
parate from all defilement, all debasement, all per- 
version, and all misapprehension, if you can, and then 
we will grant that it should be preserved from dis- 
cussions and contentions; but as this is, and has’ been 
from the beginning of the world, impossible, there is 
no other way to purify and properly te understand it, 
but through the paths of controversy. On this topic 
we shall go high and go confidently for our proofs ; 
asserting that from no source whatever have mankind 
derived so much light, ‘improvement, and liberty, as 
from religious controversies. 

The Reformation was a religious controversy, an 
active, and violent, and extensive one. All who were 
engaged in carrying it on were necessarily controver- 
tists; and the very breath of Luther’s life was contro- 
versy. How could it have been otherwise? How 
could that bold man, and his colleagues and followers, 
have impugned the existing corruptions and supersti- 
tions, without raising up a host to defend them? And 
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what was that attack and defence, what could it be, 
but a controversy? Ought the attack never to have 
been made, never to have been persevered in? Let 
those say so, who value neither truth, nor light, nor 
liberty. We care not what the doctrines of the reform- 
ers were, for they have taught us by their’ example to 
reform from them if we see fit and right so to do; and 
this is the principle, the great principle of the Refor- 
mation, which, however dimly brought forward, and 
however buried amongst other and less important mat- 
ters, was really and practically at the bottom of the 
whole, because the right of private judgment was 
assumed, the moment a word was breathed aloud 
against the established hierarchy. We will go higher 
yet for acontroversy. Christianity at the very first 
was a controversy, the Lord's controversy, a contro- 
versy with error, pride, hypocrisy, worldliness, and 
sin. The Prince of Peace himself knew that it was 
and must be so; that though his religion was intrinsi- 
cally a religion of peace, he came, in another sense, 
not to bring peace, but a sword; that the christian 
faith must inevitably be opposed, and that those who 
held it must contend for, and with their lips, and at 
the hazard of their lives maintain it. Apostles, con- 
fessors, martyrs, fathers, reformers, were controver- 
sialists ; or they could not have been what they were, 
nor accomplished what they did. The early history of 
our religion, as well as the early history of the Refor- 
mation of that religion from some of the many and enor- 
mous abuses which had attached themselves to it, was 
a history of noble, honest, unavoidable struggle, dis- 
pute, controversy. Posterity are apt to forget this; 
to forget, while they talk about the blessings of Chris- 
tianity, and of the Reformation, that there would have 
been no Christianity and no Reformation without con- 
troversy ; for they were themselves controversies, and. 
the mightiest which have been ever waged.* 


* We cannot agree to the distinction sometimes drawn between 
a declaration of fucts, with a consequent struggle, and a decla- 
ration of opinions, with a consequent struggle; for we should 
call both of these controversies. Nor do we believe, that 
there was in Christianity no declaration of controvertible and 
controverted opinions. We should say, the truth was remarkably 
otherwise. Nor can we conceive how any one should make up his 
mind that nothing true and valuable was contended for, and esta~ 
blished by the Reformers, but the right of private judgment; nor 
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Tt has been so always. Perhaps all religious contro- 
versies have not been productive of imptovement; but 
we are very sure that there can bé no considerable im- 
provement in the theory or even the practice of reli- 
gion without controversy ; for improvement implies in- 
novation, and innovation provokes resistance. If all 
men regarded alike a proposed change, and alike ac- 
knowledged it to be for the better, there would be no 
controversy. But this is not the way in which an in- 
tended alteration is viewed in the world. By some it 
will be approved, but there will always be others, 
who, prompted by conscience, or interest, or policy, 
or fear, will oppose it. And hence there arises con- 
troversy. If an attack on what is believed to be 
wrong, and the proposition and introduction of what 
is believed to be right, were to be abandoned in 
every case of opposition, there might be no contro- 
versy, to be sure, but there would be no advancement. 
We should stand still, always on one spot; for the in- 
tellectual world is not constituted so as to move onward 
simultaneously and smvothly. The variety and discor- 
dances of its materials forbid it. If it moves at all, it 
must move according to its actual nature and constitu- 
tion. No single mind advances much, without having 
controversies with itself. How can it be expected that 
millions of minds should march forward in line and in 
perfect harmony? 

It is in vain to say, that all which is important in re- 
ligion is clear and incontrovertible, and that all the rest 
is not worth disputing about. We might grant that all 
which is essentially important in religion is plainly to 
be seen; but then there are many who will not see; and 


how he could say that the Reformation in England was brought about 
by brute force entirely, without argument and reasoning. Were 
there no books written agairist popery at that time? Had the mass 
of the people no opinions, no convictions on the subject? Were 
the English’ people of a character tamely to suffer Henry VIII. to 
impose a religion upon them, while the French people never would 
suffer their Henry 1V. to change theirs, but on the contrary made 
him change his? Was not the business of the English Reformation 
finally settled by the expulsion of James II. from his throne? Was 
this done without the expression of the popular mind? And had 
there been fo'controversies, 10 discussions from the pulpit and the 
press to produce opinion and conviction iu the people? The fact 
is, that the argument from _ history . entirely fails the opposers of 
controversy. They cannot by any possibility get over it, 
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there are many, also, who see through such a magnify- 
ing medium, that they swell into essentials what 
others regard as non-essentials, and there is, of course, 
a controversy about what is essential and what is not. 
We are ready to allow, for instance, and not only ready 
to allow, but anxious to insist, that neither a belief nor 
disbelief of the doctrine of the trinity, will, of itself, 
affect favourably or unfavourably, aman’s salvation. But 
the greater part of the religious world are not of our 
mind. They tell us that a disbelief of that doctrine is 
a soul-destroying error, and they shun us, and denounce 
and revile us, for presuming to entertain it. What are 
we to do? ‘To renounce our opinion, or to hide it, be- 
eause it is denounced as one which destroys souls? We 
hold it to be our distinct duty to controvert the doctrine, 
in a proper spirit, and a proper manner, till we either 
disprove it or prove it to be non-essential; and we are 
to continue to do this, till we are acknowledged as e- 
quals in all christian privileges. We are bound to do 
it, for our own happiness, and for that of our opponents, 
for charity is the happiness of all, and exclusiveness is 
the root of bitterness ; and we are very sure that what 
measure of christian charity there is in the world has 
been mainly produced by controversy ; has been wrung 
from the mighty and predominant bodies of .Christen- 
dom by the opposition, the resistance, the reasonings. 
and proofs steadfastly atid perseveringly displayed by 
those who first had the courage to examine for them- 
selves, and then the far greater and nobler courage to 
declare the result of their examination. For what cou- 
rage is there in sitting down and acquiring truth which 
is kept to one’s self, and the acknowledgment of which 
is evaded on every scrutiny? There is in it neither 
courage nor charity. 

If it be said that truth will prevail of itself, and by 
its own power, we answer, that speculative truth is noth- 
ing of itself; nothing which is separate from men’s 
minds. It is that which exists in men’s minds, and 
comes out of men’s minds. If it does not come out, it 
cannot be known ; and if it does come out, and has any 
thing in it peculiar, and opposite to prevalent opinions, 
then it will certainly be opposed by those who will 
consider it falsehood and not truth. 

We like not discord; we like not contention; we 
know that we are true lovers of peace and charity. 
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But from what we have read, and what we have seen, 
we are constrained to say, that we infinitely prefer the 
peace and charity which are established through and 
by controversy, to the peace and charity which are 
maintained by excluding controversy. We shall show 
by an example or two, that this is no paradox. There 
is no religious controversy in Spain. It is full, to be 
sure, of gross superstition on the one hand, and rank 
infidelity on the other; but the Holy Inquisition, in 
its tender regard for the peace of the church, has 
taken care that there should be no controversy. Never- 
theless, as free and accountable men, we would rather 
live in England, or here, where controversial pam- 
phlets are coming out every day, than in such a 
kingdom of peace as that. And in our own country, 
wemust say, without making any invidious compari- 
sons in other respects, that as religious men, we would 
rather live in this vicinity,* than in those places where 
there is little or no controversy and division of opi- 
nion ; for the simple reason, that here we are regarded 
as eqnals in all religious particulars with other men, 
and are met as equals by them; and there we are not 
so regarded and met. 

Of the abuses and evils of controversy we are well 
aware ; and it is against these and these alone that the 
arguments which are levelled at controversy will apply. 
We are willing to allow, too, that charity is perhaps 
one of the last lessons which is taught by controversy ; 
but we are convinced that controversy does teach it, 
and much more effectually and thoroughly than it can 
be taught or brought about by a constrained uniformity, 
or an ignorant silence. And we ought to feel grateful 
to those original and fearless spirits, who, when dis- 
sent from establishments cost more than it does now, 
were willing to sacrifice their peace and comfort to 
secure ours. 

We have something more to say in favour of free 
discussion or controversy. It not only conduces to the 
best peace, the peace of mutual respect, and equal 
rights and privileges, but to moral and religious acti- 
vity and advancement. It awakes people up, and keeps 
them awake to the great and universal duties of bene- 
volence and piety. The interest which they feel in 


* That of Boston. 
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their particular opinions, excites and fosters a general: 
interest in the whole subject of religion. Never aré 
designs of acknowledged utility and importance better 
attended to, than when a free, enlightened, unshackled 
community are engaged in open discussidns of contro- 
verted dectrines. Asan example of this we fearlessly 
cite ‘the recent and. present state of our own community, 
and-assert that there is vastly more attention among us 
to the religious education of youth, to the moral wants 
of the poor, to the suppression of intemperance, and 
to various means of elevating the public character, than 
was paid to such subjects twenty years ago, when there 
was no controversy, but a very unproductive and de- 
ceitful peace. If it is objected, that this is an instance 
of human imperfection, we answer, be it so; it is 
nevertheless human nature, and fact, and necessity. 

There is yet another obligation, which in this quar- 
ter especially, we owe to controversy. It has exceed- 
ingly softened down the most rigid and repulsive fea- 
tures of Calvinism, at the same time that it has exposed 
them. It’has fairly driven from the field some of the 
horrible dogmas of the old school, and forced the very 
followers of Calvin to forsake, on these points, their 
master. Not an individual has lately come forward in 
public defence of the doctrine of infant damnation; 
though we presume there are still many who privately 
hold it. This doctrine, undoubtedly held by Calvin, 
and the majority of real Calvinistic writers, is now 
kept back from the people, and even its former exis- 
tence is, with a most extraordinary boldness, support- 
ed by as extraordinary evasions, flatly denied by the 
most notorious, if not the most prominent Calvinists’ 
of the day. And we are glad, not that these evasions 
have been’ made, but that the doctrine has been disown- 
ed, for it was quite time that it should be. 

We conclude, then, that controversy, promotes both 
peace and truth: By peace we mean, as we have inti- 
mated’ before, a state of liberty and security, and 
equal rights, and mutual respect, which is the only 
kind of peace which we think worth having. And 
when we say that’ controversy promotes truth, we do 
not mean that it settles altogether and at once every 
question on which it is exercised, but that it propagates 
and diffuses sound opinions and useful knowledge, and 
makes continual encroachments on the domains of error 
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and ignorance. From time to time, indeed, it absolute- 
ly settles questions, and banishes them past all return- 
ing. And here, as well as elsewhere, we differ entirely 
from the author of the Plea against Religious Contro- 
versy.* It is one of the strongest points which he 
attempts to make against controversy, that ‘all the 
speculative questions that have ever been brought. into 
the circle of debate, have been- always kept there. 
They. often remain,’ he says, ‘for a long time unno- 
ticed,— despised perhaps, and with good reason,— 
but they never vanish out of the ring.’ Now is this 
the fact? Can. we point to no single question, once 
agitated, and now laid aside, most probably, for ever ? 
Was there not a question in the early christian church, 
whether converts should or should not undergo the 
Jewish rite of circumcision? Is not this question 
settled? There was another question, whether it was 
lawful to eat meats sacrificed to idols. Is not this at 
present ‘out of the ring?’ Are there no speculative 
questions, once most seriously and warmly canvassed, 
which are now so completely out of the ring, that 
nobody remembers what they were about, and cannot 
even tell their names without turning to an ecclesiasti- 
cal history? And what if such questions are sometimes 
revived in a feeble and dying condition, or still remain 
lingering in some obscure corner of the church; is it 
nothing that their importance is gone? And what if a 
valuable truth is never received by every mind in 
Christendom, is it nothing that controversy carries it 
to the majority of the intelligent, and that from weak- 
ness and contempt it has been brought out into notice 
and honour? That an absurdity maintains its hold on 
some or many minds, proves nothing but that there 
always will be ignorant and stupid people in the world; 
a truth of which we entertain no doubt. 

But how, it is often asked, are the common people 
to know what to think, or how to act, when the wise 
and educated so constantly disagree ? ‘What are we poor 
sinners to do, when such learned men flatly contra- 
dict each other?’ You are to do precisely what you 
were put into this world todo. You are to use your 
reasoning faculties, you are to employ, according to 
your opportunities, the judgment and discrimination 
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with which you have been endowed in common with 
the rest of your race. People who have not time nor 
capacity for extensive and original research, must 
come to almost all their religions conclusions, except 
thé simplest, by the examination of opposite opinions 
as they have been discussed in controversy. If they do 
not éxamine, they will inevitably be prejudiced, narrow- 
minded, and ignorant. If they do examine, they will 
meet, it is true, with differing sentiments on many 
subjects ; but we are utterly unable to see why a man’s 
judgment should fail him, the moment hé comes to two 
conflicting propositions: What was the faculty of 
judgment given to him for ? For the very purpose, as 
we should think, of choosing, of deciding, of building 
up his convictions. Now controversy furnishes him 
with the means of doing this. It places before him the 
two'sides of a question. And what if there should be 
twenty sides? Let hit find out by his natural reason, 
the‘eandle of the Lord within him, on which of all these 
sides lies the greatest probability. And even if he 
comes to the conclusion that the truth is on neither side,’ 
he has still come to a cénclusion, and it is controversy 
which has helped him to it. 

We have before remarked, that it is to the abuses 
only, to which controversy is liable, and which it too 
often falls into, that the arguments against it will apply. 
The existence of these abuses we acknowledge and 
deplore; but we do insist that they may be remedied. 
We insist that controversy may be, and often has been 
carried on, in a manly, vigorous, and decided, and at 
the same time a fair, candid, and charitable manner: 
In some manner it must be carried on, so long as man- 
kind disagree with one another in opinion, and set any 
value on truth. And furthermore we believe that it 
not only must be, bat ought to be carried on, because 
we esteem it to be the very. lifé of improvement, and 
are persuaded that the benefits which it corfers, far 
outweigh the abuses which it suffers. Now what is our 
duty and proper course? To do our utmost to re- 
form and banish these abuses? or set ourselves to 
silence controversy itself, which we cannot do, and 
ought not if we could? Can we not effect the former ? 
Is human nature in so abject a state, and christian cha- 
rity at so low an ebb, that we can none of us discuss a 
topic, or expose an error, without vilifying each other, 
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and heating ourselves up into a glowing passion? We 
haye better thoughts of humanity, and better hopes of 
its improyement, than to think so. And we exhort 
those gentlemen who have been exerting themselves 
to puta stop to all controversy, to employ their un- 
doubted talents in the far more practicable, and far 
more useful service of making controversy what it 
ought to be, Let them leave what is impossible, and 
devote themselves to what is possible and useful. Let 
them exercise, as occasion offers, the difficult, but 
certainly not impracticable, and the more honourable 
because difficult, yirtue of controyersial charity, and 
they will be doing a great good. If a viper, should 
come out of the fire which is warming a whole circle, 
and fasten on the hand of any individual, let him, as 
St, Paul did, shake the reptile off; and he will be 
doing a much wiser thing than if he should angrily 
address himself to put out the fire. 


— 
PREACHING AND PREACHERS. 
NO. IX. 

THE LATE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


Our object was, as we have already stated to our 
readers, to dispose. of classes, ‘before proceeding to 
deal with individuals. ‘The advantages of such a course 
were evident. But intelligence which has just reached 
us, appears to render an interruption of our previous 
plan advisable, and we have consequently postponed 
for the present, our concluding remarks upon Evange-~ 
lical Preaching. 

We observed, by the public papers, that Mr. Irving 
isno more. At the early age of forty-three, he has 
sunk into the grave, the victim of obloquy, anxiety, 
and toil. The fiery spirit has full soon worked out its 
way indeed. Few occurrences have, of late, affected 
us so much. We cannot but feel that no common man 
has fallen. Let the dead have justice. With all his 
affectations, with all his errors, with all his eccentrici- 
ties, (and of each he had, God knows, abundance, ) 
there were yet fine things in his lofty intellect, and 
manly things in his honest heart. Many, we. doubt 
not, will be deeply struck; we might, perhaps, say 
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shocked, by the untimely death of this ‘distinguished 
person. The sear and yellow leaf falls from the tree; 
and: causes no surprise; such is the course of nature. 
But when we see what yesterday was flourishing” in 
verdant vigour, so utterly and swiftly blasted ;>when 
the gourd of Jonah withers in a night, we cannot but 
be forcibly arrested. There are fragile forms which we 
at once pronounce inadequate to sustain the weight of 
sorrow or fatigue. But who, with an eye to look upon 
aman, that ever surveyed the powerful frame of Mr. 
Irving, could help admiring it asa structure built for 
permanence? The old lesson, however, :is ‘taught 
again, once more. The bones may be compacted ever 
so firmly, and the sinews be as stifliy strung,' and:after 
all, what are they?—as the grass that withers, and 
the flower that fades. Under these circumstances we 
wish to avail ourselves of the interest which the death 
of Mr. Irving must excite, tu say something ‘of his 
history, character, and genius. We are not about, of 
course, to compose a panegyric. Upon the other hand, 
as will be partly seen from what we have already writ- 
ten; we are not inclined to dwell with any ungenerous 
severity upon the infirmities of the departed: ''To be 
unwarrantably exalted by the attachment of his followers, 
and unwarrantably depreciated by the hostilityof his op- 
ponents, is, during life, the doom of righ’ leader, milita= 
ry, political, orreligious. It would have been wenderful, 
if Mr. Irving had escaped the common lot. Escape it; 
most unquestionably, he did not. That the adulation 
of his worshippers had its effect, was witnessed by his 
vanity. That the misrepresentations of his enemies 
preyed deeply upon his mind, is witnessed by his 
death. The time, however, has now arrived, when an 
impartial judgment ought, if possible, to be pronounced. 
Hurried as we are just now, we are unable to collect 
ntaterials for any thing like a memoir of Mr. Irving. 
We are acquainted with few circumstances in his. per- 
sonal history, except those familiar to the. greater 
portion of the public, which have not» reached us 
through the uncertain medium of casual. conversation. 
We cannot, therefore, pledge ourselves for the perfect 
accuracy of what we are about to state, but as we have 
every reason to believe, that it is substantially correct, 
we make no apology for laying it before our readers, 
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Mr. Irving was descended from a respectable family 
an, we believe, Dumfries-shire. Educated from the 
first, by his parents, for the church, he was sent at 
an early age, to the University of Edinburgh. The 
frequenters of the turf often calculate by the prelimi- 
nary gallops, upen the courser who will ultimately 
obtain the prize. Young Irving appears to have been 
a good deal distinguished amongst his contemporaries 
at college. We remember to have heard, (and striking 
us at the time, as rather inconsistent with his prevail- 
ing cast: of mind, the matter fixed itself the more 
firmly in our recollectien,) that he prosecuted his ma- 
thematical studies with singular ardour, ability, and 
success. In languages, also, his acquirements. were 
unusual. _In addition to the classics and Hebrew, in 
which tongue he sang the twenty-third psalm.a_ little be- 
fore his death, he is said to have mastered almost all the 
modern European languages, and to have been by no 
means a contemptible orientalist. For mental and moral 
philosophy, by far, in our opinion, the most healthful 
exercise to which the youthful mind can be inured,—he 
exhibited, we believe, no partiality. His habits and 
disposition made him a universal favourite, To the 
professors he was recommended by his patient industry. 
His fellow students prized him for his generosity of 
temper, and simplicity of character. This simplicity 
of character, we think, stuck by him to the last. It 
may appear strange, to say this of a man to whom the 
term “artificial” was applied oftener, and perhaps 
with more justice, than to any other individual of his 
day. But the artificial in manner, is one thing, and 
the artificial in character, is another; and so far are 
they from being found invariably conjoined, that it is 
often the very greatness of a man’s simplicity of cha- 
racter, which permits the artificial in his manner, to 
become so palpable. Mrs. Siddons, (the anecdote is 
in Campbell's lite of that eminent performer, not long 
since published,) went one day into.a haberdasher’s 
shop, in Bath, to buy some calico. While the shop- 
man, according to custom immemorial, was on tip-toe, 
expatiating upon the merits of the article, with all that 
fluency which shopmen can alone command, the trage- 
dian fixing upon him a look enough to quell the stout- 
est, majestically motioned him to silence, exclaiming 
at the same time, in one_of those awful under tones, 
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that used to make the andience shiver, “ but, will cé 
wash?’ The man of.calicoes, thunderstruck, leaped 
back, appalled, as far as the space behind his counter 
would allow him, and could not for some, moments 
collect sufficient self-possession to answer, the tremen- 
dous interrogatory. Mr. Campbell tells the story as 
illustrative of his heroine’s extreme simplicity of cha- 
racter. This it was, he says, which allowed a manner 
assumed for the production of a theatrical effect, to. 
become so inappropriately evident. . It appears. to us 
in something of the same way, that the. little 
‘rhetorical artifices,’ which no one could hear Mr. 
Irving preach, without perceiving, were such as none 
bat a simple minded man would ever have attempted 
to, pass off. It is only children, or men who in sim- 
plicity are children, who think that they wonderfully 
surprise and strike by those ebvious manceuvres, which 
you can hardly, keep your countenance while witnessing. 
One circumstance which eccurred during Mr. Irving's 
stay at the University, deserves to be remarked. A 
contest. of a very angry and. protracted nature arose 
about. something or other connected with the rights 
and privileges of the Divinity Class. Irving, we have 
heard, stood forward with singular boldness upon this 
occasion, and. occupied a distinguished rank amongst 
the leaders of the. popular. party. Here, he is said to 
have. first diseovered that tendency to use.the right of 
private judgment in religious matters, which he after- 
wards exercised so liberally himself; but. which, we 
are bound to say, he so invariably refused to all other 
people ; his ereed upon the subject being shortly this, 
that every one was to grant liberty to him, and that he 
was to grant liberty to no one. . 
From Edinburgh he went to Haddington, in which 
place he had been chosen to superintend the mathema- 
tical school. A mind fitted for original research, soon 
wearies of the drudgery of elementary instruction. 
Mr, Irving grew tired of whipping Euclid into school« 
boys, and consequently removed to Kirkaldy, im Fife- 
shine, where. in .a respectable academy, he undertook 
to conduct some classes through the higher walks of 
literature. Quitting: Kirkaldy for some reason which 
we either have never heard, or have forgotten, he 
returned again to Edinburgh, and spent some time in 
attending the professors there. Having been before his 
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second visit to the metropolis, licensed by his Presby- 
tery to preach, he was called upon, from time to time, 
to officiate in the various churches of that city. We 
have not heard that his early services met with much 
acceptance. In fact, your very clever young men who 
are faultless from the beginning, never turn out great 
orators. On the other hand, the first attempts of a 
man with a true genius for eloquence, will in all pro- 
bability be, to a considerable extent, incorrect, extra- 
vagant, and unintelligible. Every thing with the form- 
er will be neat, trim, and orderly as a flower-knot. 
But the other is almost sure to lose himself in the 
gorgeous wilderness which he creates. Impelled, irre- 
sistibly, to strive with things too strong for himas yet,— 
allured, for ever, from his onward path by beauties 
dimly seen or half averted,—staggering continually 
under the weight of some mighty truth, across the 
narrow. line which separates the paradoxical from the 
profound,—agitated by emotions which he is unable dis+ 
tinetly to express, but which he might, in vain, endea- 
vour to conceal,—the man of high genius is likely to 
make strange work of it, at first. Let us not, however, 
be. misunderstood. There are cases in which it is 
necessary that the birch should be applied, and that 
right soundly. We would not, for the world, beg off 
a single one of those ambitious dances, who flatter 
themselves that they are eloquent, merely because they 
feel that they are incomprehensible. God has formed 
some creatures to creep upon the earth, and some to 
tenant a sublimer region. Let none attempt to soar, 
but those who: feel within, that their natural tendency 
4s upward, and that ‘their wings were made in heaven. 

Mr. Irving, however, it would appear, rose rapidly 
in reputation. “He had, about this perio, resolved to 
devote himself fora time, to solitary foreign travel. 
It is to be’ regretted, we think, that this intention was 
not ultimately carried into effect. Ballast might, in 
this way, have ‘been given to a goodly vessel, too apt, 
during all its “after voyage of life,” to be driven by 
the winds and tossed. But circumstances had otherwise 
ordained it. Dr. Chalmers, then of ‘St. John’s church, 
Glasgow, ‘was in want of an assistant. Induced by the 
favourable report which reached’ him of Mr. Irving's 
character and talents, he went to Edinburgh in order 
to have an opportunity of judging of the latter for 
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himself, and, incognito, heard his fature ‘colleague. 
The result, as every body knows, was Mr. Frving’s 
settlement in Glasgow. ‘This selection alone, furnish- 
es, as it appears to us, no slight evidence of the man’s 
ability. Dr. ‘Chalmers was, himself, too great a 
master to be gulled by false pretension. An audience 
accustomed to his own splendid ministrations, would 
turn with disgust from the attempts of an incapable. 
It is true, indeed, that he who does us. the honour of 
imitating us, seldom has occasion to fear much severity 
of criticism ; and that Mr. Irving has. been called, in 
theatrical phrase, the double of Dr. Chalmers. Of. the 
degree of. truth contained in the remark, we. shall 
probably say something by and bye, when we come 
to speak of the former's style of composition. Let. it 
suffice at present to observe, that te coneede its perfect 
accuracy, will searcely touch the question now in hand ; 
for what. young man at. that time in the Scottish 
church, was not betrayed into an imitation of. the 
Glasgow oracle ? 

Mr. Irving’s new situation appears to have given satis- 
faction, to all the parties. interested. He was on the 
most intimate and friendly terms with Dr. Chalmers, of 
whom, we believe, he always spoke with great. and 
affectionate respect. In some one of his prefaces, we 
remember, he calls the Doctor his “ dear and honoured 
master,” and similar expressions are not unfrequent. 
By the flock he appears to have been much beloved. 
Able, active, zealous, open-hearted with the rich, and 
open-handed to the poor, he gathered round him the 
cordial sympathies of every class. But it seems to have 
been with the poor that his private inclination, and, pro- 
bably his public duty, led him to cultivate the most 
familiar intercourse. His purse was always at the ser- 
vice of the destitute, and many, we understand, were 
the orphans, whose tears he wiped away, and the widows 
whose hearts he caused to sing for joy. Money, indeed, 
at no period of his life did he regard more than he did 
the dirt beneath his feet; and, if some small portion of 
vanity formed an ingredient in his contempt, may not 
the generous pride be pardoned ? 

Well would it have been, we think, for the subject 
ofour sketch, had he remained in this sphere of quiet 

usefulness, nor ever climbed the dizzy heights of fame. 
But other scenes were opening for him at a distance. 
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Scotchmen, , we know, ..seek most other. lands; in- 
stinetively,, The natural line of gravitation, however, 
lies,due South.,,In every part of England the hungry 
visitants are to,be found; bust. where, emphatically, the 
carcase is, there, of course, will. the eagles chiefly 
congregate; and so,., 

6 Dislodging-from ‘a region scarce of prey,” 

they ifleck in’ thousands from the North, to gorge them- 
selves'in the metropolis. “The Scotch residents in Lon- 
don’ had tongpossessed' some chapels in that city, of which 
one was ‘sitwate“in Hatton Garden. Sometime in the 
year 1822, the minister of the place, —a Mr. M‘Naghten, 
we believe,was called to a more desirable settlement in 
his‘native"North. 'Some influential members of the con- 
grégation had heard Mr. Irving preach in Glasgow) and 
were there impressed'with a very favourable opinion of 
his powers: ‘Through their instrumentality the object 
of their approbation was invited to preach on'trial. ‘In 
an evil hour the invitation was accepted, and bidding an 
affectionate adieu to attached and grieving friends in 
Glasgow, he turned his face towards a mightier Babylon 
than that of old,—the vast emporium of pride and’ pomp 
and’pleasure,—the crowning city whose merchants ate 
princes, and whose traffickers are the honourable of the 
earth,the great theatre, in advancing to perform their 
patton which, ‘the hearts of the ambitious ‘beat’ high 
within ‘them, ‘andthe souls of the desponding sink like 
lead ; the mingled scene of success and disappointment, 
of triumph ‘and’ tears! In the course of 1822, Mr. Tr- 
ving’ came’to London. 

That the debut of a first: rate actor should create’ a 
sort of phrensy amongst the populace of such a city ean 
occasion no very great astonishment. The crowds ‘which 
besieged the doors of _Drury-Lane, to’ hail the Richard 
III of 1816; although immense, were not, ‘altogether, 
wonderfal. “A popular demagogue, also, may be deified 
by the shouting thousands who run after him,’ and’ yet 
nothing more than natural appear. Hunt, at the’ tiihe’of 
the’ Manchester ‘massacre, could have collected 100;000 
people by'a nod. But the preacher differs widely both 
from the performer and the politician, Shakespeare 
attracts: by an interest far different from any’ which the 
Bible‘cati be ‘expected to possess. A thousand people 
will congregate to hear a man advocating Parliamentary 
Reform, where ten will not assemble to hear a maw ‘ad- 

Sian 
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vocating personal reform.” But, over every obstacle did 
Mr. Irying triumph. © The effect which he produced was; 
altogether, unexampled. The whole town seemed*to 
have'risen en masse in order to precipitate itself upon 
“old Hatton Garden.” Parliament lost all interest, 
the opera sunk into oblivion,—nothing was talked of 
but the great Scotch orator. 'The scene hebdomadally 
exhibited at the entrance of his chapel was the most ex- 
traordinary ever witnessed at any place of worship. 
Horses trampling, coaches rattling, drivers swearing, 
children screaming, ladies fainting, gentlemen exchang- 
ing cards, these and all the other accompaniments ofa 
squeeze were there to be experienced in unparalleled 
perfection. The mania operated, irrespective of rank, 
sex, age, or profession. It was remarked, ‘at the time, 
that the “nobility were Mr. Irving's mob.” The late 
Duke of York attended constantly. His’ illustrious 
brother, the Dake of Sussex, was alsoa frequent visiter. 
The leading public men of both the great parties, Can- 
ning, Brougham, Peel, and Macintosh, went, with all 
the rest of the world, to admire the phenomenon. Ladies, 
of every different degree, entered into the general en- 
thusiasm with true feminine intensity. Her Grace, from 
Grosvenor Square, was shouldered unceremoniously, 
by her butcher's wife. The Cit gave up his Sunday trip 
to Richmond,—the lawyer forgot his briefs on what, too 
often, is his favourite working day,—and_ independently 
of the Preacher's great attraction,—the chance of a con- 
tingent fee from fainting fits, or broken bones, might 
well allure the son of Ksculapius. In'a song written 
at the time, a countryman of Mr. Irving's own, humo- 
rously described the extraordinary sensation. The first 
stanza ran thus : 
© When Irving bright first cam’ to light ides 
Frae Caledonia, man, 
Sae weel he pleased, the hale toon squeezed 
Into his chapel sma’, man. 
Then sic a push, an’ sic a crush 
Nae gettin’ in at a’, man, 
An’ nae respect, however deck’d, 
But shouther’d to the wa’ man!” 
Still, however, the preacher’s popularity, though asto- 
\ Mishing, -was far from universal. The cry of quackery 
, Was raised and echoed upon every side. The discussion 
of his merits protracted the morning visit of the ladies, 
and divided the gentlemen with all the fierceness of after 
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dinner debate... The. daily press, (dissensions of Whig 
and. Tory thrown aside,) engaged eagerly in the conflict. 
Theold + Times” called him «* mountebank,” (by the bye 
it- had called Walter Scott. “a mountebank minstrel” not 
very long before,) and wondered how ‘such a>fellow 
managed to.escape contempt. The ‘ Join Bull,” also, 
assailed, him. with all its singular felicity of. billingsgate 
and blackguardism. Upon the other hand the “ New 
Times”. and the‘ Morning. Chronicle,” unfurled the 
Irving banner to the breeze, and toiled with dauntless 
bravery, in its defence. The town, it is certain, still 
eontinued to throng the church of . Hatton Garden. 

* But what went they out for to see?” is the question 
which will now, perhaps, be asked. Had there, indeed, 
arisen, a great theological Demosthenes to shake St. 
James's and ‘fulmine o'er the town, from Islington to 
Hyde Park corner? Veracity compels us to answer.in 
the negative. Though a truly honest man be, undeniably, 
the noblest. work of the Creator,—a truly eloquent man 
is, as undeniably, the rarest. To this rule the, poet is 
not.an exception... The orator requires almost every 
faculty, of. which the poet stands in need, and many 
‘appliances. and means, to boot,” of which the poet 
stands independent. How seldom is it, that the different 
endowments of Moses and of Aaron are found combined 
in thesame person,—the head to dictate, and the tongue 
. to, speak? That Mr. Irving, therefore, could not. be 
justly said.to have vindicated his claim, to occupy the 
exalted station which some assigned to him, will not be 
thought extraordinary. That he could not, onthe other 
hand, fairly termed, be the insane declaimer which others 
chose to represent him, is still more obvious. To say 
with a vulgar class of critics that it was “all gross hum- 
bug,” would be, itself, a grosser hambug than anything 
which it describes. True itis, that with him, all was 
not, as with Robert Hall, Mr. Fox, and.-Dr. Chalmers, 
the mere mastery of mind. Still, his powers, physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral, were, we think, of a high order, 
although we admit that without his physical, intellectual, 
and moral peculiarities they could not have, satisfactorily, 
accounted. for his prodigious and unparalleled success. 
__Of these powers and peculiarities we are now to‘speak. 
‘Reader, did you ever see the man ? No,—then we will 
“try to give you some idea of hin— Would that he were 
“alive again, for you to verify its truth!) 9 '" 
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Suppose yourself to be transported—start not, Gentle 
Reader,—we don't mean for your country’s good, to 
Botany-bay, but solely for your own amusement, tosthe 
mighty metropolis of Kngland, sometime in thebeginning 
of 1823, You are, of course,.a Unitarian or you would 
not. have the Brete CuristTian in your hand ; and;xas 
Unitarians always do, you have gone,;on the morning 
of ‘the first Sunday after your arrival, to heat some 
divine of your own denomination: In; the» evening, 
however, .you think yourself. entitled ;to a stranger's 
Jiberty;-and. resolve to have a peep:at the great Scottish 
luminary,—the blazing northern light,—~before which 
all -pulpit stars of lesser note ‘ hide their) diminished 
heads.” Accordingly you issue from your lodgings in 
time to reach your destination early, and take your way 
through Bedford Row, to Hatton) Garden. Iteds:a 
London evening in January, damp; foggy, chill, and 
comfortless,—feeble and far off some. church: bells toll 
for evening service, with melancholy sound; on every 
side, steeples, turrets, and tops of houses rear themselves 
like phantoms in the gloom,—and the very lamps,in the 
‘street, shed down. a dismal and sepulchral ray... But you 
are not/altogether superstitious, and, if you were, London 
is no: place for seeing ghosts, and soe, buttoning your 
great coat to the chin, you-begin to amuse yourself by 
imagining the sort of person whom you are about to 
see, Aware that his popularity is greater »with the 
higher ranks than with any other, you probably faney 
him as the clerical coxeomb of one poet, :a fine fashion- 
able, gentleman, “ familiar with a round.ofladyships,’— 
his hair cut;d la Brutus, and bis coat eut)ala Stultz,— 
or, perhaps, as 

* The little; round, fat, oily man of God” 


of another poet,—one of those insinuating characters 
whose blandness of deportment, and unction of address 
recommend them, wonderfully, to celestial circles in 
“which a taste for piety, and a taste for splendour are 
often happily combined. But your meditations ‘are sud- 
denly interrupted. ‘A hurried step immediately behind 
‘you, which announces as distinctly as a step can’ do, 
the approach of something strange, induces you to turn 
your head.’ ‘A’ figure “meets your gaze which, sooth to 
say, is rather startling. Though passing, at that instant, 
“just beside’ the lamp-post, it seems, in altitude, gigantic. 
“Yang Scotch ‘ells twa,” and ‘more; ‘it does not, Tike 
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most very tall men, who look as if ashamed of their di- 
mensions, hold itself the less remarkably erect. | It is 
surmounted by a broad-brimmed beaver pulled darkly 
down over the brows, and closely enveloped in a long 
blue cloth cloak, which, however, does not conceal the 
breadth of shoulders truly Herculean. Over the upraised 
collar there escapes irregularly a profusion of black, snake- 
like locks which curl, fantastically,. downwards, or are 
beaten wildly by the passing blast. You can discern 
the face but very indistinctly ; the features are, evidently, 
large and striking, and darkened to more than an Italian 
tint. Human eyes it seems not to possess. Where they 
might be expected to appear, nothing is now visible but 
two glazed, immense and motionless semicircles of pure 
white, which give a peculiar ghastliness to the entire 
aspect. You are amazed to encounter, thus, in the 
streets of London, a figure which Mrs. Radcliff might 
well have dreamed of, or “ Savage Rosa” sketched. 
But, still, with fearful amplitude of stride, on stalks the 
gloomy apparition. Not anxious to cross its path, you 
yield it undisputed passage, and, (though no coward 
‘upon ordinary occasions) hold your breath as it sweeps 
by. Mechanically, you follow the object with your 
eyes,—to withdraw them would be quite impossible—and 
on perceiving that it turns down to the Caledonian 
Charch, you conclude that the preacher must, indeed, 
‘be powerful who can attract, to any place of worship, 
an auditor like that. Upon arriving at the chapel, you 
boldly push your way ; for bashfulness is not, at least 
abroad, an infirmity of [vishmen ; and present, as an in- 
dispensable qualification, the ticket with which you have 
taken care to be provided. Ensconced, at length, in the 
interior, you scrutinize, for a little, the congregation 
crowding in. The majority, you soon perceive are, like 
yourself, but visiters. You can, at once, distinguish the 
regular member who, conscious of his paid subscription, 
marches forward to take possession of his own pew, 
from the timid stranger who, by his hesitating step, and 
awkward glance from side to side, seems to solicit the 
bestowal of an eleemosynary seat. Haunted, however, 
by the muffled and mysterious personage of Bedford 
Row, you peer, anxiously around in quest of him,—but 
now an eager movement amongst theaudience recals your 
eyes towards the pulpit, and—can you believe: their 
‘sensible and true avouch ?’—ascending slow in sombre 
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majesty,—there goes the very man! Of his identity there 
caunot be a doubt. Though seen but once, that form 
is not to be mistaken. But you can scan it now more 
closely than before. The elfin locks which formerly 
coiled themselves, uncouth, over the collar, are now 
arranged with considerable care, and parted neatly along 
the centre of the head, descend behind in apostolic ring- 
lets to his shoulders. The forehead is good,—both 
elevated and expansive,—but as it appears to you, alittle 
too solicitously displayed. It is clear that he has a most 
decided obliquity of vision, and'that that blemish gives 
something of a sinister expression to features which, 
though strongly marked; are, in other respects, regular 
and manly. We have heard, indeed, of a Scotch lady 
who maintained, in the enthusiasm of her admiration, 
that “ Mr. Irving did na skelliemair nor a man o'genius 
ought to do,’ and should ‘you coincide in this opinion, 
ours, of course, must go for nothing. The nose, (which 
is, according to some body or other, “the index of the 
will”) stands prominently out, and is chiselled with 
classical correctness. Perhaps no feature discloses more 
of character than the mouth, and that of Mr. Irving is 
well-shaped, and indicative of sensibility and strong 
feeling, while the regions immediately adjacent exhibit 
what seems more than one forenoon’s aftergrowth of 
stiff black stubble. His ‘out ensemble, although gro- 
tesque in the extreme, is exceedingly imposing. A play- 
goer of the present day would probably associate him 
with the monster in Frankenstein, as’played by an‘actor 
of the name of Cooke, or think of him as a sublime sort 
of Paganini. 

But. now he rises to give -out the psalm. That is a 
voice m earnest, is'nt it? Never, we will venture to 
say, did you hear it surpassed for depth, richness, flexi- 
bility, and power. It isa decided bass, but eminently 
expressive, and without one particle of monotony to 
weigh upon its music. The Speaker of the House of 
Commons has a magnificent organ,—its pealing call of 
“ Order, Order |!” swells grandly, above all the shouting, 
stamping, whistling, .ass-braying, and cock-crowing of 
the Honourable House, combined, as they often are, 
into-a din enough to drown the efforts of a Stentor. Yet 
still, somehow or other, the Speaker's voice is, after all, 
entirely wnintellectual. But this is the very last thing 
you would think of saying of the Preacher's. It fills the 
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ear, indeed, and'that most. sonorously, but it does more. 
It communicates to the mind an idea both of dignity of 
character and energy of will. It is. just, such a voice as 
you might expect to hear, were some antique. statue, of 
Jupiter to speak. Maturin,—that madman eloquent, 
once exclaimed, in one of those animated bursts, “of 
which reason and sanity could not. be so happily. deliver- 
ed,” “ that the voice of Mrs. Siddons, like the great bell 
of St. Paul’s, should never sound but on the death of 
kings.” In the same manner it might strike you, that. 
to denounce the great Apocalyptic woe, would be, alone, 
a fit employment for Mr. Irving’s. His dialect at once 
proclaims his country. An eloquent author, quoted in, 
Miss Edgeworth’s Essay upon Irish Bulls, wrote a book 
to proye, amongst other things, that Adam and Eve, in 
Paradise, spoke nothing but bread Scotch. Admitting 
this, to be the case. you will allow that Mr. Irving is a 
supralapsorian, as well in accent as in creed. As the 
seryice proceeds, you cannot but, be impressed by the 
manner in which, during a prayer in which the phrase- 
ology of Scripture is copiously introduced, the preacher 
gives, utterance to its noble and pathetic language. Upon 
such an occasion, however, every thing that wears even 
the aspect. of being studied, cannot but offend; and there 
are some gestures which strike you as affected. When, for 
instance, the Speaker throws his body somewhat back- 
ward, and dropping his head a little toward the right 
shoulder, crosses, at the same time, his arms upon his 
breast,—preserving this position for seyeral sentences 
together, you, are unpleasantly reminded of the attitude 
in. which holy men of old, in the act of worship, are fre- 
quently, depicted. That great poet, and greater puppy, 
—Byron,—might be allowed to pride himself upon his 
delicate and lily hand; but you are reluctant to believe 
that a Christian minister, in the act of prayer, could, 
eyen for an instant, be conscious of a similar possession ; 
and, therefore, wish that certain gestures, susceptible of 
being misunderstood, were totally avoided. The de- 
livery of the sermon is by no means perfect. He is 
sometimes strangely tame, when energy would seem to 
be demanded, and sometimes unaccountably yehement 
where moderation. might be more effective. His ear- 
nestness is not continuous and sustained, and his alter- 
nations of tone seem, occasionally, to be rather governed 
by. intervals of time than by any better reason. The 
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breakers successively roll in with sound and fary, and 
then glide noiselessly back into their bed, as regularly 
as those of ocean. At present you see that he reads his 
sermon, and from the sad stammering which occurs, 
whenever he happens to miss his place, you are dis- 
posed to think that he is not likely ever to become, 
at any time, a fluent extemporaneous speaker. But 
when all his imperfections have been amply allow- 
ed for, still his delivery is grand. Figure, voice, and 
action, all combine in the production of the powerful 
effect. Now the strong man bows himself for a mo- 
ment to entreaty, and now, rearing suddenly his lofty 
form, he stands dilated to his fullest height, and grasps 
the thunder with the hand of Jove. Do you remark 
the free and unembarrassed movement of the right arm? 
than which no species of attempted gesture fails oftener 
in the execution, or is more effective when successful. 
There is no variety of manner from touching remon- 
strance, to biting sarcasm, or terrible denunciation of 
which he is not master. But it is in the last that he 
emphatically triumphs. It is then that the tenement of 
clay seems “o’er-informed,” that attitude swiftly succeeds 
to attitude, all of them striking, some of them sublime,— 
that the strong and swarthy features assume a fearful 
intensity of expression,—that the head is darkly tossed 
aloft in all the fervor of excitement, while the trumpet- 
tones are elevated to an appalling pitch, and the hearer 
trembles as in the presence of a man inspired or possess- 
ed. At length the service terminates. The gaping 
crowd slowly withdraws, and you retire to your home 
endeavouring to form a just estimate of the Preacher's 
merits. That an effect has been produced is clear. But 
it is notso clear that it is such an effect as a Preacher 
ought, legitimately, to create. Were you to speak of it 
just then, the phrase “theatrical” would, probably, be 
the first word in your mouth. Aware, hewever, that 
those who go to see a preacher, precisely as they would 
go to see an actor, are liable tu associate the characters 
in a way of which they would not otherwise have thought, 
you are charitably disposed to think that the fault is 
principally, if not entirely, your own. 

Such, according to the best of our ability and recol- 
lection, is a faithful representation of the man and of 
his manner. That both were of a nature to assist ma- 
terially in producing a sensation, will, we think, be evi- 
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dent. The population of ancient Athens was not more 
eager than is that of modern London, for the hearing 
and the seeing of some new thing, and when had-there 
appeared such a natural curiosity as Mr. Irving ? 

We should now proceed with our remarks upon this 
celebrated preacher, . considered in an inéellectwal point 
of view. But the length to which we have already ad- 
vanced, and the space which yet remains to be gone over, 
preclude the possibility of bringing our sketch to a con- 
clusion in the present paper. We purpose to resume 
the sudject in our next, in which, having first exhibited 
Mr. Irving at the zenith, we shall observe ‘him as he 
gradually declines to the nadir of his fame. 


Laicus. 


— > 


THE HEAVENLY HERALDS OF PEACE. 


BY MRS. HEMANS, 


© tovety voices of the sky, 
Which hymned the Saviour’s birth ! 
Are ye not singing still on high, 
Ye that sang peace on earth ? 
To us yet speak the strains 
Wherewith, in time gone by 
¥e blessed the Syrian swains, 
O voices of the sky ! 


O clear and shining light, whose beams 
That hour heaven’s glory shed, 
Around the palms, and o’er the streams, 
And on the shepherds’ head ! 
Be near through life and death, 
As in that holiest night 
Of hope, and joy and faith, 
O clear and shining light! 


O star, which led to him, whose love 
Brought hope and mercy free! 
Where art thou? ’Mid the host above, 
May we still gaze on thee! 
In heaven thou art not set, 
Thy rays earth may not dim! 
Send them to guide:us yet, 
O star which led to him ! 


“ 
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REVIEW, 


Curistian Erutcs ; er Moral Philosophy on the Prins 
ciples.of Divine Revelation, By Ratpo WarpDLAw, 
D. D.—London, 8vo. 1834. 


To judge from the plaudits which have been bestow- 
ed upon this book by the author’s numerous partisans, 
it might be supposed to be a model of correct reasoning 
and convincing argument. An opinion formed from an 
attentive perusal of the work itself, will be much less 
favourable. It is impossible in the course of a eritique 
confined to a very few pages, to enter fully into the 
merits or demerits of an entire system of morals; but 
the following analysis, which we shall give as clearly 
as possible in Dr. Wardlaw’s own words, will enable 
the reader to perceive and to appreciate the principal 
outlines of his theory. 

Dr. Wardlaw professes himself dissatisfied with adi 
the theories of moral sentiment which have hitherto 
been propounded, inasmuch as they are almost all built 
on the foundation of human nature, as surveyed and 
investigated by human reason: overlooking the fact 
that the innate depravity of that nature must render 
all such investigations futile and worthless. The Dr. 
assuming ‘the natural and inveterate alienation of the 
heart from God,” finds that it brings with it two dis- 
tinct sources of error, which must adhere to all philo- 
sophical ethical systems. 

“ The first of these, on the assumption of depravity, must be very 
apparent. It arises from the bias which the moral state of the heart 
unavoidably imparts to the operations of the intellect on all such 
subjects :—a bias which attaches uncertainty and inconclusiyeness 
to all human inquiries and decisions concerning them, The mental 
powers of man are injuriously affected in every point that relates to 
religion and yirtue by his moral alienation from God, the eternal 
prototype of all excellence. They are prone to aberration. His 
moral perceptions have lost their original clearness. A corrupt ten- 
dency has been infused into all his speculations and reasonings ; so 
that on the topics referred to, his conclusions are not without. great 
caution to be depended upon. How preposterous would it be to 
commit the decision of an inquiry respecting the trye principles of 
moral rectitude to a creature subject tq all the blinding and pervert- 
ing influences of moral.pravity ? Those philosophers, it is true, who 
deny the fact.of human corruption, and hold in lofty disdain the 
abasing doctrine of the fall, are not,at all sensible of any such per- 
verting influence operating on their judgments: and they accordingly 
pursue their speculations with the same freedom, and draw , their 
conclusions and frame their theories with the same confident assu- 
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rance as in‘other departments of science. But their not suspecting 
it, or even their scornfully disavowing it, cannot be allowed to dis- 
prove its reality. It may be one of its very operations. It is in the 
nature of the principles of pravity to render the creatures who are 
the subjects of them, insensible to their power. It exposes them to 
numberless modes of self-delusion, &c.’’ pp. 39, 40. 


From «these principles Dr. Wardlaw. conclades, that 
invall»the discussions ef moral theorists there.can be 
no certainty. The conclusions at which, the human, mind 
mayvarrive; must always be received with.doubt.,.The 
human mind itself, is; according to-him, the, subject.,, of 
so entire; a moral pravity, that. its. soundest deductions 
afford: no, ground) on. which,-our understandings» can 
repose with any assurance... It.is a .cause.in which,the 
judge is:prepossessed, and his decisions not,to betrusted. 


“But this is not all. »*There‘is, as has been:mentioned, a second 
source of error, of no less illusory influence, arising from. the,as- 
sumption by philosophers, of human nature in its present state,; as a 
legitimate, standard upon which to take their estimate, of moral prin- 
ciples, . We find them, with very few exceptions, trying to discover 
these principles,—the principles of rectitude,—from an’ “attentive 
examination and analysis of this same fallen nature. They take man 
asthe is.’ ‘“‘Theycontemplate him as an intellectual and. moraliagent, 
ofa certain rank and character.in the scale of created, existence,.. as 
possessing the nature and holding the place which, the supreme will 
hassassigned him., Thus assuming him, as he now is, to be what 
his Creatox made him and designed him to be, they pursue their in- 
vestigatigns, and deduce their “conclusions, accordingly. ~ They? dis» 
cover i}{Taan'a variety: of principles of action, which ‘according to 
theiréustomary phraseology, ‘the Author of his being has,implant- 
ed in his nature ;”,—and from the existence of these principles, ,they 
infer the intentions and the character of the Being by whom the 
constitution of his nature has been adjusted, and elicit their theories 
respecting the essential elements of moral rectitude. Now this would 
be a proceeding altogether satisfactory, were the creature who is the 
subject of the analytical process of investigation in the state in which 
it came from its Creator’s hand:. were it, according to its appropriate 
nature, perfect, and so a fair specimen of the moral productions of 
the Deity ; or as it has been briefly and happily enough expressed; 
if in man that which is, were the same with that‘which ‘tight to be. 
But if the human nature be indeed ‘in the condition in which ‘reved 
lation” aflirms it to be,—if it be a nature in a state of estrangement 
from God, and of moral corruption, it is needless to say how delu- 
sive all this necessarily becomes. How can any thing but error and 

u » or at best, mingled and partial truth, be the result 6f'an 
attempt t to discover the principles of moral yeutitade from the ‘con® 
stitution of a ‘depraved nature ?—to extract a pure system of ethies 
from ‘the’ ‘élemenits of corruption?—to found the super-structure’ of 

oral. science on the scattered and unstable rabbish of fallen ci ica 


uty PP, 7 
Diy ‘Wardlaw then proceeds to apply. these principles 
te some of the most celebrated ethical systems, which 
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have been, at different times, popular in the schools of 
moral philosophy. These are, one and all, deliberately 
rejected;"on account of their inherent defects, arising 
from the depravity of man, the inquirer ; .and-the cor- 
ruption of man, the subject of inquiry. In this manner, 
the ethical theories of Aristotle; Zeno, and Epicurus, 
Cudworth, Clarke, and Price, Smith, Huteheson, and 
Brown, David Hume, and Bishop Butler, are succes- 
sively distiiissed. ‘The Doctor, considering man asa 
creature’ imbued throughout with the taint of moral 
apostasy, natarally protests against the “ preposterous- 
ness” of setting him to investigate ‘and settle the essen- 
tial principles of moral rectitude. 

- It would be easy to shew that the principles laid down 
inthe foregoing extracts, entirely destroy. that, source 
of sublime and enlightened piety, whch mental philoso- 
phy has generally been regarded as opening up. How 
can we lift our souls in adoration to the Author of our 
existence—how can we feel our minds impressed with a 
sense of admiration tor his wisdom and his love, as dis- 
played ‘in the powers, capacities, and constitution of our 
intelligent nature,—if that natare be one which is ina 
state of estrangement from God,—of moral corruption,— 
of inherent depravity, and total apostasy! To glorify 
the Creator as the author of our spirits, if our spirits 
themselves be viewed in this light, would be as impos- 
sible, as to rejoice in the justice of the doom that should 
consign us to eternal perdition ! 

It would be easy to show that the depreciatory view 
which Dr. Wardlaw gives of the powers of the human 
mind, tends direetly to generate scepticism on the most 
serigus subjects of practical morality. 1f our hearts are 
so hardened and our understandings so blinded by inhe- 
rent corruption that our deductions are in no ease to be 
relied on,—and if this be affirmed expressly of our moral 
perceptions,—then it may be, that all our notions of right 
and wrong are founded on a mistake ; and that there is, 
after all, no real difference between virtue and vice. 
That this follows indisputably from Dr. Wardlaw’s state- 
ments cannot but be obvious to every reader of his book ; 
and thus, after all his laborious_efforts in the field of mo-. 
rai science, ‘he has only succeeded in bringing us back 
to ‘the old scepticism of Hobbes, and the reckless. liber- 
tinism inculcated by some of the self-named philosophers: 
of the French Revolution. "1 mh sgobs 

“It would be easy to shew: that Dr. Wardlaw’s state- 
ments respecting the distrust with which all the deduc- 
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tions of human reason upon moral and religious subjects 
are to be received, lead by no circuitous path to the re- 
jection of Natural Religion. . The existence, attributes, 
and character of God, are deductions of human. reason, 
They are inferences’ drawn by the attentive mind, from 
the observed phenomena of nature. Man is the inquirer. 
With the adequacy of the inquirer’s powers, the infe- 
rences in question must stand or fall. If the inquirer be 
one whose mental. faculties are corrupted and depraved 
so as to be unworthy of confidence, then all his inferen- 
ces are reduced to a state of uncertainty, and the very 
being of a God becomes matter of doubt. Thus has Dr. 
Wardlaw been putting weapons into the hand of the 
Atheist, to be used in the attack and overthrow of all 
religion, both natural and revealed; whenever it may 
please him so to employ them. 

Tt will be sufficient, however, to demonstrate, that 
the reasons for which Dr. Wardlaw rejects the theories 
of his predecessors, bear with equal force against, his 
own. We shall: therefore state: his theory in his own 
words';and briefly apply to it his own avowed principles. 


“© Tt appears to be a sentiment, which, so far from there being any 
presumption in affirming it, it would be dishonourable to the Divine 
Being to question,—that while to his creatures his will is the im- 
mediate rule of duty and ground of obligation, yet, in its legislative 
prescriptions, that will is not capricious and arbitrary: but that 
there must be certain principles, by which it is itself determined ; 
conformity to which is what in his estimation constitutes right, and’ 
disconformity wrong; and by which, consequently, the rules of 
duty, prescribed by him to his intelligent offspring are dictated ; 
that in short, with regard to every moral duty, there is an important 
sense, in which the proposition, however startling the terms of it 
may be to the inconsiderate mind, is manifestly true,—that it is not 
right because God wills it, but that God wills it, because it is right. 
—And this leads us at once to our present point. It is in that, 
whatsoever itbe, on account of which God wills it, and conformity 
to which constitutes it in his eyes right, that the original or elemen- 
tary and essential principles of moral virtue properly consist.” p, 201. 

«The yery same process of reasoning which we apply to God’s 
existence, is, with equal legitimacy applicable to his nature. If he 
exists by an’absolute necessity, then by the same necessity, he not 
only is, ‘but’ is what he is, And whether his nature be considered 
physically, intellectually, or morally, the observation. is equally true. 
Whatever attributes belong to it, they belong to it by the same ne- 
cessity which is predicated of its existence. Jf, therefore, in tracing 
back existence, wearrive at our ultimate pointin Deity,—being ar- 
rested 4nd fixed in the eternal necessity of his being ; must not the 
samé be the result in tracing to their origin: the principles of moral 
rectitude? Here also, do not we reach our ultimate point in Deity ? 
If we ‘cannot go farther back in regard to being, can we in regard 
to principle? Are we not arrested and fixed by the eternal necessity 
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of the principles of the divine character,—the attributes or qualities 
of the divine nature, just as really and as finally, as we are by the ne- 
cessity of the divine existence. It must be in the moral world as it 
is inthe physical; with regard to virtue, as withregard to matter 
andmind. In tracing back existence, we come to the necessity of 
God's being: imtracing back principles we come to the necessity of 
God’s character. In neitber case can we reach any further, than this 
point of necessity. We are constrained to stop here; and when we 
have thus resolved the ultimate principles of moral rectitude, in the 
creature, into conformity with the eternal and immutable prototype 
ofall excellence, in the nature of the Godhead, our minds repose, in 
delightful satisfaction on this secure resting-place, To talk of any 
fitnesses of things, by which, as a standard, the rectitude of that na- 
ture itself istobe tried and ascertained, is as inconsiderate as_it is 
profane; for, not only isthis to suppose fitnesses existing indepen- 
dently of all being whatsoever, which is sheer absurdity: it is at the 
same time going beyond necessity: and assuming something ulte- 
rior, according to which that which is necessary must be ; which is a 
plain contradiction in terms.” pp..210, 11. 

* The conclusion to which we have come, while it seems the ob- 
vious dictate of enlightened reason, has the additional recommenda- 
tion to the pious mind, of being eminently glorifying to God. . It 
is that instead of any abstract fitness, being the standard or measure 
of the Divine nature, the Divine nature must itself be the origin 
and the standard of all fitnesses :that just as the necessary existence 
of the Deity is the origin or punctum saliens of all other being, so 
the necessary moral principles of the Divine nature are the source 
and pattern of all other excellence: and that virtue in the creature 
is conformity to this divine original. And from this it follows fur- 
ther, that the essential principles of rectitude having existed in 
Deity before creation, and being consequently altogether indeper-- 
dent of the relation to which creation gave rise—the fitness of all 
these relations, and of the duties respectively arising out of them, 
are not standards, but only manifestations of the Divine character, 
having all.of them their origin from those principles, and being all, 
of course, in harmony with them. Why Deity is what he is, is a 
question which can never be asked without a combination of pré- 
sumptuous impiety and egregious folly. We can say no more than 
what we have said, that he is what he is by an eternal and unalter- 
able necessity. And on the grounds which have been mentioned, it 
matters little whether we speak of moral goodness as consisting in 
conformity to his nature, or in conformity to his will; there being a 
perfect and necessary coincidence between the one and the other: 
his will being the counterpart of his nature: and the expression and 
indication of his character to his rational creatures.” pp. 212. 5. 

“Ifthe moral government of God be granted, and the consequent 
subjection of man to that government, it evidently follows, as an in- 
stant and unavoidable sequence, without even a single link of inter-_ 
mediate reasoning, that the rule by which his conduct is to be regu- 
lated, must be rz witt or THe Supreme Governor. The question 
with regard to the way or ways in which that will is made known 
to his subjects—how they are put in possession of the ruleorlaw== 
is quite a distinct inquiry, Asa general and primary. principle, it 
is to my mind, axiomatically evident, that the rule or law of. the 
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subject’s conduct can be nothing else than a declarations in what 
way soever imparted, of the will of the Sovereign Ruler.?? (\p.160. 

«Has the Divine Governor given to the human race, any full and 
infallible discoyery of it? To this question I answer at once with 
all confidence, leaving the objections and sneers of philosophy to be 
afterwards disposed of — He has ;—and it is to be found in the volume 
of Divine revelation.” p. 165. 

*‘ Thave often been at a loss to conceive what conscience can in= 
clude! in it, beyond the exercise of the judgment, in the particular 
department of morals, Even those who speak of it as if it were 
something different or something more, are at the same time, ac 
eustomed to use language about it, that will hardly apply to it, in 
any other view.” p. 178. 

Now, admitting all these passages to be intelligible ; 
and to be consistent with each other; and applicable to 
the matter in question; and to be conclusively reason- 
ed, not only in the estimation of Dr. Wardlaw, but of 
every man who reads his book, we yet feel ourselves 
entitled to reject the ethical doctrines which they con- 
tain, by the very principles which the author emp loys to 
overthrow the theories of his predecessors. This isa 
moral system, propounded by a degenerate and sinful 
man—one whose nature is fallen, and whose reason’ is 
blinded; so that we can repose no reliance on its deduc- 
tions! It is a system addressed to the understandings 
of human beings, who in common with Dr. Wardlaw him- 
self, no longer possess the nature, nor hold the place 
which the supreme will assigned them! Here, then, 
we find the first of the two sources of error which the 
Doctor has pointed out, in active operation. “ The judge 
is prejudiced, his decisions are not to be trusted!” 
“Whether the Doctor himself, or the reader to whom 
his reasonings are addressed, be considered as the in- 
quirer, this objection to the inquirer’s competency is on 
his own shewing, conclusive and complete. 

We are perfectly appalled when we think of the pre- 
sumptuous rashness and impiety which Dr. Wardlaw ex- 
hibits in this book; and in which he would fain seduce 
his readers to join with him. He confesses himself to 
be subject to all the blinding and perverting influences 
of * moral pravity.” He knows that his heart is char- 

_ged by his Maker with “ the essential element of depra- 
vity, enmity against God.” He knows that on topies 
such as he discusses, “there can be no certainty in the 
conclusions to which the subjects of such moral pravity 
may come.” He owns that his nature is “in a state of 
estrangement from God, and of moral corruption.” And 
yet he presumes to investigate, by the light of his cor- 
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rupt reason, the most sublime and mysterious of religi- 
ous and moral questions! He attempts to penetrate into 
the secrecy of the divine counsels, and to unfold to 
view the elements of rectitude as they existed from 
eternity in the unfathomable nature of the Creator of 
the Universe! Presumptuous Dr. Wardlaw! “ How 
can any thing but error and confusion, or at best min- 
gled.and partial truth be the result of such an attempt!” 

We know not how Dr. Wardlaw can escape from this 
severe censure, otherwise than by affirming that he is 
exempt from that total degeneracy, depravity, corrup- 
tion, rebellion, enmity to God, estrangement from his 
Maker, and “ moral pravity” with which he accuses all 
the rest of mankind. But this is what we can by no 
means permit. He has made broad, sweeping and unreser- 
ved charges against the whole human race; and cannot be 
permitted tacitly to withdraw himself from their appli- 
cation. Whatever we may think of Dr. Wardlaw’s es- 
timate of human nature in general, we must in common 
candour allow him to be acompetent judge of his own. 
We therefore take his testimony, just as he has given 
it; and if it appears to place his character in a very equi- 
vocal light, we have the consolation of reflecting that 
our conviction of his deplorable moral condition, has 
not been formed without the best possible evidence of his 
guilt :—s the culprit’s voluntary confession ! 

Dr. Wardlaw, indeed, very frequently speaks of his 
lucubrations as having been pursued under a very diffe- 
rent spirit ; and sustained throughout by a desire to 
promote the glory of God. But his “ not at all suspect- 
ing” the influence of his moral pravity, or even his so- 
lemnly “ disayowing” it, ‘‘ cannot be allowed to disprove 
its reality. Jt may be one of its very operations. It is in 
the nature of the principles of depravity to render the 
creatures who are the suljects of them, insensible to_ their 
power. It exposes them to numberless modes of self- 
delusion!” Such we have reason to conclude, must be 
the case with Dr. Wardlaw himself ! 

On the whole we must declare that the Author of 
“ Christian Ethics’ has fallen into the pit which he dig- 
ged for many. other more logical thinkers than himself; 
and that he has in the work before us, displayed the same 
indefiniteness of conception, vagueness of expression, 
inconsistency of assertion, and inconclusiveness of argu- 
ment, for which all the previous works of Dr. Wardlaw 
were 80 conspicuous. R. 
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